











These two volumes, containing, as} 

' Mr, Roberts says, ‘ the greatest I 
biography in the language,' perhaps j 
in any language,’ were the in- i 
augural volumes 1 in Everyman's j 
Library when it was started by J. M. j 
Dent in 1906; and they have been ‘ 
l among the most popular ever since, j 
! They give in full the text of Edmond | 
,j Malone’s sixth edition (1811); but j 
\ the present issuo has two new fca- ; 
j tures—an Index compiled by Mr. j 
1 Alan Dent on a scale of thoroughness I 
j unprecedented in cheap editions, I 


l running to thirty pages of double- , 
! column type; and an Introduction j 


j by Mr. S. C. Roberts, who holds j 
r the balance between the subject of j 
j the biography and its author, in the j 
■ ! light of modem knowledge and the I 
amazing discovery of the Boswell 


;■ manuscripts at MalahUic Castle and 


( Eettcrcaim House in the last twenty 
1 years. ‘The biographer of Dr. 


1 Johnson,’ he writes, ‘leapt imme- * 

■ diatcly Into fame; it has taken 14-0 
i years to discover James Boswell, the *• 
jt mjjn—awl the discovery goes on.’ ;i 
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INTRODUCTION 


Boswell's Life of Johnson was first published in i7gr, and the 
various editions, abridgments, and selections issued since that 
date are literally innumerable, 1 The Life has indeed for long 
been established as one of the classics of English literature—a 
classic not merely in the sense of being a book which no gentle¬ 
man’s library should be without, but a classic constantly re- 
piinted and re-edited because it is constantly re-read. It was a 
sure instinct that led the late J. M. Dent to make the Life of 
Johnson the inaugural volume in Everyman’s Library, and the 
present edition is enriched by a new index compiled by Mr. Alan 
Dent on a scale of thoroughness unprecedented in cheap editions. 

Out of this immense fame two major fallacies have grown: the 
fallacy that, had it not been for Boswell’s Life, we should know 
very little about Johnson; and the fallacy that Boswell was a 
licentious booby who wrote a great book by accident. For the 
second of tlicso fallacies Macaulay’s famous essay in which he 
reviewed Crokcr’s edition of 1831 is primarily responsible; and 
it may be well, in the first instance, to recall the scene in Tom 
Davies’s back parlour in Russell Street, Lovent Garden where 
Johnson and lloswcll first met on 16th May 1763. It was one 
of the great meetings of history, and a study of it is essential to 
the proper understanding of the relationship bctweenrtEls two 
men, 2 Johnson was in his fifty-fourth year. The son of a 
Lichfield bookseller, he had hud four terms at I’cmbroke College, 
Oxford, but had been obliged to leave without a degree. After 
some literary hack-work ut Birmingham lie had married a widow 
twice his age and set up a private school not far from his old home 
at Lichfield. The school, at,which David Garrick was a pupil, 
had been a failure, and in 1737 Johnson had come to London, an 
adventurer in literature with 2 \d. in his pocket. Of necessity, 
ho had gone the way of all literary hacks, writing verses, essays, 
reviews, and acting for a time as House of Commons reporter. 
Sometimes he had aspired to writing of more permanent worth, 

1 For Homo of tin moro Important editions sec BiUJugropliiral Note, p. xii. 

3 Sen pp. an a. in tills edition. 
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his two poems (.London and The Van fly of Unman Wishes), his 
play {Irene), and his Proposals for an edition of Shakespeare. 
Gradually the critics and the publishers recognized that he was 
a scholar as well as a journalist, and he was commissioned to 
undertake a Dictionary of the English Language. With a small 
body of assistants he accomplished a task normally entrusted to 
a whole academy of scholars, and Boswell did not exaggerate 
when he wrote; “The world contemplated with wonder so 
stupendous a work achieved by one man.” Concurrently, John¬ 
son had produced a collection of essays (The Rambler) which had 
established him as the Great Moralist even before he became the 
Great Lexicographer, a reputation which was enhanced by 
Rasselus, perhaps the most popular of his works among his con¬ 
temporaries and one which long maintained its popularity, as 
readers of Cranford may remember. Through these years J o)m- 
son had also won a reputation as u clubman and a conversa¬ 
tionalist, but not until he was fifty-three years of age was his 
eminence as a scholar and man of letters publicly recognized. 
In 1762, to his great surprise (for he had been no friend to 
Government) he was awarded a pension of £300 per annum by 
George III, At length Johnson was relieved of the necessity of 
writing for bread and was free to develop the exercise of’ his 
powers as moralist, critic, talker, and, when he so wished, as 
writer. This was the man whom Boswell yearned to meet in 
1763. What Tom Davies told him made him the more eager: 
‘He increased my impatience more and more to see the cxlin¬ 
ordinary man whose works I highly valued and whose conversa¬ 
tion was reported to be so peculiarly excellent.’ 

Suppose (honesco referens) that Boswell had been robbed and 
murdered on his journey to London and that the meeting had 
never taken place. The greatest biography in tlic language, 
perhaps in any language, would have been lost to us and the 
name of Dr. Johnson might not liavo become a household word. 
But Johnson’s fame would still have been secure. Quite apart 
from the records of his life and conversation preserved by his 
friends (Hawkins, Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney, Murphy Reynolds, 
Percy, and many others), his own work as poet, critic, essayist, 
and lexicographer would have remained air enduring monument. 
‘Never,” wrote Sir Walter Raleigh, “was there a more ignorant 
fable than the fable which makes Boswell the creator of Johnson's 
greatness.” 

It was, indeed, as a young and eager spectator of greatness that; 
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Boswell waited anxiously in the back parlour in Russell Street. 
The son of Lord Auchinleck, a Scottish judge, he was but twenty- 
three years old. He had been educated first at the High School 
and then at the University of Edinburgh. He had also sat for 
one winter session under Adam Smith at Glasgow. From an 
early age he developed two dominating ambitions—authorship 
and the acquaintance of famous men. In the words of a Memoir 
written in later years by himself: “Having no uncommon desire 
for the company of men distinguished for talents and literature, 
he was fortunate enough to get himself received into that of 
those who were considerably his superior in age” and at the same 
time he determined to practise authorship himself. His first 
two pieces were anonymous, but one was described as “By a 
Genius” and the other was dedicated to James Boswell, Esq. 
In one of his many contributions to A Collection of Original 
Poems by Scotch Gentlemen (1762) he sketched himself with 
psychological precision: 

U—is pleasant and gay, 

For frolic by nature design’d: 

He heedlessly rattles away 
When the company is to his mind. 

This maxim, ho saysj you may sec. 

We can never have com without chaff; 

So not a bent sixpence cares he, 

Whether with him or at him you laugh. 

Proud as he was of the acquaintance of the literati of Edinburgh, 
Boswell longed for London as “a high step on the scale of 
felicity"; he wanted “the happiness of the beau nionde and the 
company of men of genius," and one of the greatest of that com¬ 
pany was Samuel Johnson. As always, Boswell was undaunted 
by the snubs administered to him at the first meeting and, in 
fact, his good humour made an immediate appeal to Johnson. 
Very soon they were supping a deux at the Mitre and a few 
months later they travelled together to Harwich, whence Boswell 
was to embark upon his continental tour. The professed pur¬ 
pose of the tour was the study of law at Utrecht,; in fact, Boswell 
used it to make himself persona grata amongst famous men and 
pretty women. He introduced himself to Rousseau in a latter 
of superb effrontery: “Put your trust,” he wrote, “in a remark¬ 
able foreigner. You will never regret it." To his friend 
VV. J. Temple he truthfully wrote that no other man in Europe 
could have written such a letter. Similarly, he hod a vehement 
dispute with Voltaire on religious and other topics. In Italy 
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he met John Wilkes, who declared that he was the most liberal 
man he had ever met. But Boswell wanted “something more 
than just the common course of what is called the tour of 
Europe,” and Corsica occurred to him as a place which nohody 
else had seen. Apart from the exaggerated enthusiasm with 
which ho espoused the cause of the Corsican patriots, the tour 
of the island was important in that, it gave him the material for 
his first substantial piece of literary work, namely his Account 
of Corsica, the Journal of a Tour to that Island and Memoirs of 
Pascal Paoli. “For my part,’ Boswell wrote in his Preface, “ L 
should be proud to be known as an authour and I have an ardent 
ambition for literary fame. ... Whatever my ambition may bo, I 
trust that my confidence is not too great, nor my hopes too san¬ 
guine.” Certainly his confidence in his Account of Corsica was 
justified. Three editions were published as well as translations into 
several languages. At the age of twenty-nine, J ames Boswell was 
one of the best-known English authors in F.urope. Furthermore, in 
his sketch of Pascal Paoli, he had given a hint of the biographical 
and pictorial skill which he was afterwards to display on a wirier 
canvas. On his return to England he pursued his Corsican 
theme: he appeared in the dress of a Corsican chieftain at the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon; he wore the same 
costume at an interview with Pitt; he edited a volume of Essays 
in favour of the Brave Corsicans. Meanwhile, he had been culled 
to the Scotch Bar; but it was literary, rather than legal, fame that 
he continually sought, and while the famous Douglas case was 
still sub judice in 1767 he published, anonymously, Doraruio, 
A Spanish Tale, a little book which summarized the points of 
the case under a very thin disguise. Three editions were pub¬ 
lished before it was suppressed, and favourable notices of it 
appeared in several journals—all written by Boswell himself, 
A major literary enterprise of his late life was the series of 
seventy essays contributed to The London Magazine under the title 
“The Hypochondriack.” They were wiitten between 1777 and 
1783 and are at least evidence of Boswell’s ability to exert him¬ 
self to the production of a monthly essay over a considerable 
period. “ Of the talents which ordinarily raise men to eminence 
as writers,” wrote Macaulay in 1831, “Boswell had absolutely 
none.” Even the briefest glance at Boswell's literary career, up 
to the time of tire publication of The Tour to the Hebrides (1785), 
should be sufficient to show the injustice, the absurdity even, of 
this wild verdict It was neither beginner’s luck nor a dunce’s 
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naivete that brought about the success of the Life of Johnson. 
It was, indeed, no part of Boswell’s plan to be regarded merely 
ns the graceful and entertaining amateur of letters. Nor was he 
content to be simply the devotee of Johnson or any other great 
man. He loved the company of great men, of course. But to 
be in their company was the beginning, not the end, of his own 
personal ambition, and he was always on the look-out for fresh 
openings of literary distinction. He was fond, for instance, of 
The Beggar's Opera, and one night he records that he thought 
of publishing an edition with notes. Why? Because “then 
there would be in Libraries, Shops and Catalogues Boswell’s 
Beggar’s Opera.” During the twenty years of his friendship 
with Johnson he “had the scheme of writing his life constantly 
in view.” But even before that he had begun to keep a journal, 
and the Life was a culminating, rather than an isolated, achieve¬ 
ment. Moreover, the twenty years of personal friendship repre¬ 
sented less than a third of Johnson’s life, and during those years 
Boswell was far from being in constant touch with Johnson. 
He saw him on visits to London (about 180 days in all) and they 
were together for three months during the Scottish tour. But 
Boswell had his plan clear in his mind’s eye and was not to 
be permanently deflected from it by dissipation or depression. 
"I flatter myself,” he wrote, “it [the Life] will exhibit him more 
completely than any person ancient or modem has yet been 
preserved.” The brilliance of Boswell’s success is such that 
there is frequently a danger of looking at him through the wrong 
end of the telescope. Finis coronat opus; and in order to. con¬ 
template the triumph in its proper light, it is but fair, that we 
should first learn something of the ambition, the experiment, 
and the industry upon which the final achievement was built 
rather than that we should go straight to the Life of Johnson 
and deduce from it alone what manner of man its author was. 
This was the cardinal error of Macaulay and of those whom he 
influenced. Macaulay might at least have paid a little more 
attention both to the Account of Corsica and its Preface and to 
the Advertisement to the Life in which Boswell quite justifiably 
refers to the “labour and anxious attention” in the collection 
and arrangement of material, to the “stretch of miud and prompt 
assiduity’’ required for the preservation of conversations, and 
to the necessity of “running hulf over London in order.to fix a 
date correctly.” 1 


1 p. ivll in till* edition. 
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But, 0/ course, Macaulay could 'not know what is now known 
of Boswell’s workmanship, and it remains to add something 
about the extraordinary discoveries of the last, twenty years. 

Few authors, indeed, have been so gradually, yet so drama¬ 
tically, revealed as James Boswell. After a life of recurrent 
dissipation, combined with remarkable literary industry, Boswell 
died at the age of fifty-five in 1795. He left his manuscripts 
to his three friends. Sir William Forbes, W. J. Temple, and 
Edmund Malone, giving them “discretionary power to publish 
more or less.” Forbes and Malone discussed the question but 
decided to “do nothing for the present.” When Boswell’s son 
(James Boswell the younger) died in 1822, a few manuscripts 
and proof-sheets belonging to his father were sold with his 
library. It was then believed, and for a hundred years continued 
to be believed, that the great mass of Boswell papers had been 
destroyed. 

In 1850 a certain Major Stone was making a few purchases in 
the shop of Madame Noel at Boulogne. Observing that the 
paper in which his purchases were wrapped was the fragment of 
an English letter, he made inquiry and found that Madame was 
using a whole bundle of such letters as wrapping-paper. Major 
Stone bought the bundle, which was found to contain about a 
hundred letters written by Boswell to his friend W. J, Temple. 
These letters were published in 1857 and provided a most 
valuable introduction to the study of Boswell’s life and habits. 
Of the small collection of manuscripts dispersed at the sale of 
the younger Boswell’s library, a few came into the hands of 
collectors and were subsequently printed; Botwelliana, acommon- 
place-book, came into the possession of Lord Houghton and was 
published, with a memoir, in 1874; some proof-sheets of the 
Life and Boswell’s Note-book of 1776-7 were acquired by the 
late R. B. Adam, The note-book (containing Boswell’s notes on 
Johnson’s early life) was published in 1925 and together with the 
■proof-sheets illustrated both the care taken in obtaining accurate 
material and the skill shown in its treatment. But even in 1925 
it was still generally believed that these fragments were the only 
portions of Boswell’s archives that had escaped destruction. 
Then rumours began to circulate that the Boswell manuscripts 
had not, after all, been destroyed, but that they were reposing 
at Malaliide Castle, County Dublin, the home of the late Lord 
Talbot de Malahidc, a great-great-grandson, on his mother’s 
side, of James Boswell. These rumours were substantiated and 
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in 1927 Colonel Ralph Isham, an enthusiastic American biblio¬ 
phile, secured the whole collection. Between 1928 and 1934 the 
contents of this collection were issued in a privately printed 
series ot eighteen volumes/ and in these volumes will be found 
Boswell’s journals and letters of various dates, his love-letters 
to many correspondents, full accounts of his interviews with 
Rousseau and Voltaire, drafts of portions of the Life, and many 
other documents of the first importance. Here, indeed, was 
God’s plenty, but the end was not yet. Some years after the 
discovery of the main collection, an ancient croquet-box in a 
Mulahidc cupboard was opened. It was found to contain not 
mallets and hoops, but a manuscript beyond the dreams of 
literary avarice—the manuscript of A Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides - 2 

Meanwhile, in 1930, Professor C. C. Abbott, of Aberdeen, had 
visited Fettercairn House in search of material relating to James 
Beattie, whose life had been written by Sir William Forbes, one 
of Boswell’s literary executors. Boxes and packets of docu¬ 
ments were laid out for Professor Abbott’s inspection. At the 
bottom of one pile was a bundle labelled “My Journal’’—the 
handwriting was James Boswell’s. Another chest contained 
packets marker! “Letters from Mr. Boswell”; in another were 
wads of letters from Dr. Johnson, the collection amounting to 
some 1,Goo documents in all. A catalogue was published in 
r936, but a legal dispute delayed the release of the manuscripts 
and it was not until T946 that the Fettercairn collection was 
acquired by Colonel Isham. About the same.time he secured a 
fresh hoard of material that had come to light in a Malahide out¬ 
house. This second Malahide find is said to be of the greatest 
importance: it contains, for instance, 1,300 pages of the manu¬ 
script of the Life ; records of conversations with Johnson not 
printed hitherto; further instalments of Boswell’s Journals, in¬ 
cluding that of the first meeting with Johnson; many letters 
between Boswell and Garrick, Burke, Wilkes, Reynolds, and 
others; some early poems by Johnson, previously unknown; a 
character-sketch of Goldsmith by Reynolds. 

The full value of this vast wealth of new material cannot yet 
be precisely estimated. Much editorial labour will be involved 
before it can be presented to the world of readers tlmt waits 
eagerly for it, but at length Boswell’s passion for self-expression 

1 See lUbUoftT'ipliical Note. This edition Is available in a tew large libraries. Hie 
prospects of a “trade" edition am uncertain. 

•Separately published in 1936. 
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and self-revelation will have its reward. The biographer of 
Dr. Johnson leapt immediately into fame; it has taken 150 
years to discover James Boswell, the man—and the discovery 
goes on. 

S. C. ROBERTS. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge, 

April 1949. 

Postscript. It has now been announced that the complete 
collection of Maluhidc and Fettercairn Papers has been acquired 
by Yale University. This collection is estimated to make 
between forty and fifty volumes and it is hoped that the first 
of these will be published in 1950. 

August 1949 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

The following is a list of Boswoil'3 principal works published in 
his lifetime: 

Elegy on the Death of an Amiable Young Lady. 1761. 

An Ode to Tragedy, 1761. 

The Cub, at Newmarket, 176a. 

Letters between the Honourable Andrew Erskine and James 
Boswell, 1763. 

Dorando, A Spanish Tale, 17C7. 

The Essence of the Douglas Cause, 1767. 

An Account of Corsica, The Journal of a Tour to the Island; and 
Memoirs of Pascal Paoli, 1768. 1 

British Essays in favour of the Bravo Corsicans, 1769. 

The Hypochoudriack (seventy essays in The London Magazine), 
1777-83. 

A Letter to the People of Scotland, 1783. 

The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 1785, 

Ode by Dr. Samuel Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 1788. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, 1791. 

A second edition "corrected and considerably enlarged by 
, additional Letters and interesting Anecdotes " was issued in 1793 
and was the last published in Boswell’s lifetime; after his death 
in 1795, the third (1799). fourth (1804), fifth (1807), and sixth 
(1811) editions were published under the editorship of Edmond 
Malone who added many new letters and notes and the present 
text follows that of Malone's last edition. By 1822 a ninlh 
edition had appeared, but it was Croker’s edition of 1831 which 
brought the work into renewed prominence and provided! the 
famous reviews of Macaulay and Carlvle. Apart from the in¬ 
accuracies which Macaulay delighted 'to expose, Crolccr inter¬ 
polated The Tour to the Hebrides, Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes, and 
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much else into Boswell's text, with tho result that, as Carlyle 
wrote: “You begin a sentence under Boswell's guidance ... in 
the middle starts up one of those Bracket ligatures, and stitches 
you in from half a page to Iwoniy or thirty pages of a Hawkins, 
Tyers, Murphy, Piozzi. ..." 

Of later editions one of the best was that of Alexander Napier 
(i88j|) with a volume of Johnsnuiana by Robina Napier. This 
was followed in 1887 by the edition of George Birkbeck Hill, the 
standard edition for scholarly uso and especially notable for its 
monumental index. This edition has been completely revised 
and augmented by Dr. L. F. Powell, the first four volumes con¬ 
taining the Life being published in 1934: tho fifth and sixth, 
containing The Tour to the Hebrides and the Index respectively, 
will, it is hoped, be published in 1949. As the definitive edition 
tor scholars, "Hill-Powell" is firmly established 

The successive discoveries ol Boswell's letters and MSS. during 
the last hundred years have led to the publication of: 

Letters of James Boswell to W. J. Temple, 1857. 

Boswelliana. The Commonplace Book of James Boswell. Ed: 
C. Kogcis and R. M. Milnes, 1874. 

Letters of James Boswell, Ed. C. 13 . Tinker, 1924. 

Boswell's Note Book, 1776-7. Ed. R. W. C[hapman], 1925. 

Privato Papers of James Boswell from Malahidc Castle in the 
collection of It. H. Isliam. 18 vols. Ed. G. Scott and 
F. A. Pottle, 1928-34. 

For fuller bibliographical details, sec: 

F. A. Pottle, The Literary Career of James Boswell, 1929. 

F. A. and M. S. Pottle, Tire Privato Papers from Malahide, A 
Catalogue, 1931. 

C. C. Abbott, A Catalogue of Papers found at Fettercairn House, 
1936 - 

The latest finds at Malahide and Fettercairn await publication; 
and a definitive Life of Boswell, based on the new material, remains 
to bo written. Meanwhile, reference may be made to tho following: 

P. Fitzgerald, Life of James Boswell, 1891. 

W. K. Leaslc, James Boswell, 1897. 

W. Raleigh, Six Essays on Johnson, 1910. 

George Mallory, Boswell the Biograpbor, 1912. 

C. B. Tinker, Young Boswell, 1922, 

C. K. Vulliamy, Janies Boswell, 1932. 

Peter Quennell, Four Portraits, 1045. 

B. H. Bronson, Johnson Agonistos and other Essays, 1946. 

D. B. Wyndham Lewis, The Hooded Hawk, 1946" 




DEDICATION TO 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Evkry liberal motive that can actuate an Anthour in 
the dedication of his labours, concurs in directing me to you, as 
the person to whom the following Work should be inscribed. 

If there be a pleasure in celebrating the distinguished merit of 
a contemporary, mixed with a certain degree of vanity not alto¬ 
gether inexcusable, in appearing fully sensible of it, where can I 
find one, in complimenting whom I can with more general ap¬ 
probation gratify those feelings ? Your excellence not only in 
the Art over which you have long presided with unrivalled fame, 
but also in Philosophy and elegant Literature, is well known to 
the present, and will continue to be the admiration of future 
ages. Your equal and placid temper, ybur variety of conver¬ 
sation, your true politeness, by which you are so amiable in 
private society, and that enlarged hospitality which has long 
made your house a common centre of union for the great, the 
accomplished, the learned, and the ingenious; all these qualities 
I can, in perfect confidence of not being accused of flattery, 
ascribe to you. 

If a man may indulge an honest pride, in having it known 
to the world, that he has been thought worthy of particular 
attention by a person of the first eminence in the age in which 
he lived, whose company has been universally courted, I am 
justified in availing myself of the usual privilege of a Dedication, 
when I mention that there has been a long and uninterrupted 
friendship between us. 

if gratitude should be acknowledged for favours received, I 
have tills opportunity, my dour Sir, most sincerely to thank you 
for the many happy hours which I owe to your kindness,—for 
the cordiality with which you have at all times been pleased to 
I welcome me,—for the number of valuable acquaintances to 
whom you have introduced me,—for the nodes cceneeque Deihn, 

■ which I have enjoyed under your roof. 

If a work should be inscribed to one who is master of the sub¬ 
ject of it, and whose approbation, therefore, must ensure it credit 
and success, the life of Dr. Johnson is, with the greatest pro¬ 
priety, dedicated to Sir Joshua Roynoids, who was the intimate 

xv 
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and beloved lricnd oi that great man; the inend, whom lie 
declared to be “ the most invulnerable man lie knew; whom, if 
he should quarrel with him, he should find the most difficulty 
how to abuse." You, my dear Sir, studied him, and knew him 
well: you venerated and admired him. Yet, luminous as ho 
was upon the whole, you perceived all the similes which mingled 
in the grand composition; all the little peculiarities and slight 
blemishes which marked the literary Colossus. Your very 
warm commendation of the specimen which X gave in my 
" Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” of my being able to pre¬ 
serve his conversation in an authentick and lively manner, 
which opinion the Publick has confirmed, was tlie best en¬ 
couragement for me to persevere in my purpose of producing the 
whole of my stores. 

In one respect, this Work will, in some passages, be dh'teront 
from the former. Inmy “ Tour, ” I was almost unboundedly open 
in my communications, and from my eagerness to display the 
wonderful fertility and readiness of Johnson's wit, freely shewed 
to the world its dexterity, even when I was myself the object of 
it. I trusted that I should bo liberally understood, as knowing 
very well what I was about, and by no means as simply uncon¬ 
scious of the pointed effects of the satire. I own, indeed, that I 
was arrogant enough to suppose that the tenour of tlie rest of 
the book would sufficiently guard me against such a strango 
imputation. But-it seems I judged too well of the world; for, 
though I could scarcely believe it, X have been undoubtedly 
informed, that many persons, especially in distant quarters, not 
penetrating enough into Johnson's character, so as io under¬ 
stand his mode of treating his friends, have arraigned my judge¬ 
ment, instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that they could 
observe. 

It is related ol the great Dr. Clarke, that when in one of his 
leisure hours ho was unbending himself with a few friends in the 
most playful and frolicksomo manner, he observed Beau Nash 
approaching; upon which he suddenly stopped;—"My boyg, 
(said he,) let us be grave; here comes a fool.” The world, my 
friend, I have found to be a great fool, as to that particular on 
which it has become necessary to speak very plainly. 1 have, 
therefore, in this Work been more reserved; and though I tdl 
nothing but the truth, I have still kept in my mind that the 
whole truth is not always to be exposed. This, however, I have 
managed so as to occasion no diminution of the pleasure which 
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my book should afford; though malignity may sometimes be 
disappointed of its gratifications. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 

London, And faithful humble servant, 

April ao, xygi. 1 AMES BOSWELL. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 

X at last deliver to the world a Work which I have long 
promised, and of which, 1 am afraid, too high expectations have 
been raised. The delay of its publication must be imputed, in a 
considerable degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has been 
shewn by distinguished persons in all quarters to supply me with 
additional information concerning its illustrious subject; 
resembling in this the grateful tribes of ancient nations, of which 
every individual was eager to throw a stone upon the grave of a 
departed Hero, and thus to share in the pious office of erecting 
an honourable monument to his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which 1 have collected 
and arranged the materials of which these volumes are com¬ 
posed, will hardly be conceived by those who read them with 
careless facility. The stretch of mind and prompt assiduity by 
which so many conversations wore preserved, I myself, at some 
distance of time, contemplate with wonder; and 1 must be 
allowed to suggest, that the nature of the work, in other re¬ 
spects, as it consists of innumerable detached particulars, all 
which, even the most minute, I have spared no pains to ascer¬ 
tain with a scrupulous authenticity, has occasioned a degree of 
trouble far beyond that of any other species of composition. 
Worn l to detail the books which 1 have consulted, and the 
inquiries which 1 have found it necessary to make by various 
channels, 1 should probably bo thought ridiculously ostenta¬ 
tious. Let mo only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, that 
I have sometimes boon obliged to tun half over London, in 
order to fix a date correctly; which, when I had accomplished, 
1 well knew would obtain me no praise, though a failure would 
have been to my discredit. And after all, perhaps, hard as it 
may be, 1 shall not be surprised if omissions or mistakes be 
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pointed out with invidious severity. 1 have also boon extremely 
careful as to the exactness of my quotations; holding that there 
is a respect due to the puhlick, which should oblige every 
Authour to attend to this, and never to presume to introduce 
them with ,—"1 think I have read;"—or—"If I remember 
right;" when the originals may be examined, 

1 beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those who have 
been pleased to favour me with communications and advice in 
the conduct of my Work. But J cannot sufiiciently acknow¬ 
ledge my obligations to my friend Mr. Malone, who was so good 
as to allow me to road to him almost thewholeof my manuscript, 
and make such remarks as wore greatly for the advantage of the 
Work; though it is but fair to him to mention, that upon many 
occasions I differed from him, and followed my own judgement. 

I regret exceedingly that I was deprived of the benelit of his re¬ 
vision, when not more than one-half of the book had passed 
through the press; but after having completed his very laborious 
and admirable edition of Shakspbare, for which he generously 
would accept of no other reward but that fame which he has so 
deservedly obtained, he fulfilled his promise of a long-wislied-for 
visit to his relations in Ireland; from whence his safe return ' 
finibus Alticis is desired by his friends hero, with all the classical 
ardour of Sic te Diva patens Cypri; for there is no man in whom 
more elegant and worthy qualities are united; and whose society, 
therefore, is more valued by those who know him. 

It is painful to mo to think, that while 1 was carrying on this 
Work, several of those to whom it would have been most inter¬ 
esting have died. Such melancholy disappointments we know 
to be incident to humanity; but we do not feel them the less. 
Let me particularly lament the Keverend Thomas Warxon, and 
the Reverend Dr, Adams. Mr. Warxon, amidst his variety of 
genius and learning, was an excellent Biographer. His con¬ 
tributions to my Collection are highly estimable; and as be had 
a true relish of my "Tour to the Hebrides," I trust I ahonlcl now 
have been gratified with a larger share of his kind approbation. 
Dr. Adams, eminent as the Head of a College, as a writer, and as 
A most amiable man, had known Johnson from his early years, 
and was his friend through life, What reason had I to hope for 
the countenance of that venerable Gentleman to this Work, will 
appear from what he wrote to me upon a former occasion from 
Oxford, November 17, 1785:—“Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, 
not knowing where it will find you, to thank you for your very 
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agreeable ‘Tour,’ which I found here on my return from the 
country, and in which you have depicted our friend so perfectly 
to my fancy, in every attitude, every scene and situation, that 
1 have thought myself in the company, and of the party almost 
throughout St has given very general satisfaction; and those 
who have found most fault with a passage hero and there, have 
agreed that they could not help going through, and being enter¬ 
tained with the whole. I wish, indeed, some few gross ex¬ 
pressions had been softened, and a few of our hero’s foibles had 
been a little more shaded; but it is useful to see the weaknesses 
incident to groat minds; and you have given us Dr. Johnson’s 
authority that in history all ought to be told." 

Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a just representation 
of Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. Nor will T suppress my 
satisfaction in the consciousness, that by recording so con¬ 
siderable a portion of the wisdom and wit of "the brightest 
ornament of the eighteenth century," 1 I have largely provided 
for the instruction and entertainmeut of mankind. 

Louden, April 20, 1791. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 

That L was anxious for the success of a work which had em¬ 
ployed much of my time and labour, I do not wish to conceal: 
but whatever doubts I at auy time entertained, have been 
entirely removed by the very favourable reception with which 
it has boon honoured. That reception has excited my best 
exertions to render my book more perfect; and in tliis en¬ 
deavour I have had the assistance not only of some of my par¬ 
ticular friends, but of many other learned aucl ingenious men, 
by which I have been enabled to rectify some mistakes, and to 
enrich the Work with many valuable additions. These I have 
ordered to be printed separately in quarto, for the accommo¬ 
dation of the purchasers of the first edition. May I bo per¬ 
mitted to say that the typography of both editions does honour 
to tlio press of Mr. Hunky Baldwin, now Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Stationers, whom 1 have long known a 
worthy man and an obliging friend. 

In the strangely mixed scones of human existence, our feelings 
1 Sec Mr. Malinin's Preface to hie edition of Shotepenre. 
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are olton at once pleasing and painful. Ot this truth, the 
progress of the present Work furnishes a striking instance. It 
was highly gratifying to me that my friend. Sir Joshua .Rey¬ 
nolds, to whom it is inscribed, lived to peruse it, and to give 
the strongest testimony to its fidelity; but before a second 
edition, which he contributed to improve, could bo (hushed, the 
world has been deprived of that most valuable man; a loss of 
which the regret will be deep, and lasting, and extensive, pro¬ 
portionate to the felicity which ho diffused through a wide circle 
of admirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious subject ol this Work, by being 
more extensively and intimately known, however elevated 
before, has risen in the veneration and love of mankind, 1 feel a 
satisfaction beyond what fame can afford. We cannot, indeed, 
too much or too often admire his wonderful powers of mind, 
when we consider that the principal store of wit and wisdom 
which this Work contains, was not a particular selection from 
his general conversation, but was merely his occasional talk at 
such times as I had the good fortune to be in his company; and, 
without doubt, if his discourse at other periods had been col¬ 
lected with the same attention, the whole tenor of what lie 
uttered would have been found equally excellent. 

His strong, clear, and animated enforcement of religion, 
morality, loyalty, and subordination, while it delights and 
improves the wise and the good, will, I trust, prove au effectual 
antidote to that detestable sophistry which has been lately 
imported from France, under the false name of Philosophy, and 
with a malignant industry has been employed against the pcaco, 
good order, and happiness of society, in our free and prosperous 
country; but, thanks be to God, without producing the per¬ 
nicious effects which were hoped for by its propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-complacency, that this 
extensive biographical work, however inferior in its nature, may 
in one respect be assimilated to the Odyssey. Amidst a thousand 
entertaining and instructive episodes the Hero is never long out 
of sight; for they are all in some degree connected with him: and 
He, in the whole course of the History, is exhibited by the 
Autbour for the best advantage of his readers: 

—Quid virtus et qnid sapientia posait, 

Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulyssen 

Should there be any cold-blooded and morose mortals who 
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really dislike this Book, I will give them a story to apply. When 
the great Duke o£ Marlborough, accompanied by Lord Cadogan, 
was one day reconnoitcring the army in Flanders, a heavy rain 
came on, and they both called for their cloaks. Lord Cadogan’s 
servant, a good humoured alert lad, brought his Lordship's in a 
minute. The Duke’s servant, a lazy sulky dog, was so sluggish, 
that his Grace being wet to the skin, reproved him, and had for 
answer witli a grunt, “ T camo as fast as 1 could;" upon which the 
Duke calmly said,—"Cadogan, 1 would not for a thousand 
pounds have that fellow's temper." 

There are so mo men, I believe, who have, or think they have, 
a very small share of vanity. Such may speak of their literary 
fame in a decorous style of diffidence. But I confess, that T am 
so formed by nature and by habit, that to restrain the effusion 
of delight, on having obtained such fame, to me would be truly 
painful. Why then should I suppress it? Why "out of the 
abundance of the heart” should I not speak? Let mo then 
mention with a warm, but no insolent exultation, that I have 
hcen regaled with spontaneous praise of my work by many and 
various persons eminent for their rank, learning, talents, and 
accomplishments; much of winch praise I have under their 
hands to be reposited in my archives at Auchinleck. An 
honourable and reverend friend speaking of the favourable 
reception of my volumes, even in the circles of fashion and 
elegance, said to me, “you have made them all talk Johnson.” 
—Yes, l may add, 1 have Johnsouised the land; and f trust they 
will not only talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus indebted, 
would be tediously ostentatious. 1 cannot however but name 
one whose praise is truly valuable, not only on account of his 
knowledge and abilities, but on account of the magnificent, yet 
dangerous embassy, in which lie is now employed, which makes 
every thing that relates to him peculiarly interesting. Lord 
Macartney favoured me with his own copy of my book, with a 
number of notes, of which I have availed myself. On the first 
leaf I found in liis Lordship's handwriting, an inscription of such 
high commendation, that even I, vain as I am, cannot prevail 
on myself to publish it. 

IJuly i, I 7 y 3 .j 




CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF JOHNSON’S LIFE AND 
CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
1709-1775 

1709. Samuel Johnson born at Lichfield (Sept. 18, N.S.). the 
son of Michael Johnson, a bookseller. No. 1 of the 
Taller, Berkeley's Essay towards a New Theory of 
Vision, and Matthew Prior’s Poems. 

1711. No. 1 ot the Spectator. Hume born. 
tji2. Johnson is taken to London to be touched for the evil 
by Queen Anne. Pope’s Rape of the Loch. Gay’s 
Trivia. 

1713. Addison's Cato, and Berkeley’s Three Dialogues. Sterne 
born. 

L7T4. Accession of George 1 . 

1715. Vol. I. of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Burnet and Wycherley 

died. Jacobite Rebellion. 

1716. Garrick and Gray bom. 

1717. Johuson sent to Lichfield Grammar-School. . Horace 

Walpole bom. 

1719. Part I, of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Addison died. 

1721. Smollett and Collins bom. 

1723. Adam Smith bom. 

1724. Allan Rumsay’s Evergreen and Tea-Table Miscellany, and 

Vol. I. of Burnet’s History of His Own 'Time. 

1725. Johnson removed to Stourbridge School. Allan Ram¬ 

say's Gentle Shepherd. 

1726. Swift’s Gulliver's Travels and Thomson’s Winter. 

1727. Accession of Gcorgo II.' Gay’s Fables, Sir Isaac 

Newton died. 1 ■ 

1728. Johnson, after spending two years at home, goes to Pem¬ 

broke College, Oxford (Oct,). Pope’s Dnnciad. 
Goldsmith born. 

1729. Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Burke 

born. Steele and Congreve died., 

T73t. Johnson leaves Oxford without a degree (Dec.). , 
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1731. Johnson’s father dies (Dec.), Johnson receiving £20 
from his effects. The Gentleman's Magazine estab¬ 
lished. Cowper and Churchill born. Ueloo died. 
r732. Johnson an usher at the Markc t- H os worth School. Pope’s 
Essay on Man (Epistles I. and II.). Gay died. 

1733. Johnson, living chiefly at Birmingham, translates Lobo’s 

Voyage to Abyssinia. 

1734. Johnson publishes proposals for printing the poems of 

Politico, and for the first time offers his services to 
Cave, proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine. 

1735. Johnson marries (July 9) Elisabeth, the widow of henry 

Porter, a Birmingham mercer. (Johnson’s wife is 
supposed to have brought him about £700 or £800.) 
He publishes his translation of Lobo’s Voyage to 
Abyssinia. 

1736. Johnson sets up a “private academy” at Filial, in 

Staffordshire, one of his pupils being David Garrick. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 

1737. Johnson and Garrick set out together for London. 

Johnson makes further proposals to Cave, and returns 
to Lichfield, where he completes his tragedy of Irene, 
After staying at Lichfield for three months he settles 
with Mrs. Johnson in London. Gibbon bom. 

1738. Johnson “ enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular coadjutor in 

his magazine." He publishes London (May). With 
a view to obtaining the mastership of Appleby School 
he endeavours, unsuccessfully, to obtain the degree of 
M.A; from Oxford University. 

1739. Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature. 

1740. Cibber’s Apology for his Life, and Richardson’s Pamela. 

James Boswell born. 

1741. This year and the two following Johnson is the “ sole 

composer” of the Parliamentary Debates in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

1742. Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, Shenstone’s Schoolmistress, 

and Young’s Night Thoughts, 

1744. Johnson publishes his Life of Savage . Akensidc's 

Pleasures of the Imagination. Pope died. ■ 

1745. Swift died. Jacobite Rebellion. 

1746. Collin’s Odes (dated 1747). 

I 747- Johnson publishes his Plan for a Dictionary of the English 
Language, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. Gray’s Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 
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1748. Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, Smollett’s Roderick Ran¬ 

dom, and Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. Thomson 
died. 

1749. Johnson, publishes The Vanity of Human Wishes and Irene. 

Irene is brought out by Garrick at Drury Lane. Field¬ 
ing’s Tom Jones. 

1750. Johnson begins the publication of the Rambler. 

1751. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and Hume's 

Inquiry concerning the Principles oj Morals. R. B. 
Sheridan born. 

1752. Johnson’s wife dies. The last Rambler published. 

I-lume’s Political Discourses. Bishop Butler died. 
Frances Burney and Chatterton born. 

1753. Johnson begins to contribute to Hawkcsworth's Adven¬ 

turer. Berkeley died. 

1754. Hume’s History oj England (Vol. I.), and Lord Boling- 

broke’s Philosophical Writings (edited by David 
Mullet). Fielding died. 

1755. Johnson receives the degree of M.A. from Oxford Uni¬ 

versity. His Dictionary of the English Language 
published. 

1756. Johnson contributes to the Literary Magazine established 

this year, and issues Proposals for an edition of 
Shokspeurc. He refuses a living offered to him in 
Lincolnshire. Burke’s Vindication of Natural Society, 
and Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

1757. Smollett’s History of England (Vols. I.-IV.). Blake 

born. 

1758. Johnson begins a new periodical paper, The Idler. Allan 

Ramsay died. 

1759. Johnson’s mother dies, and he publishes Rasselas, “that 

with the profits he might defray the expence of [her] 
funeral, and pay some little debts which she left.” 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy (Vols. I. and II.), and 
Robertson’s History of Scotland. Robert Burns 
bom. 

1760. Accession of George III. 

1761. Churchill’s Rosciad. Ricliardson died. 

1763. A pension of £300 a year granted to Johnson. M»c- 
pherson’s Ossian, 

1763. Johnson meets Boswell (May 16), who in August starts 
on a tour of three years on the Continent. Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine, and Smart’s Song to Dctvtd, 
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1764. The Literary Club founded, Sir Joshua Reynolds being 

the first proposer of it, and Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, 
and Goldsmith among the first members. Goldsmith's 
Traveller, Walpole’s Castle 0] Otranto, and Chal lorton’s 
Elinour ami Juga. 

1765. Johnson receives the degree of LL.L). from Trinity Col¬ 

lege, Dublin, He is introduced to the Thrules. His 
edition of Shakspcare published. Percy’s Reliques oj 
Ancient Poetry. 

1766. Boswell returns to England (February). Goldsmith’s 

Vtear of Wakefield. 

1767. Johnson lias a conversation with George III. in the library 

at Buckingham Palace. 

3768. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Goldsmith’s Good-Natured 
Man, Gray’s Poems (the first collected edition), and 
Boswell’s Account of Corsica. Sterne died. 

1769. Burke’s Observations on the Present Stale of the Nation, 

the first Letter of “ Junius,” and Robertson’s History 
of Charles V. 

1770. Johnson publishes his pamphlet, The Raise Alarm, on the 

Middlesex election. Burke’s Thoughts on the Present 
Discontent and Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, (hatter- 
ton died. Wordsworth bom. 

1771. Beattie’s- Minstrel (Book I.), and Smollett’s Humphrey 

Clinker. Gray and Smollett died. Walter Scott 
bom. 

1772. The Letters of Junius (first collected edition). Sir Joshua 

Reynolds’s Discourses. Coleridge born. 

1773. Johnson visits Scotland with Boswell (Aug. r4 to Nov. 

22). Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, and Fergusson’s 
Poems. 

1774. Johnson visits Wales with Mr. and Mrs. Thrnlo (Jidy- 

September). Burke’s Speech on American Taxation, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Sou, and Vol, I. of 
Thomas Warton’s History of English Poetry. Gold¬ 
smith died. Southey bom. 

1775. Johnson receives the degree, of D.C.L. from Oxford Uni¬ 

versity. He visits France with Mr. and Mrs. Thmlc 
(October and November). His Journey to the West¬ 
ern Islands of Scotland and Taxation no Tyranny 
' published. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
■ America, and Sheridan’s Rivals . Jane Austen, Lamb, 
and Landor bom. 



THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


To write the Life of him who excelled all mankind in writing 
the lives of others, and who, whether we consider his extra¬ 
ordinary endowments, or his various works, has been equalled 
by few in any age, is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me 
a presumptuous tusk. 

llad Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity with 
the opinion which he has given , 1 that every man’s life may be 
best written by himself; had he employed in the preservation 
of his own history, that clearness of narration and elegance of 
language in which he has embalmed so many eminent persons, 
the world would probably have had the most perfect example 
of biography that was ever exhibited. But although he at 
different times, in a desultory manner, committed to writing 
many particulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, he 
never had persevering diligence enough to form them into a 
regular composition. Of these memorials a few have been 
preserved; but the greater part was consigned by him to the 
flames, a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his friendship 
for upwards of twenty years; as I had the scheme of writing 
his life constantly in view; as he was well apprised of this 
circumstance, and from time to time obligingly satisfied my 
enquiries, by communicating to me the incidents of his early 
years; as I acquired a facility in recollecting, and was very 
assiduous in recording, his conversation, of which the extra¬ 
ordinary vigour and vivacity constituted one of the first features 
of his character; and as I have spared no pains in obtaining 
materials concerning him, from every quarter where I could 
discover that they were to be found, and have been favoured 

* Idler, No. 84. 
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with the most liberal communications by bis friends; I flatter 
myself that few biographers have entered upon such a work ns 
this, with more advantages; independent of literary abilities, in 
which I am not vain enough to compare myself with some great 
names who have gone before me in this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and Memoirs 
of Dr. Johnson have been published, the most, voluminous of 
which is one compiled for the booksellers of London, by Sir 
John Hawkins, Knight, 3 a man, whom, during my long inti¬ 
macy with Dr. Johnson, 1 never saw in his company, I think, 
but once, and I am sure not above twice. Johnson might 
have esteemed him for his decent, religious demeanour, and 
his knowledge of books and literary history; but from the rigid 
formality of his manners, it is evident that they never could 
have lived together with companionable ease and familiarity; 
nor had Sir John Hawkins that nice perception which was 
necessary to mark the finer and less obvious parts of Johnson’s 
character. His being appointed one of his executors, gave 
him an opportunity of taking possession of such fragments of 
a diary and other papers as were left; of which, before 
delivering them up to the residuary legatee, whose property 
they were, he endeavoured to extract the substance. In this 
he has not been very successful, as I have found upon a 
perusal of those papers, which have been since transferred to 
me. Sir John Hawkins’s ponderous labours, I must acknow¬ 
ledge, exhibit & farrago, of which a considerable portion is not 
devoid of entertainment to the lovers of literary gossiping; but 
besides its being swelled out with long unnecessary extracts 
from various works, (even one of several leaves from Osborne';, 
Harleian Catalogue, and those not compiled by Johnson, hut 
by Oldys,) a very small part of it relates to the person who is 
the subject of the book; and, in that, there is such an in¬ 
accuracy in the statement of facts, as in so solemn an anthour 
is hardly' excusable, and certainly makes his narrative very 
unsatisfactory. But what is still worse, there is throughout 
the whole of it a dark uncharitable east, by which the most 

1 Tho Greatest part of this book was written wlillo Sir John I law kins whs alive: and 
T avow, that one object of my strictures was to make him fed some coiujmiu'Uou for hto 
illiberal' treatment of Dr. Johnson. Since his decease, 1 have suppreMed pt*vrr.il of mv 
remarks upon, his wnjk. But though I would not 44 war with the dead " offensively, ’1 
think it necessary to be strenuous in defence of my illustrious friend, which I cannot in% 
without Btrong animadversions upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Lot me mid, 
that though I doubt I should not have been very prompt tn gratily Sir John Hawkins 
votn any compliment in his hfc-time, I do now frankly acknowledge, that, m my opinion, 
his volume, however Inadequate and improper aa a life of Dr. Johnson, and liowoviu dr.- 
credited by unpardonable inaccuracies hi other respects, contains ii collection of curious 
anecdotes and observations, which few men but its author could have brought toother. 
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unfavourable construction is put upon almost every circum¬ 
stance in the character and conduct of my illustrious friend; 
who, I trust, will, by a true and fair delineation, be vindicated 
both from the injurious misrepresentations of this authour, and 
from the slighter aspersions of a lady who once lived in great 
intimacy with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from Bishop 
Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the subject of biography; which, 
though I am aware it may expose me to a charge of artfully 
raising the value of my own work, by contrasting it with that of 
which I have spoken, is so well conceived and expressed, that 
I cannot refrain from here inserting it: 

" 1 shall endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to give you what 
satisfaction I can in' any thing you want to be satisfied in any 
subject of Milton, and am extremely glad you intend to write 
his life. Almost all the life-writers we have had before Toland 
and Desmaiseaux, are indeed strange insipid creatures; and 
yet I hud rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
through with this of Milton’s, or the other’s life of Boileau, 
where there is such a dull, heavy succession of long quotations 
of disintcresting passages, that it makes their method quite 
nauseous. But the verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay 
it down as a principle, that every life must be a book,, and 
what’s worse, it proves a book without a life; for what do we 
know of Boileau, after all his tedious stuff? You are the only 
one, (and I speak it without a compliment,) that by the vigour 
of your stile and sentiments, and the real importance of your 
materials, have the art, (which one would imagine no one could 
have missed,) of adding agreements to the most agreeable 
subject in the world, which is literary history.” 1 

“ Nov. 24, 1737.” 

Instead of melting down my materials into one mass, and 
constantly speaking in my own person, by which I might have 
appeared to have more merit in the execution of the work, I 
have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon the excellent plan of 
Mr. Mason, in Itis Memoirs of Gray. Wherever narrative is 
necessary to explain, connect, and supply, I furnish it to the 
best of my abilities; but in the chronological series of Johnson’s 
life, which I trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, I pro¬ 
duce, wherever it is in my pow*cr, his own minutes, letters,, or 
conversation, being convinced that this mode is more lively, 

1 Bdt. Mua. 4330, Aysconsh’s Catal. Stoano MSS. 
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and will make tny raiders better acquainted with him, than 
even most of those were who actually knew him, hut could 
know him only partially; whereas there is here an accumu¬ 
lation of intelligence from various points, by which his character 
is more fully understood and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing 
any man’s life, than not only relating all the most important 
events of it in tlicir order, but interweaving what he privately 
wrote, and said, and thought; by which mankind are enabled 
as it were to see him live, and to “ live o’er each scene ” with 
him, as lie actually advanced through the several stages of liis 
life. Had his other friends been as diligent and ardent as I 
was, he might have been almost entirely preserved. As it is, 
I will venture to say that he will be seen in this work more 
completely than any man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was; for .1 profess to write, 
not his panegyrick, which must be all praise, but his Life; 
which, great and good as he was, must not be. supposed to be 
entirely perfect. To be as he was, is indeed subject of 
panegyrick .enough Lo any man in this state of being; but in 
every picture there should be shade as well as light, and 
when I delineate him without reserve, I do what he himself 
recommended, both by Iris precept and his example. 

“If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, and 
makes haste to gratify the publick curiosity, there is danger 
lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or his tenderness, 
overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to conceal, if not to 
invent, There are many who think it an act of piety to hide 
the faults or failings of their friends, even when they can no 
longer suffer by their detection; we therefore see whole ranks 
of characters adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be 
known from one another but extrinsick and casual circum¬ 
stances. ‘ Let me remember, (says Hale,) when I find myself 
inclined to pity a criminal, that there is likewise tt pity duo t o 
the country.’ II we owe regard to the memory of the dead, 
there is yet more respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, 
and to truth.” 1 ’ 

. What I consider as the peculiar value of the following work 
is, the quantity it contains of Johnson’s conversation; which 
is universally acknowledged to.havo been eminently instructive 
and entertaining; and of which the specimens that I have 
given upon a former occasion, have been received with so 

1 Rambler, No, So. 
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much approbation, that I have good grounds for supposing 
that the world will not be indifferent to more ample communica¬ 
tions of a similar nature. 

That the .conversation of a celebrated man, if his talents 
have been exerted in conversation, will best display his 
diameter, is, I trust, too well established in the judgement of 
mankind, to be at all shaken by a sneering observation of 
Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. William Whitehead, in. 
which there is literally no Life , but a mere dry narrative of 
facts. I do not think it was quite necessary to attempt a 
depreciation of what is universally esteemed, because it was 
not to be found in the immediate object of the ingenious 
writer’s pen; for in truth* from a man so still and so tame, as 
to be contented to pass many years as the domestick com¬ 
panion of a superannuated lord and lady, conversation could 
no more be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a 
chimney-piece, or the fantastick figures on a gilt leather 
skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the 
prince of ancient biographers. OiJre rat? ibvii/iavea-vaTouq 
Tcpd^eai mivTOJS Svsoti dtpe-rtji; ?) xaxlas AXXa Ttpaypa 

ppa/u TuoXXdbcu;, xal xal touSiA fypxciv ■ijOou? errobjacM 

(laXXov f) poptgvexpoi, jraparAljeic al piyiuTai, xal iroXiopxla 

xAXemv. . “ Nor is it always in the most distinguished atdiieve- 
ments that men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned; but 
very often an action of small note, a short saying, or. a jest, 
shall distinguish 1 a person’s real character more than the 
greatest sieges, or the most important battles.” 1 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very man 
whose life 1 am about to exhibit* “ The business of the 
biographer is often to pass slightly over those performances 
and 1 incidents which produce vulgar greatness, to lead' the 
thoughts into domestidc privacies, and display the minute 
details of daily life, whoso exteriour appendages are cast 
aside, and men excel each other only by prudence and by 
virtue. Tire account of Thuanus is with great propriety said 
by its authour. to have been written,' that it might lay open to 
posterity the private and familiar'character of that man, eujus 
ingcnium et canclorem ex ipsius scriptis sunt olim Semper miraturi, 
whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by his 
writings preserved in admiration. _ 1 

“ Inhere are many invisible circumstances, which.whether we 

1 Ptutnrcb’a Life of Alexander,—Langliome's Translation. 

I—B 1 
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read as enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we 
intend to inlarge our science or increase our virtue, arc more 
important than publick occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great 
master of nature, has not forgot in his account of Catiline to 
remark, that his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an 
indication of a mind revolving with violent commotion. Thus 
the story of Molancthon affords a striking lecture on the value 
of time, by informing us, that when he had made an appoint¬ 
ment, he expected not only the hour, but the minute to' be 
fixed, that the day might not run out in the idleness of 
suspense; and all the plans and enterprises of Do Witt arc 
now of less importance to the world than that part of his 
personal character, which represents him as careful of his health, 
and negligent of his life. 

“ But biography has often been allotted to writers, who seem 
very little acquainted with the nature of their task, or very 
negligent about the performance. They rarely afford any 
other account than might be collected from publick papers, 
but imagine themselves writing a life, when they exhibit a 
chronological series of actions or preferments; and have, so 
little regard to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that, 
more knowledge may be gained of a man’s real character, by a 
short conversation with one of his servants, than from a formal 
and studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with 
his funeral. 

“ There are indeed, some natural reasons why these narratives 
are often written by such as were not likely to give much 
instruction or delight, and why most accounts of particular 
persons are barren and useless. If a life be delayed till in¬ 
terest and envy arc at an end, we may hope for impartiality, 
but must expect little intelligence; for the incidents which give 
excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent kind, 
such as soon escape the memory, and arc rarely transmitted 
by .tradition. We know how few can pourtray a living 
acquaintance, except by his most prominent and observable 
particularities, and the. grosser features of his mind; and .it 
may be easily imagined how much of this little knowledge may 
be. lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession of copies will 
lose all Resemblance of the original.” 1 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be made to 
the minuteness on some occasions of my detail of Johnson's 
conversation, and how happily it is adapted for the petty 
1 Rambler, No. 60 . 
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exercise of ridicule, by men of superficial understanding, and 
ludicrous fancy; but I remain firm and confident in my opinion, 
that minute particulars are frequently characteristick, and 
always amusing, when they relate to a distinguished man. I am 
therefore exceedingly unwilling that any thing, however slight, 
which my illustrious friend thought it worth his while to express, 
with any degree of point, should perish. For this almost 
superstitious reverence, I have found very old and venerable 
authority, quoted by our great modem prelate, Seeker, in whose 
tenth sermon there is the following passage : 

“Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish Commentator, who 
lived about five hundred years ago, explains that passage in 
the first Psalm, His leaf also shall not wither, from Rabbins 
yet older than himself, thus: That even the idle talk, so he ex¬ 
presses it, of a good man ought to be regarded; the most super¬ 
fluous things he saith are always of some value. And other 
ancient authours have the same phrase, nearly in the same sense.” 

Of one thing I am certain, that considering how highly the 
small portion which we have of the table-talk and other 
anecdotes of our celebrated writers is valued, and how earnest¬ 
ly it is regretted that we have not more, I am justified in pre¬ 
serving rather too many of Johnson’s sayings, than too few; 
especially as from the diversity of dispositions it cannot be 
known with certainty beforehand, whether what may seem 
trifling to some, and perhaps to the collector himself, may not 
be most agreeable to many; and the greater number that an 
authour can please in any degree, the more pleasure does there 
arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who arc weak enough to think this a degrading 
task, and the time and labour which have been devoted to it 
misemployed, I shall content myself with opposing the 
authority of the greatest man of any age, Julius Cesar, of 
whom Bacon observes, that “ in his book of Apothegms which 
he collected, we see that he esteemed it more honour to make 
himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy words 
of others, than to have every word of his own to be made an 
apothegm or an oracle." 1 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I commit 
the following pages to the candour of the Publick. 

Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
on the 18th of September, N.S. 1709; and bis initiation into 

1 Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Book I. 
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the Christian church was not delayed; for his baptism is 
recorded, in the register of St. Mary’s parish in that city, to 
have been performed on the day of his birth: Ills father is 
there stiled Gentleman, a circumstance of which an ignoruni 
panegyrist has praised him for not being proud; when the 
truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in 
the indiscriminate assumption of Esquire, was commonly 
taken by those who could not boast of gentility. His father 
was Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of an 
ancient race of substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. They 
were well advanced in years when they married, and never had 
more than two children, both sons; Samuel, their first-born, 
who lived to be the illustrious character whose various excellence 
I am to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, who died in his 
twenty-fifth year. 1 

Mr; Michael Johnson was a man ol a large and robust body, 
and of a strong and active mind; yet, as in the most solid 
rocks veins of unsound substance are. often discovered; there 
was in him a mixture al that diseaso, the nature of which 
eludes the most minute enquiry, though the effects arc well 
known to be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those 
things which .agitate the. greater part of mankind, and a 
general sensation of gloomy wretchedness. From him then 
liis son inherited, with some other qualities,, “a vile melan¬ 
choly,” which in Iris too strong expression of any. disturbance 
of mind, “ made him mad all his life, at least not sober." 3 
Michael .was, however, forced by the narrowness of his 
circumstances to be very diligent in business, not only in his 
shop, but by occasionally resorting to several towns in the 
neighbourhood, 3 some of which were at a considerable 


Worcester, in 1669, and died at Lichfield, in January 1*59, in her ntooltoth yenr,*—KiiiuV 
Nortoapr. Johnson supposed to be in Warwickshire, (see lib Inecritiltou for his molluir’a 
raft) trot « “ la Wbicesterahire, probably on the confines of the county of Warwick, 

1 Mil 

J Journal ot a Tour to ths H>brtd»9, third edition, p, aia [Sept. ifil. 

* Entrant of a letter, dated “ Trontham, St. Vetii’u day, i»6," written by tho Hev, 
Gecrge Piaxton, Chaplain at that time to Lord Gower, wliieh may solve to allow tho 
high estimations which the Father of our grant Moralist was held“ Johnson, tho 
Lichfield Librarian, is now hero; ho propagates learning nil over this dloceso, nnd 
advanceth knowledge to te Juat height i afl the Clergy hero aw his pupils, and suck all 
.they nave from him; /Ulan cannot make o warrant.without his precedent, not our 
quondam .John Evans draw a recognisance sine ditectime Michaelis."— Gentleman'll 
Magazine, October, 1791. 
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distance from Lichfield. At that time booksellers’ shops in 
the provincial towns of England were very rare, so that there 
was not one even in Birmingham, in which town old Mr. 
Johnson used to open a shop every market-day. lie was a 
pretty good Latin scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to be 
made one of the magistrates of Lichfield ; and, being a man of 
good sense, and skill in his trade, he acquired a reasonable 
share of wealth, of which however he afterwards lost the 
greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully in a manufacture of 
parchment. He was a zealous high-church man and royalist, 
and retained his attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart, 
though he reconciled himself, by casuistical arguments of 
expediency and necessity, to take the oaths imposed by the 
prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat romantick, but 
so well authenticated, that I, shall not omit it. A young 
woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served his appren¬ 
ticeship there, conceived a violent passion for him; and 
though it met with no favourable return, followed him to 
Lichfield, where she took lodgings opposite to the house in 
which he lived, and indulged her hopeless flame. When he 
was informed that it so preyed upon her mind that her life was 
in danger, he with a generous humanity went to her anti offered 
to marry her, but it was then too late : Her vital power was 
exhausted; and she actually exhibited one of the very rare in¬ 
stances of dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral of 
Lichfield; and he, with a tender regard, placed a stone over her 
grave with this inscription : 

Here lies the body of 
Mrs Elizabeth Blaney, a stranger: 

She departed this life 

20 of September, 1694. 

Johnson’s mother was a woman of distinguished under¬ 
standing. 1 I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector, sur- 

1 [It was not, however, much cultivated, ns wo may collect tom Dr. Johnson’s own 
account Cl his oarly years, published by H, Phillips, Svo. 1803, a work undoubtedly 
aiUlienluik, anil which, though short, Is curious, and well worthy 0! pcrtt6al, " My 
tallicr and mother (says Johnson) had not much happiness tom each other. They seldom 
conversed; tor iny father could not bear to talk of his aflatrs; and my mother, being 
umctmiuitd pith looks, cared not to talk of anything else. Had my mothor bean more 
literate, they had been hotter companions, She might have sometimes introduced her 
unwelcome loplck with more success. If she could have diversified her conversation. Of 
business she had no distinct conception; and therefore hor discourse wae composed only 
of complaint, fear, and suspicion. Neither of thuin ever tried to calculate the profits of 
trade, or the expenses of living. My mother concluded that we were poor, because we 
lost by some ol our trades; but the tru th was, that my father, having In the early part of 
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geon, of Birmingham, if she was not vain of her son. ITe 
said, “ she had too much good sense to be vain, but she knew 
her son’s value.” Her piety was not inferiour to her under¬ 
standing ; and to her must be ascribed those early impressions 
of religion upon the mind of her son, from which the world 
afterwards derived so much benefit. He told me, that he 
remembered distinctly having had the first notice of Heaven, 
“ a place to which good people went,” and hell, “ a place to 
which bad people went,” communicated to him by her, when a 
little child in bed with her; and that it might he the hotter fixed 
in his memory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jackson, 
their man-servant; he not being in the way, this was not done; 
but there was no occasion for any artificial aid for its preser¬ 
vation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cradle to his 
grave, every minute particular, which can throw light on the 
progress of his mind, is interesting. That he was remarkable, 
even in his earliest years, may easily be supposed; for to use 
his own words in his Life of Sydenham, “ That the strength of 
his understanding, the accuracy of his discernment, and the 
ardour of his curiosity, might have been remarked from his 
infancy, by a diligent observer, there is no reason to doubt. 
For, there is no instance of any man, whose history has been 
minutely related, that did not in every part of life discover the 
same proportion of intellectual vigour.” 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay too 
much attention to incidents which the credulous relate with 
eager satisfaction, and the more scrupulous or witty enquirer 
considers only as topicks of ridicule : Yet there is a traditional 
story of the infant Hercules of toryism, so curiously charao.ter- 
istick, that I shall not withhold it. It was communicated to 
me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

'•When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson was not 
quite three years old. My grandfather Hammond observed 
him at the cathedral perched upon his father’s shoulders, 
listening and gaping at the much celebrated preacher. Mr. 
Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he could possibly think of 
bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst of so great 
a_ crowd. He answered, because it was impossible to keep 
him at home; for, young as he was, he believed he had 


hislifB contracted debts, never had trade sufficient to enable him to pay thorn, sndto 
something, but: not enough. It was not till about 17S8. that 
l thought to,calculate the returns of my father's trade, and by that estimate hit probable 
profit3. This, I believe, my parents never did.”—-M.] 1 
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caught the publick spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would 
have staid for ever in the church satisfied with beholding 
him," 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous independence 
of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which never forsook him. 
The fact was acknowledged to me by himself, upon the 
authority of his mother. One day, when the servant who used 
to be sent to school to conduct him home, had not come in 
time, he set out by himself, though he was then so near-sighted, 
that he was obliged to stoop down on his hands and knees to 
take a view of the kennel before he ventured to step over it. 
His school-mistress, afraid that he might miss his way, or fall 
into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some 
distance. He happened to turn about and perceive her. 
Feeling her careful attention as an insult to his manliness, he 
ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, as well as his strength 
would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his life 
eminent to a degree almost incredible, the following early 
instance was told me in his presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by 
his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related to her by Iris 
mother. When he was a child in petticoats, and had leamt to 
read, Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer-book 
into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and said, 
" Sam, you must get this by heart.” She went up stairs, 
leaving him to study it: but by the time she had reached the 
second floor, she heard him following her. “ What’s the 
matter? ” said she. “ I con say it,” he replied; and repeated 
it distinctly, though lie could not have read it more than 
twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant precocity 

f encrally circulated, and generally believed, the truth of which 
am to refute upon his own authority. It is told, 1 that, when 
a child of three years old, he chanced to tread upon a duckling, 
the eleventh of a brood, and killed it; upon which, it is said, 
he dictated to his mother the following epitaph: 

“ Hero lies good roaster duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 

Tf it had liv'd, it had been Rood luck, 

, For then we'd had an odd one." 

There is surely internal evidence that this little composition 
combines in it, what no child of three years old could produce, 

1 Anecdotes at Sr, Johnson, by Hester Lynch Flotzt, p. it. Life 0f Sr. Johnson, by 
Sir John Hawkins, p. 6. 
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without an extension of its faculties by immediate inspiration; 
yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnson’s step-daughter, positively 
maintained to me, in his presence, that there could be no 
doubt of the truth of this anecdote, for she had heard it from 
his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an aulhuntick relation 
of facts, and such authority unay there bo for errour; for lie 
assured me, that his father made the versos, and wished to 
pass them for his child’s. Ho added, “ my father was a foolish 
old man; that is to say, foolish in talking of his children.” 1 
Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much afflicted with 
the scrophula, dr king’s-evil, which disfigured a countenance 
naturally well formed) and hurt his visual nerves so much, 
that he did not sec at all with one of his eyes, though its 
appearance was little different from that of the other. There 
is amongst his prayers, 2 one inscribed “ When my toyk was 
restored to its use,” which ascertains a defect.!lint many of his 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it. 8 I supposed 
him to be only near-sighted; and indeed I must observe, that 
in no other respect could 1 discern any defect in his vision; on 
the contrary, the force of his attention and perceptive quick¬ 
ness made him see and distinguish all manner of objects, 
whether of nature or of art, with a nicety that is rarely In be 
found. When he and I were travelling in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and I pointed out to him a mountain which I 
observed resembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by 
shewing me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, Imt that 
one side of it was larger than the other. And the ladies with 
■whom he was acquainted agree, that no man was more nicely 
and minutely critical in the elegance of female dress. When [ 
found that he saw the romantic.k beauties of Islam, in Derby- 


1 This anecdote of the duck, though disproved by Internal aiul oxtonmlovldeuco, has 
nevertheless, upon supposition, of Its truth, been made the foundation of tlw following 
ingenious and, fanciful reflections of Miss Soward, amongst the continue lent inns t'onefirn- 
ing Dr. Johnson with which she has boon plowed to favour meThese Infant numbers 
contain, the seeds of those propensities which through bis life so utmngly marked hla 
character, of that poeticlc talent which afterwurds bore such rich and plontltul fruits; for, 
excepting his orthographies wefrks, every thing which Dr. jolm&on wrote was Poetry, 
whose essence consists not in numbers, or in jlnglo, but in tho strength and glow of a 
fancy, to which all the stores of naturo and of an stand in prompt administration; and In 
an eloquence which conveys their blended Illustrations m a language 1 more tuncnblo 
than needs or rhyme or verse to a<Jd more harmony.' 

" The above little verses also shew that superstitious bias which ‘grew with Ids 
growth, and strengthened with his strength/ ana. of late’years particularly, Injured his 
happiness, by presenting to hhn the gloomy side of religion, rnthnr ihnn that bright and 
chocring one which gilds the period of closing life with the light of pious hope." 

This Is so beautifully imagined, that I would not suppress it. Rut, like many olhrar 
theories, it is deduced from a supposed fact, which Is. Indeed a fiction. 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 27. 

» [Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of his eyes, ho said to Dr, Ihimoy, 41 the 
dog was never good for much.' -—Buhnicy.] 
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shire, much better than I did, I told him that he resembled 
tin able performer upon a bad instrument. How false and 
contemptible then are all the remarks which have been made 
to the prejudice either of his candour or of his philosophy^ 
founded upon a supposition that he was almost blind. It has 
been said, that he contracted this grievous malady from his 
nurse. 1 His mother, yielding to the superstitious notion, 
which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed so long in this 
country, as to the virtue of the regal touch; a notion, which 
our kings encouraged, and to which a man. of such enquiry and 
such judgement as Carte could give credit; carried him to 
London, where he was actually touched by Queen Anno. 2 
Mrs. Johnson indeed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted.by 
the advice of the celebrated Sir John Moyer, then a physician 
in Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this very frankly; and 
Mrs. Piozzi- has preserved his very picturesque, description of 
the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. Being asked if he 
could .remember Queen Anne,—“ He had (he said) a confused, 
but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of a lady in 
diamonds, and a long black hood.” 8 This touch, however, 
was without any effect. I ventured to say to him, in allusion 
to the political principles in which he was educated, and of 
which he ever retained some odour, that “ his mother had not 
carried him far enough; she should have taken him to Rome.” 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, <a 
widow, who kept a school for young children in Lichfield.. He 
told me she could read the blade letter, and asked him to. 
borrow for her, from his father, a bible in that character- 
When he was going to Oxford, she came to take leave of him, 
brought him, m the simplicity of her kindness, a present of 
gingerbread, and said he was the best scholar she ever had. 
Tie delighted in mentioning this early compliment: adding, with 
smilo, that “ this was as high a proof of Ins merit as he could 
conceive.” TIis next instructor in English was a master, whom, 
when he spoke of him to mo, he familiarly called Tom Brown, 

1 [Such wus the opinion oi Dr. Swlnlou. Jolmson’s eyes were very suon discovered to 
he bad,' and to relievo thorn, an Issue Was cut in lils left arm. At the end of ten weeks 
from his birth, he was taken home from his noise, " a poor diseased infant, almost blind." 
See a work, already quoted, entitled " An account of the life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
from Ills birth to his eleventh year: written by himself.' 1 ' Svo. iSoj:—MJ 

■ [He was only thirty months old, whon ho was takon to London to be touobed for the 
ovll. During this visit, he tells us, his mother purchased for him a small silver cup and 
suoon, " The cup," ho nffeotingly add#, “ was one of the lost pieces of plate which dear 
Tetty sold, In our distress, I have now the spoon, She bought nt the same time two, 
ten-Bpoons, and till my manhood, sho had no mom." Ibid.—M 

■ Anecdotes, p. to. i 

I—*B* 
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who, said he, “ published a spelling-book, and dedicated it to 
the Universe ; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had.” 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, or under- 
master of Lichfield school, “ a man (said he) very skilful in his 
little way.” With him he continued two years, and then rose 
to be under the care of Mr. Hunter, the headmaster, who, 
according to his account, “ was very severe, and wrong-headedly 
severe. He used (said he) to beat us unmercifully; and he 
did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence; for he 
would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for 
neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if 
he did not answer it, he would boat him, without considering 
whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer il. 
For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him Latin for a 
candlestick, which the boy could not expect to be asked. 
Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every question, there would be 
no need of a master to teach him.” 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. IFunler to 
mention, that though he might err in being too severe, the 
school of Lichfield was very respectable in his time. The late 
Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, who was educated 
under him, told me, that “ he was an excellent master, and that 
his ushers were most of them men of eminence; that 
Holbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, and 
best preachers of his age, was usher during the greatest part of 
the time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of 
whom as much might be said, with the addition that lie was an 
elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, whose character in the learned world is well 
known. In the same form with Johnson was Congreve, who 
afterwards became chaplain to Archbishop Boulter, and by 
that connection obtained good preferment in Ireland. He 
was a younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in 
Staffordshire, of which the poet was a branch. His brother 
sold the estate. There was also Lowe, afterwards Canon of 
Windsor." 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much lie owed to 
Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langlon one day asked him how he hud 
acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, I believe, 
he was exceeded by no man of his time; he said, “ My master 
whipt me very well. Without that, Sir, I should hove done 
nothing.” _ He told Mr. Langton, that while Iluntcr whs 
flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to say, “ And this I do 
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to save you from the gallows.” Johnson, upon .all occasions, 
expressed his approbation of enforcing instruction by means of 
the rod. 1 “ I would rather (said he) have the rod to be the 
general terrour to all, to make them leam, than tell a child, if 
you do thus, or thus, you will be more esteemed than your 
brothers or sisters. The rod produces an effect which ter¬ 
minates in itself. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets 
his task, and there’s an end on’t; whereas, by exciting 
emulation and comparisons of superiority, you lay the 
foundation of lasting mischief; you make brothers and sisters 
hate each other.” 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincolnshire who 
were remarkably well behaved, owing to their mother’s strict 
discipline and severe correction, he exclaimed, in one of 
Shakespeare’s lines a little varied, 8 

" Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty.” 

That superiority over In’s fellows, which he maintained with 
so much dignity in his march through life, was not assumed 
from vanity and ostentation, but was the natural and constant 
effect of those extraordinary powers of mind, of which he could 
not but he conscious by comparison; the intellectual difference, 
which in other cases of. comparison of characters, is often a 
matter of undecided contest, being as clear in his case as the 
superiority of stature in some men above others. Johnson did 
not strut or stand on tip-toe ; he only did not stoop. From 
his earliest years, his superiority was perceived and acknow¬ 
ledged. He was from the beginning, “Ava? avSpffiv, a king of 
men. His schoolfellow, Mr, Hector, has obligingly furnished 
me with many particulars of his boyish days; and assured me 
that he never knew him corrected at school, but for talking 
and diverting other boys from their business. He seemed to 
leam by intuition; for though indolence and procrastination 
were inherent in his constitution, whenever he made ail 
exertion he did more than any one else. In short, ho is a 
memorable instance of what has been often observed, that the 
boy is the man in miniature: and that the ,distinguishing 
cliaractcristicks of each individual are the same, through the 
whole course of life. Ifis favourites used to receive very 
liberal assistance from him; and such was the submission and 
deference with which he was treated, such the. desire to obtain 


1 rjolwson'a observations to Dr. Rose an this subject, may be found In a subservient 
part ot tills work. See post, near the end of the year 1775 .—Burney.) 

• [More tlmn a little. The Une Is In Kino Henry VI. Part U. set lv. so. last: 

" Swonl, I wlU hallow then for this thy deed,"—M.) 
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his regard, that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was 
sometimes one, used to come in the morning as his humble 
attendants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stooped, while he sat upon his hack, and one on each side 
supported him; and thus he was borne triumphant. Such a 
proof of the early predominance of intellectual vigour is very 
remarkable, and does honour to human nature.—Talking to me 
once himself of his being much distinguished at school, lie told 
me, “ they never thought to raise me by comparing me to 
any one; they never said, Johnson is as good a scholar as such 
a one; but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson; and 
this was said but of one, but of Lowe; and 1 do not think he was 
as good a scholar.” 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused him 
to counteract his indolence. He was uncommonly inquisitive; 
and his memory was so tenacious, that he never forgot anything 
that he either heard or read. Mr. Hector remembers having 
recited to him eighteen verses, which, after a little pause, he 
repeated verbatim, varying only one epithet, by which he im¬ 
proved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
diversions : his ouly amusement was in winter, when he look a 
pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy barefooted, who 
pulled him along, by a garter fixed round him ; no very easy 
operation, as his size was remarkably large. His defective 
sight, indeed, prevented him from enjoying the common sports; 
and he once pleasantly remarked to me,“ how wonderfully well 
he had contrived to be idle without them.” Lord Chesterfield, 
however, has justly observed in one of his letters, when 
earnestly cautioning -a friend against the pernicious effects of 
idleness, that active 'sports are not to be reckoned idleness in 
young people ; and that the listless torpor of doing nothing 
alone deserves that name. Of this- dismal inertness of dis¬ 
position, Johnson: had all his life too great a share. Mr, Hector 
relates, that “ he could not oblige him more than, by sauntering 
away the hours of vacation'in The fields, during which he was 
moro engaged in talking to himself than- to his companion.” ' 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long intimately 
acquainted with him, and has' preserved-a few anecdotes con¬ 
cerning him, regretting that: he was .not a more diligent- 
collector, informs me, that “ when a hoy he was immoderately 
fond of reading romances pf chivalry, and he retained his 
fondness for them through life; so that (adds his Lordship) 
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spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house in the 
country, he chose for his regular reading the old Spanish 
romance of Ff.lixmarte of Hircania, in folio, which he read 
quite through. 1 Yet I- have heard him attribute to these ex¬ 
travagant fictions that unsettled turn of mind which prevented 
his ever fixing in any profession.”■ 

After having resided for some time at the house of his uncle, 1 
Cornelius F6rd, Johnson was, at the age of fifteen, removed to 
the school of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, of which Mr. 
Wentworth was then master. This step was taken by the 
advice of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a man in whom both 
talents and good dispositions were disgraced by, licentiousness,* 
but who was a very able judge of what was right. At this 
school he did not receive so much benefit as was expected. 
It has been said, that he acted in the capacity of an assistant 
to Mr. Wentworth', in teaching the younger boys, “ Mr. 
Wentworth (he told me) was a very able man, but an idle man, 
and to me very severe; but I cannot blame him much. I was 
then u big boy j he saw 1 did not reverence him; and that he 
should get no honour by me. I had brought enough with me, 
to carry me through ; and all I should' get at his school would 
be ascribed to my own labour, or tp niy former master. Yet 
he taught me a great deal.” 

He thus discriminated, to Dr, Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
his progress at his two grammar-schools. “At one, I learned 
much in the school, but little from the master; in the other, I 
learnt much from the master, but little in the school.” 

The Bishop also informs me, that “ Dr. Johnson’s father, 
hefore he was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him 
admitted as a scholar and assistant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, 
M.A., head master of Newport school, in Shropshire; (a very 
diligent good teacher, at that time,in high reputation, under 
whom Mr. Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of .his Life, to have 
been also educated), 9 This application to Mr. Lea was not 
successful; but Johnson had afterwards the gratification to 
hear that the old gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, 
mentioned it as ond of the most mcihorahle events of his lue, 
that “ ho was very near having that great man'for his scholar.” 


1 [Cornelius Fowl, according to Sir John Hawkins, was his cousln-gcnnnn, being the 
son ol Dr, Joseph [Q. Nathanael) Ford, an emlnont Physician, who was brother to 
Johnson's mother,—M.J , ., ■ 

* He la said to bo tao original of the person in Hogarth’s Modem Midnight Conver¬ 
sation. 

• As was likewise the Bishop of Dromon many years afterwards. 
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He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, and 
then he returned home, where he may be said to have loitered, 
for two years, in a state very unworthy his uncommon abilities. 
He had already given several proofs of his poetical genius, 
both in his school-exercises and in other occasional compositions. 
Of these I have obtained a considerable collection, by the 
favour of Mr. Wentworth, son of one of his masters, and of 
Mr. Hector, his school-fellow and friend; from which I select 
the following specimens: 

Translation of Virgil. Pastoral I. 

MKT.IBfRUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid, 

Play on your pipe beneath this bcoohen shade; 

While wretched wo about the world must loam, 

And leave our pleasing Helds and native home, 

Here at your oaso you sing your amorous (lame, 

And the wood rings with Amariilis’ Dame. 

TITYRUS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow’d, 

For I shall nevor think hint less than God; 

Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 

Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 

He gave my flocks to graze the flowery mends, 

And me to tune at easo th’ unequal reeds. 
mblidceus 

My admiration only I exprost, 

No spark of envy harbours in my breast, 

That, when confusion o’er the country reigns, 

To you alone this happy state remains. 

Here I, though faint myself, must drive my goats, 

Far from their antient fields and humble cots. 

This scarce I load, who loft on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the flock. 

Had we not been pervorse and careless grown, 

This dire event by omens was foreshown; 

Our trees wore blasted by the thunder stroke, 

And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 

Foretold the coming ovjl by their dismal crook. 

Translation of Horace. Book 1, Ode xxii. 

The man, my friend, whoso conscious heart 
With virtue’s sacred ardour glows, 

Nor taints with death the enveriom’d dart 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows; 

Though Scythia’s icy cliffs he treads, 

Or horrid Africk’s faithless sands; 

Or where the fam’d Hydaspes Spreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 
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For while by Chloe’s imago charm’d, 

Too far in Sabine woods I stray'd; 

Me singing, careless and unarm'd, 

A grisly wolf surprised, and lied. 

No savage more portentous stain’d 
Apulia’s spacious wilds with gore; 

No fiercer Juba’s thirsty land, 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 
Among the quivering branches sighs; 

Where clouds condens’d for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skies: 

Place mo beneath the burning line, 

A clime dony’d to human race: 

I’ll sing of Chloc’s charms divine, 

Her heav’nly voice, and beauteous face. 

Translation of Horace. Doolc II. Ode ix, 

Ci.ouds do not always veil the skies, 

Nor showers immerse the verdant plain t, 

Nor do the billows always rise, 

Or storms afflict the ruffled main. 

Nor, Valgius, on th' Armenian shores 
Do the chain’d waters always freeze; 

Not always furious Boreas roars. 

Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown’d in tears, 

For Mystos dead you ever mourn; 

No setting Sol can ease your care. 

But finds you sad at his return. 

The wise experienc'd Grecian sage 
Mourn'd not Antilochus so long; 

Nor did King Priam’s hoary ago 
So much lament his slaughter’d son. 

Leave off, at length, these women's sighs, 

Augustus' numerous trophies sing; 

Repeat that prince’s victories, 

To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave, 

At length the undaunted Scythian yields, 

Content to live the Roman’s slave, 

■ And scarce forsakes his nattvo fields. 1 

Translation of part of the Dialogue between Hector and Andromache; 
• from the Sixth Booh of Homer's Iliad. 

She ceas’d; then godlike'Hector answer’d kind, 

(His various plumage sportiug'in the wind) 

That post; and all the rest, shall be my care ,- 
But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war? ■ 

How would the, Trojans brand great Hector’s name 1, 
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And one base action sully all my tame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles bravely fought 1 
Oh 1 how my soul abhors so mean a thought. 

Long since I lenrn’d to slight this fleeting breath, 

And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 

The inexorable sisters have decreed 

That Priam's house, and Priam’s sell shall bleed: 

The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield, 
And spread its smoking ruins o’er the held. 

Yet Hecuba’s, nor Priam’s hoary age, 

Whose blood shall quench some Grecian’s thirsty rage. 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit tlie ground, 
Their souls dismiss'd through many a ghastly wound, 
Can in my bosom half that grief create, 

As the sad thought of your impending falo: 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 
Mimiok your tears, and ridicule your woes; 

Beneath Hyporia’s waters shall you sweat, 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight: 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry, 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy 1 
Tears, at my name, shall drown thoso beauteous eyes, 
And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs 1 
Before that day, by some brave hero’s hand • 

May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 


To a Young Lady on her Birth-Day. 1 
This tributary verse receive my fair, 

Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest pray’r. 

May this returning day for over find , 

Thy form more lovely, more adorn’d thy mind; 

All pains, all cares, may favouring hoav’n remove, 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love 1 
May powerful'nature join with graceful art, 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart 1 
O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway, 
When, ev’n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 

My fair, bo mindful of the mighty trust, 

Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 

Those sovereign oharms with strictest caru employ; 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy: 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule; . 

Teach mimiok censure her own faults to find, 1 
No more let coquottes to themselves bn blind, > 

So shall Belinda’s charms improve mankind, J 


The Young Autiiour. 8 , 

When, first the peasant, long inclin’d to roam, 

Forsakes his rural sports and peaceful home, 

[ Mr, Hector intones mo that this was made almost impromptu, In his presonce. 
This he inserted, with many alterations, In tbo Gentleman's Magaalne, Was. 
however, did not add his name. See Gent. Mag. vol. x'iii. p, 378.—M,J 
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Pleas’d with the scnnc the smiling ocean yields, 

He scorns the verdant meads and flow’ry fields; 

Then dances jocund o’er the watery way. 

While the breeze whispers, and the streamers play : 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll, 

And future millions lift liis rising soul; 

In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine, 

And raptur'd sees the new-iound ruby shine. 

Joys Insincere I thick clouds invade the skies, 

Loud roar the billows, high the waves arise; 

Sick’ning with fear, he longs to view the shore 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 

So the young Authour, panting after fame, 

And the long honours of a lasting name, 

Entrusts his happiness to human kind, 

More false, moro cruel, than the seas or wind. 

“ Toil on, dull croud, iu extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title, porishable prize j 
While 1 those transitory blessings scorn, 

Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.” 

This thought once form'd, all council comes too late, 

Ha flies to press, and hurries on his fate; 

Swiftly ho secs the imagin’d laurels spread, 

And feels the unfading wreath surround his head. 

Warn’d by another's late, vain, youth bo wise. 

Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby’s i 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise, 

To some retreat the balded writer flies; 

Where no sour crilicks snarl, no sneers molest, 

Safe from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest; 

There begs of heaven a less distinguish’d lot, 

Glad to bo hid, and proud to bo forgot. 

Epilogue, Mended to have been spoken by a Lady who was to personate 
the Ghost of IIkrmione . 1 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or joy, 

Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy; 

In whose fair chocks destructive Cupids wait, 

And with unerring shafts distribute fate; 

Whoso snowy breasts, whose animated eyes, 

Each youth admires, though each admirer dies; 

Whilst you deride their pangs in barb'rous play, - ! 

Unpitying see them we.ep, and hear them pray, > 

And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives away; J 
For you, ye fair, I quit the gloomy plains; 

Where sable night iu all her honour reigns; 

No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades, 

Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 

For kind, for tender nymplis the myrtle blooms, 

And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms: 

1 Some youag ludlos at u Lichfield having proposed to not ’’ The Distressed Mother," 
Johnson wrote this, null gave it to Mr, Iloctoi to ronvey it privately to them. 
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Perennial roses deck each purple vale, 

And scouts ambrosial breathe in every gale; 

Far hence are banish'd vapours, spleun, and tears, 

Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs: 

No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 

Form’d to delight, they uso no foreign arms, 

Nor torturing whalebones pinch thorn into charms; 

No conscious blushes there their cheeks Inflame. 

For those wlro feel no guilt can know no shauro.; 

Unfadcd still their former charms they shew, 

Around them pleasures wait, and joys for ever now, 

But cruel virgins meet severer fates; 

Expoll’d and exil’d from the blisslul seats. 

To dismal realms, and regions void of peace, 

Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 

O'er the sad plains perpotuai tempests sigh, 

And pois'nous vapours, blaok'ning all the sky. 

With living hue the fairest face o’ercast, 

And every beauty withers at the blast: 

Where’er they fly their lovers’ ghosts pursue, 

Inflicting all those ills which once they knew; 

Vexation, Fury, Joalousy, Despair, 

Vex ev’ry eye, and every bosom tear; 

Their foul deformities by all doscry'd, 

No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, ye fair, while crouds around you sigh. 

Nor let disdain sit lowring in your eye; 

With pity soften every awful grace, 

And beauty smile auspicious In each face; 

To ease their pains exert your milder power, 

So shall you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 

The two years which he spent at home, after his return from 
Stourbridge, he passed in what he thought idleness, and was 
scolded by his father for his want of steady application, lie 
had no settled plan of life, nor looked forward at all, hut 
merely lived from day to day. Yet he read a great deal in a 
desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance 
threw books in his way, and inclination directed him through 
them. He used to mention one curious instance of his casual 
reading, when but a boy. Having imagined that his brother 
had hid some apples, behind a large folio upon an upper shelf 
m his father’s shop, he climbed up to search for them. There 
were no apples; but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, 
whom he had seen mentioned, in some preface, as one of the 
restorers of learning. _ His curiosity having been thus excited, 
he sat down with avidity, and read a great part of the book. 
What he read during these two years, he told me, was not 
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works of mere amusement, “ not voyages and travels, but all 
literature, Sir, all ancient writers, all manly: though but little 
Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesiod: but in this 
irregular manner (added he) I had looked into a great many 
books, which were' not commonly known at the Universities, 
where they seldom read any books but what are put into their 
hands by their tutors; so that when I came to Oxford, Dr. 
Adams, now master of Pembroke College, told me, I was the 
best qualified for the University that he had ever known come 
there.” 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two 
years, as well as in future periods of his life, we must not regard 
his own hasty confession of idleness; for we see, when he 
explains himself, that he was acquiring various stores; and, 
indeed he himself concluded the account, with saying, “ I 
would not have you think I was doing nothing then.” He 
might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously; but it may be 
doubted, whether such a mind as his was not moro enriched by 
roaming at large in the fields of literature, than if it had been 
confined to any single spot. The analogy between body and 
mind is very general, and the parallel will hold as to their food, 
as well as any other particular. The flesh of animals who feed 
excursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that of 
those who are cooped up.' May thero not be the same 
difference between men who read as' their taste prompts, and 
men who ore confined in cells and colleges to stated tasks ? 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson’s circumstances should 
think of sending his son to the expensive University of Oxford, 
at his own charge, seems very improbable. The subject was 
too delicate to question Johnson upon; but I have been 
assured by Dr. Taylor, that the scheme never would have taken 
place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his school¬ 
fellows, spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, 
in the character of his companion: though, in fact, he never 
received any assistance whatever from that gentleman. 

He) however, went' to Oxford, and was entered a Commoner 
of Pembroke College, on the 31st of October, 1728, being then 
in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr, Adams, who afterwards presided over 
Pembroke College with universal esteem, told me he was 
present, and gave me some account of what passed on the 
night of Johnson’s arrival at Oxford. On that evening; his 
father, who had anxiously accompanied him, found means to 
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have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor. 
His being put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood says 
of Robert Burton, authour of the "Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
when elected student of Christ Church; “for form’s sake, 
though he wanted not a tutor, he was put under the tuition of 
Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxon.” 1 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son, and told 
the company he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote 
Latin verses. His figure and manner appeared strange to 
them; but he behaved modestly, and sal silent, till upon 
something which occurred in the course of conversation, he 
suddently struck in and quoted Maerobius; and thus he gave 
the first impression of that more extensive reading in which he 
had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was not, it seems, 
a man of such abilities as we should conceive requisite for the 
instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave me the following 
account of him. “ He was a very worthy man, but a heavy 
man, and I did not profit much by his instructions. Indeed, I 
did not attend him much. The first day after I came to 
College, I waited upon him, and then staid away four. On the 
sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. I 
answered, I had been, sliding in Christ-Church meadow. And 
this I said with as much nonchalance as f am now 2 talking to 
you. I had no notion that I was wrong or irreverent to my 
tutor.” Boswell. “ That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” 
Johnson. “ No, Sir, stark insensibility,” 3 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with great 
solemnity at Pembroke College, and .exercises upon the sub¬ 
ject of the day were required. Johnson neglected to perform 
his, which is much to be regretted ; for his vivacity of imagina¬ 
tion, and force of language, would probably have produced 
something sublime upon the gunpowder plot. To apologise 
for his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, intitled 
Somnium , containing a common thought; “ that the Muse had 
come to him in his sleep, and whispered, that it did not become 
him to write on such subjects as politicks; he should confine 
himself to humbler themes: ” but the versification was truly 
Virgilian. 


1 Athen. Oxon. edit, 1721,1. 637, 

• Oxford, aoth March, 1776. 

* It ought to be remembered, that Dr. Johnson was apt, In his literary as well as moral 
exercises, to overcharge his defects. Dr. Adams informed mo, that ho attended hte 
tutor’s lectures, and also the lectures In the College Hall, very regularly. 
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lie had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his literature, 
but for his worth. “ Whenever (said he) a young man becomes 
Jorden’s pupil, he becomes his son.” 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, he was 
asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope’s Messiah into Latin 
verse, as a Christmas exercise, He performed it with uncommon 
rapidity, and in so masterly a manner, that he obtained great 
applause from it, which ever after kept him high in the estimation 
of his College, and, indeed, of all the University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himself concerning it in 
terms of strong approbation. Dr. Taylor told me, that it was 
first printed for old Mr. Johnson, without the knowledge of his 
son, who was very angry when he heard of it. A Miscellany of 
Poems collected by a person of the name of Husbands, was 
published at Oxford in 1731. In that Miscellany Johnson’s 
translation ol the Messiah appeared, with this modest motto 
from Scaliger’s Poeticks, “ Ex alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo tan turn 
versificalor .” 

[ am not ignorant that critical objections have been made 
to this and other specimens of Johnson’s Latin Poetry, I 
acknowledge myself not competent to decide on a question of 
such extreme nicety. But I am satisfied with the just and 
discriminative eulogy pronounced upon it by my friend Mr. 
Courtenay. 

“ And with like case his vivid lines assume 
The garb and dignity of ancient Rome.— 

T.ct college verse-men trite conceits express, 

Trick'd out in splendid shreds of Virgil’s dross : 

From playtul Ovid cull the tinsel phrase, 

Anil vapicl notion; hitch in pilfer’d, lays; 

Then with mosaic art the piece combine, 

And boast tho glitter of each dulcet line: 

Johnson adventur'd boldly to transfuse 
His vigorous sense into the Latin muse; 

Aspir'd to sliiue by unrefiootpd light, 

And with n Roman's ardour think and write, 
lie felt tho tuneful Nine his breast inspire, 

And, like a master, wuk'd U10 soothing lyre: 

Horuttan strains a grateful heart proclaim, 

While Sky’s wild rocks resound his Thralia's name.— 
Hesperia's plant, in some less skilful bauds, 

To bloom a While, factitious heat demands : 

Though glowing Mato a faint warmth supplies, 

The sickly blossom in tho hot-house dies ; 

By Johnson’s genial eulture, art, and toil, 

Us root strikes deep, and owns tho fost'ring soil; 
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Imbiboa our sun through all its swelling veins, 

And grows a native of Britannia’s plains.” 1 

The “ morbid melancholy,” which was lurking in his con¬ 
stitution, and to which we may ascribe those particularities, 
and that aversion to regular life, which, at n very early period, 
marked his character, gathered such strength in his twentieth 
year, as to afflict him in a dreadful manner. While he was at 
Lichfield, in the college vacation of the year 1729, he felt him¬ 
self overwhelmed with an horrible hypochondria, with perpetual 
irritation, frctfulncss, and impatience; and with a dejection, 
gloom, and despair, which made existence misery. From this 
dismal malady he never afterwards was perfectly relieved; and 
all his labours, and all his enjoyments, were but temporary 
interruptions of its baleful influence. How wonderful, how 
unsearchable are the ways of God 1 Johnson, who was blest 
with all the powers of genius and understanding in a degree far 
above the ordinary state of human nature, was at the same time 
visited with a disorder so afflictive, that they who know it by 
dire experience, will not envy his exalted endowments. That 
it was. in some degree, occasioned by a defect in his nervous 
system, that inexplicable part of our frame, appears highly 
probable. He told Mr. Paradise that he was sometimes so 
languid and inefficient, that he could not distinguish the hour 
upon the town-clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this disorder, strove 
to overcome it by forcible exertions. lie frequently walked to 
Birmingham and back again, and tried many other expedients, 
but all in vain. His expression concerning it to mo was " I did 
not then know how to manage it.” His distress became so 
intolerable, that he applied to Dr! Swinfen, physician in Lich¬ 
field, liis. god-father, and put into his hands a state of his case, 
written in Latin. Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the 
extraordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence of this paper, 
that in his zeal foT his god-son he shewed it to several people. 
His daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, who was many years humanely 
supported in Dr.. Johnson’s house in London, told me, that 
upon his discovering that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his 
case, he was so much ofiended, that he was never afterwards fully 
reconciled to him. .He indeed.had good reason to be offended; 
for though Dr. Swinfeii’s motive was good, he inconsiderately 
betrayed a matter deeply interesting and of great delicacy, 

Coartmay, a E^?M!p. 0f Utsrary and Moral Character °< Dr. Jotoion, by John 
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which had been entrusted to him in confidence: and exposed 
a complaint of_ his young friend and patient, which, in the 
superficial opinion of the generality of mankind, is attended 
with contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson 
was an Hypochondriacs:, was subject to what the learned, 
philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under 
the title of " The English Malady.” Though he suffered 
severely from it, he was not therefore degraded. The powers 
of his great mind might be troubled, and their full exercise 
suspended at times; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a 
proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, that, when he was 
at the very worst, lie composed that state of his own case, 
which shewed an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and 
taste, but of judgement. I am aware that he himself was too 
ready to call such a complaint by the name of madness ; in 
conformity with which notion, he has traced its gradations, 
with exquisite nicety, in one of the chapters of his Rasselas. 
But there is surely a clear distinction between a disorder which 
affects only the imagination and spirits, while the judgement 
is sound, and a disorder by which the judgement itself is 
impaired. The distinction was made to, me by the late 
Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the Prince of 
Orange, in a conversation which I had with him several years 
ago, and he explained it thus: “ If (said he) a man tells me 
that he is grievously disturbed, for that he imagines he sees a 
ruffian coming against him with a drawn sword, though at the 
same time he is conscious it is a delusion, I pronounce him to 
have a disordered imagination ; but if a man tells me that he 
sees this, and in consternation calls to me to look at it, I 
pronounce him to be mad.” 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melancholy, to make 
those who are afflicted with it imagine that they are actually 
suffering those evils which happen to be most strongly presented 
to their minds. Some have fancied themselves to be deprived 
of the use of their limbs, some to labour under acute diseases. 
Others to be in extreme poverty; when, in truth, there was not 
the least reality in any of the suppositions; so that when the 
vapours wore dispelled, they were convinced of the delusion: 
To Johnson, whose supremo enjoyment was the exercise of his 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the 
evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, therefore^ was the object of 
his most dismal apprehension; and he fancied himself seized 
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by it; or approaching to it, at the very time when he was giving 
proofs of a more than ordinary soundness and vigour of judge¬ 
ment. That his own diseased imagination should have so far 
deceived him, is strange; but it is stranger still that some of 
his friends should have given credit to his groundless opinion, 
when they had such undoubted proofs that it was totally 
fallacious; though it is by no means surprising that those who 
wish.to depreciate him, should, since his death, have laid hold 
of this circumstance, and insisted upon it with very unfair 
aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease which 
very few have felt in its full extent, but many have experienced 
in a slighter degree, Johnson, in his writings, and in his 
conversation, never failed to display all the varieties of intellec¬ 
tual excellence. In his march through this world to a better, 
his mind still appeared grand and brilliant, and impressed all 
around him with the truth of Virgil’s noble sentiment— 

“ Igneus est ollis vigor et ccelcs/is origo.” ' 

The history of his mind as to religion is an important article. 
1 have mentioned the early impressions made upon his tender 
imagination by his mother, who continued her pious cares with 
assiduity, but, in his opinion, not with judgement, “ Sunday 
(said he) was a heavy day to me when I was a boy. My 
mother confined me on that day, and made mo read, ‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man,’ from a great part, of which I could derive 
no instruction. When, for instance,, I had read the chapter on 
theft, which from my infancy I had been taught was wrong, I was 
no more convinced that theft was wrong tjian before; so there 
was no accession of knowledge. A boy should be introduced, to 
such books by having his attention directed to the arrangement, 
to the style, and other excellencies of composition; that the mind 
being thus engaged by an amusing variety of objects may not 
grow weary.” .. , 

Hp communicated to me the following particulars upon the 
subject of ,his religious progress. “ I fell into an inattention to 
religion, qr .an, indifference about it, in my ninth year. The 
church at Lichfield, in which ,we had a seat, wanted reparation, 
so I was to go and find,a seat,in other churches; and having 
bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I used to go and read 
in the fields on Sunday. .This habit continued till my fourteenth 
year; and still I find a great reluctance to go,to church, I then 
became a sort of lax talker against religion, for I did. not ,much 
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think against it; and this lasted till I went to Oxford, where it 
would not be suffered. When at Oxford, I took up Law’s 
‘ Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ expecting to find it a dull book, 
(as such books generally are), and perhaps to laugh at it. Hut 

I found Law quite an overmatch for me; and this was the first 
occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion, after I became 
capable of . rational enquiry.” 1 From this time forward religion 
was the predominant object of his thoughts; though, with the 
just sentiments of a conscientious Christian, he lamented that 
his practice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson being first 
disposed, by all unexpected incident, to think with anxiety, of 
the momentous concerns of eternity, and of “ what he should 
do to be saved,” may for ever be produced in opposition to the 
superficial and sometimes profane contempt that has been 
thrown upon those occasional impressions which it is certain 
many Christians have experienced; though it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition that no 
man is in a state of grace who has not felt a particular conver¬ 
sion, have, in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
them; a ridicule, of which it' is inconsiderate or unfair to make 

II general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of religion, 
even in the vigour of his youth, appears from the following 
passage in his minutes kept by way of diary: Sept., 7, 1736. 
J have this day entered upon my 28th year. “ Mayest thou, 0 
God, enable me, for Jesus Christ’s sake, to spend this in such 

1 Mm. Plozzi lifts given u etrango fantostlonl account of the original ot-Dr. Johnson’s 
belief in our most holy religion. " At tlw age of ten years his mind was disturbed by 
scruples of Infidelity, which preyed upon his spirits, and muds him very uneasy, the 
more so, as ho revoalcd his uneasiness to nono, being naturally (as ho said) of a sullen 
temper, and reserved disposition. He searched, however, diligently, but fruitlessly, tor 
evidences of the'truth ut revelation: and at length, recollecting a book ho bad once seen 
[I suppose at five ytm old] in his Tattler's shop, Intltled De viritate Religionia, &c., he 
began to think himself highly culpable tot neglecting such a means of Information, and 
took himself Severely to tnsk for tills sin, adding many acts of voluntary, and, to others, 
unknown penance. The first opportunity which oflered, of course,, lie seized tiro book 
with avidity: but, on examination, iwl finding himself scholar enough lo peruse its 
contents, set his heart at rest; and not thinking.to enquire whether there were any 
English books written on the subject, followed his usual amusements and considered his 
conscience as lightened of u crime. He redoubled his diligence to lenrn the language that 
contained tlio Information lie most wished for; but from the. pain which guilt [namely 
having omitted to reud tthnl lie did not understand) had given him, ho now began to 
deduce the soul's immortality; [o sensation of pain in this world being an unquestionable 
proot oj existence in another | which was U10 point that belief firststopped at; and from 
that moment resolving lo be a Christian, became one of the lbost zealous nod pious ones 
our nation over produced." Anealotes, p, ty. ■, 

This is one of tho numerous misrepresentations of tills lively lady, which it is worth 
while lo correct; for U credit should be given to suoh a cldldish, irrational, and ridiculous 
statement of tho foundation of Dr. Johnson’s faith in Christianity, how little oradjl would 
be duo to it. Mrs. Piozzl seems to wish, that the world should think Dr. Johnson also 
under the influence of 'flint easy togiok, Stet pro ratinne voluntas. 
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a manner, that I may receive comfort from it at Ihe hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment! Amen.” 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, and 
during the time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot be 
traced. Enough has been said of his irregular mode of study. 
He told me, that from his earliest years he loved to read poetry, 
but hardly ever read any poem to an end ; that he read Shale- 
speare at a period so early, that the speech of the Ghost in 
Hamlet terrified him when he was alone; that Horace’s Odes 
were the compositions in which he took most delight, and it 
was long before he liked his Epistles and Satires. lie told me 
what he read solidly at Oxford was Greek; not the Grecian 
historians, but Homer and Euripides, and now and then a little 
Epigram; that the study of which he was the most fond was 
Metaphysicks, but he had not read much, even in that way. f 
always thought that he did himself injustice in his account of 
wlmt he had read, and that he must have been speaking with 
reference to the vast portion of study which is possible, and to 
which a few scholars in the whole history of literature have 
attained; for when I once asked him whether a person whose 
name I have now forgotten, studied hard, he answered “ No, 
Sir. I do not believe he studied hard. I never knew a man 
who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from the effects, that 
some men have studied hard, as Bentley and Clarke.” Trying 
him by that criterion upon which he formed his judgement of 
others, we may be absolutely certain, both from his writings 
and his conversation, that his reading was very extensive. Dr. 
Adam Smith, than whom few were better judgos on this subject, 
once observed to me, that “ Johnson knew more books than any 
man alive.” He had a peculiar facility in seizing at once whal 
was valuable in any book, without submitting to the labour of 
perusing it from beginning to end. He had, from the irritability 
of his constitution, at all times, an impatience and hurry when 
he either read or wrote. A certain apprehension arising from 
novelty, made him write his first exercise at College twice over; 
but he never took that trouble with any other composition : and 
we shall see that his most excellent ■Tories were struck off at a 
heat, with rapid exertion. 1 

' Yet he appears, from his early notes of memorandums in my 
possession, to have at various times attempted, or at least 
planned, a methodical course of study, according to computa- 

1 [He told Dr. Barney, that he never wrote anyof bis works that were printed, twice 
oyer. Dr. Burney’s wonder at seeing several pages of hit 11 Lives of the Poets," In 
Manuscript, with scarce a blot or erasure, drew nils observation from btm.—M,1 
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lion, of which he was all his life fond, as it fixed his attention 
steadily upon something without, and prevented his mind from 
preying upon itself. Thus I find in his handwriting the number 
of lilies in each of two of Euripides’s Tragedies, of the Georgicks 
of Virgil, of the first six books of the yEneid of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid’s Metamorphosis, of some 
parts of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal; and a 
table, showing at the rate of various numbers a day, (I suppose 
verses to be read,) what would be, in each case, the total amount 
in a week, month, and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a higher 
respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment in Pembroke 
College was that upon the second floor over the gateway. The 
enthusiast of learning will ever contemplate it with veneration. 
One day, while he was sitting in it quite alone, Dr. Panting, then 
master of the College, whom he called “ a fine Jacobite fellow,” 
overheard him uttering this soliloquy in his strong emphatick 
voice: “ Well, I have a mind to see what is done in other 
places of learning. I’ll go and visit the Universities abroad. 
I’ll go to France and Italy. I’ll go to Padua.— And I’ll mind 
my business. For an Athenian blockhead is the worst of all 
blockheads.” 1 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at Pembroke 
College, “ was caressed and loved by' all about him, was a gay 
and frolicksome fellow, and passed there the happiest part 
of his life." But this is a striking proof of the fallacy of appear¬ 
ances, and how little any of us know of the real internal state 
even of those whom we see most frequently; for the truth is, that 
he was then depressed by poverty, and irritated by disease. 
When I mentioned to him this account as given me by Dr. Adams, 
he said, “ Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness 
which they mistook for frolick. I was miserably poor, and I 
thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit; so I 
disregarded all power and all authority.” 

The Bishop of Dromorc observes in a letter to me, “ The 
pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and fellows has been often 
mentioned. But I have heard him say, what ought to be 
recorded to the honour of the present venerable master of that 

1 I hud this anecdote from Dr. Adams, and Dr. Johnson confirmed It. Bramston, in 
bis " Man of Taste,” has the saino thought: 

“ Suro, of all blockheads, scholars arc the worst.” 

[Johnson's meaning however, la, that a scholar who Is a blockhead, must bo the worst ol 
all blockheads, because ho Is without ckcuso. But Bramston, In the assumed character oi 
an Ignorant coxcomb, maintains, that all soholars are blockheads, on account of their 
scholarship.— J. Boatvat*,) 
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College, the Reverend William Adams, D.D., who was then very 
young, and one of the junior fellows; that the mild but 
judicious expostulations of this worthy man, whose virtue awed 
him , and whose learning he revered, made hint really ashamed 
of himself, ‘ though I fear (said he) I was too proud to own it.’ 

“ I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he was 
generally seen lounging at the College gate, with a circle of 
young students round him, whom he was entertaining with wit, 
and keeping from their studies, if not spiriting them up to 
rebellion against the College discipline, which in his nml urer 
years he so much extolled.’” 

He-very early began to attempt keeping notes or memo¬ 
randums, by way of a diary of his life. I find, in a parcel of 
loose leaves, the following spirited resolution to contend against 
his natural indolence : Oct. f'jzg. “ Desidue valedixi; syren is 
istius cautibus surdarn posthac aurem obverstirus. —I bid farewell 
to Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to listen to her syren 
strains.” I have also in my possession a few leaves of another 
LibeUus, or little book, entitled Annalks, in which some of the 
early particulars of his history are registered in Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any dose intimacies with his 
fellow-collegians. J3ut Dr. Adams told me, that he contracted 
a love and regard for Pembroke College, which he retained to 
the last. A short tune before his death he sent to that College; 
a present of all his works, to be deposited in their library; and 
he had thoughts of leaving to it his bouse at Lichfield ;■ but his 
friends who. were about him very properly dissuaded him from 
it, and he bequeathed it to some poor relations. He took a 
pleasure in' boasting of the many eminent men who had been 
educated at Pembroke. In this list are found the names of 
Mr. Hawkins the Poetry Professor, Mr. Shcnstono, Sir William 
Blaclcstone, and others j 1 not forgetting the celebrated populur 
preacher, Mr. George Whitefield, of whom, though Dr. Johnson 
did not think very highly, it must be acknowledged that his 
eloquence was powerful, his views pious and charitable, his 
assiduity almost .incredible; and, that since his' death, the 
integrity of his • character has been fully vindicated. Being 
himself a ppet, Johnson was peculiarly happy ■ in mentioning 
how many of the sons of Pembroke were poets; adding, with 
a smile of' sportive triumph, “ Sir, w are a nest of singing 
birds.” . ' 

He was not,- however; blind to what he thought the defects 

1 See Nash's History at Worcestershire, Vol. I. p, jap. 
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of his own college: and I have, from the. information of 
Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of that rigid honesty which 
he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor had obtained his father’s 
consent to be entered of Pembroke, that he might be with his 
schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, though some years older 
than himself, he was very intimate. This would have been a 
great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor that he 
could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter where he knew he 
could not have an able tutor. He then made enquiry all 
round the University, and having found that Mr. Bateman, of 
Christ-Church, was the tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was 
entered of that College. Mr. Bateman’s lectures were so 
excellent, that Johnson used to come and get them at second¬ 
hand from Taylor,, till his poverty being so extreme, that his 
shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, ho 
saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived by the 
Christ-Church men, and he came no more. He was too proud 
to accept of money, and somebody having set a pair of new 
shoes at his door, he threw them away with indignation. How 
must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel 
Johnson I . 

His spirited refusal of .an eleemosynary supply of shoes, 
arose, no. douht, from a proper pride. But>,. considering his 
ascetic disposition, at times; as acknowledged by himself in his 
Meditations, ..and the . exaggeration with which, some' have 
treated the peculiarities of his character, I should not wonder 
to hear it ascribed to a principle of superstitious mortification; 
as wc are told by Tursellinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
that this intrepid founder of the order of- Jesuits, when he 
arrived at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage through 
the eastern desarts, persisted in wearing his miserable shattered 
shoes, and when new ones were offered him, rejected them as 
an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angusta dotni prevented him from having the advantage 
of a complete academical education. The friend to whom 
he had trusted for support had deceived him. His debts in 
College, though not great, were increasing; and his scanty 
remittances from Lichfield, which had all along been made 
with great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, his father, 
having fallen into a state of insolvency. Compelled^ therefore, 
by irresistible necessity, he left the College in autumn, 1731, 
without a degree, having been a member of it little more than 
Ihree years, , ■ i ; 
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Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of Pembroke 
College, has generally had the reputation of being Johnson’s 
tutor. The fact, however, is, that in 1731, Mr. Jorden quitted 
the College, and his pupils were transferred to Dr. Adams; so 
that had Johnson returned, Dr. Adams would have been his 
tutor. It is to be wished, that this connection had taken 
place. His equal temper, mild disposition, and politeness of 
manner, might have insensibly softened the harshness of 
Johnson, and infused into him those more delicate charities, 
those petites morales , in which, it must be confessed, our great 
moralist was more deficient than his best friends could fully 
justify. Dr. Adams paid Johnson this high compliment. He 
said to me at Oxford, in 1776, “ I was his nominal tutor; but 
he was above my mark.” When I repeated it to Johnson, his 
eyes flashed with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, “ That 
was liberal and noble.” 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson returned 
to his native city, destitute, and not knowing how he should 
gain even a decent livelihood. His father’s misfortunes in 
trade rendered him unable to support his son; and for some 
time there appeared no means by which he could maintain 
himself. In the December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a note 
in one of Johnson’s little diaries of the following year, which 
strongly displays his spirit and virtuous dignity of mind. 
“ X735>, Julii 15. Vndecim aureos deposui, quo die quicquid 
ante matris funus (quod serum sit precor) de patemis bonis 
sperari licet, viginti scilicet 1 libras , accepi. Usque (idea mild 
fortuna fingenda est. Inierea, ne pauperlale vires animi longues - 
cant , nec in flagitia egestas abigat, cavendum .—I layed by eleven 
guineas on this day, when I received twenty pounds, being all 
that I have reason to hope for out of my father’s effects, 
previous to the death of my mother; an event which I pray 
God may be very remote. I now therefore see that I must 
make my own fortune, Meanwhile, let me take care that the 
powers of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, and that 
indigence do not force me into any criminal act.” 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable character 
of his parents, and his own merit; had, from his earliest years, 
secured him a kind reception in the best families at Lichfield. 
Among these I can mention Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfon, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. Levet,. Captain Garrick, ■ father of the great 
ornament of the British stage; but above all, Mr. Gilbert 
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Walmsley, 1 Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of Lichfield, 
whose character, long after his decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his 
life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of 
gratitude : 

“ Of Gilbert Walmslcy, thus presented to my mind, let me 
indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early; 
he was one of the first friends that literature procured me, and 
I hope, that at least, my gratitude made me worthy of his 1 
notice. 

“ He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy, yet 
he never received my notions with contempt. He was a whig, 
with all the virulence and malevolence of his party; yet 
difference of opinion did not keep us apart, I honoured him 
and he endured me. 

“ He had mingled with the gay world without exemption 
from its vices or its follies; but had never neglected the 
cultivation of his mind. His belief of revelation was unshaken; 
his learning preserved his principles; he grew first regular, and 
then pious. 

“ His studies had been so various, that I am not able to 
name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books 
was great, and what he did not immediately know, he could, at 
least, tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, 
and such his copiousness of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now passes, in which I have not some 
advantage, from his friendship, 

“ At tins man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive 
hours, with companions, such as are not often found—with one 
who has lengthened, and one who has gladdened life; with 
Dr. James, whose skill in physick will be long remembered; 
and with David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this character of our common friend. But what are the hopes 
of man I I am disappointed by that stroke of death, which has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impoverished the publick 
stock of harmless pleasure.” 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. 
In most of them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly 

1 Mr. Warton Inform! me, " that this early friend of Johnson was entered a Commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, aged 17, In 1698; and Is the nnthor of many Latin verse 
translations in the Gentleman's Magazine. One of them is a translation of 
" My time, 0 yo Muses, was happily spent," 

lie died August 3, 1751, and a monument to his memory hns bean erected In the cathe-. 
dial of Lichilold, with an inscription written by Mr.'Seward, one of the Prebendaries. 

{His translation of “ My time, 0 ye Muses," &c, may bo found In the Con tinman's 
Magazine for 1743, vol. xv, p. 10a. It Is there subscribed vrith his name.—M,] 
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al Mr. Walmslcy’s, whose wile and sisters-in-law, of the name of 
Aston, and daughters of a Baronet, were remarkable for Rood 
breeding; so that the notion which has been industriously 
circulated and believed, that he never was in good company 
till late in life, and consequently had been confirmed in coarse 
and ferocious manners by long habits, is wholly without founda¬ 
tion. Some of the ladies have assured me, they recollected 
him well when a young man, as distinguished for his com¬ 
plaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and 
temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, is ascertained 
by the testimony of a lady, who, in a paper with which 1 have 
been favoured by a daughter of liis intimate friend and 
physician, Dr. Lawrence, thus describes Dr. Johnson some 
years afterwards: 

“ As the particulars of the former part of Dr. Johnson’s life 
do not seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that the 
following information may not be unacceptable. 

“ She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at 
Ashboum, some time between the end of the year 37, and the 
middle of the year 40; she rather thinks it to have been after 
he and his wife were removed to London. During his stay at 
Ashboum, he made frequent visits to Mr. Meynell, at Bradley, 
where his company was much desired by the ladies of the 
family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance and accom¬ 
plishments, inferiour to few of those with whom he was 
afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meynell’s eldest daughter was 
afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbert, father to Mr. Alleync 
Fitzhcrbert, lately minister to the court of Russia. Of her, Dr. 
Johnson said, in Dr. Lawrence’s study, that she had the best 
understanding he ever met with in any human being. At 
Mr. Meynell’s ho also commenced that friendship with Mrs. 
Hill Boothby, sister to the present Sir Broolc Boothby, which 
continued till her death. The young woman whom he used lo 
call Molly Aston , 1 was sister to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter 
to a Baronet; she was also sister to the wife of his friend, Mr. 
Gilbert Walmsley. 2 Besides his intimacy with the above- 
mentioned persons, who were surely people of rank and 

1 The words ot Sir John Haw!rin9, p. 316. 

* [Sir Thomas Aston, Bart,, who died in January 1794-5, left one son, named Thomas 
also, and eight daughters. Of th» daughters, Catharine married Johnsou'a iviond, the 
Hon. Henry Hervey; Margaret, Gilbert Walmsley. Another of these ladies married thn 
Rev. Mr. GastreU. Mary, or Molly Aston, as sho Was usually nailed, beoume the wtte al 
CapUm Brodie of ths Navy. Another sister, who was uamanied, was living at Lichfield 
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education, while he was yet at Luhfield he used to be 
frequently at the house of i)r. Swrnfen, a gentleman of 
very ancient family m Staff01 chhire, from whith, after the 
death of his elder brother, he inheiited a good estate. lie 
was, besides, a physician of very extensive practice; but 
for want of due attention to the management of his 
domestick concerns, left a very large tamily in indigence. 
One of his daughteis, Mrs. Desmoulins, afterwaids found an 
asylum in the house of her old fiiend, whose doors were 
always open to the unfoitunate, and who well observed the 
precept of the Gospel, for he ‘ was kind to the unthankful and 
to the evil.’ ” 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted of an 
oiler to be employed as usher in the school of Marlcet-Bosworth, 
in Lcicesteishne, to whi<h it appears, from one of his little 
fragments of a diary, that he went on foot, on the 16th ol July.— 
“ jnhi 16. Bosvortiam pcites petn." But it is not tine, as has 
been erroneously lelated, that he was assistant to the famous 
Anthony Blackw.ill, whose metit has been honoured by the 
testimony of Bishop Hurd, 1 who was his scholai; for Mr. 
Blackwall died 011 the 8th oi Aptil, 1730,® more than a yeai 
before Johnson lelt the University. 

This employment was very irksome to him m every respect, 
and he complained giicvously ol it in his lcLtcrs to his fiiend, 
Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. 
The letters are lost; but Mi. Ilector recollects his wuting 
“ that the poet had described the dull sameness of his existence 
in these woids, ‘ Vitam lonlutet una dies ’ (one day contains the 
whole of my life); that it was unvaried as the note of the 
ouckow; and that he did not know whether it was more 
disagreeable for him to teach, or the boys to learn, the 
grammar rules." llis general aversion to thus painful drudgery 
was greatly enhanced hy a disagieement between him and Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, in whose house, I 
have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestick chaplain, 
so far, at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented us intolerable harshness; and, after 

1 llhait is hoc (.is Mi, Janus Boswell uliscivre to me) .1 slight mat 1 uiai y. Bishop 
Uuul, m tho 1 'pistlo Dedii .Uory prefixed to lus commentary on f I01 .ice's Art of Poetry, 
Sil, does not praist Illaoku all, fiat tho llev. Mr. Budwoilli, liead-mosUr of tho granmini 
school at Biowned 111 St ilfoidshiip, who had himself l>ora bred until r Ul.iokwall. See vol 
ul in ,u the end, wham, from the (nfoimntmn of Mr, Tohn Nichols, (ohnson is said to hovo 
applu d lit 171G in All. Uudworth, to bo wuilvcd by him .a an assistant in his school in 
StolfouWiiro,—M.) 

* Sen Gent. M.ig. Dec, 1781, p. 95? 

I—C‘ 
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suffering for a few months such complicated misery, 1 he 
relinquished a situation which all his litc afterwards he 
recollected with the strongest aversion, and even a degree 
of horror. But it is probable that at this period, whatever 
uneasiness he may have endured, he laid the foundation of 
much future eminence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited by 
Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birmingham, as 
his guest, at the house of Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector 
lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren was the first established 
bookseller in Birmingham, and was very attentive to Johnson, 
who he soon found could be of much service to him in his 
trade, liy his knowledge of literature; and he even obtained 
the assistance of his pen in furnishing some numbers of a 
periodical Essay printed hi the newspaper, of which Warren 
was the proprietor. After very diligent enquiry, I have not 
been able to recover those early specimens of that particular 
mode of writing by which Johnson afterwards so greatly 
distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mt. Hector’s guest Tor about six 
months, and then hired lodgings in another part of the town, 2 
finding himself as well situated at Birmingham as he supposed 
he could be any where, while lie had no settled plan of life, and 
veryi scanty means of subsistence. He marie some valuable 
acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, 
whose widow he afterwards married, and Mr, Taylor, who by 
his ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and his success in 
trade, acquired an immense fortune. But the comfort of being 
near Mr. Hector, his old school-fellow and intimate friend, 
was Johnson’s chief inducement to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, or 
whether he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, I have 
not been able to ascertain. I-Ie probably got a little money 
from Mr. Warren; and we are certain, that he executed here 
one piece of literary labour, of which Mr. Hector has favoured 
me with a minute account. Having mentioned that he had 
read at Pembroke College a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Loho, a 
Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought an abridgement and 

1 [It appears from a letter of Johnson's to a friend, which I have rend, dated I.lchficld, 
July a?, i?3s, that ho had loft Sir Wolslan Dixie's house, recently boforc (hut letter 
was written. Ho then had hopes of succeeding either as master or usher, in tbo nuliool of 
Ashburne.—M.] 

• a pn June *733, Sir John Hawkins states, from one of Johnson's diaries, that he lodged 
m Birmingham at the house of a person named Jarvis, probably a relation of Mrs Porter, 
whom he afterwards married.—M.l 
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translation of it from the French into English might be an 
useful and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and Mr. Hector 
joined in urging him to undertake it. He accordingly agreed; 
and the book not being to be found in Birmingham, he 
borrowed it of Pembroke College. A part of the work 
being very soon done, one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren's 
printer, was set to work with what was ready, and Johnson 
engaged to supply the press with ropy as it should be 
wanted; hut his constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and 
the work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a 
motive of humanity would be the most prevailing argument 
with his friend, went to Johnson, and represented to him, 
that the printer could have no other employment till this 
undertaking was finished, and that the poor man and his 
family were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted the powers 
of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay in bed 
with the book, which was a quarto, before him, and dictated 
while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried the sheets to the 
press, and corrected almost all the proof sheets, very few of 
which were even seen by Johnson. In this manner, with 
the aid of Mr. Hector’s active friendship, the book was com¬ 
pleted, and was published in 1735, with London upon the 
title-page, though it was in reality printed at Birmingham, a 
device too common with provincial publishers. For this 
work he had from Mr. Warren only the sum of five 
guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is, a curious 
object of enquiry how much may be traced in it of .that 
style which marks his subsequent writings with such peculiar 
excellence; with so happy an union of force, vivacity, and 
perspicuity. I have perused the book with this view, and 
have found that here, as L believe in every other translation, 
there is in the work itself no vestige of the translator’s own 
style; for the language of translation being adapted to the 
thoughts of another person, insensibly follows their cast, and 
as it were runs into a mould that is ready prepared, 

Thus, for instance, taking the first sentence that occurs 
at the opening of the book, p, 4. “I lived hero above a 
year, and completed my studios in divinity; in which time 
some letters were received from the fathers of Ethiopia, with an 
account that Sultan Scgned, Kmperour of Abyssinia, was com 
verted to the church of Home; that many of his subjects had 
followed his example, and that there was a great want of 
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missionaries to improve these prosperous beginnings. Every 
body was very desirous of seconding the zeal of our fathers, 
and of sending them the assistance they requested; to which 
we were the more encouraged, because the Emperour’s letter 
informed our Provincial, that we might easily enter Ins 
dominions by the way of Duncala; but, unhappily, the 
secretary wrote Geila for Dancala, which cost two of our 
fathers their lives.” Every one acquainted with Johnson’s 
manner will be sensible that there is nothing of it here; 
but that this sentence might have been composed by any other 
man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style begins to appear; 
and though use had not yet taught his wing a permanent 
and equable flight, there arc parts of it which exhibit his 
best manner in full vigour. I had once the pleasure of 
examining it with Mr. Edmund Burke, who confirmed me in 
this opinion, by his superiour critical sagacity, and was, I 
remember, much delighted with the following specimen : 

“ The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general vein ol 
has countrymen, has amused his reader with no romantick 
absurdity, or incredible fictions; whatever he relates, whether 
true or not, is at least probable; and he who tells nothing 
exceeding the bounds of probability has a right to demand 
that they should believe him who cannot contradict him. 

“ He appears by his modest and unaffected narration, to 
have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and to have consulted his senses, not 
his imagination. He meets with no basilisks that destroy 
with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey without 
tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks without deafening 
the neighbouring inhabitants. 

“The reader will here find no regions cursed with irre¬ 
mediable barrenness, or blest with spontaneous fecundity; no 
perpetual gloom, or unceasing sunshine; nor are the nations 
here described, either devoid of all sense of humanity, or 
consummate in all private or social virtues. Here are no 
Hottentots without religious policy or articulate language; 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all 
sciences; he will discover, what will always be discovered 
by a diligent and impartial enquirer, that wherever human 
nature is to be found, there is a mixture of vice and virtue, 
a contest of passion and reason; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributions, but has balanced/ In 
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most countries, their particular inconveniences by particular 
favours.” 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant and 
cnergetick expression, which, upon innumerable occasions in 
his subsequent life, justly impressed the world with the highest 
admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of Johnson, 
fail to discern his hand in this passage of the Dedication to 
John Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, though it is ascribed 
to Warren the bookseller. “ A generous and elevated mind 
is distinguished by nothing more certainly than an eminent 
degree of curiosity; 1 nor is that curiosity ever more agree¬ 
ably or usefully employed, than in examining the laws and 
customs of foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the present 
I now presume to make, will not be thought improper; 
which, however, it is not my business as a 'dedicator to 
commend, nor as a bookseller to depreciate.” 

It is reasonable to suppose, that his having.been thus accident¬ 
ally led to a particular study of the history and manners of 
Abyssinia, was the remote occasion of his writing, many years 
afterwards, his admirable philosophical talc, the principal scene 
of which is laid in that country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and in August 
that year he made an attempt to procure some little subsistence 
by his pen; for he published proposals for printing by sub¬ 
scription the Latin Poems of Politian : 2 “ Angdi Poliiiani 
Poemata Latina , qttibus, Notas cum historicl Latina', poeseos a 
Petrarchm moo ad Poliiiani tempora dednetd, cl vita Poliiiani 
fusius quam antehac enarratd, addidil Sam Johnson.” 3 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up his 
father’s trade; for it is mentioned that “subscriptions arc 
taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, of Lichfield." 
Notwithstanding the merit of Johnson, and the cheap price at 
which this hook was offered, there were not subscribers euough 
to insure a sufficient sale; so the work never appeared, and 
probably, never was executed. 

Wc find him again this year at Birmingham, and there 

1 Soo RAMiu.cn, No. m3. 

• May we not trace a laneltul similarity between Politian, and Johnson ? Huetitts, 
speaking of Paulas Pnllssonlu6 Pontnncrlus says “—in quo Nature, ut oltm lu Angela 
Pnlltlano, daformltutotn oris cxccUentis ingunlt prasitnntin eompensavlt." Comment, de 
rati, ad aunt tiortiu. .Edit. Amatol. i7iS, p. soo. 

1 Tito bonk was to contain more than thirty shoots, the price to bo two shillings and 
sixpence at the time of subscribing! and two shillings and sixpence at tho delivery of a 
perfect book In quires. 
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is preserved the following letter from him to Mr. Edward 
Cave, 1 the original compiler and editor of the Gentlenmn’s 
Magazine: 

“To Mr. Cave. 

“ sir, Nov. 25,1734. 

“ As yon appear no less sensible than your readers of the 
defects of your poetical article, you will not lie displeased, if in 
order to the improvement of it, I communicate to you the 
sentiments of a person, who will undertake, 011 reasonable 
terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

“ His opinion is, that the publick would not give you a bad 
reception, if, beside the current wit of the month, which u 
critical examination would generally reduce to a narrow com¬ 
pass, you admitted not only poems, inscriptions, tk c. never 
printed before, which he will sometimes supply you with; but 
likewise short literary dissertations in Latin or English, critical 
remarks on authours ancient or modem, forgotten poems that 
deserve revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer’s, 2 worth preserving. 
By this method, your literary article, for so it might be called, 
will, he thinks, be better recommended to the publick than by 
low jests, awkward buffoonery, or the dull scurrilities of either 
party. 

“ If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, bo 
pleased to inform me in two posts, what the conditions are 
on which you shall expect it. Your late offer 3 gives me no 
reason to distrust your generosity. If you engage in any 
literary projects besides this paper, I have other designs lo 
impart, if I could bo secure from having others reap the 
advantage of what I should hint. 

“ Your letter by being directed to 5 . Smith, to be left at the 
Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, will reach 

• ■ “ Your humble servant.” 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, “ Answered Pen. 2.” 
But whether any thing was done in consequence of it we are 
not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible to the . 
influence of female charms. When at Stourbridge school, he 

* Miss Cave, the grand-niece of Mr. Edw. Cave, has obligingly shewn jim> the originals 
of this and the other letters of Dr. Johnson, to him, which were first published m lhe 
Gentleman's Magazine, with notes by Mr. John Nichols, the worthy and ImWiillgublo 
editor of that valuable miscellany, signed N.; somo of which I shall occasionally tran¬ 
scribe in the course of this worlt. 

! Sir John Floyer’s Treatise on Cold Baths. Gout. Mag. 173.11 P. tQ 7 . 

* A P™ 56 pounds for the best poem ** on Life, Death, Judgement, llenvan, and 
Heu. See Gentleman s Magazine, vol. iv. p. 360,—-Nichols. 
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was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker, to 
whom he wrote a copy of verses, which I have not been able 
to recover; 1 but with what facility and elegance he could 
warble the amorous lay, will appear from the following lines 
which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 


Verses to a Lady, on receiving Jrom her a Sprig of Myrtle. 

“ What hopes, what tnrrours dons thy gift create. 

Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fata ! 

The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 

Consign’d by Venus to Melissa’s hand; 

Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer. 

In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 

In myrtle shados despairing ghosts complain; 

The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 

The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads; 

0 then the meaning of thy gift impart, 

And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart I 
Soon must this bough, ns you shall fix liis doom 
Adorn Finlander's head, or grace his tomb.” 11 

1 [Ha also wrote some nniatory verses, before ho loft Staffordshire, which our authnur 
appears not to have seen. They were nddawsl " to Miss ITicltman, playing on the 
Spinet.” At the back of this early pnetieal effusion, of which the original copy, in 
Johnson's handwriting, was obligingly communicated to me by Mr. John Taylor, is the 
following attestation: 

11 Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my mother, then Miss Hickman, 
playing on the Splnot. J. Twitor.” 

Dr. Turton, the physician, the writer of this certificate, who died In April, tSofi, in his 
71st year, was horn In. 1735. ’Dio verses in question therefore, which have been printed 
In some late, editions of Johnson's roams, must have been written before that year.— 
Miss Hickman, it Is believed, was a lady of Staffordshire, 

The concluding lines of this early copy of verses linve much of the vigour of Johnson's 
poetry In his nluturer years : 

“ When old Tlmotheos struck the vocal string, 

Ambitious fury fir'd the Grecian king: 

Unbounded projects lab’rlug In Ills mind, 

He pants for room, in one poor world confin'd. 

Thus wait'd to rage hy musick's dreadful power, 

He bids the sword destroy, tbo flame devour. 

Had Stella's gentle touches mov’d thu lyre, 

Soon had the monarch felt a uolilor fire; 

No more delighted with disastrous war. 

Ambitious only now In plcusu the fair, 

Resign'd his thirst of empire to her charms, 

And found a thousand worlds in Stella’s arms.”—M.J 

* Mrs. 1 ’lozzl gives the following account of this little composition from Dr. Johnson's 
own rolatiun lu her, on her inquiring whether It was rightly attributed to him.—" I think 
it in now just forty yearn ago, that a yinmg fellow bad a sprig of myrtle given him by a 
girl ho courted, and asked mu to write bun some versos that ho might present her In 
return. I promised, hut forgot; anti whon he called for his lines at tlio time agreed on- 
tilt still a moment, (says I) dour Mnnd, and I'll fetch them thee—do stepped aside foe 
five minutes, und wrote the nonsense yon now keep such a stir about.” Anecdotes, 
p. 34. 

In my first edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of this account, by the 
following elrouniatnnti.il statement in a letter to me from Miss Seward, 0/ LlchtleUl :— 
" 1 know those verses were addressed to Lucy l'orler, when ho was enamoured of her In 
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Ills luvenilc attachments to the iu.11 sex wire, however, vety 
tian lent and it is certain, that he formed no ruminal con 
neetion whatsoever Mr Hector, who lived with him in Ins 
younger days m the utmost intimar \ and soual Itecdom, lias 
assuied me, that even at that aident season his conduct was 
sturdy virtuous m that lespect, and that though he lovid to 
exhilarate himself with nine, he ntvu knew him mtoxirat(d 
but oni e 

In a man whom ltligious education has senuid fioni 
lieentious indulgences, the passion of love, when once it has 
sewed him, is exceedingly strong, being unimpurtd by disu 
pation, and totally concentrated m one object 11ns was 
expeuenccd by Johnson, when he bee ime the lei vent aclnuui 
of Mis Porter, aftei hei first husband’> death 1 Miss Poitei 


Ilia boyish dtj-i two or Ihipo vc tra before hi hit sipii htr mother his futuii wif< It 
wroti the m it my (i andf ilher s aud p ive them to I nc y in Lb pn spnee of my nuithei, 1 1 
whom lu shewed them on the inbtant She use l to irpi it them to mi when I i k d hn 
foi tlu Vtrses Or /ihtttongavt htr m a Sprig iJ Afyrile r huh h hal stoU « rh fftl fr in 
herb)\nn Wc ill 1 now honrsl Lut.3 1 oitu to Inv ban ini ip ihli of thi m m v u it> 
of ipph ing to licwplf i comphmonl not tntfHili d for ha Sui h m is till \ 1 idv s slnti me nt 

winch I nnke no doubt bhi supposed to 1 1 louti t buL it sluws hmv d melons it i to 
tmst too impliaty to tuditionil tiblimony and ingenious inhume, foi Mi Uictoi 
Inn lately assured mo tlint Mrs Piosvi s u.count is in this insi mci in lu iti, anil th it lu 
was the piison for whom Johnsm wioto thuso vusis which lii\t baa cnonionily 
ascribed to Mr Huinmond 

I am obliged m so m mv mst vnn a to notu p Mts V\oi n s ini orn t tne is of rot ition th \t 
I gladly s i7i this opportunity of id nowlodgtng th it howi va often she is not ilw 13 s 
macciuati 

I he authour hiving been drawn into i c onttovii^y with Mi s Anna biwird lu < t use 
queuee of the piecedmg statpuu nt (which may bo found lu • Lho (iiutlf mau b M i| i/me ’ 
Vrtl Kui ind lviv,) received the following lettei fiom Mr Ldmuml Hector on the 
subjt ct 

1 DIARSIR, 

* I am Sorry to see 50U oro uigagid m nltcn itioti with a I ady, who in ms nn 
willing to be convinced of her eriorb Suuly il wc uld bp mori Ingenuous to a< hnnwlt dpi 
than to pot sc vac 

1 I ately in locking over sonu p ipcr* I meant to bum, I found the original mnmmtpt 
of thi mvitlp with thed itp on It ivar, which I linvo inclosed 

* liir trut lnstoiy (which I could swcu to) is as follows Mi Moif in <ti ivi , th 
elder brothci of a worthy (lergymau nc ir Bath, with whom I wis icijuamtcd w utal 
upon 1 Lidy 111 this neighbourhood, who at parting piObOntcd him tlu bnnrh I! 
showed it mi ind wished much to return the compliment m vi rsi I applic l to fohnsou 
who was with m< end in about half ao hour dictated the verses whi h I sent 10 my 
fiiend 

* I most solemnly dccl iu, at that time, Johnson w 19 an euthc sti mj a 10 thi l'ortu 
family and H w is almost two yean after that I introduced him to llu irqu mil un 1 ul 
Portei, whom I bought my cloatlis of 

“ If you intend to convince this obstinate woman, and to exhibit hi th public! IU 
Uuth of youi nan itive you a« at hbeity to make wh it usl you ph i t of this 
statement 

11 1 hope you will pardon me for talcing up so much of youi time Wishin joh multi *s 
et/dices amios, I shall subscribe myself 

“ Your obliged humble sciv int 

‘I a ixioji 

” Birmingham, 

Jan 9 th, 1794 1 


1 [It appears, from Mr Hector 1 letter that Johnsan became acquainted with hei 
three years befoi e he married her —M 1 
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told me, that when he was first introduced to her mother, his 
appearance was very forbidding: he was then lean and lank, so 
that his immense structure of bones was hideously striking to 
the eye, and the scars of the scrophula were deeply visible. 
He also wore his hair, which was straight and stiff, and 
separated behind: and he often had, seemingly, convulsive 
starts and odd gesticulations, which tended to exciter at once 
surprise and ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by 
his conversation that she overlooked all these external dis¬ 
advantages, and said to her daughter, “ this is the most 
sensible man that I ever saw in my life.” 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson, 1 and 
her person and manner, as described to me by the late Mr. 
Garrick, were by no means pleasing to others, 2 she must have 
had a superiority of understanding and talents, 3 as she certainly 


1 [Mrs. Johnson's, maiden name was Jervis. Though there was a great disparity oi 

S ears between her and Dr. Johnson, she was not quite so old as she is hero represented, 
nvtng only completed her forty-eighth year in the month of February preceding her 
marriage, ns appears by the following extract from tho parish-register of Great Pcatling 
in Leicestershire, which was obligingly made at my request, by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Ryder, Rector of Lutterworth, In that county: 

" Anno Pom. Elizabeth, the daughter of William JotvIb, Esq. and Mrs. Anne 

his wife, bom the fourth day of February and waiid, baptized iGth day of the same 
month by Mr. Smith, Curate of little Pentllng. 

“ John Allen, Vicar." 

Tho family of Jervia, Mr, Ryder Informs mo, once possessed nearly the whole lordship 
of Great Peatling, (about 2000 acres), and there are many monuments of them fn the 
Church; but the estate is now much reduced. Tho present representative of this 
undent family is Mr. Charles Jervis, of Hmokley, Attorney at Law.—MJ 
* (Thill in Johnson's eyes she was handsome, appears from tho epitaph which ho 
caused to In* inscribed on her tomb-stone not long before his own death, and which may 
be found in a subsequent page, under the your 1752.—M .1 
8 [The following account of Mrs. Johnson, and her family, is copied from a paper 
(chiefly relating to Mrs. Anna Williams) written by Lady Knight at Romo, and trans¬ 
mitted by her to the lute John Hoole, Escj, the translator of McUstasio, kc., by whom 
it was inserted In tho European Magazine for October. 1791). 

“ Mrs, Williams’s, account of Mrs, Johnson was, Hint .she had a good understanding, 
and great sensibility, but inclined to be satirical. Her first husband died insolvent; her 
sons wore much disgusted with her for her scrimd marriage, perhaps because they being 
struggling to get advanced iu llfo, were mortified to think that sho had allied herself to 
q man who had not any visible moans of being useful to them; howover, sho always 
retained her affection for them. While they [Dr. and Mrs. Johnson] resided In Gough 
Square, her um, the officer, knocked at tho door, and asked tho maid, if her mistress was 
at homo. She answered, ‘ Yc9, Sic; but She is sick in bed.’ 1 (V mvr he,' if It’s so, tell 
her that her son Jervis, called to know how sho did;’ and was going away. Tho maid 
bogged she might run up to tell her mistress, and without attending to his answer, left 
him. Mrs. Jolmsnn onrupLurcd to hear her sou was bolnw, desired tho maid to tell him 
bhe longed to embrace him. When Urn lu.iid descended, tho gentlonum was gone, and 
poor Mm. Johnson was much agitated bv tho adventure: it was tho only time he over 
uuuto an ctfort to see hoi*. Dr. Johnson did all he could to console his wife, lint loid 
Mrs, Williams,' Her son is uniformly undutiful • so X conclude like many other sober 
inftn, he might <niw fn Ms life be drunk, and in that fit nature got tho batter of his 
pride,’ ” 

The following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson uro recorded by the samo lady: 

" Ono day that ho came to my house to meet many others, wo told lihn that wo had 
arranged our party to go to Westminster Abboy: would not hd go wftli us? ‘Are/ 
he replied, 1 hgJ w Ink I can bcob out.* 

" upon our saying that tho friends of-a lady had been iu great fear last sho should make 
a cor Lulu match, ho said, * Wu that are his friends have had great fears for hhu,' 

1_H*r*l 
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inspired him with a more than ordinary passion; and she 
having signified her willingness to accept of his hand, he 
went to Lichfield to ask his mother’s consent to the marriage; 
which he could not but be conscious was a very imprudent 
scheme, both on account of their disparity of years, and her 
want of fortune. But Mrs, Johnson knew too well the ardour 
of her son’s temper, and was too tender a parent to oppose 
his inclinations. 

I know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was 
not performed at Birmingham; but a resolution was taken 
that it should be at Derby, for which place the bride and bride¬ 
groom set out on horseback, I suppose in very good humour. 
Hut though Mr. Topham Beauelerk used archly to mention 
Johnson’s having told him with much gravity, “ Sir, it was 
a love marriage on both sides,” I have had from my illustrious 
friend the following curious account of their journey to 
church upon the nuptial morn “ Sir, she had read the old 
romances, and had got into her head the fantastical notion that 
a woman of spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, Sir, 
at first she told me that I rode too last, and she could not 
keep up with me : and, when I rode a little slower, she passed 
me, and complained that I lagged behind. I was not to lie 
made the slave ol caprice; and 1 resolved to begin as 1 
meant to end. T therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fuirlv 
out of her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I was 
sure she could not miss it; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me. When she did, 1 observed her to 
be in tears.” ■ 


This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of con¬ 
nubial felicity; but there is no doubt that Johnson, though 
he thus shewed a manly firmness, proved a most affectionate 
and indulgent husband to the last moment of Mrs. Johnson’s 
life: and in his “Prayers and Meditations,” we find very 
remarkable evidence that his regard and fondness for her 
never ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose lie 
hired a large house,,well situated’ near his native city. In the 


. principle ran high, both In church and stule; h« wished ,»,nvr 

to the King and to the Heads ot the Church, ns the laws of Tlnglmul hnvo established; 

he disliked absolute power; and I am very sure of his disoppmUaUun of llio 
doctrines of the church of Romo; because about three weeks heroru wo emus niirond, lie 
you k 0 f? t !? Ing wh “® tlie ostentaUous pomp of church caroiuoiili’s 
attracts the imagination; but If they want lo persuade you to change, you must murml v. 
that by increasing your faith, you may ha persuaded to bofome Turk.’ If these wer - not 
the words, T have kept up to the express meaning."—M,1 
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Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736, there is the following advertise¬ 
ment ; “At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, young 
gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek 
Languages, by Samuel Johnson." But the only pupils that 
were put under his care were the celebrated David Garrick 
and his brother George, and a Mr. Oflely, a young gentleman 
of good fortune who died early. As yet, his name had nothing 
of that celebrity which afterwards commanded the highest 
attention and respect of mankind. Had such an advertise¬ 
ment appeared after the publication of his London, or his 
Rambler, or his Dictionary, how would it have burst upon 
the world! with what eagerness would the great and the 
wealthy have embraced an opportunity of putting their sons 
under the learned tuition of Samuel Johnson. The truth, 
however, is, that he was not so well qualified for being a 
teacher of elements, and a conductor in learning by regulai 
gradations, as men of inferiour powers of mind. His own 
acquisitions hud been made by fits and starts, by violent 
irruptions into the regions of knowledge; and it could not be 
expected that his impatience would be subdued, and his 
impetuosity restrained, so as to fit him for a quiet guide to 
novices. The art of communicating instruction, of whatever 
kind, is much to be valued; and I have ever thought that 
those who devote themselves to this employment, and do their 
duty with diligence and success, arc entitled to very high 
respeet from the community, as Johnson himself often main¬ 
tained. Yet I am of opinion, that the greatest abilities are not 
only not required for this office, but render a man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson’s beautiful 
remark, 

" Delightful task I to roar tho tender thought, 

Anti lead) the young idea how to shoot 1 ” 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only by a 
mind at ease,” a mind at once calm and clear; but that a'mind 
gloomy anil impetuous like that of Johnson, cannot be fixed 
for any length of time in minute attention, and must be so 
frequently irritated by unavoidable slowness and errour in the 
advances of scholars, as to perform the duty, with little 
pleasure to the teacher, and no great advantage, to the pupils. 
Good temper is a most essential requisite in a Preceptor, 
Horace paints the character as bland:' 

" ——lit paeris olim tianl eruslula blrindi 
Ooctorts, elementa veliiii ui discere prima, 1 ' 
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Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation as the 
master of an academy, than with that of the usher of a school; 
vve need not wonder, therefore, that he did not keep his 
academy above a year and a half. From Mr. Garrick’s account 
he did not appear to have been profoundly reverenced by his 
pupils. His oddities of manner, and uncouth gesticulations, 
could not but be the subject of merriment to thorn; and in 
particular, the young rogues used to listen at the door of his 
bed-chambcr, and peep through the key-hole, that they might 
turn into ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness for 
Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by the familiar appella¬ 
tion of Telly or Telsey, which, like Belly or Ilclsey, is provinci¬ 
al!}' used as a contraction for Elisabeth, her Christian name, 
but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of 
her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to me as 
very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance, 
with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced by thick painting, 
and increased by the liberal use of cordials; flaring and fun- 
tastick in her dress, and atlccted both in her speech and her 
general behaviour. I have seen Garrick exhibit her, by his 
exquisite talent of mimickry, so as to excite the heartiest bursts 
of laughter; but he, probably, as is the ease in all such repre¬ 
sentations, considerably aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well know the most proper course to be 
pursued in the instruction of youth is authentically ascertained 
by the following paper in his own hand-writing, given about 
this period to a relation, and now in the possession of Mr. 
John Nichols: 

“ Scheme for the Classes oj a Grammar School. 

“ When the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, 
is perfectly mastered, let them leant 

“ Cordcrius by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to 
translate out of the introduction, that by this means they may 
learn the syntax. Then let them proceed to 

“ Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same uuthour. 

“ Class II. Learns Eutropius and Cornelius Nc.pos, or 
Justin, with the translation. 

“N.B. The first class gets for their purt every morning the 
roles which they have learned before, and in the afternoon 
learns the Latin rules of the nouns and verbs. 

“ They are examined in the rules which they hnvo learned, 
every Thursday and Saturday.. 
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“ The second class does the same whilst they are in Eutro- 
pius; afterwards their part is in the irregular nouns and verbs, 
and in the rules for making and scanning verses. They are 
examined as the first. 

“ Class III. Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the morning, and 
Cesar’s Commentaries in the afternoon. 

“ Practise in the Latin rules till they are perfect in them; 
afterwards in Mr. Leeds’s Greek Grammar. Examined as 
before. 

“Afterwards they proceed to Virgil, beginning at the same 
time to write themes and verses, and to learn Greek] from 
thence passing on to Horace, &c. as shall seem most proper. 

“ 1 know not well what books to direct you to, because you 
have not informed me what study you will apply yourself to. 
I believe it will be most for your advantage to apply yourself 
wholly to the languages, till you go to the university. The 
Greek authours I think it best for you to read are these :. 

“ Colics. 

“ /Mian. 

“ Lucian by Leeds, 

“ Xenophon. 

“ Homer. Ionick. 

“ Theocritus. Doriek. 

“ Euripides. Atticlc anrl Doriek. 

“ Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dialects, beginning 
with the .Attick, to which the rest must be referred. 

“ In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the latter 
authours, (ill you are well versed in those of the purest ages; 
as Terence, Tully, Ctesar, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, 
Virgil, Horace, Phtcdrus, 

“ The greatest and most necessary task still remains, to attain 
a habit of expression, without which knowledge is of little use. 
This is necessary in Latin, and more necessary in English; and 
can only be acquired by a daily imitation of the best and 
corrcetcst authours. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt 
that he was insensibly furnishing his mind with various know¬ 
ledge; but I have not discovered that he wrote any thing 
except ,a great part of his tragedy of Irene. Mr. Peter 
Garrick, the elder brother of David, tojd me that he remem¬ 
bered Johnson’s borrowing the Turkish History of him, in 


■ Attick. 
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order to form his play from it. When he had finished some 
part of it, he read what he had done to Mr. Walmslev, who 
objected to his having already brought his heroine into great 
distress, and asked him, “ how can you possibly contrive to 
plunge her into deeper calamity 1 ” Johnson, in sly allusion to 
the supposed oppressive proceedings of the court of which 
Mr. Walmsley was registrar, replied, “ Sir, I can put her into 
the Spiritual Court! ” 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of 
Johnson's abilities as a drainatiek writer, and advised him to 
finish the tragedy, and produce it on the stage. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, the 
great field of genius and exertion, where talents of every kind 
have the fullest scope, uud the highest encouragement, [t is 
a memorable circumstance that his pupil David Garrick went 
thither at the same time, 1 with intent to complete his education, 
and follow the profession of the law, from which he was soon 
diverted by his decided preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of these two eminent men to the 
metropolis, was many years afterwards noticed in an allegorical 
poem on Shakespeare’s Mulberry-tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the 
ingenious authour of “ The Tears of Old-May-clay." 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson, a an eminent mathe¬ 
matician and master of an academy, by the following letter 
from Mr. Walmsley: 


“ To the Reverend Mr. Colson. 

“ dear sia, Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

“ I had the favour of yours, and ain extremely obliged to 
you; but 1 cannot say I had a greater affection for you upon 


1 Both of them used to talk ptonannUy of thin tlwlr first journey to tandoa. OnrrlHt. 
evidently meaning to embellish a little, said one day hi iny hearing,' we rode uud tied. 
And the Bishop of Killaloe |Dr. Barnard] informed me, that at another time, when 
Johnson and Garrick were dining together in a pretty large company, Johnson humor¬ 
ously ascertaining the chronology of something, expressed himself thiw: “ that was the 
year when I came to London with two-ponce half-penny in my pocket," Garrick over¬ 
hearing him, exclaimed, “eh? what do you say? with two-pence half-penny lu your 
pocket ? "—Johnson. “ why, yes; when I came with two-pmeo half-penny in mv pocket, 
and thou, Davy, with three hau-penco in thine. 11 

9 IThe Reverend John Colson wos bred at Kmmmuicl College in Cambridge, and in 
1728, when George the .Second visited that University, was created Muster of Arls. About 
that lime ho became First Master of the Free School at Rochester, founded !>v Sir Joseph 
niUiamson, In 1739. he was appointed Lucasian Professor of Mathematics In thn 
university of Cambridge, on the death of Professor Sanderson, and held that office (ill 
J 739 i when he died He published Lectures on, Experimental Philosophy, translated 
from the French of I Abbd Nodet, 8vo. 1732, and some other tracts. Our author, U K 
believed, was ( mistaken m stating him to have been Master of an Academy. ftariiric, 
probably, during ms short residence at Rochester, lived in his bouse as a private pupil. 

The character of Geljdus, the philosopher, in the Rambler, (No. 2,0 was meant in 
represent,this gentleman. See Mm. Piozai’s Anecdotes, &c. p. 49.—M.l 
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it than I had before, being long since so much endeared to you, 
as well by an early friendship, as by your many excellent and 
valuable qualifications; and, had I a son of my own, it would 
be my ambition, instead of sending him to the University, to 
dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

“ He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr, Samuel 
Johnson, set out this morning for London together. Davy 
Garrick is to be with you early next week, and Mr. Johnson 
to try his fate with a tragedy, and to see to get himself employed 
in some translation, either from the Latin or the French. 
Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer.. If it should any way 
lie in your, way, doubt not but you would he ready to recom¬ 
mend and assist your cohtryman. 

‘‘ G. Walmsi.ey.” 

How he employed himself upon his first coming to London 
is not particularly known. 1 I never heard that he found any 
protection or encouragement by the means ol Mr. Colson, to 
whose academy David Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told 
me, that Mr. Walmslev gave him a letter of introduction to 
Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson wrote some things 
for him; but I imagine this to be a mistake, for I have dis¬ 
covered no trace of it, and I am pretty sure he told me, that 
Mr. Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen was engaged 
in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and he knew 
how he could live in the cheapest manner. His first lodgings 
were at the house of Mr. Norris, a staymakcr, in Exetcr-street, 
adjoining Catharine-stroet, in the Strand. “ I dined (said he) 
very well for eight-pence, with very good company, at the Pine- 
Applc in New-strect, just by'. Several of them had travelled. 
They expected to meet every day; hut did not know one 
another’s names. It used to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread 
for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny; so that I was quite 
well served, nay, better than the rest, for they gave the waiter 
nothing.” 

lie at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fermented 

4 Onn curious anecdote was communicated by himself lo Mr. John Nichols, Mr. 
Wilcox, the bookseller, on belli# informed by him that Ills intention was to gel his liveli¬ 
hood aa an author, oyed his robust frame attentively, and with a significant look, said, 
*' You had boiler buy a porter's knot,' 1 He however added, “ Wilcox was onn of iny best 
frtemU" • ■ 1 . 1 : ' 
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liquors : a practice to which lie rigidly conlormed lor many 
years together, at different periods of his life. 

His Okellus in the Art qj Living in London, l have heard 
him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, 
and who had practised his own precepts of economy for several 
years in the British capital. He assured Johnson, who, 1 
suppose, was then meditating to try his fortune in London, 
but was apprehensive oi the oxpcnce, “that thirty pounds a 
year was enough to enable a man to live there without being 
contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for cloaths and linen. 
He said a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week: 
few people would inquire where he lodged; and if they did, it 
was easy to say, ‘ Sir, I am to be found at such a place.’ By 
spending three-pence in a coffee-house, he might be for some 
hours every day in very good company; he might dine for six¬ 
pence, breakfast on hread and milk for a penny, and do with¬ 
out supper. On clean-shirt-day he went abroad, and paid 
visits.” I have heard him more than once talk of his frugal 
friend, whom he recollected with esteem and kindness, and 
did not like to have one smile at the recital. “ This man 
(said he, gravely) was a very sensible man, who perfectly 
understood common affairs : a man of a great deal of know¬ 
ledge of the world, fresh from life, not strained through 
books. He borrowed a home and ten pounds til Bir¬ 
mingham. Finding himself master of so much money, he 
set off for West Chester, in order to get to Ireland. He 
returned the horse, and probably the ten pounds too, after 
he got home.” 

Considering Johnson’s narrow circumstances in the early 
part of his life, and particularly at the interesting tern of his 
launching into the ocean of London, it is not to bo wondered 
at, that an actual instance, proved by experience, of the possi¬ 
bility of enjoying the intellectual luxury of social life upon a 
very small income, should deeply engage his attention, and bo 
ever recollected by him as a circumstance of much importance. 
He amused himself, I remember, by computing how much 
more,expence was absolutely necessary to live upon the same 
scale with that which his friend described, when the value of 
money was diminished by the progress 1 of commerce., It may 
be estimated that double the money might now with difficulty 
be sufficient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant circum¬ 
stance to cheer him; he was well acquainted with Mr, Henry 
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Hervey, 1 one of the branches ol the noble family of that name, 
who had been quartered at Lichfield as an officer of the army, 
and had at this time a house in London, where Johnson was 
frequently entertained, and load an opportunity of meeting 
genteel company. Not very long before his death, he men¬ 
tioned this, among other particulars of his life, which he was 
kindly communicating to me; and he described this early 
friend “ Harry Hervey,” thus: “ Ho was a vicious man, but 
very kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey, 1 shall love him.” 

He told me lie had now written only three acts of his Irene, 
and that he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwich, 
where he proceeded in it somewhat further, and used to com¬ 
pose, walking in the Park; but did not stay long enough at that 
place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him to Mr. 
Edward Cave, which, as a link in the chain of his literary 
history, it is proper to insert: 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 
Church-street, July 12, 1737. 

" SIR, 

" Having observed in your papers very uncommon offers 
of encouragement to men of letters, I have chosen, being a 
stranger in London, to communicate to you the following 
design, which, I hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage to 
both of us. 

“ The History of the Council of Trent having been lately 
translated into French, and published with large Notes by Dr. 
Lo Couraycr, the reputation of that book is so much revived in 
England, that, it is presumed, a new translation of it from the 
Italian, together with Le Courayer's Notes from the French, 
could not fail of a favourable reception. 

" If it be answered, that the History is already in English, 
it must be remembered, that there was the same objection 
against Le Courayer’s undertaking, with this disadvantage* that 
the French had a version by one of their best translators, 

1 Th# Huiioiirabto Henry Hervoy, third son of fits first Earl of Bristol, quitted the 
nrmy and took orders. He married a sister of Kir Thomas Aston, by whom he got the 
Aston Estate, and assumed the name and arms ot that lannly. Vide Collins’s Peorage. 

[Tbo Honourable Henry Harvey was nearly of the same age withJohnson, having bean 
bom about nine months before bint, In tbo year i?og. He married Catharine, the sister of 
Sir Thomas Aston, in 1739j and as that lady had tsovon sisters, she probably succeeded to 
the Aston Estate on the dcu th of her brother under his will, Mr. Hervey took the degree of 
Master of Arts at Cambridge, at the late age of thirty-five, In > about wbioh time, it 
Is believed, he entered Into holy orders.—M.J 1 
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whereas you cannot read three pages oi the English History 
without discovering that the style is capable of great improve¬ 
ments; but whether those improvements are to be expected 
from this attempt, you must judge from the specimen, which, if 
you approve the proposal, I shall submit to your examination. 

“ Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may hope that 
the addition of the Notes will turn the balance in our favour, 
considering the reputation of the Annotator. 

“ He pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, il you are 
not willing to engage in this scheme; and appoint me a day to 
wait upon you, if you are. 

“ f am, Sir, 

“ your bumble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson'." 

It should seem irom this letter, though subscribed with his 
own name, that he had not yet been introduced to Mr. Cave. 
We skill presently see what was done in consequence of the 
proposal which it contains. 

In the course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, where 
he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last finished his 
tragedy, which was not executed with his rapidity of com¬ 
position upon other occasions, but was slowly and painfully 
elaborated. A few days before his death, while burning a 
great mass of papers, he picked out from among them the 
original unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand¬ 
writing, and gave it to Mr, Langton, by whose favour a copy 
of it is now in rriy possession. Tt contains fragments of the 
intended plot, and speeches for the different persons of the 
drama, partly in the raw materials oi prose,’ partly worked up 
into verse; as also a variety oi hints lor illustration, borrowed 
from the Greek, Roman, and modem writers. The lumd- 
writing is very difficult to be read, even by those who were best 
acquainted with Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which at 
all tiroes was very particular. The King having graciously 
accepted of this manuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Lang¬ 
ton made a fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be 
bound up with the original and the printed tragedy; ami the 
volume is deposited. in the King’s ’ library. His Majesty was 
pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 

■ ■The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and happy 
expressions;, and of the disjecta membra scattered throughout, 
and as yet unarranged, a good dramatic poet might avail him- 
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self with considerable advantage I shall give my rcadcis 
some specimens of different kinds, distinguishing them by the 
Italic k (haiacter 

Nor thmh to say here will l slop, 

Hen mil I fix the limits of transgression, 

Nor further tempt the avenging rage of heaven 
When guilt 111 e tins once harbours m the breast, 

Those holy beings, whose unseen dueciion 
Guides through the ma-e of lefe the steps of man, 

I ly the detested mansions of impiety, 

And quit then charge to hoirour and to rum ” 

A small pait only of this interesting admonition is preserved 
in the play, and is sailed, I think, not to idvantage 

‘ The soul once tun ted with so foul a ortmi, 

No more shall glow with friendship’s hallow’d aicloui 
l host holy beings whose superior care 
Inodes erimg moitals to the paths of virtue, 

Alfuglited at impifty like thine, 

R< sign th< 11 ebaigt to liasoniss and to nun 1 

' / feel the soft injection 
I lush m my cheek and wandir m veins 
l iach me the Grecian arts of soft persuasion " 

'sine this is love, which heieto/ort / eonci ived the dicam of uile mauls 
and wanton poets ” 

lhough no comets or prodigies foretold the rum of Gictce, si„us which 
lutiitn must by anothn invade enabh us to uitdeistand, yet might it be 
/inshi in, bv tokins 110 less certain by Uu vices which always bung it on " 

This last passage is worked up 111 the tiagedy itself, as follows 

r ton 1 n/s 

-that power that kindly spicads 

I ho clouds, a sign ll of impending showirs, 

I o warn the wand'rmg hum l to the shack, 

Belli Id, without concern, expiring Ouecee, 

And not one prodigy foTttold oui late 
m sir nnus 

" A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it, 

A f< oble govnmuc nt, elndi d laws, 

A f ictious populice, hixui ious nohlis. 

And ill till mil ulus of sinking Stall s 
When puhlic villauy, too strong for justice, 

Shi ws Ins bold front, the h 11 binge r of min, 

C an hi ivc 1 1 ontius < all foi ury wondi rs, 

Which chi cts mlerpic t, and wlucli fools it gatd? 

Whtn some neglwtcd fabtick nods beneath 
flu wi lght of yeats, and toltus to the tempest, 

Must heaven despatch the messengers of light, 

(Jr wake the dead, to warn us of its fall f " 
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Mahowkt (to Irene). “ I have tried, thee, and joy to find that tlinu 
deservest to be loved by Mahomet,—with a mind great as his own. Sure, 
thou art an crrour of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy set, and art 
immortal; for sentiments like thine were never to sink into nothing. I 
thought all the thoughts of the fair had been to select the graces of the day, 
dispose the colours of the flaunting (flowing ) robe, tunc, the voice and roll the 
eye, place the gem, chouse the dress, and add new roses to the faded cheek, 
but — sparkling 

Thus in the tragedy : 

“ Illustrious maid, new wonders (Vs nic thine; 

Thy soul completes the triumphs u[ thy laec; 

I thought, forgive my fair, the noblest aim, 

Tho strongest effort of a female soul 
Was but to chooso tho graces of the (lay, 

To tuuo the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 

Dispose the colours ol tliu (lowing robe, 

And add now roses to the laded cheek." 

I shall select one other passage, on account ot the doctrine 
which it illustrates. Irene observes, “ that the Supreme Being 
will accept of virtue, whatever outward circumstances it may he 
accompanied with, and may be delighted with varieties oj worship : 
but is answered, Thai variety cannot affect that Being, who, 
infinitely happy in Ms own perfections, wants no external 
gratifications; nor can infinite truth be delighted with falsehood ; 
that though he may guide or pity those he leaves in darkness, lie 
abandons those who i/nt/ their eyes against the beams of day.” 

Johnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his return to it al this 
time, was only for three months; and as he had as yet seen 
but a small part of the wonders of the Metropolis, he had little 
to tell his townsmen. He related to me the following minute 
anecdote of this period: “ In, the last age, when my mother 
lived in London, there were two sets of people, those who gave 
the wall, and those who took it; the peaceable and the 
quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, after having been 
in London, my mother aslced mo, whether I was one of those 
who gave the wall, or those who took it; Now it is fixed that 
every man keeps to the right; or, if one is taking the wall, 
another yields it; and it is'never a dispute.” 1 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson; but her 
daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, was left with her 
relations in the country. His lodgings were for some time in 
Woodstock-street, near Hanover-square, and afterwards in 
Castle-street, near Cavendish-square. As there is something 
pleasingly interesting, to many, in tracing so great a man 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, jrd edit., p, 234 [Sep. ap). 
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through all his different habitations, I shall, before this work 
is concluded, present my readers with an exact list of his 
lodgings and houses, in order of time, which, in placid con¬ 
descension to my respectful curiosity, he one evening dictated 
to me, but without specifying how long he lived at each. In 
the progress of his life I shall have occasion to mention some 
of them as connected with particular incidents, or with the 
writing of particular parts of his works. To some, this minute 
attention may appear trifling; but when we consider the 
punctilious exactness with which the different houses in which 
Milton resided have been traced by the writers of his life, u 
similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in the biographer of 
Johnson, 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely 
finished and fit for the stage, he was very desirous that it 
should be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that 
Johnson and he went together to the Fountain Tavern, and 
rend it over, and that he afterwards solicited Mr. Fleetwood, 
the patentee of Drury-lanc theatre, to have it acted at his 
house; hut Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, probably 
because it was not patronized by some man of high rank; and 
it was not acted till 1749, when his friend David Garrick was 
manager of that theatre. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, begun and carried on by 
Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Sylvanus Urban, had 
attracted the notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent 
degree, before he came to London as an adventurer in 
literature. lie told me, that when lie first saw St. John’s 
Gate, the place where that deservedly popular miscellany was 
originally printed, he “ beheld it with reverence.” I suppose, in¬ 
deed, that every young autliour has had the same kind of feeling 
for the magazine or periodical publication which has first enter¬ 
tained him, and in which he has first had an opportunity to see 
himself in print, without the risk of exposing his name. I 
myself recollect such impress ions, from “The Scots Magazine,” 
which was begun at Edinburgh in the year 1739, and has been 
ever conducted with judgement, accuracy, and propriety. I yet 
cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. John¬ 
son has dignified the Gentleman’s Magazine, by the importance 
with which he invests the life of Cave ;,'but he has given 1 it still 
greater lustre by the various admirable Essays which he wrote 
for it. . . . .. • 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends to make 
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a complete list ol his writings, and talked at doing it, I believe 
with a serious intention that they should all be collected on his 
own account, he put it oil from year to year, and at last died 
without having done it perfectly. 1 have one in his own hand¬ 
writing, which contains a certain number; 1 indeed doubt if 
he could have remembered every one of them, ns they were 
so numerous, so various, and scattered in such a multiplicity 
of unconnected publications; nay, several of them published 
under the names of other persons, to whom he liberally con¬ 
tributed from the abundance of bis mind. We must, there¬ 
fore, be content to discover them, partly from occasional 
information given by him to his friends, and partly from internal 
evidence. 1 

Ilis first performance in the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
for many years was his principal source for employment and 
support, was a copy of Latin verses, in March 1738, addressed 
to the editor in so happy a style of compliment, that Cave 
must have been destitute both of taste and sensibility, had he 
not fell himself highly gratified. 

Ail Urbanum.* 

Urbane, nttlUs fesse lahorilws, 

Urbane, mittis viete calumniis, 

Cuifronte sertum in cruditd 
Perpetud viret el virebit; 

Quid moluilur gens imilantium, 

Quid et minelur, solicitus parilin, 

I'acare, solis fierce Musis, 

] uxta animo sludiisque felix. 

Lingua/ prncacis plumbru spicuht, 

Fitlens, superbo /range silentio; 

Viclrix per obstantes catenas 
Sedulitns cmimnsa tendet. 

Intends nemos, forlis, inanibus 
Risurits olim nisibus eevmii; 

Intendejam nervos, habebis 
Parlicipcs opera Camrvnas. 

Non uila Musis pagim gratior, 

Quam qua seoeris ludicra jnngcre 
Novit, fatigatainque migis 
Utilibus recreare mentem. 


1 White In the coutao oi my n.mativo I enumerate lus writings, r shall take cate that 
tny readers shall not ho left to waver in doubt, between certainty and coniuctmo with 
regard to tlielr authenticity; and, for that purpose, shall mark with nit asterisk (*)'those 
which he acknowledged to his friends, and with a dagger (j) those which nro ascertained 
to be Ills by internal ovidence. When any other pieces are ascribed to him, X shall rive 
my reasons, • " 
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Texanie Nymphis s etta Lyconde, 

Roup rubortm s ic viola ailjuvat 
Iimntila, stc Ini refnlget 
Mllieren mriata fucu.' S J, 

It appears that he was now enlutcd by Mr. Cave as a regular 
coadjutor in his magazine, by wlnrh he piobahly obtained a 
tolc'i.ihle livelihood. At what time, 01 by wlut means, he had 
atquiml a competent knowledge both of Fiench and Italian, 
I do not know, but he was so well skilled in them, as to be 
sufficiently qualified foi a tianslatoi That part of his labour 
which consisted in emendation and improvement of the pro¬ 
ductions of other contributor, like that employed in levelling 
giound, can be perceived only by those who had an oppor¬ 
tunity of computing the oiiginal with the altered copy. What 
we certainly know to have been done by him in this way, was 
the Debates in both houses of Parliament, under the name of 

1 A translation of this Ode, by an unknown corrt.pondont, appian-d in tho Magazine 
foi the month ol May billowing * 

11 ll.u! Urhsn 1 imlofntiK ihle man, 

Unwealied jot by nil lliy usettil toil I 

Whom iimn'iousslmdricix assmlt m vain. 

Whom no huso calumny < im pul to foil 
But still the liutel on thy learned blow 
1 lounshcs (au, anil shall fin over plow 

" What me ms tlio si 1 site Imitating ciew, 

What then v 1111 blust'rmg, nnd tlieb oinply noise, 

Ni 'or trek but stilt thy noble rnds pursue, 

Uni onquor'd by tho 1 ibblo’s venal voire, 

Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 

Happy in tempo as in mdusliy 

" 'I lie senseless siiccungs of an b nighty tongpo, 

Unworthy thy atti ntion to eng ige, 

Unheeded pnss . and tho’ Ihoy mean thee wrong, 
llv imnty silence disappoint their rage. 

Assiduous diligent e confounds its toes, 

Resistless, tho’ malicious crowds oppose, 

“ llxert thy powers, nor slacken In the course, 

Ihy spotless lame shall quash all false reports ‘ 
lixert thy liowors, nor fear a rival's foico, 

Hut thou shall smile at all his vam e Hoi Is; 

Thy labours shall bn crown’d with large suu ess: 

The Musa's .lid thy Magarino shall bless. 

“ No pugo moro grateful to th’ harmonious nine 
'fliun lhat wherein thy labours we aurvey, 

Whpro solemn themes In fuller splendour shine, 

(Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 

Vi hero m improving, various Joys we linn, 

A welcome respite to the wearied mind 

" Thus when tho nymphs in some fair verdant mead, 

Of various llow’ia a hoauteous wreath compose, 
l he lovely violet's asure-pamtod head 
Adds lustre to tho ramson-blushing rose 
Urns splendid Iris, with her varied dyo, 

Shines in the nsthez, and adorns tho Ay 

" BRITON." 
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“The- Senate of Lilliput,” sometimes with feigned denomina¬ 
tions ol the several speakers, sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their real names, in the manner ol 
what is called anagram, so that they might easily be decyphered. 
Parliament then kept the press in a kind ol mysterious awe, 
which made it necessary to have recourse to such devices. In 
our time it has acquired an unrestrained freedom, so lhal the 
people in all parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exaet 
report of the actual proceedings of their representatives and 
legislators, which in our constitution is highly to lie valued; 
though, unquestionably, there has of late been too much 
reason to complain ol the petulance with which obscure 
scribblers have presumed to treat men of the most respectable 
character and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman’s Magazine was, for 
several years, executed by Mr. William Guthrie, a man who 
deserves to be respectably recorded in the literary annals ol 
this country. He was descended of an ancient family in Scot¬ 
land; but having a small patrimony, and being an adherent of 
the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not accept of any 
office in the state; he therefore came to London, and em¬ 
ployed his talents and learning as an “ Authour by profession.” 
Ilis writings in history, criticism, and politicks, had consideiahle 
merit. 1 He was the first English historian who had recourse 
to that authentick source of information, the Parliamentary 
Journals; and such was the power of his political pen, that, 
at an early period. Government thought it worth their while to 
keep it quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed till his death. 
Johnson esteemed him enough to wish that his life should be 
written. The debates in Parliament, which were brought home 
and digested by Guthrie, whose memory, though surpassed by 
others who have since followed him in the same department, 
was yet very quick and tenacious, were senL by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision; and, after some time, when Guthrie lad 
attained to greater variety of employment, and the speeches 
were more and more enriched by the accession of Johnson’s 
genius, it was resolved that he should do the whole himself, 
from the scanty notes furnished by persons employed to attend 
in both houses of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he 
himself told me, he had nothing more communicated to him 


How much poetry lie wrote, I know not j bu t he informed me thnt ho wo# the imttour 
of the beautiful little piece, ‘'The Eagle and Robin Redbreast,” in the collection of 
poems entitled, " The Onioh,” though It Is there said to be written Uv Archibald Scott, 
before the year 1600, ' 
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than the names of the several speakers, and the part which 
they had taken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the best years 
of his life, as a mere literary labourer “ for gain, not glory,” 
solely to obtain an honest support. He however indulged 
himself in occasional little sallies, which the French so happily 
express by the term jeux d'espril, and which will be noticed in 
their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and “ gave 
the world assurance of the Man,” was his “ London, a Poem, 
in Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal; ” which came out 
in May this year, and burst forth with a splendour, the rays of 
which will for ever encircle his name. Boileau had imitated 
the same satire with great success, applying it to Paris: but an 
attentive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he is much 
excelled by the English Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated it, 
and applied it to London: all which performances concur to 
prove, that great cities, in every age, and in every country, will 
furnish similar topicks of satire. Whether Johnson had pre¬ 
viously read Oldham’s imitation, I do not know; but it is not 
a little remarkable, that there is scarcely any coincidence found 
between the two performances, though upon the very same 
subject. The-only instances arc, in describing London as the 
sink of foreign worthlessness: 

"-the common shore, 

Where France doth all her filth and ordure pour.” 

Oldham.' 

“ Tile common shore of Paris and of Romo.” 

Johnson. 

and, 

11 No colling or profession conies amiss, , 

A needy monsieur can lie wh'nt ha please.” 

Oldham. 

“ All sciences 11 faslinn monsieur knows.” 

Johnson. 

The particulars which Oldham has collected, both as exhibit¬ 
ing the horrours of London, and of the times, contrasted with 
better days, arc different from those of Johnson, and in general 
well chosen, and well exprest. 1 

* I own ft pleased me to find amongst them one trait ot the manners of the age in Lon¬ 
don, In the Inst century, to shield from tha sneer of English ridicule, what was some time 
two too common a pruutice in niv native city of Edinburgh 1 

11 If what I've said can't from tho town affright 
Consider other dangers of the night; 

.When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 

And emptied chamber-bols catne pouring down 
From garret windows. 
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There are, in Oldham’s imitation, many prosait-k verses and 
had rhymes, and his poem sets out with a strange inadvertent 
blunder: 

" Tho' much concern'd to leave my dear old friend 
I must, howover, his design commend 
Of fixing in the country- 

It is plain he was not going to leave his friend ; his friend was 
going to leave him. A young lady at once corrected this with 
good critical sagacity, to 

" Tho 1 much concern’d to lose my dear old friend.” 

There is one passage in the original, better transfused by 
Oldham than by Johnson : 

“ Nil habet infelix pauperlas durins in sc, 

Quam quod ridicules homines fitcit." 

which is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness and 
contempt annexed to poverty: Johnson’s imitation is, 

“ Of all the griefs that harass Ihe distrust, 

Sure tho most bitter is a scornful jest.” 

Oldham’s, though less elegant, is more just: 

" Nothing in poverty so ill is borne, 

As its exposing men to grinning scorn.” 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, I am 
sorry that I neglected to ascertain with precision, from John¬ 
son’s own authority. He has marked upon his corrected copy 
of the first edition of it, " Written in 1738;” and, as it was 
published in the month of May in that year, it is evident that 
much time was not employed in preparing it for the press. 
The history of its publication I am enabled to give in a vory 
satisfactory manner; and judging from myself, and many of 
my friends, I trust that it will not be uninteresting to my 
readers. 

, Wc may be certain, though it is not expressly named in 
the following letters to Mr. Cave, in 1738, that they all relate 
to it: 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

" Castle-street, Wednesday Morning. 
“ SIR, [No date. 1738.] 

“ When I took the liberty of writing to you a few days 
ago, I did not expect a repetition of the same pleasure so soon; 
for a pleasure I shall always think it, to converse in any man¬ 
ner with an ingenuous and candid man; but having the 
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inclosed poem in my hands to dispose of for the benefit of the 
authour, (of whose abilities 1 shall say nothing, since 1 send 
you his performance,) I believed I could not procure more 
advantageous terms from any person than from you, who have 
so much distinguished yourself by your generous encourage¬ 
ment of poetry; and whose judgement of that art nothing but 
your commendation of my trifle 1 can give me any occasion to 
call in quesLion. I do not doubt but you will look over this 
poem with another eye, and reward it in a different manner 
from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he is to 
purchase, aud considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help 
taking notice, that besides what the authour may hope for on 
account of his abilities, he has likewise another claim to your 
regard, as he lies at present under very disadvantageous circum¬ 
stances of fortune. I beg, therefore, lhaL you will favour me 
with a letter to-morrow, that I may know what you can afford 
to allow him, that he may either part with it to you, or find out, 
(which 1 do not expect,) some other way more to his satisfac¬ 
tion. 

" I have only to add, that as 1 am sensible I have transcribed 
it very coarsely, which, after having altered it, I was obliged to 
do, I will, il you please to transmit the sheets from the press, 
correct it for you; and take the trouble of altering any stroke 
of satire which you may dislike. 

“ By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, you 
will not only encourage learning, and relieve distress, but 
(though it be in comparison of the other motives of very small 
account) oblige in a very sensible manner, Sir, 

“ Your very hiimhlc Servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" To Mr. Cave. 

“ sir, " Monday, No. 6, Castle-street. 

“ I am to return you thanks for the present you were so 
kind as to send by me, and to intreat that you will be pleased 
to inform me by the penny-post, whether you resolve to print 
the poem. If you please to send it me by the post, with a note 
to Dodslcy, I will go and read the lines to him, that we may 
have his consent to put his name in the title-page. As to,the 
priuting, if it dan be sot immediately about, I will be So' much 
the authour’s friend, as not to content myself with mere solici¬ 
tations in his favour. I propose, if my calculation be near the 
truth, to engage for the reimbursement of all that you shhll lose 

1 His Oda “AdUrb#oum,”’probably.— NjcHoi*,- ' 
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by an impression of 500; provided, as you very generously 
propose, that the profit, if any, be set aside for the aulhour’s 
use, excepting the present you made, which, if he be a gainer, 
it is fit he should repay. I beg that you will let one of your 
servants write an exact account of the expense of such an 
impression, and send it with the poem, that I may know what 
I engage for. I am very sensible, from your generosity on this 
occasion, of your regard to learning, even in its unhappiest 
state; and cannot but think such a temper deserving of tho 
gratitude of those who suffer so often from a contrary disposi¬ 
tion. I am, Sir, _ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ sir, [No date.] 

“ I waited on you to take the copy to Bodsley’s: as I 
remember the number of lines which it contains, it will be no 
longer than Eugenio , 1 with the quotations, which must be 
subjoined at the bottom of the page; part of the beauty of the 
performance (if any beauty be allowed it) consisting in adapting 
Juvenals sentiments to modem facts and persons. It will, 
witlT'those additions, very conveniently make five sheets. And 
since the expense will be no more, 1 shall contentedly insure 
it, as I mentioned in my last. If it be not therefore gone to 
Ilodslcy’s, I beg it may be sent me by the penny-post, that I 
may have it m the evening. I have composed a Greek 
Epigram to Eliza, 8 and think she ought to be celebrated in as 
many different languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me 
word when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way 
to walk. I would leave my Epigram, but have not daylight to 
transcribe it. I Am, Sir, “ Your’s, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“ To Mr. Cave, 

“ SIR, [No dote.) 

“ I am, extremely obliged by your kind letter and will not 
fail to attend you to-morrow with Irene, who looks upon you 
as one of her best friends. 

“ I was to-day with Mr. Dodslcy, who declares very warmly 
in favour of the paper you sent him, which he desires to have 
a share in, it being, as he says, a creditable thing to be concerned 

* A poem, published in 1737, of which see an account undet April 30,1773: 

* [The ltsAraed Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. This lady, of whom fronuent mention will be 
found m these Memoirs, was daughter of Nicholas Carter, D.D. Sho died In Clarges- 
street, Feb. 19,1606, in her eighty-ninth year.—M.1 
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in. I knew not wlmt answer to make till I had consulted you, 
nor what to demand on the aulhour’s part, but am very willing 
that, if you please, he should have a part in it, as he will 
undoubtedly be more diligent to disperse and promote it. If 
you can send me word to-morrow what I shall say to him, I 
will settle matters, and bring the poem with me for the press, 
which, as the town empties, we cannot be too quick with. I 
am, Sir, “ Your’s, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

To us who have long known the manly force, bold spirit, 
and masterly versification of this poem, it is a matter of 
curiosity to observe the diffidence with which its authour 
brought it forward into publick notice, while he is so cautious 
as not to avow it to he his own production; and with what 
humility he oilers to allow the printer to “ alter any stroke of 
satire which he might dislike.” That any such alteration was 
made, we do not know. If we did, we could not but feel an 
indignant regret; but how painful is it to see that a writer of 
such vigorous powers of mind was actually in such distress, 
that the small profit which so short a poem, however excellent, 
could yield, was courted as a “ relief.” 

It has been generally said, I know not with what truth, that 
Johnson offered his “ London ” to several booksellers, none of 
whom would purchase it. To this circumstance Mr. Derrick 
alludes in the following lines of his “ Fortune, a Rhapsody,: ” 

“ Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the town? 

And every publisher refuse 
The offspring of his happy Muse ? ” 

But we have seen that the worth)', modest, and ingenious 
Mr. Robert Mods ley, bad taste enough to perceive its uncom¬ 
mon merit, and thought it creditable to have a share in it. 
The fact is, that, at a future conference, he bargained for the 
whole property of it, for which he gave Johnson ten guineas; 
who told me, “ 1 might perhaps have accepted of less; but 
that Paul Whitehead had a little before got ten guineas for a 
poem; and l would not take less than Paul Whitehead.” 

1 may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me to under¬ 
value Paul Whitehead upon every occasipn when _ he was 
mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not do him justice; but 
when it is considered that Paul Whitehead was a member of a 
riotous and profane club, we may account for Johnson’s having 
a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead was indeed, unfor- 
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tunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, but violently 
attacked by Churchill, who utters the following imprecation : 

“ May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?) 

He born a Whitehead, and baptized a Paul ! ” 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the authour 
of so brilliant and pointed a satire as “ Manners.” 

Johnson’s “ London ” was published in May, 173s; 1 and it 
is remarkable, that it eamc out on the same morning with 
Pope’s satire, entitled “ 1738; ” so that England had at once 
its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors. The Reverend 
Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to whom I am indebted 
for some obliging communications, was then a student at 
Oxford, and remembers well the effect which “ London ” pro¬ 
duced. Every body was delighted with it; and there being no 
name to it, the first buz of the literary circle was, “ here is an 
unknown poet, greater even than Pope.” And it is recorded 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year, 8 that it “ got to the 
second edition in the course of a week.” 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its first 
appearance was General Oglethorpe, whose " strong benevo¬ 
lence of soul ” was unabated during the course of a very long 
life; though it is painful to think, that he had but too much 
reason to become cold and callous, and discontented with the. 
world, from the neglect which he experienced of his publick and 
private worth, by those in whose power it was to gratify so 
gallant a veteran with marks of distinction. This extraordinary 
person was as remarkable for his learning and taste, as for his 
other eminent qualities; and no man was more prompt, 
active, and generous, in encouraging merit. T have heard 
Johnson gratefully aoloiowledge, in his presence, the kind and 
effectual support which he gave to his “ London,” though 
unacquainted with its authour. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a rival, it 


> l Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, tells us, ” The event Is antedated, In the poem of * Lon¬ 
don; but m every particular, except the difTerencc of a year, what Is there said of the 
departure of Thales, must ho understood of Savage, and looked upon .is true history.*' 
This conjecture is, X bolievo, entirely groundless. I have been asauied that Johnson said 
he was not so much as acquainted with Savage, when he wrote his ” London.” If the 
departure mentioned hi It was the departure of Savage, the event Wirt not tcnfthfafnf but 
foreseen; for « Londoni" was published in May, 1738. and Savage did not sot out for 
Wales till July, 1730. However well Johnson could defend the credibility of neon* sight* 
he did not pretend that he himself was possessed of that faculty. 

[The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted with Savage, when ho published 
his London, may be doubtful. Johnson took leave of Savage when ho wont to Wales 
In 1739, and must have been acquainted with him before that period. See his Life of 
Savage.— A. Cualmbss.] 

- a Page 269. 
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may reasonably be presumed, must have been particularly 
.struck by the sudden appearance of such a poet; and, to his 
credit, let it be remembered, that his feelings and conduct on 
the occasion were candid and liberal. He requested Mr. 
Hit hardson, son of the painter, to endeavour to find out who 
thi, new authour was. Mr. Richardson, after some inquiry, 
having informed him that he had discovered only that his 
name was Johnson, and that lie was some obscure man, Pope 
said, “lie will soon he deter re.” 1 We shall presently see, 
from a note written by Pope, 2 that he was himself afterwards 
more successful in his inquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found a few 
rhymes which the critical precision of English prosody at this 
day would disallow, cannot be denied; imi with this small 
imperfection, which in the general blaze of its excellence is not 
perceived, till the mind has subsided into cool attention, it is, 
undoubtedly, one of the noblest productions in our language, 
both lor sentiment and expression. The nation was then in 
that ferment against the Court and the Ministry, which some 
years after ended in the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole; and 
as it has been said, that Tories arc Whigs when out of place, 
and Whigs Tories when in place; so, as a Whig Administra¬ 
tion ruled with what force it could, a Tory Opposition had all 
the animation and all the eloquence of resistance to power, 
aided by the common topielcs of patriotism, liberty, and 
independence ! Accordingly, we find in Johnson’s “ London ” 
the most spirited invectives against tyranny and oppression, 
the warmest predilection for his own country, and the purest 
love of virtue; interspersed with traits of his own particular 
character and situation, not omitting his prejudices as a 
“ true-born Englishman,” 8 not only against foreign countries, 
hut against Ireland and Scotland. On some of these topicks I 
shall quote a few passages ; 

“The cheated nation’s happy fav’rites sec; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on mo.” 

“ Has heaven reserv'd, fn pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or andiscover’d shore ? 1 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful dosart yet imolaim’d by Spain? 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information of the younger Richardson. 

• nTAowrvor,' remarkable, that he uses the epithet, which undoubtedly, since the 
union between England nud Scotland, ought to denominate tho natives of both parts of 
our islands ' 

" Was early taught a Rfutok’s right to prise. 
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Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression's insolence no inoci!." 

“ How, when competitors like these contend, 

Can surly Virtue hope to And a friend? ” 

“ This mournful truth is every whom confess'd, 

Slow uises worth, by poverty depress'd ! ” 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a great mind like 
his, cramped and galled by narrow circumstances, uttered this 
last' line, which he marked by capitals. The whole of the 
poem is eminently excellent, and there are in it such proofs of 
a knowledge of the world, and of a mature acquaintance with 
life, as cannot be contemplated without wonder, when we 
consider that he was then only in his twenty-ninth year, and 
had yet been so little in the “ busy haunts of men.” 

Yet, while wc admire the poetical excellence of this poem, 
candour obliges us to allow, tliat the flame of patriotism and 
zeal lor popular resistance with which it is fraught, had no just 
cause. There was, in truth, no “ oppression; ” the “ nation ” 
was not “ cheated.” Sir Robert Walpole was a wise ami a 
benevolent minister, who thought that the happiness and 
prosperity of a commercial country like ours, would be best 
promoted by peace, which he accordingly maintained with 
credit, during a very long period.' Johnson himself afterwards 
honestly acknowledged the merit of Walpole, whom he called 
“ a fixed star; ” while he characterised his opponent, Pitt, as 
“a meteor.” But Johnson’s juvenile poem was naLurally 
impregnated with the fire of opposition, and upon every 
account was universally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of uncommon 
powers, he had not that bustling confidence, or, I may rather 
say, that animated ambition, which one might have supposed 
would have urged him to endeavour at rising in life. But such 
was his inflexible dignity of character, that he could not stoop 
to court the great; without which hardly any man has made 
his way to a high station. Ho could not expect to produce 
many such works as his “ London,” and ho folt the hardships 
of writing for bread; he was therefore, willing to resume the 
office of a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, though moderate 
income for his life; and an offer being made to him of the 
mastership of a school, 1 provided he could obtain the degree 

, \J Q a billot-written by Mr, Pope In the following year, this school is salt] to have been 
la Shropshire) but as it appears from a letter from Karl Gower, that the trustor of it 
were “ some worthy gentlemen in Johnson’s neighbourhood,*' I in my first edition 
suggested that Pope must have by mistake, written Shropshire, instead of Staffordshire. 
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of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams was applied to, by a common 
friend, to know whether that could be granted him as a favour 
from the University of Oxford. But though he had made such 
a figure in the literary world, it was then thought too great a 
favour to be asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but from his “ London,” 
recommended him to Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure 
for him a degree from Dublin, by the following letter to a 
friend of Dean Swift : 

“ SIR, 

“ Mr. Samuel Johnson (Authour ot London, a satire, and 
some other poetical pieces) is a native of this country, and 
much respected by some worthy gentlemen in his neighbour¬ 
hood, who arc trustees of a charity-school now vacant; the 
certain salary is sixty pounds a year, of which they are 
desirous to make him master; but, unfortunately, he is not 
capable of receiving their bounty, which would make him happy 
far life, by not being a Master of Arts ; which, by the statutes 
of this school, the master of it must be. 

“ Now these gcnilemcn do me the honour to think that I 
have interest enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to 


lint I have since been obliged to Mr. Spearing, ullomey*nt*law, for the following informa¬ 
tion :—“ William Adams, formerly citizen and haberdasher of London, founded a school 
at Newport, iu the county of Salop, by deed dated 27th November, 1(156, by which ho 
granted the 4 yearly sum of sixty pounds to such able mid loarned schoolmaster, from 
time to time* being of godly lifo and conversation, who should have been educated at one 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, and had taken the degree, of Master of Arts, 
and was well read in the Greek and Latin tongues, as should be nominated from time to 
time l>y Iho said William Adams, during his life, and after the decease of the said William 
Adams by tho goveruours (namely, tho Master and Wardens of the Haberdashers’ Com¬ 
pany of the City of London) and their successors.' Tho mnnour and lands out of which 
the revenues for tho maintenance of the school were to issue are situate at Knighton,and 
A (Illusion, in the county of Stafford." From Iho foregoing account of this foundation, 
particularly the circumstances of the 9alary being sixty pounds, and. the degror of Master 
of Aria being a requisite qualification in tho teacher, it seemed probable that this was tho 
school in contemplation; and that Lord Gower erroneously supposed that the gontleman 
who possessed the lands, out of which the revenues issued, were trustees of tho charity. 

Such was probable conjecture. But in the 41 Gentleman’s Magazine” for May, 1793, 
there Is a letter from Mr. Honn, one of the masters of the school of Appleby, In Leicester¬ 
shire, in which ho writes as follows; 

" I compared time and circumstance together, in order to discover whether tho school 
in question might not bo this of Appleby. Some of the trustees at that period were . 
‘ worthy gentlemen of the neighbourhood of Lichfield.’ Appleby itself la not tar from the' 
neighbourhood of Lichfield j tho salary, the degree requisite, together with the time of 
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Dean Swilt, to ptisuade th Umvusily of JDublin to send a 
diploma to me, constituting tbs poor man Mastu of Aits m 
their Umvcisity They highly extol the man’s lianung anil 
piobity, and will not be persuadid that the Univu ity vull 
make any dillieulty of confemn 0 such a 1 ivoui upon a stiangu, 
if he ts lecomim ndetl bv tlie Dean ihey <ay, he is nol afrud 
of the strictest examination, though he is of so long a jouuuy, 
and will venture it, it the Dean thinks it necess.uy, ehousm 
rathei to die upon the load, than be slaivid to thath in ban slat 
mg for booksellers, which has been his only sitb.isteme loi 
some time past 

“ I fear there is mott difficulty in this Allan, than those 
good-natured gentlemen appiehended, especially as then 
election cannot be delayed longci than the nth of next 
month If you see this matter m the same light that it 
appeals to me, I hope you will hum this and paulon me lor 
giving you so much tioubli about an lmpiaLtieable thing, 
but, it you Hunk there is a probability of obtaining the lavour 
asked, I am suie your humanity, and piopensity to lelieve 
merit m distress, will incline you to serve the pool man, 
without my adding any more to the trouble T have uluady 
given you, than assunng you that I am, with gieat iruth, Sn, 

“ Your faithful seivant, 

" Gowi u ’’ 

“ Trenthain, Aug i 17-111 

It was, peihaps, no small disappointment to Johnson that 
this respectable application had not the desired elfect, yet 
how much reason has thcic been, both for himself and his 
country, to tejorce that it did not succeed, as he might 
probably have wasted m obscuuty those houis m wlm.li he 
aftcrwaids produced his mtompaiable woiks 

About this time he made one other eflort to emancipate 
himself hom the drudgery of authouiship lie applied to Dr 
Adams, to consult Di Smallnoke of the Commons, whether a 
peison might be permitted to practise as an advocate theie, 
without a doctoi’s degree in Civil Law. “I am (said he) a 
total strangei to these studios, but whatever is a ptofcssxon, 
and maintains numbeis, must be within the leacli of common 
abilities, and some degree of industry ” Di. Adams was muih 
pleased with Johnson’s design to employ his talents m that 
mannei, being confident he would have attained to gieat 
eminence. And, indeed, I cannot conceive a man bettei 
qualified to make a distinguished figure as a lawyer; for, he 
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would have brought to his profession a rich store of various 
knowledge, an uncommon acuteness, and a command of 
language, in which few could have equalled, and none have 
surpassed him. He who could display eloquence and wit in 
defence of the decision of the House of Commons upon Mr. 
Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, and of the unconstitutional 
taxation of our fellow-subjects in America, must have been a 
powerful advocate in any 'cause. But here, also, the want of a 
degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering in that 
course, into which he had been forced; and we find, that his 
proposal from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a translation of 
Father Paul Sarpi’s History, was accepted. 1 

Some sheets of this translation were printed oil, but the 
design was dropt; for it happened, oddly enough, that another 
person of the name of Samuel Johnson, Librarian of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, and Curate of that parish, engaged in 
the same undertaking, and was patronised by the Clergy, 
particularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. 
Several light skirmishes passed between the rival translators, 
in the news-papers of the day; and the consequence was that 
they destroyed each other, for neither, of them went, on with 
the work. It is much to be regretted, that the able performance 
of that 'celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost the advantage of 
being incorporated into British Literature by the masterly 
hand of Johnson. 

1 have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John Nichols, 
a paper in Johnson’s hand-writing, entitled "Account between 
Mr. lichvam Cave and Sam. Johnson, in relation to a version 
of Father Paul, &c. begun August the 2d, 1738; ” by which it 
appears, that from that day to the 21st of April, 1739, Johnson 
received for this work 49 1, 7 s. in sums of one, two, three, and 
sometimes four guineas at a time, most frequently two. And 

1 In lha Weekly Miscellany, October si, 1738, there appeared the following advertise¬ 
ment : " Just published, proposals for printing tho History ol the Council of Trent, 
translated from tho Italian of Rather Paul Surpi j with the Authour'a Life, and Notes 
thenlogioal, historical, and critical, trom the PtctvoU edition of Dr, Lc Couraycr. To 
which are added, Oiisorvallons on tho History, nnd Notes and Illustrations from various 
Authours, both printer] and manuscript, Uy S. Jnhnsou. r. The work will consist of 
two hundred sheets, and bo two volumes in quarto, printed on good paper and letter, g. 
The price will ho 18s. each volume, lo ho paid, half a guinea nt the delivery of tho first 
volume, and tho rest at tho delivery of the second volume in sheets. 3. Twopence to be 
abated for every sheet leas than two hundred, It may bo had on n largo paper, in three 
volumes, nt the. pvlco of threo guineas s one to be paid at the time of subscribing, another 
at the delivery of the first, and tho rest at the delivery of the other volumes- The work 
is now in the press, and will he diligently prosecuted. Subscriptions are taken in by Mr. 
Dodsloy in Pail-Mail, Mr. Rivington, in St, Paul’s Churchyard, by E. Cave at St. John's 
Gate, nnd the Translator, at No, fi, in Cnstlc-street, by Cavendish-square." 
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it is curious to observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy 
with which Johnson had pasted upon it a slip of paper, which 
he has entitled “ Small account,” and which contains one 
article, “ Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid down 2 s. 6 d.” There is 
subjoined to this account, a list of .some subscribers to the 
work, partly in Johnson’s handwriting, partly in that of another 
person; and there follows a leaf or two on which are written a 
number of characters which have the appearance of. a short 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to learn. 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ sir, Wednesday. 

“ I niD not care to detain your servant while l wrote 
an answer to your letter, in which you seem to insinuate that I 
had promised more than I am ready to perform. If I have 
raised your expectations by any thing that may have escaped 
my memory, I am sorry; and if you remind me of it, shall 
thank you for the favour. If 1 made fewer alterations than 
usual in the Debates, it was only because there appeared, ami 
still appears to be, less need of alteration. The verses to 
Lady Embrace 1 may be had when you please, for you know 
that such a subject neither deserves much thought, nor requires 
it. 

“ The Chinese stories * may be had folded down when you 
please to send, in which I do not recollect that you desired any 
alterations to be made. 

“ An answer to another query I am very willing to write, and 
had consulted with you about it last night, if there had been 
time; for I think it the most proper way of inviting such a 
correspondence as may be an advantage to the paper, not a 
load upon it. 

"As to the Prize Versos, a backwardness to del ermine their 
degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. You may, if you please, 
still have what I can say; but I shall engage with little spirit 
in an affair, which I shall hardly end to my own satisfaction, 
and certainly not to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 9 

“ As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my proposal, 
but have met with impediments, which, I hope, arc now at an 

, 1 Thoy afterwards appeared In the Gentleman’s Magazine with this title—" Verses to 
Lady Firobrace, at Bury Assizes.” 

* Du Halde's Description of China was then publishing hy Mr. Cavo In weekly 
numbers, whencB Johnson was to select pieces for the embellishment of the Magazine.— 
Nichols. 

* Tbs premium of forty pounds proposed for the best poem on the Divine Attributes is 
here alluded to.— Nichols, 
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end; and if you find the progress hereafter not such as you 
have 11 right to expect, you can easily stimulate a negligent 
translator. 

“ If any or all of these have contributed to your discontent, 
I will endeavour to remove it; and desire you to propose the 
question to which you wish for an answer. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ sir, [No dale. J 

“ 1 am pretty much of your opinion, that the Com¬ 
mentary cannot be prosecuted with any appearance of success; 
for as the names of the authours concerned are of more weight 
in the performance than its own intrinsick merit, the publick 
will be soon satisfied with it. And I think the Examen should 
be pushed forward with the utmost expedition. Thus, * This 
day, &c. An Examen of Mr. Pope’s Essay, &c., containing a 
succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the 
System of the Fatalists, with a Confutation of their Opinions, 
and an Illustration of the Doctrine of Free-will;’ [with what 
else you think proper.] 

“ It will, above all, be necessary to take notice, that it is a 
thing distinct from the Commentary. 

“ I was so far from imagining they stood still, 1 that I con- 
teived them to have a good deal beforehand, and therefore was 
less auxious in providing them more., But if ever they stand 
still on my account, it must doubtless be charged to me; and 
whatever else shall be reasonable, I shall not oppose; but beg a 
suspense of judgement till morning, when I must entreat you to 
send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have copy to 
spare. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your’s, ivipransus, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

, “ Pray muster up ,the Proposals if you can, or let the boy 
recall them from the booksellers.” 

' But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave concerning a 
translation of Crousaz’s Examen of Page’s Essay of Man, and 
gave advice as one anxious for its success,, I was long ago con- 

1 The Compositors in Mr, Cave's prmting-offleo, who appeared by this letter to have 
thou waited lor copy,—N ichols. 
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vin.cud by a perusal of the Preface, that this translation was 
erroneously ascribed to him; and I have found this point 
ascertained, beyond all doubt, by the following article in Dr. 
Birch’s Manuscripts in the British Museum : 

“ Elis.-e Carters, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. 

“ Versionem titam Exit minis Cronsaziani jam pcrlegi. Sum- 
mam siyli it eleganham, et in re difjicillima proprietaiem, admiraius. 
“ Uabam Novemb. 27° 1738.” 1 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Mr. Seward, 
that she was the translator of the “ Examcn.” 

ft is remarkable, that Johnson’s last quoted letter to Mr. 
Cave concludes with a fair confession that he had not a dinner ; 
and it is no less remarkable, that though in this state of want 
himself, his benevolent heart was not insensible to the necessi¬ 
ties of an humble labourer in literature, as appears from the 
very next letter: 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ DEAR SIR, [No date .| 

“ You may remember I have formerly talked with you about 
a Military Dictionary. The eldest Mr. Macbean, who was with 
Mr. Chambers, has very good materials for such a work, which 
I have seen, and will do it at a very low rate. 3 I think the 
terms of War and Navigation might he comprised, with good 
explanations, in one 8vo. Pica, which he is willing to do for 
twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a guinea at the socond 
impression. If you think on it, I will wait on you with him. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Pray lend me Topsel on Animals,” 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean was a 
native of Scotland. 

, In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, Johnson gave a 
Life of Father Paul; * and he wrote the Preface to the Volume,! 
which, though prefixed to it when bound, is always published 
with the Appendix, and is therefore the last composition 
belonging to it. The ability and nice adaptation with which he 
could draw up a prefatory address, was one of his peculiar 
excellencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to Mrs. 

* Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4383, ' This book wos published. 
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Elizalx'th Carter; for iu a letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, 
November 28, this year, I find “ Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. 
to undertake a translation of Boethius de Cons, because there is 
prose and verse, and to put her name to it when published.” 
This advice was not followed; probably from an apprehension 
(hat the work was not sufficiently popular for an extensive sale. 
How well Johnson himself could have executed a translation of 
this philosophical poet, we may judge from the following speci¬ 
men which lie has given in the Rambler : ( Motto to No. 7.) 

" 0 qui perpclud mnmhnn ratione gubernas, 

Temirum cccliquc salor I - 

lUsjice terrenes nebulas d pondcra molts, 

.Itque ttto splendors mica I Tu uamqtie stratum, 

Tu requies traiiquilta pits. Te ccmere finis, 

Principium, vector, dux, semita, terminus, idem." 

11 O Tiiou whoso power o’er moving worlds presides, 

Whoso voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 

On darkling man in pure eilulgunce shine, 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 

"J'is thine alone to culm the pious breast. 

With silent confidence and holy rest; 

From thee, great God 1 wc spring, to thee we tend, 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end I ” 

In 1739, beside the assistance which he gave to the Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates, his writings in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
were, " The Life of Bocrhaave,” * in which it is to be observed, 
that he discovers that love of chymistry which never forsook 
him; “ An Appeal to the Publick in behalf of the Editor; ” t 
“ An Address to the Reader;”t “ An Epigram both in Greek 
and Latin to Eliza,” * and also English verses to her;* and, 
“ A Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch.” * It has been erroneously 
supposed, that an Essay published in that Magazine this year, 
entitled “ The Apotheosis of Milton," was written by Johnson; 
and on that supposition it has been improperly inserted in the 
edition of his works by the Booksellers, after his decease. Were 
there no positive testimony ns to this point, the style of the 
performance, and the name of Shakspeare not being mentioned 
in an Essay professedly reviewing the principal English poets, 
would ascertain it not to be the production of Johnson. But 
there is here no occasion to resort to internal evidence; for my 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury (Dr, Douglas) has assured me, that it 
was written by Guthrie. His separate publications were, “A 
Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the Stage, from the 
malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, Authour of 
Gustavus Vasa," * being an ironical Attack upon them for their 
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Suppression of that Tragedy; and, “ Marmor Norfoloiensc; or an 
Essay on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, 
lately discovered near Lynne in Norfolk, by Pitonus Hri- 
tannicus.” * In this perlormance, he, in a feigned inscrip¬ 
tion, supposed to have been found in Norfolk, the county of 
Sir Robert Walpole, then the obnoxious prime minister of this 
country, inveighs against the Brunswick succession, and the 
measures of government consequent upon it. 1 To this 
supposed prophecy he added a Commentary, making each 
expression apply to the times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian 
zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, 1 believe, did not make so much 
noise as was expected, and, therefore, had not a very extensive, 
circulation. Sir John Hawkins relates, that “ warrants were 
issued, and messengers employed to apprehend the author; 
who, though he had forborne to subscribe his name to the 
pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pursuit of him had dis¬ 
covered ; ” and wc are informed, that he lay concealed in Lambcth- 
marsh till the scent after him grew cold. This, however, is 
altogether without foundation; for Mr. Steele, one of the Secre¬ 
taries of the Treasury, who amidst a variety of important business, 
politely obliged me with his attention to my enquiry, informed 
me, that " he directed every possible search to be made in the 
records of the Treasury and Secretary of State’s Office, but 
could find no trace whatever of any warrant having been issued 
to apprehend the author of this pamphlet.” 

“ Marmor Norfolcierise ” became cxeeedingly scarce, so that 
I for many years endeavoured in vain to procure a copy of it. 
At last I was indebted to the malice of one of Johnson’s 
numerous petty adversaries, who, in 1775, published a new 
edition of it, “ with Notes and a Dedication to Samukl John¬ 
son, LL.D. by Tribunes ; ” in which some puny scribbler 
invidiously attempted to found upon it a charge of inconsistency 
against its author, because he had accepted of a pension from 
his present Majesty and had written in support of the measures 
of government. As a mortification to such impotent malice, of 
which there are so many instances towards men of eminence, I 
am happy to relate, that this telum imbelle did not reach its 
' exalted object, till about a year after it thus appeared, when I 
mentioned- it to him, supposing that he knew of the re¬ 
publication. To my surprise he had not yet heard of it. He 

1 The Inscription and the Translation of It are preserved in the London Maaaslno for 
the year 1739, p. S44. 
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requested me to go directly and get it lor him, which I 
did. He looked at it and laughed, and seemed 1 q be much 
diverted with the feeble efforts of his unknown adversary, who, 
1 hope, is alive to road this account. “ Now (said he) here is 
somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly; yet, if it had 
not been for you, you rogue, I should probably never have 
seen it.” 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnson, alluded to in a 
former page, refers both to his “ London,” and his “ Mnrmor 
Norfolciense,” I have defevred inserting it till now. I am 
indebted for it to IJr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who per¬ 
mitted me to copy it from the original in his possession. It 
was presented to his Lordship by Sir J oshua Reynolds, to whom 
it was given by the son of Mr. Richardson the painter, the 
person to whom it is addressed. I have transcribed it with 
minute exactness, that the peculiar mode of writing, and im¬ 
perfect spelling of that celebrated poet, may be exhibited to. 
the curious in literature. It justifies Swift’s epithet of “ paper¬ 
sparing Pope,” for it is written on a slip no larger than a 
common message-card, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, along 
with the imitation of Juvenal. 

“ This is imitated by one Johnson who put in for a Publick- 
school in Shropshire, 1 but was disappointed. He lias an 
infirmity of the convulsive kind, that attacks him sometimes, so 
as to make Him a sad Spectacle. ' Mr P. from the Merit of This 
Work which was all the knowledge he had of I-Iim endeavour’d 
to serve Him without his own application; & wrote to my L a . 
gore, but he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afterw d “ 
another Poem in Latin with Notes the whole very numerous 
call’d the Norfolk Prophecy. 

1 ^ tt p » 

Johnson had been told of this note; and Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds informed him of the compliment which it contained, but, 
from delicacy, avoided shewing him the paper itself. When Sir 
Joshua observed to Johnson that he seemed very desirous to see 
Pope’s note, he answered, “Who would not be proud to have 
such a man as Pope so solicitous in enquiring about him ? ” 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared to me 
also, as I have elsewhere 8 observed,' to be of the convulsive 
kind, and of the nature of that distemper called St. Vitus’s dance; 
and in this opinion I am confirmed by the description which 

* JouraalVa^Tour to the Hebrides (Introduction). 
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Sydenham gives of that disease. “ This disorder is a kind of 
convulsion. It manifests itself by halting or unsteadiness of 
one of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot. 
If the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any 
other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the same 
posture, but it will be drawn into a different one by a convul¬ 
sion, notwithstanding all his efforts to_ the contrary.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, however, was of a different opinion, and 
favoured me with the following paper. 

“ Those motions or tricks of Dr, Johnson arc improperly 
called convulsions. He could sit motionless, when he was told 
so to do, as well as any other man. My opinion is, that it pro¬ 
ceeded from a habit 1 which he had indulged himself in, of 
accompanying his thoughts with certain untoward notions, and 
those actions always appeared to me as if they were meant to 
reprobate some part of his past conduct. Whenever he was 
not engaged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to rush 
into his mind; and, for this reason, any company, any employ¬ 
ment whatever, he preferred to being alone. The great business 
of his life (he said) was to escape from himself; this disposition 
he considered as the disease of his mind, which nothing cured 
but company. 

“ One instance of his absence of mind and particularity, as 
it is characteristiek of the man, may be worth relating. When 
he and I took a journey together into the West, wc visited the 
late Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire ; the conversation turning upon 
pictures, which Johnson could not well see, he retired to a 
coiner of the room, stretching out his right leg as far as he 
could reach before him, then bringing up his left leg, and 
stretching his right still further on. The old gentleman 
observing him, went up to him, and in a very courteous 
manner assured him, though it was not a new house, the floor¬ 
ing was perfectly safe. The Doctor started from his reverie 
like a person waked out of his sleep, but spoke not a word.” 

While we are on this subject, my readers may not be dis¬ 
pleased with another anecdote, communicated to me by the 
same friend, from the relation of Mr. Hogarth. 

Johnson used to be.a pretty frequent visitor at the house of 
Mr. Richardson, author of Clarissa, and other novels of 
extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one day to see 

* [Sir Joshua Reynolds's notion on this subjeot is confirmed by what Johnson himself 
said to a young lady, the niece of bis friend Christopher Smart. See n noto by Mr. 
Boswell on some-particulars communicated by Reynolds, in vol, ill, under Maroll 30, 
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Richardson, soon after the execution of Dr. Cameron, for 
having taken arms for the house of Stuart in 1745-6; and 
being a warm partisan of George the Second, he observed to 
Richardson, that certainly there must have been some very 
unfavourable circumstances lately discovered in this particular 
case, which had induced the King to approve of .an execution 
for rebellion so long after the time when it was committed, as 
this had the appearance of putting a man to death in cold 
blood, 1 and was very unlike his Majesty’s usual clemency. 
While he was talking, lie perceived a person standing at a 
window in the room, shaking his head, and rolling himself 
about in a strange ridiculous manner. 1-Ie concluded that he 
was an ide.ot, whom his relations had put under the care of 
Mr. Richardson, as a very good man. To his great surprize, 
however, this figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. 
Richardson were sitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
and burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
as one, who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and barbar¬ 
ous; mentioning many instances, particularly, that when an 
officer of high rank had been acquitted by a Court Martial, 
George the Second had with his own hand struck his name off 
the list. In short, he displayed such a power of eloquence, 
that Hogarth looked at him with astonishment, and actually 
imagined that this ideot had been at the moment inspired. 
Neither Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each other 
at this interview. 

In 1740 ho wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine the “Pre¬ 
face,” f “ the Life of Admiral Blake,” * and the first parts of 
those of " Sir Francis Drake,” * and " Philip Barretier,” * 2 
both which he finished the following year. He also wrote 
an “ Essay on Epitaphs," * and an “ Epitaph of Phillips, a 
Musician,” * which was afterwards published with some other 
pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies. This Epitaph 
is so exquisitely beautiful, that I remember even Lord Kamcs, 

1 Impartial posterity may, perhaps, bo as little inclined as Dr. Johnson was, to Justify 
the uncommon rigour exercised in tho case of Dr, Archibald Cameron. He was an 
amiable and truly honest man; and his offence was owing to a generous, though mistaken 
principle of duty. Doing obliged, after 1746, to give up his profession as a physician, and 
to ro into foreign parts, ho waB honoured with tho rank of Colonel, both In tho French 
and Spanish service, uc wns a son of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron, of 
boehlcl : and bis brother, who wn9 tbs Chief or that bravo clan, distinguished himself by 
moderation awl humanity, whilo tho Highland army marched victorious through Scot¬ 
land. It Is remarkable of this Chief, that though ho had earnestly remonstrated against 
the attempt as hopeless, he wa9 of too heroick a spirit not to venture his life and fortune 
!n tho cuuso. when personally asked by him whom he thought hia Prince. 

* [To which in *742 ho made very large additions, which have never yet been incor¬ 
porated in any edition of Barretter'll ’Life.— A. Cka&kbhs.J 
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stiangely piejudued as he was against Dr. Johnson, was < om- 
pellc-d to allow it very high ptai.c. It has been astuhcd to 
Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at fiist wilh the signature G, 
but I have heard Mr. Gairick dcclaie. that it was written by 
Dr. Johnson, and give the following account of the mannu in 
which it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting 
together; when, amongst other things, Ganick repented an 
Epitaph upon this Phillips by a Di. Wilkes, in these words ■ 

" lixatted soul 1 whoso liatmony rould please 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease; 

Could jarring discord, like Araphion, move 
To beauteous oulci and haimuniuus love, 

Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 

And meet thy blessed Savtotu m the sklis.” 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place funeral 
lmes, and said to Garrick, “ I think, Davy, I can make a 
better.” Then stnring about his tea toi ,t little while, in a 
state of meditation, he almost extempore pioducul the 
following verses : 

11 Phillips, whose touch haiiuomous could icmove 
The pangs of guilty power or hapless love, 

Rest here, distress’d by poverty no more, 

Here find that calm thou gaV’st so ott befoio; 

Sleep, undislurb’d, wilhm this peaceful shimc, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like tluno 1 "* 

At the same time that Mr, Garrick favouied me with this 
anecdote, he icpeatcd a very pointed Epigram by Johnson, on 

1 [The epitaph of Phillips is in the port h of Wolverhampton church I lie prose pnrt of 
it Is curious 

" Near this plate lies. 

Chari rs Claudios Phillips, 

Whose absolute contempt of riches 
and inimitable performances upon the violin, 
mode him the admiration of all that know him 
He was born in Walo, 
m ule the tour of Europe, 
and, after the experience of both kincU of Untune 
Died m 173a " 

Mr. Ganick appears not to have recited the verses coitet tly, the original being «n 
follows. 4 One of the various readings is remirkahle, a*, it is the germ of Johnson’* 
concluding line 

" Exalted soul, th) various sound 1 oul 1 pic ise 
The love-sick virgin, and the gouty case; 

Could jarring crowds, like old Amphlon, move 
To beauteous order and harmonious love; 

Rest here in peace, till Angels bid thee nsc, 

And meet thy Saviour’s cohort in the Skies.* 1 

Dr Wilkes, the ratbonr of these lines, was a Tallow of Trinity College, in Oxfoul, and 
rector of Pitcbford, in Shropshire: he collected materials fix a liistoiy of that county, 
and is spoken of by Brown Willis, In his History of MitiVd Abbies, vol 11. p. 189. But he 
was a native of Staffordshire, and to the antiquities of that county was hla attention 
chiefly confined. Mr Shaw haa had the use of his papers,—B laxbwaY.J 
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George the Second and Colley Cibber, which has never yet 
appeared, and of which I know not the exact date. Dr. Johnson 
afterwards gave it to me himself: 

“ Augustus still survives In Maro’s strain. 

And Spenser's verse prolongs Eliza’s reign; 

Great George's ae.ts lot tuneful Cibber sing; 

I'or Nature form'd the Poot for the King." 

In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine “the Pre¬ 
face,” f “ Conclusion of his lives of Drake and Barretier,” * 
“ A free translation of the Jests of Hieroclcs, with an Intro¬ 
duction ; ” f and, f think, the following pieces: “ Debate on 
the Proposal of parliament to Cromwell, to assume the Title 
of King, abridged, modified, and digeslcd;”t “Translation 
of Abbe Guyon’s Dissertation on the Amazons;”f “Trans¬ 
lation of Fontenelle’s Panegyrielc on Dr. Morin.” f Two 
notes upon this appear to me undoubtedly his. He this year, 
and the two following, wrote the Parliamentary Debates. He 
told me himself, that he was the sole composer of them for 
those three years only. He was not, however, precisely exact 
in his statement, which he mentioned from hasty recollection; 
for it is sufficiently evident, that Ins composition of them 
began November 19, 1740, and ended February 23, 1742-3. 

It appears from some of Cave’s letters to Dr. Birch, that 
Cave had better assistance for that branch of his Magazine, 
than has been generally supposed; and that he was indefatig¬ 
able in getting it made as perfect as he could. 

Thus 2TSt July, 1735, “ I trouble you with the inclosed, 
because you said you could easily correct what is here given 

for Lord C-Id’s speech. I beg you will do so as soon as 

you can for me, because the month is far advanced.” 

And 15th July, 1737, “ As you remember the debates so far 
as to perceive the speeches already printed are not exact, I beg 
the favour that you will peruse the inclosed, and, in the best 
manner your memory will serve, correct the mistaken passages, 
or add any thing that is omitted. I should be very glad to 

have something of the Duke of N-rle’s speech, which would 

be particularly of service. 

“ A gentleman has Lord Bathurst’s speech to add something 
to." 

And July 3, 1744, “ You will see what stupid, low, abomin¬ 
able stuff is put 1 upon your noble and learned, friend’s a 

1 I sunposa In Another compilation ot the same Jriod. 

9 Doubtless, Lord Hardwick. 
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character; such as I should quite reject; and endeavour to do 
something better towards doing justice to the character. But 
ns I cannot expect to attain my desire in that respect, it would 
be a great satisfaction; as well as an honour to our work, to 
have the favour of the genuine speech. It is a method that 
several have been pleased to take, as I could show, but I 
think myself under a restraint, f shall say so far, that I have 
had some by a third hand, which 1 understood well enough to 
come from the first; others by penny-post, and others by the 
speakers themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. John’s 
gate, and show particular marks of their being pleased.” 1 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity of Cave. 
It is, however, rcmarkahle, that none of these letters are in the 
years during which Johnson alone furnished the Debates, and 
one of them is in the very year after he ceased from that 
labour. Johnson told me, that as soon as he found that the 
speeches were thought genuine, he determined that he would 
write no more of them ; “ for he would not be accessary to the 
propagation of falsehood.” And such was the tenderness of 
his conscience, that a short time before his death he expressed 
his regret for his having been the author of fictions, which had 
passed for realities. 

He nevertheless agreed with me in thinking, that the 
debates which he framed were to be valued as orations 
upon questions of publick importance. They have accordingly 
been collected in volumes, properly arranged, and recommended 
to the notice of parliamentary speakers by a preface, written 
by no inferior hand. 8 I must, however, observe, that although 
there is in those debates a wonderful store of political 
information, and very powerful eloquence, I cannot agree that 
they exhibit the manner of each particular speaker, as Sir 
John Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, what opinion 
can we have of his judgment, and taste in publick speaking, 
who presumes to give, as the characteristicks of two celebrated 
orators, “the deep mouthed rancour of Pultency, and the 
yelping pertinacity of Pitt.” 3 

This year I find" that his tragedy of Irene had been for some 
time ready for the stage, and that his necessities made him 
desirous of getting as much as he could for it, without delay; 
for there is the following letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, in 

1 Birch’s MSS, in tho British Museum, <302. 

■ I am assured that the editor 1b Mr. George Chalmers, whose commercial works are 
well known and esteemed. 

1 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 100. 
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the same volume of manuscripts in the British Museum, from 
which 1 copied those above quoted. They were most oblig¬ 
ingly pointed out to me by Sir William Musgmve, one of the 
Curators of that noble repository. 

“ Sept. 9,1741. 

“ l have put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray’s 1 hands, 
in order to sell it to him, if he is inclined to buy it; but I 
doubt whether he will or not. He would dispose of the copy, 
and whatever advantage may be made by acting it. Would 
your society,® or any gentleman, or body of men that you 
know, take such a bargain ? He and I are very unfit to deal 
with theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it last 
season, but Johnson’s diffidence or 3 prevented it.” 

I have already mentioned that “ Irene ” was not brought into 
publick notice till Garrick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1742 4 he wrote for the Gentleman’s Magazine the 
" Preface,” f the “ Parliamentary Debates,” * “ Essay on the 
Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough,” * 
then the popular topick of conversation. This Essay is a short 
but masterly performance. We find him in No. 13 of his 
Rambler, censuring a profligate sentiment in that “ Account; ” 
and again insisting upon it strenuously in conversation. 6 “ An 
Account of the Life of Peter Burman,” * I believe chiefly taken 
from a foreign publication; as, indeed, he could not himself 
know much about Burman; “ Additions to his Life of Barre- 
tier; ” * “ The Life of Sydenham,” * afterwards prefixed to 
Dr. Swan’s edition of his works; “ Proposals for printing 
Bibliotheca Harlciana, or a Catalogue of the Library of the 
Earl of Oxford.” * His account of that celebrated collection 
of books, in which he displays the importance to literature, of 
what the French call a catalogue raisonni, when the subjects of 
it are extensive and various, and it is executed with ability, 
cannot fail to impress all his readers with admiration of his 
philological attainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the 

* A bookseller of London, 

* Not the Koyal Society t but tlio Society for the encouragement of learning, of which 
Dr, Bircli was a leading member, Their abject was, to assist authors to printing ex¬ 
pensive work*. It existed from about X 735 to 1746, when, having incurred a considerable 
debt, it was dissolved, 

* There is no erasure here, but a more blank 1 to fill up which may be an exorcise for 

ingenious conjecture, „ . „ , , ., 

4 [From one of his letters to a friend, written m June, 174a, It should acorn that he 
then purposed to write a play on the subject of Charles the Twelfth, of Swoden, and to 
have It ready for tho ensuing winter. The passage alluded to, however. Is somewhat 
ambiguous; and the work which he then had in contemplation may have been a history 
of that monarch.—M,] M 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit, p. 167 [Sepl. io}. 
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first volume of the Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of 
books were written by him. He was employed in this business by 
Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, who purchased the library 
for 13,000!. a sum which Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manu¬ 
scripts, was not more than the binding of the books had cost; 
yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, the slowness of the sale was 
such, that there was not much gained by it. It has been con¬ 
fidently related, with many embellishments, that Johnson one 
day knocked Osborne down in his shop, with a folio, and put 
his foot upon his neck. The simple truth I had front Johnson 
himself. “ Sir, he was impertinent to me, and f beat him. 
But it was not in his shop : it was in my own chamber.” 

A very diligent observer may trace him where we should not 
easily suppose him to be found. I have no doubt that he 
wrote the little abridgement entitled “ Foreign History,” in the 
Magazine for December. To prove it, I shall quote the Intro¬ 
duction. “ As this is that season of the year in which Nature 
may be said to command a suspension of hostilities, and which 
seems intended, by putting a short stop to violence and 
slaughter, to afford time for malice to relent, and animosity to 
subside; we can scarce expect any other account than of plans, 
negociations and treaties, of proposals for peace, and prepara¬ 
tions for war.” As also this passage : “ Let those who despise 
the capacity of the Swiss, tell us by what wonderful policy, or by 
what happy conciliation of interests, it is brought to pass, that in 
a body made up of different communities and different religions, 
there should be no civil commotions, though the people are 
so war-like, that to nominate and raise an army is the same.” 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready permission to copy 
the two following letters, of which the originals are in his 
possession. Their contents shew that they were written about 
this time, and that Johnson was now engaged in preparing an 
historical account of the British Parliament. 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ sir, f No dale.] 

“ I believe I am going to write a long letter, and have 
therefore taken a whole sheet of paper. The first thing to be 
written about is our historical design. 

“ You mentioned the proposal of printing in numbers, as an 
alteration in the, scheme, but I believe you mistook, some way 
or other, my meaning; I had no other view than that you 
might rather print too many of five sheets than of five and thirty. 
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“ With regard to what I shall say on the manner of proceed¬ 
ing, I would have it understood as wholly indifferent to me, 
and my opinion only, not my resolution. Emptoris sit eligere. 

“ I think the insertion of the exact dates of the most im¬ 
portant events in the margin, or of so many events as may enable 
the reader to regulate the order of facts with sufficient exact¬ 
ness, the proper medium between a journal, which has regard 
only to time, and a history which ranges tacts according to 
their dependence on each other, and postpones or anticipates 
according to the convenience of narration. I think the work 
ought to partake of the spirit of history, which is contrary to 
minute exactness, and of the regularity of a journal, which is 
inconsistent with spirit, For this reason, I neither admit 
numbers or dates, nor reject them. 

“ T am of your opinion with regard to placing most of the 
resolutions, &c. in the margin, and think we shall give the most 
complete account of Parliamentary proceedings that can be - 
contrived. The naked papers, without an historical treatise 
interwoven, require some other books to mnlcc them under¬ 
stood. I will date the succeeding facts with some exactness, 
but 1 think ill the margin. You told me on Saturday that I 
had received money on this .work, and found set down 
13^. z s. fd. reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday. As 
you hinted to me that you had many calls for money, I would 
not press you too hard, and therefore shall desire only, as 1 
send it in, two guineas for a sheet,of copy; the rest you may 
pay me when it may be more convenient; and even by this 
sheet payment I shall, for some time, be very expensive. 

“ The Life of Savage I am ready to go upon; and in Great 
Primer, and Pica notes, I reckon on sending in half a sheet a 
day; but the money for that shall likewise lye by in your 
hands till it is done. - With the debates, shall not I have busi¬ 
ness enough ? ill had but good pens. 

“Towards Mr. Savage’s Life what more have you got? I 
would willingly have his trial, &c. and know whether his de¬ 
fence be at Bristol, and would have his collection of Poems, 
on account of the Preface“ The Plain Dealer,’’ 1 —all the 
magazines that have any thing of his or relating to him, 

“ I thought my letter would be long, but it is now ended ; 
and I am, Sir, 

“ Your’s, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

1 " The Plain Dealer " was published la 17*4, and contained some account of Savage. 
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“ The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, when I 
could not quite easily read yours. 

“ 1 have read the Italian : —nothing in it is well. 

“ I had no notion of having anything for the Inscription. 1 f 
hope you don’t think I kept it to extort a price. I could 
think of nothing, till to-day. If you could spare me another 
guinea for the history, I should take it very kindly, to-night; 

but if you do not, I shall not think it any injury.-1 am 

almost well again.” 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ SIR, 

“ You did not tell me your determination about the 
Soldier's Letter* which I am confident was never printed, f 
think it will not do by itself, or in any other place, so well as 
the Mag. Extraordinary. If you will have it at all, I believe 
you do not think I set it high, and I will be glad if what you 
give, you will give quickly. 

“ You need not he in cure about something to print, lor 1 
have got the State Trials, and shall extract Layer, Atterbury, 
and Macclesfield from them, and shall bring them to you in a 
fortnight j after which I will try to get the South Sea lieport.” 

[No date, nor signature.] 

I would also ascribe to him an “ Essay on the Description of 
China, from the French of Du Haldc.” f 

His writings in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1743, are, the 
“ Preface,” t the " Parliamentary Debates,” f “ Considerations 
on the Dispute between Crousaz and Warburton, on Pope’s 
Essay on Man;”f in which while he defends Crousaz, ho 
shews an admirable metaphysical acuteness and temperance in 
controversy; “Ad Lauram parituram Epigramma 8 ; ” * and, 

1 [Perhaps the Ruriick Inscription, Gent, Mag. vol. xii. p. 133*—M.l 

1 I have not discovered what tills was, 

* Anglincas inter pitUberrima Laura pueUus 
Mo* uteri pornlus deposilnra grave, 

Adsit, Laura , tibi facilts Lttcina dotenli , 

Neva Uhi noceat preeniluisae Dm. 

Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made impromptu. The first line was 
proposed by Dr. James, and Johnson was called upon by tbo company to finish It, which 
he instantly did. 

[The following elegant Latin Ode, which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
m 3 , (vol. xlii. p. 348,) was , many years ago pointed out to James Brindley, Uaq. as 
written by Johnson, and may safely be attributed to him. 

AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELIAM. 

VaN/G sit artl, sit Btudio modus, 

Formosa virgo : sit spcculo quics, 

Curamque qurerendi deqorls 
Mitte, supervacuosquo cultus. 
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A Latin Translation of Tope’s Verses on his Grotto; ” * and, 
as he could employ his pen with equal success upon a small 
matter as a great, I suppose him to be the authour of an 
advertisement ior Oxborne, concerning the great I-Tarleian 
Catalogue. 

But I should think myself much wanting, both to my illus¬ 
trious friend and my readers, did I not introduce here, with 
more than ordinary respect, an exquisitely beautiful Ode, which 
has not been inserted in any of the collections of Johnson's 
poetry, written by him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector 
informs me, and inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine of this 
year. 


Friendship, an Ode." 
Friendship, peculiar boon of hcav’n, 
The noblo mind’s delight and pride, 
To man and angels only giv’n, 

To all the lower world dnny’d. 


Ut fortultk vorns coloribus 
Dcplcta vulgo rum magts placent. 

Nee lnvldent liorto nitentl 
Dlvltios operosiorca : 

Lenlquc tons cum mumiure pulchrlor 
Olillquat ultra pncdpltem fupum 
Inter iductantcs laplUcs, et 
D licit aquas tomcri sequentes! 

Utquo inter undas, inter et 01 boras. 

Jam veto primo dulee atrepurtt uves, 

Ut arte uulla pratiores 
Iiipnininnut sine lege Cantus: 

Nativa sic to gratia, te niter 
Simplex (lccel)lt, to veneres turn; 

N mins Cupido suspicatur 
ArUllooB ntiuis apparatus. 

Krgo Oucntcm tu; male sedut.i, 

Ne s.eva Inures semper acu com.unj 
Nee sparse oduratu niteutes 
1 Pufvero dedecorcs caplllos; 

Qualcs neo olitn vnl F(olanm‘la 
Jactabat uxor, sidero In cliora 
Utcunque devolai refulgent 
Vqrticls oxuvlm docorij 

Neo diva mater, cum simllem turn 
Montltn fomiaiu, ot pulehrlor aspld, 
fennlsit incomtas protends 
■ Fuse crimes agitnre venlis. 

In voh xlv. p.afi, ot the same work, an elegant Epigram was Inserted, in answer to the 
foregoing Ode, which was written by Dr. layon of Fulham, In Norfolk, a physician, and 
an excellent classical scholar: 

Ait ri liftoff 111 Camfeit a.d Ornxtissimam Puellau . 

0 oul non potult, quia cultn, placers puella, 

Qul aperas Musmn posse placere tuom ?—MJ 
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While love, unknown among the blest, 

Parent of thousand wild dosires, 

The savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires; 

With bright, but oft destructive, gleam, 

Alike o’er all his lightnings fly; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the fav’ritos of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys, 

On fools and villians nn’or descend; 

In vain for then the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave, and just, 

O guide us through life’s darksome way I 
And lot the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow, 

When souls to blissful climes remove . 

What rais’d our virtue here below, 

Shall aid our happiness above. 

Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his schoolfellow 
Dr. James, of whom he once observed, “ no man brings more 
mind to his profession.” James published this year his “ Medi¬ 
cinal Dictionary,” in three volumes folio. Johnson, as 1 under¬ 
stood from him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals 
for this work; and being very fond of the study of physiek, in 
which James was his master, he furnished some of the articles. 
He, however, certainly wrote for it the Dedication to Dr. Mcad,f 
which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the patron¬ 
age of that very eminent man. 1 

It has been circulated, I know not with what authenticity, 
that Johnson considered Dr. Birch as a dull writer, and said of 
him, “Tom Birch is as brisk as a bee in conversation; but no 
sooner does he take a pen in his hand, than it becomes a 
torpedo to him, and benumbs all his faculties.” That the 
literature of this country is much indebeted to Birch’s activity 
and diligence must certainly be acknowledged. We have seen 

1 ” To Dr. Mead, 

M SIR, 

“ That the Medicinal Dictionary is dedicated to you, is to be imputed only to your 
reputation for superiour skill in those sciences which I have endoavoufed to explain mid 
facilitate$ and you are, therefore, to consider this address, if it be agreeable to yon, as one 
of the rewards of merit; and Jl otherwise, as one of the Inconveniences of cminonco, 

“However you shall receive it, my design cannot bo disappointed; because this 
publick appeal to your judgement will shew that I do not found my hopes of approbation 
upon the ignorance of my readers, and that I fear his ccnBure lenst, whose knowledge is 
most extensive. I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

" R. James,” 
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that Johnson honoured him with a Greek Epigram; and his 
correspondence with him, during many years, proves that he 
had no mean opinion of him. 

“ To Dr. Birch. 

“ sir, Thursday, Sept. 39, 1743. 

“ I hope you will excuse me for troubling you on an 
occasion on which I know not whom else I can apply to; I am 
at a loss for the Lives and Characters of Earl Stanhope, the 
two Craggs, and the minister Sunderland; and beg that you 
will inform [me] where [ may find them, and send my pamph¬ 
lets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave to be perused for a few 
days by, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed; yet his 
affection for his mother was so warm, and so liberal, that he 
look upon himself a debt of hers, which, though small in itself, 
was then considerable to him. This appears from the following 
letter which lie wrote to Mr. Levet, of Lichfield, the original of 
which lies now before me. 

“To Mr. Levet; in Lichfield. 

“ sir, December 1,1743. 

" I am extremely sorry that we have encroached so much 
upon your forbearance with respect to the interest, which a 
great perplexity of affairs hindered me from thinking of with 
that attention that I ought, and which I am not immediately 
able to remit to you, but will pay it (I think twelve pounds,) in 
two months. 1 look upon this, and on the future interest of 
that mortgage, as my own debt; and beg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it, and not mention 
it to my dear mother. If it be necessary to pay this in loss 
time, I believe 1 can do it; but I take two months for certainty, 
and beg an answer whether you can allow me so much time. 
I think myself very much obliged to your forbearance, and 
shall esteem it a great happiness to be able to serve you, 
I have great opportunities of dispersing any tiling that you may 
think it proper to make publick. I will give a note for the 
money, payable at the time mentioned, to any one here that 
you shall appoint. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, . 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

" At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Gray’s Inn.” 
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It does not appear that he wrote anything in 1744 for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but the Preface. - !' His life of Barrcticr 
was now re-published in a pamphlet by itself. But he produced 
one work this year, fully sufficient to maintain the high reputa¬ 
tion which lie had acquired. This was “ The Life of Rtciiard 
Savage ; ” * a man, of whom it is difficult to speak impartially, 
without wondering that he was for some time the intimate com¬ 
panion of Johnson; for his character 1 was marked by profligacy, 
insolence, and ingratitude : yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm 
and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its 
varieties, and been much in the company of the statesmen and 
wits of his time, he could communicate to Johnson an abundant 
supply of such materials as his philosophical curiosity most 
eagerly desired; and as Savage’s misfortunes and misconduct 
had reduced him to the lowest state of wretchedness as a writer 
for bread, his visits to St. John’s Gate naturally brought Johnson 
and him together. 3 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage were 
sometimes in such extreme indigence, 3 that they could not pay 

1 A3 a specimen of his tcmpoc, [ Insert tlui following letter from him to a noble Lord* to 
whom he was under great obligations, but who, on account of his b.ul conduct, was 
obliged to discard him. The original was in the hands of the late Francis Cockayne Oust, 
Esq. one of his Majesty's Counsol learned in the law : 

"Right Honourable Brutr, and Booby, 

11 1 find you want (as Mr. -is pleased to hint.) to swear away my life, that is, tho 

life of your creditor, because he asks you for a dobt.—Tho JPublick shall soon be ac¬ 
quainted with this, to judge whether you are not fitter to bo an Irish Evidence, than to bo 
an Irish Peer.—I defy and despise you. 

“ I am, 

" Your determined adversary, 

“ K. S." 

* Sir John Huwkins gives the world to understand, that Johuwm, “ being an admirer 
of genteel manners, was captivated by the iuldrPB3 and demeanour of Savage, who, as to 
his exterior, was to a remarkable degree accomplished."—Hawkins's Ufa p. 5a. But Sir 
John's notions of gentility must appear somewh.it ludicrous, from Ids stating tins following 
circumstance as presumptive, evidence that Savage was a gtwvl swordsman; u That lie 
understood the exercise of a gentleman's weapon, may be lnforrcd from the use made of it 
in that rash oncounter which Is related in his life." The dexterity hero alluded to was. 
that Savage, In a nocturnal fit of drunki'imesa, stabbed a muu at a colleo-hoiwo, and killed 
him : for which ho was tried at tho Old Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes hhu as having w a grave and manly deportment, a solemn 
dignity of mien; but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened Into an engaging 
cosiness of manners." How highly Johnson admired him tor that knowledge which ho 
himself so much cultivated, and what kindness he entertained for him, appears from the 
following lines in tliu Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1738, which 1 am assured wore 
written by Johnson; 

' Ad Rxcardum Savauk, 

" Human* sludium generis etti pectorc ferwt 
O colat Jiwnamm to fovcatqnc genus . 11 

* [The following striking proof of Johnson's extreme indigence, when he published tho 
Life of Savage, was communicated to Mr. Boswell, by Mr. Richard Stowe, o£ Apslcy, la 
Bedfordshire, from the information of Mr. Walter Harte, authour of the Life of Gustavos 
Adolphus: 

“ Soon after Savage's Life was published, Mr. Harto dined with Edward Cave, and 
occasionally praised it. Soon after, meeting him, Cave said, 1 You mado n man very 
happy t other day/— 1 How could that be/ says Harto; * nobody was there but ourselves/ 
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for a lodging; so that they have wandered together whole 
nights in the streets. 1 Yet in these almost incredible scenes 
of distress, we may suppose that Savage mentioned many of 
the anecdotes with which Johnson afterwards enriched the life 
of his unhappy companion, and those of other Poets. 

lie told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in particular, 
when Savage and he walked round St. Jamcs’s-square for want 
of a lodging, they were not at all depressed by their situation; 
but in high spirits and brimful of patriotism, traversed the 
square for several hours, inveighed against the minister, and 
“ resolved they would stand by their country 
1 am afraid, however, that by associuling with Savage, who 
was habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness of the 
town, Johnson, though his good principles remained steady, 
did not entirely preserve that conduct, for which, in days of 
greater simplicity, he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector; 
but was imperceptibly led into some indulgences which occa¬ 
sioned much distress to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authenlick and favourable 
account of his extraordinary friend should first get possession 
of the publick attention—is evident from a letter which he wrote 
in the Geutleman’s Magazine for August of the year preceding 
its publication, 

“MR. URBAN, 

“ As your collections show how often you have owed the 
ornaments of your poetical pages to the correspondence of the 
unfortunate and ingenious Mr, Savage, I doubt not but you 
have so much regard to his memory as to encourage any design 
that nmy have a tendency to the preservation of it from insults 
or calumnies; and therefore, with some degree of assurance, 
intreat you to inform the publick, that his life will speedily be 
pul dished by a person who was favoured with his confidence, 


Cave answered, by reminding bim that a plate of victuals was sent behind a screen, which 
was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that be did not choose to appear; but on heaihig 
tho conversation, bo was highly delighted with tbc encomiums on nla book.'*—MJ 
1 (As Johnson was married before be settled In London, and roust have always had 
a habitation for his wife, some readers have wandered, how ho ovor could havo been 
driven lo stroll nbout with Savage, all night, for want of a lodging. But is should be 
remembered, that Johnson, at different periods, had lodgings In the vicinity of tendon; 
and his finances .certainly would not admit of a double establishment. When, therefore, 
ho spent a convivial day in London, and found it too lato to return to any country 
residence ho nmy occasionally have had, having no lodging in town, he was obliged to 
puss tho night in the manner described above; for, though at that period, it was not un¬ 
common for two roon lo sleep togothor, Savage it appears, could accommodate biro with 
nothing but his company in the open air,—The Epigram given above, which doubtless 
was written by Johnson, shews that their acquaintance commenced before April, 1738. 
See p. 70, n.—M.] 
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and received from himself an account of most of the trans¬ 
actions which he proposes to mention, to the time of liis 
retirement to Swansea in Wales. 

“ From that period, to his death in the prison of Bristol, the 
account will be continued from materials still less liable to 
objection; his own letters, and those of his friends, some ot 
which will be inserted in the work, and abstracts of others 
subjoined in the margin. 

“ It may be reasonably imagined, that others may have the 
same design; but as it is not credible that they can obtain the 
same materials, it must be expected they will supply from 
invention the want of intelligence; and that under the title of 
‘ The Life of Savage,’ they will publish only a novel, filled with 
romantick adventures, and imaginary amours. You may there¬ 
fore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and wit, by giving me 
leave to inform them in your Magazine, that my account will 
be published in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwick-lane.” 

\No signature. | 

In February, 1744, it accordingly came forth from the simp 
of Roberts, between whom and Johnson I have not traced any 
connection, except the casual one of this publication. In 
Johnson’s “ Life of Savage,” although it must be allowed that 
its moral is the reverse of—“ Respicere exemplar vitre mommque 
jubebo,” a very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of 
warm passions from a too free indulgence of them; and the 
various incidents arc related in so clear and animated a manner, 
and illuminated throughout with so much philosophy, that it is 
one of the most interesting narratives in the English language. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, that upon his return from Ttaly 
he met with it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of its authour, 
and began to read it while he was standing with his arm leaning 
against a chimney-piece. It seized his attention so strongly, 
that, not being able to lay down the book till ho had finished 
it, when he attempted to move, he found his arm totally be¬ 
numbed. The rapidity with which this work was composed, is 
a wonderful circumstance. Johnson has been heard to say, '* I 
wrote forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of 
Savage at a sitting; but then I sat up all night.” 1 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best advantage, in 
the_ specimens of his poetry which he has selected, some of 
which are of uncommon merit. We, indeed, occasionally find 
such vigour and such point, as might make us suppose that the 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hcbrldos, 3rd edit., p. 55 [Aug* ig]. 
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generous aid of Johnson had been imparted to his friend. 
Mr. Thomas Warton made this remark to me; and, in sup¬ 
port of it, quoted from the poem entitled “ The Bastard," a line 
in which the fancied superiority of one “ stamped in Nature’s 
mint with extasy,” is contrasted with a regular lawful descendant 
of some great and ancient famity: 

“ No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 

Hut the fact is, that this poem was published some years before 
Johnson and Savage were acquainted. 

ft is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition there 
appears a very strong symptom of Johnson’s prejudice against 
players; a prejudice that may be attributed to the following 
causes: first, the imperfection of his organs, which were so 
defective that he was not susceptible of the fine impressions 
which theatrical excellence produces upon the generality of 
mankind; secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy; and, 
lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, 
who had come to London at the same time with him, not in a 
much more prosperous slate than himself, and whose talents he 
undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. His being 
outstripped by his pupil in the race of immediate fame, as well 
as of fortune, probably made him feel some indignation, u< 
thinking that whatever might be Garrick’s merits in Ms art, the 
reward was too great when compared with what the most 
successful efforts of literary labour could attain. At all periods 
of his life Johnson used to talk contemptuously of players; but 
in this work he speaks of them with peculiar acrimony; for 
which, perhaps, there was formerly Loo much reason from the 
licentious and dissolute manners of those engaged in that 
profession. It is hut justice to add, that in our own time such 
a change has taken place, that there is no longer room for such 
an unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told me a pleasant 
anecdote of Johnson’s triumphing over his pupil, David 
Garrick. When that great actor had played some little time 
at Goodman’s-fields, Johnson and Taylor wont to see him 
perform, and afterwards passed the evening at a tavern with 
him and old Giffard. Johnson, who was ever depreciating 
stage-players, after censuring some mistakes in emphasis, 
which Garrick had committed in the course of that night’s acting, 
said, “ the players, Sir,, have got a kind of rant, .with which 
they run on, without any regard either to accent or emphasis." 
Both Garrick and Giffard were offended at this sarcasm, arid 
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endeavoured to refute it; upon which Johnson rejoined, “ Well 
now, I’ll give you something to speak, with which you are 
little acquainted, and then we shall sec how just my obser¬ 
vation is. That shall he the criterion. Let me hear you 
repeat the ninth Commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour.’ ” Both tried at it, said Dr. 
Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, which should be upon 
not and false witness . 1 Johnson pul Ihcm right, and enjoyed 
his victory with great glee. 

His “ Life of Savage ” was no sooner published, than the 
following liberal praise was given to it, in “ The Champion,” a 
periodical paper: “ This pamphlet is, without flattery to its 
authour, as just and well written a piece as of its kind I ever 
saw; so that at the same time that it. highly deserves, it 
certainly stands very little in need of this recommendation. As 
to the history of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs compose 
this work, it is certainly penned with equal accuracy and 
spirit, of which I am so much the better judge, as 1 know many 
of the facts mentioned to be strictly true, and very fairly 
related. Besides, it is not only the story of Mr. Savage, but 
innumerable incidents relating to other persons, anil other 
affairs, which renders this a very amusing, and, withal, a very in¬ 
structive and valuable performance. The aulhour’s observations 
are short, significant, and just, as his narrative is remarkably 
smooth, and well disposed. Iiis reflections open to all the 
recesses of the human heart; and, in a word, a more just or 
pleasant, a more engaging or a more improving treatise, on all 
the excellencies and defects of human nature, is scarce to be 
found in our own, or perhaps, any other language.” a 

Johnson’s partiality for Savage made him entertain no doubt 
of his story, however extraordinary and improbable. It never 
occurred to him to question his being the son of the Countess 
of Macclesfield, of whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly 
complained, and the particulars of which are related in so 
strong and affecting a manner in Johnson’s Life of him. 
Johnson was certainly well warranted in publishing his 
narrative, however offensive it might be to the lady and her 

1 I suspect Dr. Taylor was inaccurate in this statement, Tin 1 emphasis should bo 
equally upon shall and not, as both concur to form the negative injunctions and false 
miness, luce the other acts prohibited in the Decalogue, should not bo marked by any 
peculiar emphasis, but only be distinctly enunciated. 

^ This characterof the Lite of Savage was not written by Fielding, as has boon supposed, 
but most probably by Ralph, who, as appears from the minutes or the Partners of' Tho 
Champion ’ in the possession of Mr. Reed of Staple Ins, succeeded Fielding In bis shore 
of tho paper, bofore the date of that eulogium. 
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2. It is stated, that “ Lady Macclesfield having lived for 
some time upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a 
publick confession of adultery the most obvious and expeditious 
method of obtaining her liherty; ” and Johnson, assuming this 
to be true, stigmatises her with indignation, as “ the wretch 
who had, without scruple, proclaimed herself an adultrcss.” 1 
But 1 have perused the Journals of both houses of Parliament 
at the period of her divorce, and there find it authentically 
ascertained, that so far from voluntarily submitting to the 
ignominious charge of adultery, she made a strenuous defence 
by her Counsel; the bill having been first moved the 15th of 
January, 1697-8, in the house of Lords, and proceeded on, 
(with various applications for time to bring up witnesses at a 
distance, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, when it passed. 
It was brought to the Commons, by a message from the Lords, 
the 5th of March, proceeded on the 7th, xotli, nth, 14th, and 
15th, on which day, after a full examination of witnesses on both 
sides, and hearing of Counsel, it was reported without amend¬ 
ments, passed, and carried to the Lords. That Lady Macclesfield 
was convicted of the crime of which she was accused, cannot 
be denied; but the question now is, whether tire person calling 
himself Richard Savage was her son. 

It has been said, 8 that when Earl Rivers was dying, and 
anxious to provide for all his natural children, he was informed 
by Lady Macclesfield that her son by him was dead. Whether, 
then, shall we believe that this was a malignant lie, invented 
by a mother to prevent her own child from receiving the 
bounty of his father, which was accordingly the consequence, 
if the person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son; or shall 
we not rather believe that the person who then assumed the 
name of Richard Savage was an impostor, being in reality the 
son of the shoe-maker, under whose wife’s care 3 Lady Maccles¬ 
field’s child was placed; that after the death of the real Richard 
Savage, he attempted to personate him; and that the fraud 
being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was therefore repulsed by 
her with just resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in support of the last sup- 


mother: Jan. 1696-7. “ Richard, son 0! John Smith ami Mary, In Pox Court, in 
Gray's-Inn Lane, baptised the 28th*”— Bino&kyJ 
1 [No divorce can be obtained in the Courts, on confession of thu party. There must be 
proofs.— Kearney.] ■ 

* [By Johnson, in his Life of Savage,—M.J 

3 [This, as an accurate friend remarks to me, is not correctly stated. The shoemaker 
under whose care Savage was placed, with a view to his becoming his apprentice was 
not the husband of his nurse,— See Joboson'B Life of Savage,— J, Boswell,] 
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position ; though it has boon mentioned as an aggravation, ot 
Lady Macclesfield’s unnatural conduct, and that is, her having 
prevented him from obtaining the benefit of a legacy left to 
him by Mrs. Lloyd, his god-mu (her. For if there was such a 
legacy left, his not being able to obtain payment of it, must be 
imputed to his consciousness that he was not the real person. 
The just inference should be, that by the death of Lady 
Macclesfield’s child before its god-mother, the legacy became 
lapsed, and therefore that Johnson’s Richard Savage was an 
impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have found any 
difficulty in recovering it; for had the executors resisted his claim, 
the whole costs, as well as the legacy, must have been paid by 
them, if he had been the child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudeness, pride, 
meanness, and ferocity of his character 1 concur in making it 
credible that ho was fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and 
daring scheme of impostor, similar instances of which have not 
been wanting in higher spheres, in the history of different 
countries, and have had a considerable degree of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Johnson, (who, 
through whatever medium he was conveyed into this world,— 
be it ever so doubtful “ To whom'related, or by whom begot," 
was, unquestionably, a man of no common endowments,) we 
must allow the weight of general repute as to his Stains or 
parentage, though illicit; and supposing him to be an impostor, ’ 
it seems strange that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of Lady 
Macclesfield, should patronise him, and even admit him as a 
guest in his family . 2 Lastly, it must ever appear very sus- 

1 Johnson's companion appears to liavo persuaded that lofty-minded man, that he 
resembled him In having a noble pride; for Johnson, after painting in strong colours the 
quarrel between l,onl tyrconnel and Savage, assorts that " the spirit of Mr. Savage, 
Indeed, never suffered him to solicit a reconciliation i he returned reproach for reproach, 
and insult for Insult." Hut the respectable gentleman to whom I nave alluded, has in 
Ufa possession a letter from Savage, after Lord Tyrconnel had discarded him. addressed 
to the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, his Lordship's Chaplain, in which he requests him, in the 
humblest manner, to represent his case to the Viscount. 

■ Trusting to Savage’s Information, Johnson represents this unhappy man's being re¬ 
ceived as n companion by Lord Tyrconnel, and pensioned by his Lordship, as posteriour 
to Savage’s conviction and pardon, But I am assured, that Savage had received the 
voluntary bounty of Lord Tyrconnel, nnd hod been dismissed by him long before the 
murder wns committed, and that his Lordship was very instrumental in procuring 
Savage’s pardon, by Ills intercession with the Queen, through Lady Hertford, It, 
therefore, ha had been desirous of preventing the publication by Savage, he would have 
left hliu to his fate. Indeed I must observe, that although Johnson mentions that Lord 
Tyrconriol’s patronage of Savoge was " upon his promise to lay aside his design of ex¬ 
posing Uio cruelty o( his mother," the great biographer has forgotten that hq'himself has 
mouttouod, that Savage's story hod been told several yoars before-in. "The Plain 
Dealer;" from which he quotes this strong saying of the generous Sir Richard Stoete, 
that the " Inhumanity of his mother had given him n right to find every good man bis 
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pfcious, that three different accounts of the Life of Richard 
SavagCj one published in “ The Plain Dealer/' in 1724, another 
in 1727, and auother by the powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, 
and all of them while Lady Macclesfield was alive, should, 
notwithstanding the severe attacks upon her, have been 
suffered to pass without any publick and effectual contra¬ 
diction. 

1 have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence upon the 
case, as fairly as I can; and the result seems to be, that the 
world must vibrate in a state of uncertainty us to what was the 
truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as it relates to 
a matter exceedingly curious, and very intimately connected 
with Johnson, both as a man and an authour. 1 

He this year wrote “ the Preface to the Harleian Mis¬ 
cellany.” * The selection of the pamphlets of which it was 
composed was made by Mr. Oldys, a man of eager curiosity, 
and indefatigable diligence, who first exerted that spirit of 
inquiry into the literature of the old English writers, by wliich 
the works of our great dramatic poet have of late been so signally 
illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, “Miscellaneous 
Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks on 
Sir T. H.’s (Sir Thonms Hanmer’s) Edition of Shukspearo.” * 
To which he affixed, proposals for a new edition of that 
poet. 

As we do not trace any thing else published by him 
during the course of this year, we may conjecture that he 
was occupied entirely with that work. But the little encourage¬ 
ment which was given by the publiclc to his anonymous 
proposals for the execution of a task which Warburton was 
lcnown to have undertaken, probably damped his ardour, llis 
pamphlet, however, was highly esteemed, and was fortunate 

father." At the same time it must be acknowledged, that Lady Macclesfield and her 
relations might still wish that her story should not be brought uUo more conspicuous 
notice by the satirical pen of Savage. 

1 Alisa Mason, after having feu.felted the tLtlo of Lady Macclesfield by divorce, was 
married to Colonel Brett, and. It is said, was well known in all the polite circles. 
Colley Cibber, I am informed, bad so high an opinion of her l.vste ami Judgement as 
to genteel life and manners, that he submitted every scene of his "Careless Husband" 
to Mrs. Brett’s revised and correction. Colonel Brett was reported to be froo in his 
gallantry with his Lady's Maid. Mrs. Brett eamo Into a room one day in her own 
house, and found the CoIodoI and her maid both fast mjeep iu two chairs. She tied a 
white handkerchief round her husband’s neck, which waa a sufficient proof Unit she 
had discovered his intrigue; but she never at any time took nolle* of It to him. This 
incident as I am told, gave occasion to the well-wrought scono of Sir Charles and Lady 
Easy and Edging. 
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enough to obtain the approbation even of the supercilious 
Warburton himself, who, in the Preface to his Shakspeare 
published two years afterwards, thus mentioned it: "As to all 
those things which have been published under the titles of 
Essays , Remarks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, if you 
except soout Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a specimen 
of a projected edition, and written, as appears, by a man of 
parts and genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious 
notice.” 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warburton, 
a very grateful remembrance was ever entertained by Johnson, 
who said, “ He praised me at a time when praise was of value 
to me.” 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still employed upon 
his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside for a time, upon 
account of the high expectations which were formed of 
Warburton’s edition of that great poet. It is somewhat 
curious, that his literary career appears to have been almost 
totally suspended in the years 1745 and 1746, those years which 
were marked by a civil war in Grcat-Britain, when a rash 
attempt was made to restore the House of Stuart to the 
throne. That he had a tondemess for that unfortunate 
House, is well known; and some may fancifully imagine, 
that a sympathetiek anxiety impeded the exertion of his 
intellectual powers: but I am inclined to think, that he was, 
during this time, sketching the outlines of his great philological 
work. 

None of his letters during Lliose years are extant, so far as 
I can discover. This is much to be regretted. It might afford 
some entertainment to see how ho then expressed himself to,his 
private friends concerning State affairs. Dr. Adams informs 
me, that “ at this time a favourite object which he had in 
contemplation was ‘ The Life of Alfred; * in which, from 
the warmth with which he spoke about it, he would, I 
believe, had he been master of his own will, have engaged 
himself, rather than on any other subject.” 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May was enriched by him with five short poetical pieces, 
distinguished by three asterisks. The, first is a translation, 
or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. Whether the Latin was, his, or not, I_ have never 
heard, though 1 should think it probably was, if it be certain 
that he wrote the English; as to which my only cause of 
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doubt is, that his slighting character of llanmcr as an editor, 
in his “ Observations on Macbeth,” is very different from 
that in the Epitaph. It may be said, that there is the same 
contrariety between the character in the Observations, and 
that in his own Preface to Shukspearc; but a considerable 
time elapsed between the one publication and the other, 
whereas the Observations and the Epitaph came close together, 

The others are, “ To Miss-, on her giving the Authour a 

gold and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving ; ” “ Stella 
in Mourning; ” “ The Winter’s Walk; ” “ An Ode; ” and, 
“ To Lyce, an elderly Lady.” I am not positive that all 
these were his productions; 1 but as “ The Winter’s Walk,” 
has never been controverted to be his, and all ol them have 
the same mark, it is reasonable to conclude that they are all 
written by the same hand. Yet to the Ode, in which we find a 
passage very charaetcristick of him, being a learned description 
of the gout, 

“ Unhappy, whom tn beds of pain 
Arlhritick tyranny consigns; ” 

there is the following note, “ The authour being ill of the gout: ” 
but Johnson was not attacked with that distemper till a very 
late period of his life. May not this, however, be a poetical 
fiction? Why may not a poet suppose himself to have the 
gout, as well as suppose himself to be in love, of which we 
have innumerable instances, and which has been admirably 
ridiculed by Johnson in his “ Life of Cowley ” ? I have also 
some difficulty to believe that he could produce such a group 
of conceits as appear in the verses to Lyce, in which he 
claims for this ancient personage as good a right to be 
assimilated to heaven, as nymphs whom other poets have 
flattered ; he therefore ironically ascribes to her the attributes 
of the sky, in such stanzas as this : ' 

" Her teeth tho night with darkness dies, 

She’s starr'd with pimples o’er; 

Her tongue like nimble lightning plies. 

And can with thunder roar." 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to trifle in 
namby-pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, 

1 [In tlia Universau Visiter, to which Johnson contributed, the mark which is 
affixed to soma pieces unquestionably hiB, Is also found subjoined tu otltors, of which 
he certainly was not the authour. The mark therefore will not ascertain the poems 
in question to have .been written by him. Some of them wore probably tho produc¬ 
tions of Hawkesworth, who, it Is believed, was afflicted with tho gout. Tho verses on 
a Purse were inserted afterwards in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies, and are, unques¬ 
tionably, Johnson's.—M.J 
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he may have, in his eailier years, composed such a piece as 
(his. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of “ The Winter’s 
Walk,” the concluding line is much more Johnsonian than 
it was afterwards piinted; for in subsequent editions, after 
praying Stella to “ snatch him to her arms,” he says, 

14 And shield ni<* fiom tlic iJh of lift*/’ 

Whereas in the first edition it is 

“ Aud hide me troni the light of life." 

A horrour at life in general is more consonant with Johnson’s 
habitual gloomy cast of thought. 

I have heard him repeat with great energy the following 
verses, which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 
this year; but 1 have no authority to say they were his own. 
Indeed one of the best criticks of our age suggests to me, 
that “ the woid indifferently being used in the sense of without 
concern, and being also very unpoetical, renders it improbable 
(hat they should have been his composition.” 

“ On Lord LoVat’s Execution. 

“ Pity'd by gentle tmndi Kuw YRNOCK died, 

The brave, Balmerino, were on thy side; 

Radcuffe, unhappy in. hw crimes of youth, 

Steadv in what he still mistook for truth, 

Beheld liis death so decently unmov’d, 

The 10 ft lamented, and the brave approv’d. 

But Lovat's fate mdifletontly we view. 

True to no King, to no religion truo • 

No fair forgets Ihp rum ho has done; 

No child laments the tyrant oE his i on, 

No lory pities, thinking what he was; 

No whig compassions, for he left the cauie; 

The brave regret not, for he was not brave; 
l'he honeit mourn not, knowing him a knave 1 " ’ 

This year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, having 
become joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre, 
Johnson honoured his opening of it with a Prologue,* which 
for just and manly dramalidc criticism on the whole langc of 

1 Ihrw verses cue somewhat loo sfvero on the extraordinary person who Is the 
chief hguie hi them; for he wss undoubtedly brave His pleasantry during his 
sulorun tiial (m which, by the way, I have heard Mi. David Hume observe, that we 
have one of the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mansfield, authen¬ 
tically given) was voiy lemaikabie, When asked if be bad any question* to put to 
Sir Evoinrd Fawlcener, who was one of the strongest witnesses against him, he answered 
" I only wfch him joy of Ills young wife." And after sentence or death, in the homble 
terms in buch cases of treason, wdb pronount-ed upon him, and ho was retiring fiom the 
bat, he said, " Fiuo you well, my Lards, wo shall not ad meet again in one place .' 1 He 
behaved with perfect tomposme at his execution, and called out M Dulw el decorum csl 
pro pafritl own," 
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the English stage, as well as for poetical excellence, 1 is 
unrivalled. Like the celebrated Epilogue to the “ Distressed 
Mother, 1 ’ it was, during the season, often called for by the 
audience. The most striking and brilliant passages of it have 
been so often repeated, and are so well recollected by all the 
lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it would be superfluous 
to point them out. fn the Gentleman’s Magazine for December 
this year, he inserted an “ Ode on Winter,” which is, I think, 
an admirable specimen of his genius for lyrick poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when 
Johnson’s arduous and important work, his Dictionarv of 
the English Language, was announced to the world, by 
the publication of its Plan or Prospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the object of 
his contemplation, I do not know. I once asked him by what 
means he had attained to that astonishing knowledge of our 
language, by which he was enabled to realize a design of such 
extent and accumulated difficulty. He told me, that “ it was 
not the effect of particular study; but that it had grown up in 
his mind insensibly.” I have been informed by Mr. James 
Dodsley, that several years before this period, when Johnson 
was one day sitting in his brother Robert’s shop, he heard his 
brother suggest to him, that a Dictionary of the English 
Language would be a work that would be well received by the 
publick; that Johnson seemed at first to catch at the pro¬ 
position, but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt decisive 
manner, “ I believe I shall not undertake it.” That he, 
however, had bestowed much thought upon the subject, 
before he published his “ Plan," is evident from the enlarged, 
clear, and accurate views which it exhibits; and we find him 
mentioning in that tract, that many of the writers whose testi¬ 
monies were to be produced as authorities, were selected by 
Pope; which proves that he had been furnished, probably 
by Mr. Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent 
poet had contributed towards a great literary project, that 
had been the subject of important consideration in a former 
reign. 

1 My friend Mr. Courtenay, whose eulogy on Johnson’s Latin Poetry has been inserted 
in this Work, is no less happy In praising Els English Poetry. 

But hark, he sings 1 the strain even Pope admires s 
Indignant virtue her own bard Inspires, 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays, 

And with the Roman shares congenial praise;— 

In glowing numbers now he fires the age, 

And Shakspearo’s sun relumes the clouded stage. 
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The booksellers who contracted with Johnson, single and 
unaided, for the execution of a work, which in other countries 
has not been effected but by the co-operating exertions of many, 
were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew 
Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, and the two Messieurs 
Knapton. The price stipulated was fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. 


The “ Plan ” was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of Ches¬ 
terfield, then one of his ■ Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State; a nobleman who was very ambitious of literary 
distinetion, and who, upon being informed of the design, 
had expressed himself in terms very favourable to its success. 
There is, perhaps, in every thing of any consequence, a secret 
history which it would be amusing to know, could we have it 
authentically communicated. Johnson told me, 1 “ Sir, the way 
in which the plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to 
Lord Chesterfield, was this : I had neglected to wiitc it by the 
time appointed. Dodsley suggested a desire to have it addressed 
to Lord Chesterfield, f laid hold of this as.a pretext for delay, 
that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his desire. 
I said to my friend, Dr. Bathurst, 1 Now if any good comes 
of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed 
to deep policy,’ when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse for 
lustiness.” 


It is worthy of observation, that the “ Plan ” has not only the 
substantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, and precision, 
but that the language of it is uncxceptionably excellent; it 
being altogether free from that inflation of style; and those 
uncommon but apt and encrgetick words, which in some of his 
writings have been censured, with more petulance than justice; 
and never was there a more dignified strain of compliment 
than that in which he courts the attention of one, who, 
he had been persuaded to believe, would be a respectable 
patron. 

11 With regard to questions of purity or propriety, (says he) 
I was once in doubt whether I should not attribute to myself 
too much in attempting to decide them, and whether my 
province was to extend beyond the proposition of the question, 
and the display of the suffrages on each side; but I have been 
since determined by your Lordship’s opinion, to interpose my 
own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to support what 
appears to me most consonant to grammar 1 and'reason. 


A September as, 1777, goiug from Ashbourne tn Derbyshire, to see Islam, 
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Ausonius thought that modesty forbade hhn to plead inability 
for a task to which Ccesar had judged him equal: 

Cur me posse iicgcm, posse quod ills putnl ? 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose authority 
in our language is so generally acknowledged, have com¬ 
missioned me to declare my own opinion, I shall be considered 
as exercising a kind of vicarious jurisdiction; aud that the 
power which might have been denied to my own claim, will 
be readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordship.” 

This passage proves, that Johnson’s addressing his “ Plan ” 
to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in consequence of the 
result of a report by means of Dodsloy, that the Earl 
favoured the design; but that there had been a particular 
communication with his Lordship concerning it. Dr, Taylor 
told me, that Johnson sent his “ Plan ” to him in manuscript, 
for his perusal; and that when it was lying upon his table, 
Mr. William Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, and 
being shewn it, was highly pleased with such parts of it as 
he had time to read, and begged to take it home with him, 
which he was allowed to do; that from him it got into the 
hands of a noble Lord, who carried it to Lord Chesterfield. 
When Taylor observed this might be an advantage, Johnson 
replied, “ No, Sir, it would have come out with more bloom, 
if it had not been seen before by any body.” 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble authour, 
appears from the following extract of a letter from the Earl of 
Orrery to Dr. Birch : 

" Caledon, Dec. 30,1747. 
“ I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 1 am much 
pleased with the plan, and 1 think the specimen is one of the 
best that I have ever read. Most specimens disgust, rather than 
prejudice us in favour of the work to follow; but the language 
of Mr. Johnson’s, is good, and the arguments are properly 
and modestly expressed. Hbwever, some expressions may be 
cavilled at, but they are trifles. I’ll mention one : the barren 
laurel. The laurel is not barren, in any sense whatever; it 
bears fruits and flowers. Sed her- sunt nugec, and I have great 
expectations from the performance.” 1 
That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the under¬ 
taking, he acknowledges; and shews himself perfectly sensible of 

1 Bitch MSS. Brit, Mm. 4303. 
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it in the conclusion of his “ Plan; ” but he had a noble con¬ 
sciousness of his own abilities, which enabled him to go on with 
undaunted spirit, 

Ur. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, when 
the following dialogue ensued.— “Adams. This is a great 
work, Sir. llow are you to get all the etymologies ? Johnson. 
Why, Sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and Skinner, and others; 
and there is a Welch gentleman who has published a collection 
of Welch proverbs, who will help me with the Welch. Adams. 
But, Sir, how can you do thus in three years? Johnson. 
Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three years. Adams. 
But the French Academy, which consists of forty members, 
took forty years to compile their Dictionary. Johnson. 
Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let me see; forty 
times forty is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, 
so is the proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.” With 
so much case and pleasantry could he talk of that prodigious 
labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

The publiek has had, from another pen, 1 a long detail of 
what had been done in this country by prior Lexicographers; 
and no doubt Johnson was wise, to avail himself of them, so 
far as they went: but the learned, yet judicious research of 
etymology, the various, yet accurate display of definition, and 
the rich collection of authorities, were reserved' for the 
superior mind of our great philologist. For the mechanical 
part he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses; and let 
it be remembered by the natives of North-Britain, to whom 
he is supposed to have been so hostile, that five of them were 
of that country. There were two Messieurs Macbean; Mr. 
Shiels, who, wo shall hereafter see, partly wrote the Lives of the 
Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed: a Mr. Stewart, 
son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh; and a 
Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these humble assistants was Mr, 
Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, and published some 
elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers Johnson shewed a never-ceasing 
kindness, so far as they stood in need of it. The elder Mr. 
Macbean had afterwards the honour of being Librarian to 
Archibald, Duke of Argyle, for many years, but was left with¬ 
out a shilling. Johnson wrote for him a Preface to “ A 

1 Sea Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, 1 

LSir John Hawkins's list of former English Dictionaries is, howeVor, by no means 
coruplotn.—M.| 

* sen pail, under April to, 1776. 
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System of Ancient Geography; ” and, by the favour of Lord 
Thurlow, got him admitted a poor brother of the Charter¬ 
house. For Shicls, who died of consumption, he had much 
tenderness; and it has been thought that some choice 
sentences in the Lives of the Poets were supplied by him. 
Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent aid from the 
bounty of Johnson, who at last was at the expence of burying 
him and his wife. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson lived part 
of the time in Tfolhom, part in Gough-squure, Fleet-street; 
and he had an upper room fitLed up like a counting-house for 
the purpose, in which he gave to the copyists their several 
task. The words, partly taken from other dictionaries, and 
partly supplied by himself, having been first written down with 
spaces left between them, he delivered in writing their 
etymologies, definitions, and various significations. The 
authorities were copied from the books themselves, in which 
he had marked the passages with a black-lead pencil, the 
traces of which could easily be effaced. I have seen several 
of them, in which that trouble had not been taken; so that 
they were just as when used by the copyists. It is remarkable, 
that he was so attentive in the choice of the passages in which 
words were authorised, that one may read page after page 
of his Dictionary with improvement and pleasure; and it 
should not pass unobserved, that he has quoted no author 
whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound religion and 
morality. 

The necessary expcnce of preparing a work of such magni¬ 
tude for the press, must have been a considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright. I 
understand that nothing was allowed by the booksellers on 
that account; and I remember his telling me, that a large 
portion of it having, by mistake, been wriLCen upon both sides 
of the paper, so as to be inconvenient for the compositor, it 
cost him twenty pounds to have it transcribed upon one side 
only. 

He is now to be considered as “ tugging ut his oar,” as 
engaged in a steady continued course of occupation, sufficient 
to employ all his time for some years; and which was Die 
best preventive of that constitutional melancholy which was 
ever lurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet. But liis 
enlarged and lively mind could not be satisfied without more 
diversity of employment, and the pleasure of animated relaxa- 
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tion, 1 He therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional 
composition, very different from Lexicography, but formed 
a club in Ivy lane, Paternoster Row, with a view to enjoy 
literary discussion, and amuse his evening hours. The members 
associated with him in this little society were, his beloved 
iriend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, afterwards 
well known by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney, 2 
and a few others of different professions. 

Tn the Gentleman's Magazine for May of this year he wrote a 
“Life of Roscommon,”* with Notes; which he afterwards 
much improved, (indenting the notes into text,) and inserted 
amongst his Lives of the English Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his Preceptor, one of 
the most valuable books for the improvement of young minds 
(hat has appeared in any language; and to this meritorious 
work Johnson furnished “ The Preface,” * containing a general 
sketch of the hook, with a short and perspicuous recommenda¬ 
tion of each article; as also, “The Vision of Theodore, the 
Hermit, lound in his Cell,” * a most beautiful allegory of 
human life, under the figure of ascending the mountain of 
Existence. The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, 
that lie thought this was the best thing he ever wrote. 

In January, 1749, he published “Tire Vanity op Human 
Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenul imitated.” * He, 1 
believe, composed it the preceding year. 3 Mrs. Johnson, for 
the sake of country air, had lodgings at Hampstead, to 
which he resorted occasionally, and there the greatest part, if 
not the whole, of this Imitation was written. The fervid 
rapidity with which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I 
have heard him say, that he composed seventy lines of it in 
one day, without putting one of them upon paper till they 


1 (Par tho sake of relaxation from his literary Inbouis, and probably also for Mrs. 
Johnson's health, hn this summer visited Tunbridge Wolls, then a place of much greater 
icsnrt than it is at prosont. Hero ha met Mr, Cibber, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Samuel 
Richardson, Mr. Whlstun. Mr. Onslow, (the Speaker,) Mr. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and 
several oUicr distinguished persons. In a print, representing some of " the remarkable 
characters ” who were at Tunbridge Wells In 174K, and copied from a drawing of the 
same size, (See Richardson's Corhkspondence,) Dr. Johnson stands the first 
figure.—M.J 

■ Ho was afterwards for several yoars Chuirmau of the Middlesex Justices, and upon 
occasion of presenting an address to the King, accepted the usual oner of Knighthood. 
Ho is author of "A History of Mustek," in five volumes in quarto. By assiduous 
attendance upon Johnson In his Inst illness, lie obtained the office of one of his executors; 
In consequence of which, the bookselloLS of Loudon employed him to publish un edition of 
Dr. Johnaon'B works, end to write his Life. 

* Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this poem as a consequence of 
the indifferent reception of his tragedy. But the fact is, that the pccih was pub¬ 
lished on the 9th of January, aud the tragedy was not acted till the 6th of fhe February’ 
following. 
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were finished. 1 remember when I once regretted lo him that 
he had not given us more of Juvenal’s Satires, he said, he 
probably should give more, for he had them all in his head; 
by which I understood, that he had the originals and corre¬ 
spondent allusions floating in his mind, which he could, when 
he pleased, embody and render permanent without much 
labour. Some of them, however, he observed were too gross 
for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, appear to 
have been very small in the last reign, compared with wlnit a 
publication of the same size has since been known to yield. 
I have mentioned upon Johnson’s own authority, that for his 
London he had only ten guineas; and now, after his fame 
was established, he got for his “ Vanity of Human Wishes ” 
but five guineas more, as is proved by an authentick document 
in my possession. 1 

It will be observed, that he reserves to himself the right of 
printing one edition of this satire, which was his practice upon 
occasion of the sale of all his writings; it being his fixed 
intention to publish at some period, for his own profit, a com¬ 
plete collection of his works. 

His “ Vanity of Human Wishes ’’ has less of common life, 
but more of a pliilosophiek dignity than his," London.” More 
readers, therefore, will be delighted with the pointed spirit of 
“ London,” than with the profound reflection of 11 The Vanity 
of Human Wishes,” Garrick, for instance, observed in bis 
sprightly manner, with more vivacity than regard to just 
discrimination, as is usual with wits, ** When Johnson lived 
much with the Hervcys, and saw a good deal of what was 
passing in life, he wrote his ‘ London,’ which is lively and 
easy: when he became more retired, he gave us his ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ which as as hard as Greek. Had he gone on 
to imitate another satire, it would have been as hard as 
Hebrew.” 2 

But " The Vanity of Human Wishes ” is, in the opinion of 

the best judges, as high an effort of ethiclc poetry as any 

language can shew. The instances of variety of disappoint¬ 
ment are chosen so judiciously, and painted so strongly, that, 

the moment they are read, they bring conviction to every 


1 “ Nov. 33, 1745, I received ol Mr. Dodslcy fifteen guineas, for which I assign to 
him the right of copy of an Imitation of tho Tenth Satire of Juvenal, written hy me: 
reserving to mysolf the right of printing one edition. '• Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, 39 June, 1780. A true copy, from the original In Dr. Johnson’s handwriting. 
, _ r _ “ Jas. Donstnv?’ 

* From Mr. Lnngton. 
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thinking mind. That of the schoiar must have depressed the 
too sanguine expectations of many an ambitious student. 1 
That of the warrior, Charles of Sweden, is, I think, as highly 
finished a picture as can possibly be conceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem submitted, it 
must ever have our grateful reverence from its noble conclusion; 
in which we are consoled with the assurance that happiness 
may be attained, if we " apply our hearts ” to piety: 

“ Where then shall hope, and fear their objects find? 

Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Shall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 

Inquirer, cease; pnfitions yot remain, 

Which I-Tcav’n may hear, nor deom Religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

Hut leave lu Heaven the measure and the choice. 


Safe in His hand, whoso eye discerns afar 
Tbo secret ambush of a specious pray’r; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rust, 

Secure, wliato'er Ho gives, He gives the best; 

Yot when the sense of sacred prcsoncc fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions, and a will resign'd; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill; 

For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat. . 
These Roods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
These'goods Ho granlR, who grants tho power to gain; 
With those celestial wisdom calms tho mind, 

And makes tho happiness she does not find.” * 


1 In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfortunate learned men Is 

. “ Hear Lydiet’s life, and Galileo's end." 

Hie Illetory of Lydiat being little known, tho following account of him may be 
acceptable to many of my readers. It .appeared as a note in the Supplement to tho 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, In whloh some passages oxtrnoted fiomJohnson s poem 
ware inserted, and it should have been added in the subsequent editions.-- A very 
learned divine arid mathematician, follow of Now College, Oxon, and Rector of Okerfon, 
near Banbury. I le wrote, among many others, a Latin treatise Da nattira in 

which he attacked the sentiments of Sooliger and Aristotle, not bearing to hear it 
unpd. that soma things are true in philosophy, art Ids* in dimmty. Ho mode above 
fioo Sermons on tho harmony of the Evangelists, Bemg unsuccessful In publishing his 
works* ho lay in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King's Bench, till Bishop 
Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir William. Boswell, and Dfr. Pink released him by Paying Ida debts, 
fie petitioned King Charles I. to be sent into Ethiopia, &o. to procure MSS. Having 
sicken in favour of Monarchy and bishops, ho was plundered by the parliament fore®, 
and twice carried away prisoner from his rectory?- and afterwards had apt a shirt to 
shift him in throe months, without he borrowed it, and died vary poor in 1646. 

* [In this poem, a line in which tho clangor attending on female beauty is mentioned, 
has very eenornlly, I beliove, bean misunderstood : . 

7 y, ‘ Yet Vano could tell what ills from beauty swing, 

And Sedloy curs’d the form that pleas’d a king/’ 


I—*E* 
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Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by being 
manager of Drury-Iane theatre, he kindly and generously made 
use ol it to bring out Johnson’s tragedy, which had been long 
kept back for want of encouragement. BuL in this benevolent 
purpose lie mot with no small difficulty from the temper of 
Johnson, which could not brook that a diama which he had 
formed with much study, and had been obliged to keep more 
than the nine years ol Horace, should be revised and altcicd 
at tlic pleasure ol an actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that with¬ 
out some alterations it would not he fit for the stage. A violent 
dispute having ensued between them, Garrick applied to the 
Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very 
obstinate. “ Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make 
Mahomet run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing 
his hands and kicking his heels.” 1 He was, however, at lust, 
with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with Garrick’s wishes, so 
as to allow of some changes; but still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the fiist night of the representation 
ol Irene, and gave me the following account: “ Before the 
curtain drew up, there were catcalls whistling, which alarmed 
Johnson's friends. The Prologue, which was written by him¬ 
self in a manly strain, soothed the audience, 2 and the play went 


Tlio lady mentioned in the lira of thi-o verses, ivns not the rrWnnti'J I..«ly Vane, 
whose memous weio Riven to the publlik by Dr, Smollett, but Amiu Venn, who w.is 
mistiess to lAcdorick, Bunco of Wales, and died in 1736, not long before Johnson settled 
in London. Soma jecount of this Indy wns published, undei the title of tlio Seen t 
Iflsloiy of Vanelln, 8vo, 1732. Seo also Vanclti Id Iho Straw, .ito, xfjs. In Mr. 
Boswell's Tour to rnr Hmmncs (Aug. 17), wo find some observations respecting the 
linos in question: 

“ In Dr, Johnson's Vanity os Human Wisin s there is tlio following passage 1 
" 'I he teeming mother anxious tax liar taco, 

Begs for enCh birth the fortune ot a face ■ 

Yet Vane,” fee. 

1 Lord Halles told him, [Johnson! he was mistaken in tho Instances ho h.ul given of 
unfortunate fair ones, for neithci V.uie no, sedlcv bail i titleflo that description." — His 
loidelup therefore thought, that the lines should rather have run thus. 

Yet Shore could toll— 

And Vultcre cuis’d— 

“ Our friend (he added in a subsequent nolo, nddu .sort to Mr. Boswell on this subject) 
those Vane, who was far from hang well-look’d, and Srdley, who was so ugly that 
Charles II. said—his biother hod her by way of penance.”—M.) 

1 Mahomet was in fact played by Mr, Barry, and Demotuus by Mr. Ganich; but 
probably at this time the p,u ts were not yet cost 

1 Tho expression used by Dr. Adams was " scathed.” f should rather think the 
audience was awei by tho extraordinary spirit nnd dignity of U10 following lines 1 
” Be this at least his praise, bo this his pridp, 

To fence applnuso no modem arts are tried 1 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

He bids no truiupot quell the fatal sound; 

Should welcome sleep relievo the weary wit, 

He rolls no thunders o’er the diowsy pit; 

No snnios to captivate the judgement spreads, 

Nor bribes your ayes, to prejudice your heeds 
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off tolerably, till it came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, 
the Heroine of the piece, was to be strangled upon the stage, 
and was to speak two lines with the bow-string round her neck. 
The audience cried out 1 Murder 1 Murder !’ 1 She several 
times attempted to speak; but in vain. At last she was 
obliged to go off the stage alive.” This, passage was afterwards 
struck out, and she was carried off to be put to death behind 
the scenes, as the play now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson 
informed me, was written by Sir William Yonge. I know not 
how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a person 
then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the supporL of such performers as 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and ever)' 
advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy of Irene did 
not please the publick. 8 Mr. Garrick’s zeal carried it through 


Uumov'tl, though witlings sneer and rivals rail, 

Studious to please, yet not asbam'd to fall, 

Ho 6coms the mcok address, the suppliant strain, 

With merit needless, and without it vain; 

In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares lo trust; 

Ye fops be silent, and ye wits bo juat 1 ” 

1 [This shews, how ready raodora audiences are to condemn in a new play what they 
have frequently endured very quietly In an old one. Rowe has made Moneses In 
Tamerlane die by the bow-string, without offence.—M.j 
8 £1 know not what Sir John Hawkins means by the cold reception of Irens. [See 
note, p, 711,] I was at the first representation, and most of the subsequent It was 
ration applauded tho first night, particularly the speech on to-morrow. It ran nine 
nights at least. It did not indeed become a stock-play, but there wn9 not die least 
opposition during the representation, except the hist night in the last act, where Irene 
was to bo stinnglod on. the stage, which John could not bear, though a dramatick poet 
may stnb or slay by hundreds. The bow-string was not a Christlun nor an ancient 
Greek or Roman death. Hut this offence was removed after tho first night, and Irene 
went off the stage to bo strangled.—Many stories wore circulated at the time, of the 
authour’* being observed at the representation to bo dissatisfied with some of the speeches 
and conduct of the play, himself; and, like lu Fontaine, expressing his disapprobation 
aloud.— Burney.] 

[Mr, Murphy in Ids Life of Johnsou, p. 53, says, ■* tho amount of the throe benefit 
nU ihts for the tragedy of Irene, it is to bo feared, were not very considerable, os the profit, 
th it stimulating motive, never invited the authour to another dramatick attempt,” 

On tho word “ profit,” the Into Mr. Isuao Rood in his copy of that Life, which I 
purchased at the sale of his library, has* added a manuscript note, containing the follow¬ 
ing receipts on Johnson’s three benefit nights s 


" 3rd night's receipt . 
6LI1 

gth . . 


Charges of lira House 
Profit : 

He also received for the Copy , 
In all. 


sin 1 

6 

lot) 4 

0 

IOI II 

6 

S8j 17 

0 

189 0 

0 

193 1 7 

0 

IQO 0 

0 


393 17 0 


In a preceding page (52) Mr. Murphy says, 41 Irene was aotod at Drury-lone on 
Monday. Feb. 0. and from Lhat time, without Interruption, to Monday, February the 
30th, being In all thirteen nights.” , , 

On this Mr* Reed somewhat indignantly bus written,— M This is false. It was acted 
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for nine nights, so that the aulhour had liis three nights’ 
profits; and from a receipt signed by him, now in the hands 
of Mr. James Dodsley, it appears that his friend, Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, gave him one hundred pounds for the copy, with his 
usual reservation of the right of one edition. 

Irene, considered as a poem, is entitled to the praise of 
superiour excellence. Analysed into parts, it will furnish a 
rich store of noble sentiments, fine imagery, and heautiful 
language; but it is deficient in pathos, in that delicate power 
of touching the human feelings, which is the principal end of 
the drama. 1 Indeed Garrick lias complained to me, that 
Johnson not only had not the faculty of producing the 
impressions of tragedy, but that he had not the sensibility to 
perceive them. Ilis great friend Mr. Wulmsley’s prediction, 
that he would “ turn out a fine tragedy writer,” was, therefore, 
ill-founded. Johnson was wise enough to be convinced that 
he had not the talents necessary to write successfully for the. 
stage, and never made another attempt in that species of com¬ 
position. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, 
he replied, “ Like the Monument; ” meaning that he continued 
firm and unmoved as that column. And let it be remembored, 
as an admonition to the genus irritabile of dramatick writers, 
that this great man, instead of peevishly complaining of the 
bad taste of the town, submitted to its decision without a 
murmur. lie had, indeed, upon all occasions a great deference 
for the general opinion: “ A man (said he) who writes a book, 
thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind; he 
supposes that he can instruct or amuse them, and the publick 
to whom he appeals, must, after all, be the judges of his 
pretensions.” 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the stage, 
Johnson had a fancy that as a dramatick authour his dress 
should be more gay than what he ordinarily wore; he therefore 
appeared behind the scenes, and even in one of the side boxes, 
in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lacc, and a gold laced hat. 


only nine nights, and never repoated afterwards. Mr. Murphy, In making the above 
calculation, includes both the Sundays and Lent-days," 

The blunder, howevor, is that of the Monthly Reviewer, from whom Morphy look, 
without acknowledgment, the greater part of his Essay. M. It. vol. Ijtxvll. p. llSv- 
A. CitacMERS.] 

1 Aaron Hill (Vot II. p. 35J,) in a letter to Mr. Mallet, gives the following account 
o£ Irene after having seen it: "I was at the anomalous Mr. fohnson's benefit, and 
iound the play hla proper representative j strong senso uuflmcod by sweetness or 
decorum. ’ 
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I-Ic humourously observed to Mr. Langton, “ that when in that 
dress he eould not treat people with the same ease as when in 
his usual plain clothes.’’ Dress indeed, we must allow, has 
more effect even upon strong minds than one should suppose, 
without having had the experience of it. Iiis necessary 
attendance while his play was in rehearsal, and during its 
performance, brought him acquainted with many of the per¬ 
formers of both sexes, which produced a more favourable 
opinion of their profession than he had harshly expressed in 
his Lite of Savage. With some of them he kept up an 
acquaintance as long as lie and they lived, and was ever ready 
to shew them acts of kindness. He for a considerable time 
used to frequent the Green-Room, and seemed to take delight 
in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat 
of the motley circle then to be found there. Mr. David ITume 
related to me from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at last denied 
himself this amusement, from considerations of rigid virtue; 
saying, “ I’ll come no more behind your scenes, David; for 
the silk stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excite 
my amorous propensities.” 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which he was 
eminently qualified, a majestick teacher of moral and religious 
wisdom. The vehicle which he chose was that of a periodical 
paper, which he knew had been., upon former occasions, 
employed with great success. The Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, were the last of the kind published in England, 
which hud stood the test of a long trial; and such an interval 
had now elapsed since their publication, as made him justly 
think that, to many of his readers, this form of instruction 
would, in some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A few 
days before the first of his Essays came out, there started 
another competitor for fame in the same form, under the title 
of " The Tatler Revived,” which I believe was “ bom but to 
die.” Johnson was, I think, not very happy in the choice of 
liis title,—“ The Rambler; ” which certainly is not suited to a 
series of grave and moral discourses; which the Italians have 
literally, but ludicrously, translated by 11 Vagabondo ; and which 
bus been lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of 
licentious tales, “The Rambler’s Magazine.” He gave Sir 
Joshua Reynolds the following account of its getting this 
name : “ Wliat must he done, Sir, wiU be done. When I was 
to begin publishing that paper, I was at a loss how to name it. 
I sat down at night upon my bedside, and resolved that I 
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would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler 
seemed the best that occurred, and 1 took it.” 1 

With what devout and conscientious sentiments this paper 
was undertaken, is evidenced by the lollowing prayer, which 
he composed and offered up on the occasion : “ Almighty 
God, the giver of all good things, without whose help all 
labout is ineffectual, and without whose grace all wisdom is 
folly : grant, I beseech Thee, that in this undertaking thy Holy 
Spirit may not be with-held from me, but that I may promote 
thy glory, and the salvation of myself and others : grant this, 
0 Lord, for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ. Amen.” a 

The first paper of the Rambler was published on Tuesday 
the 20th of March, 1749-50; and its authour was enabled to 
continue it, without interruption, every Tuesday and Saturday, 
tilt Saturday the 17th of March, 3 1752, on which day it dosed. 
This is a strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
which I have had occasion to quote elsewhere, 4 that “ a man 
may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly to it; ” 
for, notwithstanding his constitutional indolence, his depression 
of spirits, and his labour in carrying on his Dictionary, he 
answered the stated calls of the press twice a week from the 
stores of his mind, during all that time; having received no 
assistance, except four billets in No. 10, by Miss M'ulso, now 
Mrs. Chaponc; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot; No. 97, by 
Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an introductory 
note as “ An authour who has enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature, and taught the passions to move at the com¬ 
mand of virtue; ” and Numbers 44 and roo, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon the 
authority of Johnson himself, that many of these discourses, 
which we should suppose had been laboured with all the slow 
attention of literary leisure, were written in basin as tlie 

x I have heard Dr. Warton mention, that ho was at Mr, Robert Doffaloy’s with the 
late Mr. Moore, and several of bis friends, considering what should bo the name of lha 
periodical paper which Moore had undertaken. Gtmlclt proposed lha Sallatf, which, 
by a curious coincidence, was afterwards applied to himself by Goldsmith i 
■ " Our Garrick’s ft sallad for in him wc see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and snllncsa agree! ” 

At last, the company having separated, without my thing of wlilch they approved 
hnving been offered, Dodsley himself thought of The WotU . 

8 Prayers and Meditations, p. p. 

a jThis is a mistake, into which the authour was very pardonably led by the inaccttrary 
of the original folio edition of the Rambler, in which the concluding paper of that wort 
is dated on “ Saturday, March s 7 " Hut Saturday was in fact the fourteenth of March. 
This circumstance, though it may at first appear of very little importance, is yot worth 
notice; for Mrs. Johnson died on the seventeenth af Minch.—M.) 

4 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit*, p. 28 [Aug, iftj. 
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moment pressed, without even being read over by him before 
they were printed. It can be accounted for only in this way; 
that by reading and meditation, and a very close inspection of 
life, he had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous know¬ 
ledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever 
ready at his call, and which he had constantly accustomed 
himself to clothe in the most apt and energetick expression. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means he had 
attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of language. He 
told him, that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do 
his best on every occasion, and in every company: to impurt 
whatever he knew in the most forcible language he could put 
it in; and that by constant practice, and never suffering any 
careless expressions to escape him, or attempting to deliver his 
thoughts without arranging them in the clearest manner, it 
became habitual to him. 1 

Yet lie was not altogether unprepared as a periodical writer; 
for I have in my possession a small duodecimo volume, in 
which he lias written, in the form of Mr. Locke’s Common- 
Place Book, a variety of hints for essays on different subjects. 
He has marked upon the first blank leaf of it, “ To the 128th 
page, collections for the Rambler ; ” and in another place, “ In 
fifty-two there were seventeen provided; in 97—21; in 190— 
35.” At a subsequent period (probably after the work was 
finished) he added, “ In all, taken of provided materials, 30.” 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occasions, tells 
us, that “ this method of accumulating intelligence had been 
practised by Mr. Addison, and is humourously described in 
one of the Spectators, wherein he feigns to have dropped 
his paper of nolcuida, consisting of a diverting medley of 
broken sentences and loose hints, which he tells us he had 
collected, and meant to make use of. Much of the same 
kind is Johnson’s Adversaria.” a But the truth is, that there 
is no resemblance at all between them. Addison’s note was a 
fiction, in which unconnected fragments of his lucubrations 
were purposely jumbled together, in as odd a manner as he 
could, in order to produce a laughable effect. Whereas 
Johnson’s abbreviations are all distinct, and applicable to each 
subject of which the head is mentioned. 

1 [The rule which Dr. Johnson observed, Is sanctioned by lire authority of two great 
writers of antiquity: " Ns id quidem taceurtam est, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, nujlum 
nostrum usqunro negUgentem esse sermonem : quieguid loquemur, ’ ubkunque, sit pro 
sun scilicet portions per/ectum." Qutnctll, x, 7 .—M.l 

1 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p, a68. 
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For instance, there is the following specimen : 

Youth’s Entry , C’c. 

Baxter’s account of tilings in which he had changed his 
mind as he grew up. Voluminous.—No wonder,—If every 
man was to tell, or mark, on how many subjects he has changed, 
it would make vols. but the changes not always observed by 
man’s self.—From pleasure to bus. [teincif] to quiet; from 
thoughtfulness to reflect, to piety; from dissipation to domestic, 
by impercept. gradat. but the change is certain. Dial, non 
progmli, progress, esse conspicimus. Look back, consider what 
was thought at some dist. period. 

“ Hope preitom. in youth. Mind not willingly indulges un¬ 
pleasing thoughts. The world lies all enamelled before him, 
as a distant prospect sun-gilt; 1 —inequalities only found by 
coming to it. Love is to be all joy—children excellent —Fame 
to be constant—caresses of the great—applauses of the 
learned—smiles of Beauty. 

“ Fear of disgrace—Bashfulness —Finds things of less 
importance. Miscarriages forgot like excellenciesif re¬ 
membered, of no import. Danger of sinking into negligence 
of reputation;—lest the fear of disgrace destroy activity. 

“ Confidence in himself. —Long tract of life before him.—No 
thought of sickness.—Embarrassment of affairs.—Distraction 
of family. Publick calamities.—No sense of .the prevalence of 
bad habits. Negligent of time—ready to undertake—careless 
to pursue—all changed by time. 

“ Confident of others —unsuspecting as unexperienced- 
imagining himself secure against neglect, never imagines 
they will venture to treat him ill. Ready to trust; expecting 
to be trusted. Convinced by time of the selfishness, the 
meanness, the cowardice, the treachery of men, 

“ Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy to be had. 

“ Different kinds of praise pursued at different periods. Of 
the gay in youth.—dang, hurt, &c. despised. 

“ Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.—stocks—bargains’.— 
Of the wise and sober in old age—seriousness—formality- 
maxims, but general—only of the rich, otherwise age is happy— 
but at last every thing referred to riches—no having fame, 
honour, influence, without subjection to caprice. 

“ Horace. 

“ Hard it would be if men entered life with the same views 

1 This most beautiful Image of the enchanting delusion of youthful prospect has not 
been used In any of Johnson’s ossayB. 
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with which they leave it, or left as they enter it.—No hope— 
no undertaking—no regard to benevolence—no fear of disgrace, 
&c. 

“ Youth to be taught the piety of age—age to retain the 
honour of youth.” 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 of 
the Rambler. X shall gratify my readers with another speci¬ 
men : 

“ Confederacies difficult; why. 

“ Seldom in- war a match for single persons—nor in peace; 
therefore kings make themselves absolute. Confederacies in 
learning—every great work the work of one. limy. Scholars' 
friendship like ladies. Scribcbamus, &c. Mart. 1 The apple 
of discord—the poverty of criticism. Swift’s opinion of the 
power of six geniuses united. That union scarce possible. 
I-Iis remarks just;—man a social, not steady nature. Drawn 
to man by words, repelled by passions. Orb drawn by 
attraction, rep. [ repelled ] by centrifugal. 

“ Common danger unites by crushing other passions—but 
they return. Equality hinders compliance. Superiority pro¬ 
duces insolence and envy. Too much regard in each to private 
interest 3—too little. 

“ The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies.—The 
fitness of social attraction diffused through the whole. The 
mischiefs of too partial love of our country. Contraction of 
moral duties—"Oi ou (fr.’kot;, 

“ Every man moves, upon his own center, and therefore 
repels others from too near a contact, though he may comply 
with some general laws, 

“ Of confederacy with superiors every one knows the 
inconvenience. With equals, no authority;—every man his 
own opinion—his own interest. 

“ Man and wife hardly united;—scarce ever without 
children. Computation, if two to one against two, how many 
against five? If confederacies were easy—useless,—many 
oppresses many.—If possible only to some, dangerous. 
Principum amiciiias " 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Adventurer; 
and it is a confirmation of what I shall presently have occasion 
to mention, that the papers in that collection marked T. Were 
written by Johnson. 

1 [Lib. xii. 96. " In Tucscom anuulum omnium juonltn studlonuni"—M.) 
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This scanty preparation of materials will not, however, much 
diminish our wonder at the extraordinary fertility of his mind; 
for the proportion which they bear to the number of essays 
which he wrote, is very small; and it is remarkable, that those 
for which he had made uo preparation, are as rich and as 
highly finished, as those for which the hints were lying by him. 
It is also to be observed, that the papers formed from his hints 
are worked up with such strength and elegance, that we almost 
lose sight of the hints, which become like “ drops in the 
bucket.” Indeed, in several instances, he has made a very 
slender use of them, so that many of them remain still un¬ 
applied. 1 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, there was, 
of course, such a uniformity in its texture, as very much to 
exclude the charm of variety; and the grave and often solemn 
cast of thinking, which distinguished it from other periodical 
papers, made it, for some time, not generally liked. So slowly 
did this excellent work, of which twelve editions have now 
issued from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even 
in the closing number the authour says, “ 1 have never been 
much a favourite of the publiek.” 8 

1 Sir John Hawkins has selected from this little collection of materials, what lie cal!., 
the " Rudiments of two of the papers of tlio Rainliler.” But ho has not been able to 
read the manuscript distinctly. Thus lie writes, p. abfi, “Sailor's fate any mansion;” 
whereas the original Is “ Sailor's life ray aversion." He has also transcribed the un¬ 
appropriated hlnl.3 on Writers for iirratl, In which he decyphcre theso nolnblo passages, 
one in Latin, /slut non faints, instead of fami non faints’, Johnson having In his uiiud 
what Thuanus says of the learned German antiquary and linguist, Xylanrler, who, lie 
tells us, lived In such poverty, that ho was supposed fami non famit scr ibae ; and 
another in French, DcgentJ it fate ci affami d'argent, instead of Ih’gouU it fame (an 
old woid for renomtni) el ajfamt A’argent. The manuscript beinR written in an exceedingly 
small hand, is indeed very hard to lead; but it would havo been beltrr to lutvo left 
blanks than to write nonsense. 

* [The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at Bret. Smart, tlio poet. Oat mentioned 
them to me as excellent papers, before I had hoard any one else speak of thorn. When I 
went into Norfolk, in the autumn of 1751 ,1 found but one person ((he Rev. Mr. Squires, 
a man of learning, and a general purchaser of now books.) who know arty thing of them. 
But lie had been misinformed concerning the true authour, for he had boon told they worn 
written by a Mr, Johnson of Canterbury, the son o( a clergyman who had had a contro¬ 
versy with Bentley i and who had changed the readings of the old ballad entitled Norton 
Falgale. In Bentley's bold stylo, (men pertealo) till not a slnglo word of thu original song 
was left. Before I left Norfolk In the year 1760, the Hamblen, woro in high favour 
among persons of learning and good taste. Others there were, devoid of both, who sold 
that tho hard mris in tho Rambler wore used by the authour to render his Dictionary 
Indispensably necessary.— Burney, J 

[It may not be improper to correct a slight errour in the preceding note, tlvough it does 
not at all affect tho principal object of Dr. Burney's remark. Tho Clergyman above alluded 
to, was Mr, Richard Johnson, Schoolmaster at Nottingham, who in 1717 published an 
octavo volume In Latin, against Bentley's edition of Horace, entitled Aristarchus Anti- 
Bentleianus. In tho middle of this Latin work (as Mr. Bindloy observes to mo,) bo 
has introduced four pages of English criticism, in which ho ludicrously corrects, hi 
Bentley's manner, one stanza, not of the ballad the hero of which lived in Norton 
Falgatc, but of a ballad celebrating the achievements of Tom Rostock; who In a sea- 
fight performed prodigies of valour. The stanxa, on which this Ingoruous wriier bos, 
exercised his wit, is as follows i 
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Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt 
and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in its 
praise appeared in the newspapers; and the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine mentions, in October, his having 
received several letters to the same purpose from the learned. 
“ The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany,” in 
which Mr, Bonnell Thomton and Mr. Colman were the 
principal writers, describes it as “ a work that exceeds any thing 
of the kind ever published in this kingdom, some of the 
Spectators excepted,—if indeed they may be excepted,” And 
afterwards, “ May the publick favours crown his merits, and 
may not the English, under the auspicious reign of Geokge 
the second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first 
century, would have been one of the greatest favourites of 
Augustus.” This flattery of the monarch had no effect. It 
is loo well known, that the second George never was an Augustus 
(o learning or genius. 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little pleasing 
circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. Johnson, in whose 
judgement and taste he had great confidence, said to him, after 
a few numbers of the Rambler had come out, “ 1 thought very 
well of you before; but I did not imagine you could have 
written any thing equal to this.” Distant praise, from what¬ 
ever quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife whom a man 
loves and esteems. Her approbation may be said to " come 
home to his bosom; ” and being so near, its effect is most sensible 
and permanent. 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since published various 
works, and who was ever esteemed by Johnson as a worthy 
man, happened to be in Scotland while the Rambler was 
coming out in single papers at London. With a laudable zeal 
at once for the improvement of his countrymen, and the 
reputation of his friends, he suggested and took the charge of 
an edition of those Essays at Edinburgh, which followed pro¬ 
gressively the London publication. 1 


M Then old Tom tfcwtock lie fell to the work, 

Up pray’d Hlco n Christian, but fought like a Turk, 

And mil ’em oil all In a jerk. 

Which no body can deny," &<v— M.l 

1 It was executed in the printing-office of Sands, Murray, and Cochran, with un¬ 
common elegance, upon writing paper, of a duodecimo ala?, and with the greatest 
coirpctnc«*9: and Mr, Klphinston onricned It with translations of the- mottos. When 
completed, it made eight handsome volumes. It la, unquestionably, the most accurate 
and beautiful edition of this work] and there being but a small Impression, it Is now 
become fic'nrcc, and sells at a very high price. 
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The following letter written at this time, though not dated, 
will show how much pleased Johnson was with this publication, 
and what kindness and regard he had for Mr. Elphinston. 

“ To Mr. Jamks Elphinston. 

“dear sir, \Ni> dale..] 

“ I cannot but confess the iailnrcs of my correspondence, 
but hope the same regard which you express for me on every 
other occasion, will incline you to forgive me. I am often, 
very often, ill; and, when I am well, am obliged to work : and, 
indeed, have never much used myself to punctuality. You are, 
however, not to make unkind inferences, when I forbear to 
reply to your kindness; for be assured, I never receive a letter 
from you without great pleasure, and a very warm sense of your 
generosity and friendship, which 1 heartily blame myself for not 
cultivating with more care. In this, as in many other cases, 1 
go wrong, in opposition to conviction; for I think scarce any 
temporal good equally to be desired with the regard and familiarity 
of worthy men. I hope wc shall be some time nearer to each 
other, and have a more ready way of pouring out our hearts. 

“ I am glad that you still' find encouragement to proceed in 
your publication, and shall beg the favour of six more volumes 
to add to my former six, when you can, with any convenience, 
send them me. Please to present a set, 'in my name, to Mr. 
Rudditnan, 1 of whom, I hear, that his learning is not his 
highest excellence. I have transcribed the mottos, and re¬ 
turned them, i hope not too late, of which I think many very 
happily performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the magazine, 4 
in which I think he did well. I beg of you to write soon, and 
to write often, and to write long letters, which I hope in time to 
repay you j but you must be a patient creditor. T have, how¬ 
ever, this of gratitude, that I think of you with regard, when I 
do not, perhaps, give the proofs which I ought, of being, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and 

“ Most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

X lth reaped to the correctness of this edition, the authour probably derived lih 
nation from somo other person, and appears to have been misinformed i for It was 
not accurately printed, as we loam from Mr, A. Chalmers.—-J. BoSwbm .,1 
1 Mr, Thomas Ruddlman, the leamod grammarian of Scotland, well known for his 
various excellent works, and for his accurate editions of several authoiire, He was also 
a man of a most worthy private character. His real for the Royal House of Slewari did 
not rendor him loss estimable la Dr. Johnson's eye. 

* Pf the Magaaine hero referred to bo that for October 173s, (See Cunt. Mao, vol, as, 
p. 468,) then this letter belongs to a later period. If it relates to the Magazine for Sept, 
I 75 °> (Sea Gkkt, Mao. vol, ao. p. 406,) then it may be ascribed to tho month of October 
In that year, and should havo followed tho subsequent lotter.—M.J ' 
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Th's year lie wrote to the same gentleman another letter 
upon a mournful occasion. 

“To Mr. Jambs Elfiiinston. 

“ dear sir, September 25,1750. 

“ You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an 
excellent mother; and 1 hope you will not think me incapahle 
of partaking of your grief. I have a mother, now cighty-two 
years of age, whom, therefore, 1 must soon lose, unless it please 
Gon that she should rather mourn for me. I read the letters 
in which you relate your mother’s death to Mrs. Strahan, and 
think I do myself honour, when I tell you that I read them with 
tears; but tears are neither to you nor to me of any farther use, 
when once the tribute of nature 1 ms been paid. The business 
of lile summons us away from useless grief, and calls us to the 
exercise of those virtues of which we are lamenting our depriva¬ 
tion. The greatest benefit which one friend can confer upon 
another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate, Iris virtues. This 
your mother will still perform, if you diligently preserve the 
memory of her life, and of her death: a life, so far as I can 
leum, useful, wise, and innocent; and a death resigned, peace- 
lul, and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither reason 
nor revelation denies you to hope, that you may increase hex 
happiness by obeying her precepts; and that she may, in her 
present state, look with pleasure upon every act of virtue to 
which her instructions or example have contributed. Whether 
this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of 
separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, when 
we consider ourselves as acting under the eye of God : yet, 
surely, there is something pleasing in the belief, that our separa¬ 
tion from those whom we love is merely corporeal; and it may 
lie a great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made 
probable, that that union that lias received the divine approba¬ 
tion shall continue to eternity. ' _ < 

“ There is one expedient by which you may, in Some degree, 
continue her presence. It you write down minutely what you 
remember of her from your earliest years, you, will xead it with 
great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of soothing 
recollection, when time shall remove her yet farther from you, 
and your grief shall be matured to veneration._ To this, how¬ 
ever painful for' the present, I cannot but advise you, as to ■ a 
source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to come; for all 
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comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely wished you by, dear 
Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, most obedient, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Soon after 
its first folio edition was concluded, it was published in six 
duodecimo volumes ; 1 and its authour lived to see ten numerous 
editions of it in London, beside those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound venera¬ 
tion for the astonishing force and vivacity of mind, which the 
Rambler exhibits. That Johnson had penetration enough to 
see, and seeing would not disguise the general misery of man in 
this state of being, may have given rise to the superficial notion 
of his being loo stem a philosopher. But men of reflection 
will be sensible that he has given a true representation of 
human existence, and that he lias, at the same time, with a 
generous benevolence displayed every consolation which our 
state affords us ; not only those arising from the hopes of 
futurity, hut such as may bo attained in the immediate progress 
through life. He has not depressed the soul to despondency 
and indifference. Pie has every where inculcated study, labour, 
and exertion. Nay, he lias shewn, in a very odious light, a 
man whose practice is to go about darkening the views of others, 
by perpetual complaints of evil, and awakening those considera¬ 
tions of danger and distress, which are, for the most purl, lulled 
into a quiet oblivion. This he has done very strongly in his 
character of Suspirius, a from which Goldsmith took that of 
Croaker, in his comedy of “ The Good-natured Man,” as 
Johnson told me he acknowledged to him, and which is, indeed, 
very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Rambler 
treats, with a dignity and perspicuity which are there united in 
a manner which we shall in vain look for anywhere else, would 
take Up too large a portion of my book, and would, I trust, be 

1 [This is not quits accurate. In ths Gbnt. IUu. for Nov. ryji, while the work urns 
yet proceeding, is an advertisement, announcing that four volumes of tho Rambler 
would speedily be published; and it is believed that they were published in tho next 
month. ■ The fifth and sixth volumes, with tables of contents oral translations of tho 
mottos, were published in July 1732, by l'nvne (the original publisher,) three months 
after the close of the worlt. 

When the Humbler was collected Into volumes, Johnson revised anil corrected it 
throughout. Mr. Boswell was not awnre of this circumstance, which has lately boon dis¬ 
covered and accurately stated by Mr. Alexander Chalmers in u new edition of these and 
various other periodical Essays, under the title of “ the British Essayists.”—M.J 

■ No. 35. 
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superfluous, considering how universally those volumes are now 
disseminated. Even the most condensed and brilliant sentences 
which they contain, and which have very properly been selected 
under the name of “ Beauties,” 1 are of considerable bulk. 
But I may shortly observe, that the Rambler furnishes such an 
assemblage of discourses on practical religion and moral duty, 
of critical investigations, and allegorical and .oriental tales, that 
no mind can be thought very deficient that has, by constant 
study and meditation, assimilated to itself all that may be 
found there. No. 7, written in Passion-week on abstraction 
and self-examination, and No. no, on penitence and the 
placability of the Diviue Nature, cannot be too often read. 
No. 54, on the effect which the death of a friend should have 
upon us, though rather too dispiriting, may be occasionally 
very medicinal to the mind. Every one must suppose the 
writer to have been deeply impressed by a real scene; but he 
told me that was not the ease; which shews how well his fancy 
could conduct him to the “ house of mourning." Some of 
these more solemn papers, I doubt not, particularly attracted 
the notice of Dr. Young, the authour of “ The Night Thoughts,” 
of whom my estimation is such, as to reckon his applause an 
honour even to Johnson. I have seen volumes of Dr. Young’s 
copy of the .Rambler, in which he has marked the passages 
which he thought particularly excellent, by folding down a 
comer of the page ; and such as he rated in a super-eminent 
degree are marked by double folds. I am sorry that some of 
the volumes are lost. Johnson was pleased when told of the 
minute attention with which Young had signified his approbation 
ol his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever can be 
found more bark and steel for the mini, if I may use the ex¬ 
pression ; more that can brace and invigorate every manly and 
noble sentiment, No. 32 on patience, even under extreme 
misery, is wonderfully lofty, and as much above the rant of 
stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twilight 
of Pagan philosophy. I never read the following sentence 
without feeling my frame thrill: “ I think there is some reason 
for questioning whether the body and mind are not so pro¬ 
portioned, that the one can bear all which can be inflicted ,on 

1 Dr. Johnson wascrntlfiMl by seeing tills selection, anti wrote to Mr. Kearsley, book¬ 
seller in bloc (.-street, the following note; ., , . ' , , ... 

“ Mr, Johnson bend 1 , compliments to Mr. Kearsley, anti begs the favour of seeing him 
ns soon ns he oan, Mr. Keareley Is desired to bring with him the last edition of what he 
has honoured with the n;itno of PEA-tmaa, 

“ May no, rySs.” ... 
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the other; whether virtue cannot stand its ground as long as 
life, and whether a soul well principled will not be sooner 
separated than subdued.” 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of the 
Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a considerable portion of 
amusement. Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion 
which some persons have entertained, that Johnson was then a 
retired authour, ignorant of the world; and, of consequence, 
that he wrote only from his imagination, when he described 
characters and manners, He said to me, that before he wrote 
that work, he had been “ running about the world,” as he 
expressed it, more than almost any body; and I have heard 
him relate, with much satisfaction, that several of the characters 
in the Rambler were drawn so naturally, that when it first 
circulated in numbers, a club in one of the towns in Essex 
imagined themselves to be severally exhibited in it, and were 
much incensed against a person who, they suspected, had thus 
made them objects of publick notice; nor were they quieted 
till authentick assurance was given them, that the Ramhler was 
written by a person who had never heard of any one of them. 
Some of the characters are believed to have been actually 
drawn from the life, particularly that of Prospcro from Garrick, 1 
who never entirely forgave its pointed satire. For instances of 
fertility of fancy, and accurate description of real life, 1 appeal 
to No. 19, a man who wanders from one profession to another, 
with most plausible reason for every change : No. 34, female 
fastidiousness and timorous refinement: No. 82, a Virtuoso who 
has collected curiosities: No. 88, potty modes of entertaining 
a company, and conciliating kindness: No. 182, fortune-hunting: 
No. 194-195, a tutor’s account of the follies of, his pupil: No. 
197-198, legacy-hunting. I-Ie has given a specimen of his nice 
observation of the mere external appearances of life, in the 
following passage in No. 179, against affectation, that frequent 
and most disgusting quality : “ He that stands to contemplate 
the crowds that fill the streets of a populous city, will sec many 
passengers, whose air and motions it will be difficult to behold 
without contempt and laughter; but if he examine what are the 
appearances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, bo will 
find among them neither poverty" nor disease, nor any involim- 

1 [That of Geudus in No, 34, from Professor Colson, (seo p. 54 of this vol,) ami that of 
Eopuues in the same paper, which, with many others, was doubtless drawn from the life. 
Eophuss, I ones thought, might have been intended to represent either Lord Chesterfield 
or SoamS Jonyns 1 but Mr, Bindley, with more probability, thinks, that George Dubb 
Dodington, who was remarkable for the homeliness of Ills person, and the finery of hie 
dress, was the person meant under that oharaeter.—M.) 
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tary or painful defect. The disposition to derision and insult, 
is awakened by the softness of foppery, the swell of insolence, 
the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of grandeur; by the 
sprightly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty 
mien; by gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks 
elaborately formed as evidences of importance.” 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming with 
classical allusion and poetical imagery: illustrations from other 
writers are, upon all occasions, so ready, and mingle so easily 
in his periods, that the whole appears of one uniform vivid 
texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by some shallow 
criticks as involved and turgid, and abounding with antiquated 
and hard words. So ill-founded is the first part of this ob¬ 
jection, that I will challenge all who may honour this book 
with a perusal, to point out any English writer whose language 
conveys his meaning with equal force and perspicuity. It 
must, indeed, he allowed, that the structure of his sentences is 
expanded, and often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; 
and that he delighted to express familiar thoughts in philosoph¬ 
ical language ; heing in this the reverse of Socrates, who, it is 
said, reduced philosophy to the simplicity of common life, 
lint lot us attend to what he himself says in his concluding 
paper: “ When common words were less pleasing to the ear, 
or less distinct in their signification, I have familiarised the 
terms of philosophy, by applying them to popular ideas.” 1 
And, as to the second part of this objection, upon a late careful 
revision of the work, 1 can with confidence say, that it is 
amazing how few of those words, for which it has been unjustly 
characterised, are actually to be found in it; I am sure, not the 
proportion of one to each paper. 'This idle charge has been 
echoed from one babbler to another, who have confounded 
Johnson’s Essays with Johnson’s Dictionary; and because, he 
thought it right in a Lexicon of our language to collect many 
words which had fallen into disuse, but were supported by 
great authorities, it has been imagined that, all of these have 
been interwoven into his own compositions. That some of 
them have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, perhaps, 
be allowed j but, in general they are evidently an advantage, 
for without them his stately ideas would be confined and 
cramped. “ He that thinks with more, extent than another, will 

1 Yet hi* style did not escape the harmless shafts of pleasant humour i for the iagftdiou* 
Bonnell Thornton published a mock Rambler in the Drury-lane Journal. 
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want words of larger meaning.” 1 He once told me, that he 
had formed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
upon Chambers’s Proposal for his Dictionary. 2 He certainly 
was mistaken; or if he imagined at first that he was imitating 
Temple, he was very unsuccessful ; 3 for nothing can be more 
tinlike than the simplicity of Temple, and the richness of 
Johnson. Their styles differ as plain cloth and brocade. 
Temple, indeed, seems equally erroneous in supposing that he 
himself had formed his style upon Sandys’s View of the State 
of Religion in the Western parts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much formed upon 
that of the great writers in the last century, Tlookor, Bacon, 
Sanderson, Hakewell, and others; those “ Giants,” as they were 
well characterised by a great Personage, whose authority, 
were I to name him, would stamp a reverence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his learned 
style that passage of Horace, a part of which he has taken ns 
the motto to his Dictionary: 

“ Cum tnbulis animum censor is sumrt honesti ; 

Audcbit qmcctnnque parhm splendoris habehuut 
lit situ pottdere erunt, et honors iudigtta J'errntur, 

Verba momere loco , qttamvis inmta reredan t, 

Et vorsanlur adhtic intra penetralia Vcst/e. 

Obsntrala din popu/o bonus eruet, atquc 
Protend in lucent speciosa mrabula rerum , 

Quteprfset’s mcmorala Caton/bus atque Ccthe.gis, 

Nunc situs ittformis premit et deserta vetnstas: 

Adsciscetnorua. qua qenitorproduxcril must 
Vehement, et liqtiidus, puroque simillimus anttii, 

FMulct apes Latiumquc hr edit divite Ititgud ," 4 

To so great a master of thinking, to one of such vast and 
various knowledge as Johnson, might have been allowed a 
liberal indulgence of that licence which Horace claims in 
another place: 

“- Si fortl nemse est 

Indkiis monslrare recentibus abdila rerttm, 

1 Iillei, No. 70. 

a (The paper here alluded to was, I believe, Chambers's Proposal f or n second nnd 
Improved edition of his Dictionary, which, I think, appeared In 1738. This Proposal wns 
probably in circulation hi 1737, when Johnson first came to London.—M.] 

3 [The authour appears to me to have misunderstood Johnson iu this instance. He did 
not, I conceive, mean to say, that, when he first began to write, he made Sir William 
Temple his model, with a view to form a style that should resemble his in all its pans { 
but that he formed his style on that of Temple and others: by taking from each those 
characteristic excellencies which were most worthy of imitation.—See this matter further 
explained fost t under April 9, 1778 ; where, in a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
Johnson himself mentions the particular improvements which Temple mndo in the English 
style. These, doubtless, were the objects of his imitation, so far os that writer was his 
mode!.—M.] 

4 Horat. Bpist. Lib. il EpLt. ii, ■ 
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Fingere einctutis non exandita Cethegh 
Von t ingot, dabiturque licentta surnpta J.'ntdenicr : 
Et nova Jictaque stupor habebunt verba /idem, si 
(infio fonte aidant, parcb delortn. Quid autom 
Ctecilio Flautoqws debit Romanus, ademptwn 
Virgilio Farioque * Ego cur, acquirer,t pan,-a 
Si possum, invideor; cum lingua Caionis ct Emu 
Scrmouem patrium ditavcrit, et nova rerum 
A'umina protulerit i Limit, semperijtte iiccbit 
Signatum /rcrsente not A producere nomen .” 1 


Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken upon him to 
add more than four or five words to Lhe English language, of 
his own formation; and he was very much offended at the 
general licence by no means “ modestly taken " in his time, 
not only to coin new words, but to use many words in senses 
quite different from their established meaning, and those 
frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life Johnson wrote, was remark¬ 
ably fond of Anglo-Latin diction; and to his example we are 
to ascribe Johnson’s sometimes indulging himself in Ibis kind 
of phraseology. 2 Johnson’s comprehension of mind was the 
mould for his language. Had his conceptions been narrower, 
his expression would have been easier. His sentences have a 
dignified march ; and, it is certain, that his example has given 
a general elevation to the language of hi6 country, for many of 
our best writers have approached very near to him j and, from 
the influence which he has had upon our composition, scarcely 
any tiring is written now that is not better expressed than was 
usual before he appeared to lead the national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which must strike every 
critical reader, has been so happily enforced by Mr. Courtenay, 
in his “Moral and Literary Character of Dr. Johnson,” that I 
cannot prevail on myself to withhold it, notwithstanding his, 
perhaps, too great partiality for one of his friends; 1 


“ By nature’s gifts ordain’d mankind' to rule, 
lie, like n Titian, form'd his hiilliant school ; 

1 And taught congenial spirits to excel, 

While from his Tips impressive wisdom fell. 

Our boasted Goldsmith felt the sovereign sway s, 

Prom him deriv’d the sweet, yet nervous lay. 

To Fame’s proud cliff he bade our Raffaeile risei 
Hence Reynolds' pen with Reynolds’ pencil vies, 

1 PTorat. !Dfl Arte Poetics- M , , , 

a Tlw observation of bis having imitated Sir Thomas Brown has been made by many 
people ; and lately it has been insisted on, and illustrated by a vanety of quotations from 
Brown, in one of the popular Essays written by the .Reverend Mr, Knox, master of 
Tunbrwge-KBhool, whom T have set down hi my list of those who have sometimes not 
uiihucccetfuily imitated lfr. Johnson's style. 
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Wilh Johnson’s flnme melodious Burney glows, 

While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 

And you, Malone, to critick learning dear, 

Correct and elegant, refin’d though clear, 

By studying him, acquir'd that classick taste. 

Which high in Shnkspeare's fane thy statue plac'd. 

Near Johnson Stkevens stands, on scenick ground, 

Acute, laborious, fertile, and profound. 

Ingenious IIawkesworth to this school we owe, 

And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 

1 lere early parts accomplish’d Jones sublimes. 

And science blends with Asin’s lofty rhymes: 

Harmonious Jones 1 whu in his splendid strains 
Sings Canidco’s sports, on Agra's flowery plains, 

In Hindu fictions while we fondly trace 
Love and the Muses, deck’d with Attick grace. 

Amid these names can Boswell be forgot, 

Scarce by North Britons now esteem’d u Scot ? 1 
Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 

Imbib'd from him the sacred love of truth ; 

The keen research, the exercise of mind. 

And that best art, the art to know mankind.— 

Nor was his energy confin’d alone 
To friends around his philosophick throne ; 

Its influence wide improv'd our letter'd isle, 

Andhuid vigour mark'd the general style: 

As Nile’s proud waves, swoln from their oozy bed, 

First o’er the neighbouring meads majestick spread ; 

Till gathering force, they moie and more expand. 

And with new virtue fertilise the land.” 

Johnson’s language, however, must be allowed to be too 
masculine for the delicate gentleness of female writing. His 
ladies, therefore, seem strangely formal, even to ridicule; and 
are well denominated by the names which he has given them, 
as Misella, Zozirna, Froperantia, Rhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to compare the style of 
Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think, very unjustly, 
the style of Addison as nerveless and feeble, because it has not, 
the strength and energy of that of Johnson. Their prose may 
be balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are 
excellent, though in different ways. Addison writes with the 
ease of a gentleman. I-Iis readers fancy that a wise and 
l The following observation in Mr. Boswell's Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides may 
sufficiently account for that Gentleman's being u now scarcely esteemed a Scot ’ by many 
of his countrymen: “ If he [Dr. Johnson] was particularly prejudiced against the Scots, 
it -was because they were moie tu his way; because he thought their success in England 
rather exceeded the due proportion of their real merit; and because he could not but see 
in them that nationality which, I believe, no liberal-minded Scotchman will dewy," 
Mr. Boswell, indeed, U so freo from national prejudices, that he might with equal 
propriety have been described as— 

“Scarce by South Britons now esteem’d a Scot.' 1 


-^OlURTENAY. 
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accomplished companion is talking to thorn; so that he 
insinuates his sentiments and taste into their minds by an 
imperceptible influence. Johnson writes like a teacher. He 
dictates to his readers as if from an academical chair. They 
attend with awe and admiration; and his precepts are 
impressed upon them by his commanding eloquence. Addi¬ 
son’s style, like a light wine, pleases everybody from the first. 
Johnson’s, like a liquor of more body, seems too strong at first, 
but, by degrees, is highly relished ; and such is the melody of 
his periods, so much do they captivate the ear, and seize upon 
the attention, that there is scarcely any writer, however 
inconsiderable, who does not aim, in some degree, at the same 
species of excellence. But let us not ungratefully undervalue 
that beautiful style, which has pleasingly conveyed to us much 
instruction and entertainment. Though comparatively weak, 
opposed to Johnson’s Herculean vigour, let us not call it posi¬ 
tively feeble. Let us remember the character of his style, as 
given hy Johnson himself: “ What he attempted he performed : 
he is nevr feeble, and he did not wish to be energelick; he is 
never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have 
neither studied amplitude, nor affected brevity: his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. 1 Who¬ 
ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but not coarse, 
and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.’’ 8 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the year 1752, 

I shall, under this year, say all that I have to observe upon it. 
Some of the translations of the mottos by himself, are admir¬ 
ably done. He acknowledges to have received “elegant 
translations 11 of many of them from Mr. James Elphinston; 
and some are very happily translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, 
of whom I never heard more, except that Johnson thus 
described him to Mr. Malone: “Sir, he lived in London, and 

1 (When Johnson shewed me a proof-sheet of the character of Addison^ in which lie 
so highly extols his stylo, I could not help observing, that it had not been his own model, 
ns no two styles could differ more from each other.—*“ Sir. Addison had his stylo, and 1 
have mine.When I ventured to ask him, whether the difference did not consist in this, 
that Addison's style -was full of idioms, colloquial phrases, and proverbs; and his own 
more strictly grammatical, and free from such phraseology and inodes of speech as can 
never be literally translated or understood by foreigners fne allowed the discrimination to 
he jusU—Let any one who doubts it, try to translate one of Addison's Spectators into 
Latin, French, 01* Italian ; and though so easy, familiar, and elegant to an Englishman, 
as to give the intellect no trouble} yet he would find the transfusion into another 
language extremely difficult, if not impossible. But a Rambler, Adventurer, or Idler, of 
Johnson, would fell into any classical or European language, ns easily « if it bod been 
originally couceived in it.— Burnjiv.] . 

'* I shall probably, in another work, maintain the merit of Addison s poetry, which 
has been very unjustly depreciated. 
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hung loose upon society.” 1 The concluding paper of his 
Rambler is at once dignified and pathetick. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, hut wish, that he had not ended it witli an unnecessary 
Greek verse, translated 2 also into an English couplet. It is 
too much like the conceit of those dramatick poets, who used 
to conclude each act with a rhyme j and the expression in the 
first line of his couplet, “ Celestial powers” though proper in 
Pagan poetry, is ill suited to Christianity, with “ a conformity ” 
to which he consoles himself. How much better would it 
have been, to have ended with the prose sentence “ I shall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any 
other cause, if I can be numbered among the writers who have 
given ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth.” 

His friend, Dr. liirch, being now engaged in preparing an 
edition of Ralegh’s smaller pieces, Dr. Johnson wrote the 
following letter to that gentleman: 

To Dr. Biucit. 

“sir, Gough-square, May T2, 1750. 

“ Knowing that you are now preparing to favour the 
publick with a new edition of Ralegh’s miscellaneous pieces, 
I have taken the liberty to send you a Manuscript, which fell 
by chance within my notice. I perceive no proofs of forgery 
in my examination of it j. and the owner tells me, that he has 
heard, the hand-writing is Sir Walter’s. If you should find 
reason to conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to the 
owner, a blind person, 8 to recommend it to the booksellers. I 
am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson.” 

His, just abhorrence of Milton’s political notions was ever 
strong. • But this did not prevent his warm admiration of 
Milton’s great poetical merit, to which ho has done illustrious 
justice, beyond all who have written upon the subject. And 

1 [Jp the Gentleman's Magazine fur Oetoltor, 1752, p. 46B, lie Is styled M the Rev. 
Francis Lewis, of Chiswick." The late Macartney, while lie resided nt Chiswick, 
at my request, made some inquiry concerning him at that place, hut 110 intelligence was 
obtained. 

> The translations of the mottos supplied by Mr. Elphinsloty nnp wived-first in the Edin¬ 
burgh edition of the Rambler, and in some instances were revised and improved, probably 
by Johnson, before they ware inserted in the London octavo edition, The transition', of 
the mottos affixed to. the first thirty numbers of the Rambler, wore publislicd, from the 
Edinburgh editkn, in the Gentleman's Magazine for September, 1750, before the work 
was collected into volumes.—M.] 
a [Not in the original edition, in folio.—M.] 

8 Mtb. Williams is probably the person meant. 
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this year he not only wrote a Prologue, which was spoken by 
Mr. Garrick before the acting of Comus at Drurydane theatre, 
for the benefit of Milton’s grand-daughter, but took a very 
zealous interest in the success of the charity. On the day 
preceding the performance, he published the following letter 
in the “ General Advertiser,” addressed to the printer of that 
paper: 

“ SIR, 

“ That a certain degree of reputation is acquired merely 
by approving the works of genius, and testifying a regard to 
the memory of authours, is a truth too evident to be denied; 
and therefore to ensure a participation of fame with a cele¬ 
brated poet, many, who would, perhaps, have contributed to 
starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon 
his grave. 1 

“ It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method of 
becoming known to posterity with honour, is peculiar to the 
great, or at least to the wealthy; but an opportunity now offers 
for almost every individual to secure the praise of paying a 
just regard to the illustrious dead, united with the pleasure of 
doing good to the living. To assist industrious indigence, 
struggling with distress and debilitated by age, is a display of 
virtue, and an acquisition of happiness and honour. 

“Whoever, then, would be thought capable of pleasure in 
reading the works of our incomparable Milton, and not so 
destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay out a trifle in rational 
and elegant entertainment, for the benefit of his living remains, 
for the exercise of their own virtue, the increase of their 
reputation, and the pleasing consciousness of doing good, 
should appear at Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when 
Comus will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
foster, grand-daughter to the authour, 5 and the only surviving 
branch of his family. 

“ N.B. There will be a new prologue on the occasion, 
written by, the authour of Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick; 
and, by particular desire, there will be added to the Masque 
a dramatick satire, called Lethe, in which Mr. Garrick’ will 
perform.’ 

In j 7 51 we are to consider him as carrying on both his 
Dictionary and Rambler, But he also wrote “The Life of 
CheyneJ,”* in the miscellany called “The Studentand die 

l [Alluding probably tp Mr. Auditor Benson. See the Dunciad, b. for.—M.J 
8 [Mrs. Elizabeth l'Ohter died May 9,1754.— A. Chalmers,] 
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Reverend Dr. Douglas having with uncommon acuteness 
clearly detected a gross forgery and imposition upon the 
publick by Wilham Lauder, a Scotch schoolmaster, who had, 
with equal impudence and ingenuity, represented Milton as a 
plagiary from certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had 
been so far imposed uponas to furnish a Preface and Postscript 
to his work, now dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed to I>r. 
Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in terms of suitable 
contrition. 1 

This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sudden effort. 
He had brooded over it for many years: and to this hour it 
is uncertain what his principal motive was, unless it were a 
vain notion of his superiority, in being able, by whatever 
means, to deceive mankind. To effect this, he produced 
certain passages from Grotius, Masenius, and others, which 
had a faint resemblance to some parts of the “ Paradise Lost.” 
In these he interpolated some fragments of Hog’s Latin trans¬ 
lation of that poem, alledging that the mass thus fabricated 
was the archetype from which Milton copied. These fabrica¬ 
tions he published from time to time in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; and, exulting in his fancied success, he in 1750 
ventured to collect them into a pamphlet, enlitlcd “ An Essay 
on Milton’s Use and Imitation of the Moderns ip his Paradise 
Lost.” To this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full 
persuasion of Lauder’s honesty, and a Postscript recommend¬ 
ing, in the most persuasive terms, a subscription for the relief 
of a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom,he thus speaks; “It 
is yet in the power of a great people to reward the pout whose 
name they boast, and from their alliance to whose genius they 
claim some kind of superiority to every other nation of the 
earth; that poet, whose works may possibly be read when every 

1 Lest there should bo any person, at tiny future period, ultfurd enough to mi spout that 
Johnson was a partaker in Lauder's fraud, or had auy knowledge uf it, when Ua assisted 
him with his masterly pen, it is proper here to quoLe the words of l)r. Dougins, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, at the time when he detected the imposition. “ It is to he hoped, 
nay it is expected, that the elegant and nervous writer, whose judicious seuilmenu and 
inimitable style point out the authour of Lauder’s Preface and postscript, will no longer 
allow one to flume himself with his feathers, who nppeureth so little to deserve assist¬ 
ance : an assistance which I am persuaded would never have hecii communicated, had 
there been the least suspicion of those facts which l have been tins instrument of convey¬ 
ing to the world in these sheets." Milton no Plagiary, ad. edit. p. 78. And Id* Lord¬ 
ship 1ms been pleased now to authorise me to say, in die strongest manner, that there Is 
no ground whatever for any unfavourable reflection against Dr. Johnson, who expressed 
the strongest indignation against Lauder. 

. U.auder renewed his attempts on Milton's character In 1754, In a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Grand Impostor detected, or MUton convicted of forgery against King Charles 
I; ‘—which was reviewed, probably by Johnson, in the Cent. Mag. 1754, p. 97.—A. 
Chalmers.] 

f Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes, where he' died very miserably about the year 
1771.— M .1 
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other monument of British greatness shall be obliterated; to 
reward him, not with pictures or with medals, which, if he 
sees, he sees with contempt, but with tokens of gratitude, 
which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not unworthy 
the regard of an immortal spirit.” Surely this is inconsistent 
with “enmity towards Milton,” which Sir John Hawkins 
imputes to johnson upon this occasion, adding, “I could all 
along observe that Johnson seemed to approve not only of the 
design, but of the argument; and seemed to exult in a 
persuasion, that the reputation of Milton was likely to suffer 
by this discovery. That he was not privy to the imposture, I 
am well persuaded ; that he wished well to the argument, may 
be inferred from the Preface, which indubitably was written by 
Johnson." Is it possible for any man of clear judgement to 
suppose that Johnson, who so nobly praised the poetical 
excellence of Milton in a Postscript to this very “discovery,” 
as lie then supposed it, could, at the same time, exult in a 
persuasion that the great poet’s reputation was likely to suffer 
by it? 'l'liis is an inconsistency of which Johnson was in¬ 
capable j nor can any thing more be fairly inferred from the 
Preface, Ilian that Johnson, who was alike distinguished for 
ardent curiosity and love of truth, was pleased with an investiga¬ 
tion by which both were gratified. That he was actuated by 
these motives, and certainly by no unworthy desire to depre¬ 
ciate our great epick poet, is evident from his own words j for, 
after mentioning the general zeal ol men of genius and litera¬ 
ture, “ to advance the honour, and distinguish the beauties of 
Paradise Lost,” he says, “Among the inquiries to which this 
ardour of criticism has naturally given occasion, none is more 
obscure in itself, or more worthy of rational curiosity, than a 
retrospect of the progress of this mighty genius in the con¬ 
struction of his work j a view of the fabrick gradually rising, 
perhaps, from small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies; to trace back the 
structure, through all its varieties, to the simplicity pf its first 
plan ; to find what was first projected, whence the scheme was 
taken, how it was improved, by what assistance it was executed, 
and from what stores the materials were collected; whether its 
founder dug them from the quarries of Nature, or demolished 
other buildings to embellish his own.” 1 —Is this the language 
of one who wished to blast the laurels of Milton ? , 

I t" Proposals (written evidently by Johnson) for printing tho Adamvs Sxvt if 
GvoiIub; with a Translation and No.es by wn. Lauder, A.M." Gent. Mag.); 74 7, vol* 
*7* P- —M«1 
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Though Johnson’s circumstances were al this time far from 
being easy, his hum me and charitable disposition was constantly 
exerting itself. Mrs. Anna Williams, daughter of a very 
ingenious Welsh physician, and a woman of more than ordi¬ 
nary talents and literature, having come to London in hopes 
of being cured of a cataract in both her eyes, which alterwards 
ended in total blindness, was kindly received as a constant 
visitor at his house while Mrs. Johnson lived; and, after her 
death, having come under his root in order to have an operation 
upon her eyes performed with more comfort to her than in 
lodgings, she had an apartment from him during the rest of 
her life, at all times when he had a house. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his Dictionary. 
The last paper of his Rambler was published March 2, 1 this 
year; after which, there was a cessation for some time of 
any exertion of his talents as an essayist. But, in the same 
year, Dr. Hawkesworth, who was his warm admirer, and a 
studious imitator of his style, and then lived in great intimacy 
with him, began a periodical paper, entitled, “The Adven¬ 
turer,” in connection with other gentlemen, one of whom was 
Johnson’s much-loved friend, Dr. Bathurst; and, without 
doubt, they received many valuable hints from his conversa¬ 
tion, most of his friends having been so assisted in the course 
of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of his literary labours 
during a part of the year 1732) will not seem strange, when it 
is considered that soon after closing his Rambler, he suffered 
a loss which, there can be no doubt, affected him with the 
deepest distress. For on the 17th of March, 0 . S., his wife 
died. Why Sir John Hawkins should unwarrantably take 
upon him even to suppose that Johnson’s fondness for her was 
assembled (meaning simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that 
if it was not' the case, “ it was a lesson he ,had learned by 
rote,” 1 cannot conceive; unlcss.it proceeded from a want 
of similar feelings in his own breast. To argue from her being 
much older than Johnson, or any other circumstances, that he 
could not really love her, is absurd; for love is not a subject 

J {Here the author’s memory Soiled him, far, according to the account given in a former 
pag«i (s6e p. 118,) we should here read March 17; hut in truth, an has been already 
observed, the Rambler closed on Saturday the fourUtnth of March; at which time Mrs. 
Johnson was near her epd, for she died on the following Tuesday, March ry. Had the 
concluding paper of that work been written on the day of her death, it would have been 
still more extraordinary than it is, considering the extreme grief into which the author 
was plunged by that event,—The melancholy east of that concluding essay Jr sufficiently 
accounted for by the situation of Mrs, Johnson at the time it was written; and her death 
three days afterwards put an end to the Paper.—MU] 
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of reasoning, but of feeling, and therefore there are no common 
principles upon which one can persuade another concerning it. 
livery man feels for himself, and knows how he is affected by 
particular qualities in the person he admires, the impressions 
of which are too minute and delicate to be substantiated in 
language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was found 
after Dr. Johnson’s decease, by his servant, Mr. Francis 
Barber, who delivered it to my worthy friend the Reverend 
Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who at my earnest request has 
obligingly favoured me with a copy of it, which he and I 
compared with the original. I present it to the world as an 
undoubted proof of a circumstance in the character of my 
illustrious friend, which, though some whose hard minds I 
never shall envy, may attack as superstitious, will I am sure 
endear him more to numbers of good men. I have an addi¬ 
tional, and that a personal motive for presenting it, because it 
sanctions what I myself have always maintained and am fond 
to indulge i 

“April 26,, 1752, being after 12 
at Night of the *5lh. 

" O Lord 1 Governour of heaven and earth, in whose hands 
are embodied and departed Spirits, if thou hast ordained the 
Souls of the Dead to minister to the Living, and appointed my 
departed Wife to have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the 
good effect^ of her attention and ministration, whether exer¬ 
cised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any other manner 
agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my presumption, 
enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner agents are 
employed, grant me the blessed influences of thy holy Spirit, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

What actually followed upon this most interesting .piece of 
devotion by Johnson, we ave not informed; but I, whom it has 
pleased God to afflict in a similar manner to, that which 
occasioned it, have certain experience of benignant communi¬ 
cation, by dreams. 

That his love for his wife was of the most ardent kind, and, 
during the long period of fifty years, was unimpaired by the 
lapse of time, is evident from various passages in the series of 
his Prayers and Meditations, published by the Reverend Mr. 
Strahan, as well as from other memorials, ’ two of which I 
select, as strongly marking the tenderness and sensibility, of 
his mind. 
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“ March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the. anniversary of my 
Tetty’s death, with prayer and tears in the morning. In the 
evening I prayed for her conditionally, if it were lawful.” 

“April 23, 1753. I know not whether I do not too ranch 
indulge Lhe vain longings of affection; but [ hope they 
intenerate my heart, and that when I die like my Telly, this 
affection will bo acknowledged in a happy interview, and that 
in the mean time 1 am incited by it to piety. I will, however, 
not deviate too much from common and received methods oi 
devotion.” 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, after her 
death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, with an affec¬ 
tionate care, in a little round wooden box, in the inside , of 
which he pasted a slip of paper, thus inscribed by him in fair 
characters, as follows: 

" m,’u / 

E/it. /o/iiisan, 

Nuptajui. 9“ 17 pi, 
lllortmt, c/tGii I 

Mart. 17" 1752.” 

After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful servant, and 
residuary legatee, offered this memorial of tenderness to Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson’s daughter; but she having declined 
to accept of it, he had it enamelled as a mourning ring for his 
old master, and presented it to his wile, Mrs. Barber, who notv 
has it. 

The state of mind in which a man must be upon the death 
of a woman whom he sincerely loves, htul been in his contem¬ 
plation for many years before. In his Iurnk, wo lintl the 
following fervent and tender speech of Demetrius, add 1 cased 
to his Aspasia: 

''Fiom those bright regions of eternal day, 

Where now thou sliin'st amongst Illy follow saints, 

Array'd in purer light, look down tm me I 
In pleasing visions and ossuasive dreams, 

0 I sooth my. soul, and tench me how to lose thuo.” 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. 1 lesmnulins, who, before her 
huirriage, lived for some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hamp-, 
stead, that she indulged herself in country air and nice living, 
at an unsuitable expence, while her husband was drudging in 
the smoke of London, and that she by no means treated him ■ 
with that complacency which is the most engaging quality in a 
wife, But all this is perfectly compatible with his fondness for 
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her, especially when it is remembered that he had a hig> 
opinion of her understanding, and that the impressions which 
her beauty, real or imaginary, had originally made upon his 
fancy, being continued by habit, had not been effaced, though 
she herself was doubtless much altered for the worse. The 
dreadful shock of separation took place in the night; and he 
immediately dispatched a letter to his friend, the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief in the 
strongest manner he had ever read ; so that it is much to be 
regretted it has not been preserved. 1 The letter was brought 
to IJr. Taylor, at his house in the Cloysters, Westminster, 
about three in the morning] and as it signified an earnest 
desire to see him, he got up, and went to Johnson as soon as 
he was dressed, and found him in tears and in extreme agita¬ 
tion. After being a little while together, Johnson requested 
him to join with him in prayer. He then prayed extempore, 
as did Dr. Taylor; and thus by means of that piety which was 
ever his primary object, his troubled mind was, in some degree, 
soothed and composed. 

The next day he wrote as follows: 

“To the Reverend Dr. Taylor. 

“dear sir, 

“Let me have your company and instruction. Do not 
live away from me. My distress is great. 

" Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I 
should buy for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note 
in writing with you. 

“ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

■ “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ March 18, 1752.” 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were severe, 
beyond what are commonly endured, I have no doubt, from 
the information of many who were then about him, to none of 
whom I give more credit, than to Mr, Francis Barber, his 
faithful negro servant, 8 who came into his family about a fort- 

1 [In the CJenlhsmsti's Mociulne for February, 1794, (p. 100,) was printed a latter 
pretending; to be tltitl written by Johnson on the dentn oi bis wife. But it Is merely 
n transcript of the 41st number of “ The Idler," on the death of a friend. A fictitious 
date, March 17, 1751, 0 . S., was added by some person, previously to this paper's 
being sent to the publisher of that miscellany, to give a colour to this deception—M.) 1 
It Francis Barber was bom in Jamaica, and was brought to Englaod in 1756 by 
Colonel Bathurst, father of Johnson's very intimate friend, Or. Bathurst He was sent, 
for some time, to the Reverend Mr. Jackson s school, at Barton, in Yorkshire. The 
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night after the dismal event. These sufferings were aggravated 
•\iy the melancholy inherent in his constitution; and although 
he probably was not oftcner in the wrong than she was, in the 
little’ disagreements which sometimes troubled his married 
slate, during which, he owned to me, that the gloomy irritability 
of his existence was more painful lo him than over, he might 
very naturally, after her death, be tenderly disposed to charge 
himself with slight omissions and offences, the sense of which 
would give him much uneasiness. 1 Accordingly we find, about 
a year after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
Being: “O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and 
hearest the prayeis of the penitent, grant that by true contrition 
1 may obtain forgiveness of all the sins committed, and of all 
duties neglected, in my union with the wife whom thou hast 
taken from me; for the neglect of joint devotion, patient 
exhortation, and mild instruction,” 2 The kindness of his 
heart, notwithstanding the impetuosity of his temper, is well 
known to his friends : and I cannot trace the smallest founda¬ 
tion for the following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir 
John Hawkins : “ The apparition of his departed wife was 
altogether of the terrifick kind, and hardly afforded him a hope 
that she was in a state of happiness.” B That he, in conformity 
with the opinion of many of the most able, learned, and pious 
Christians in all ages, supposed that there was a middle state 
after death, previous to the time at which departed souls are 
finally received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, unquestion¬ 
ably from his devotions :* “ And, 0 Lord, so far as it may be 
lawful in me, I commend to thy fatherly goodness the soul oj 
my departed wife; beseeching thee to grant her whatever is 
best in her present state, and finally to receive her to eternal 
happiness.”* But this state has not been looked upon with 
honour, but only as less gracious. 

He deirasited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the church of 


Colonel by his will left Mm his freedom, and Dr, lluthurst was willing foal ho should 
enter into Johnsons service, in which he continued from 175a till Johnson’s denth, 
with the exception of two intervals; in otia of which. upon some difference with lib 
master, he went and served an apothecary in Chcapsiue, but still visited Dr. Johnson 
occasionally; in another, he took a fancy to go to sea. Part of ihe time, indeed, ho 
was, by the kindness of his master, at a school In Northamptonshire, thnt he might 
have the advantage of some learning. So early, and so lasting a connection .wafi there 
between Dr. Johnson and this hunmle friend. 

1 [See his beautiful and affecting Rambler, Nn. 54.—M.] 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p. 19. 

2 Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 316. 

* [It does not appear that Johnson was fully persuaded thnt there was a middle 
unto: his prayers being only cr-mUHonal, he if such a Mate existed.— JM.J 

© Prayers and Meditations, p. so. 
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Bromley in Kent, 1 to which he was probably led by the 
residence of his friend Hawkesworth at that place. The 
funeral sermon which he composed for her, which was never 
preached, but having been given to Dr. Taylor, has been 
published since his death, is a performance of uncommon 
excellence, and full of rational and pious comfort to such as 
aie depressed by that severe affliction which Johnson felt when 
he wrote it. When it is considered that it was written in such 
an agitation of mind, and in the short interval between her 
deaih and burial, it cannot be read without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber I have had the following authen- 
tick and artless account of the situation in which he found him 
recently after his wife’s death : “ He was in great affliction. 
Mrs. Williams was then living in his house, which was m 
Gough-squarc. He was busy with the Dictionary. Mr. Shiels, 
and some others of the gentlemen who had formerly written 
for him, used to come about him. He had then little for him¬ 
self, but frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. 
The friends who visited him at that time, were chiefly Dr. 
Bathurst, a and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-street, 
Bnrlingion-gardens, with whom he and Mrs. Williams generally 
dined every Sunday. There was a talk of his going to Iceland 
with him, which would probably have happened, had he lived. 
There was also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. Ryland, 
merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Masters, the poetess, who lived 
with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay ; 
also, Mrs. Gardiner, wile of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not 
in the learned way, but a worthy good woman ; Mr. (now Sir 
Joshua) Reynolds; Mr. Miller, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, 

\ IA few months before hlb death, Johnson honoured her memoiy by the following 
epitaph, which was inscribed on her tombstone, in the church of Bromley*: 

Hie ronduntnr reliqui© 

# JaUABKTH/E 
Antique Jarvisiorum gentc, 

Pending©, npud Lelce.strlent.es, prt®; 

Formosa*, cultx A ineeniosa*, pies; 

Uxoris, primia nuptus, Henrici Porter, 
fiecundis, Samubmo Johnson : 

Qut multnm amniam, diuque defletnm 
Hoc lapide contexit, 

Obiit Lonanii, Mcnw Mait 

AJ). MlScCLlI. -M,] 

3 Hr, Bathurst, though a physician of no inconsiderable merit, bod not the good fortune 
to get much pi art ice m Iatinoti. He was. therefore, willing to accept of employment 
abroad, and, to the 1 egret of all who knew him, fell a sacrifice to the destrucihe climate, 
in the expedition against the Hwvnmwh, Mr. Langton recollects the following passage 
In a tetter hum [Jr, Johnson to Mr. Bemiclerk : ** The Harannah U taken conquest 
too dually obtained; for, Bathurst died before it, 

* Vix Priamus twit totaque Trttftt/bit.'* 
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Mr, Payne, of Paternoster-row, booksellers; Mr. Stratum, the 
printer; the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick.” 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of his 
friends, and in particular, his humble friend Mr. .Robert 
Levet, an obscure practiser in physick amongst the lower 
people, his fees being sometimes very small sums, sometimes 
whatever provisions his patients could afford him; but of such 
extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told mu, 
his walk was from Houndsditeh to Marylebonc. It appears from 
Johnson’s diary, that their acquaintance commenced about the 
year 1746 ; and such was Johnson’s predilection for him, and 
fanciful estimation of his moderate abilities, that I have heard 
him say he should not bo satisfied, though attended by all the 
College of Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levet with him. 
Ever since T was acquainted with Dr. Johnson, and many years 
before, as I have been assured by those who knew him earlier, 
Mr. Levet had an apartment in his house, or his chambers, 
and waited upon him every morning, through the whole course 
of his late and tedious breakfast. He was of a strange 
grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner, and 
seldom said a word while any company was present. 1 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was extensive 
and various, far beyond what has been generally imagined. To 
trace his acquaintance with each particular person, if it could 
be done, would be a task, of which the labour would not be 
repaid by the advantage. But exceptions are to be made ; one 
of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was truly his dulcedecu's, and with whom he maintained an 
uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of his life. When 
Johnson lived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, he used 
frequently to visit two ladies who lived opposite to him, Miss 
Cotterells, daughters of Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds used also 
to visit there, and thus they met. Mr. Reynolds, as I have 
observed above, had, from the first reading of his Lift; of 
Savage, conceived a very high admiration of Johnson’s powers 
ot writing. His conversation no loss delighted him; and he 
cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who 
was ambitious of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed, 
was lucky enough at their very first meeting to make a 
remark, which was so much above the commonplace style of, 
conversation, that Johnson at once perceived that Reynolds had 

3 more particular account of this person may be found in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for February 1785. It originally appeared In the St. Janiesh Chrouitde, and, 1 believe, was 
written by the late George Steevens, Esq.—M.] 
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the habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were regretting 
the death of a friend, to whom they owed great obligations • 
upon which Reynolds observed, “You have however, the com¬ 
fort of being relieved from a burthen of gratitude.” They were 
shocked a little at this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish; 
but Johnson defended it in his clear and forcible manner, and 
was much pleased with the tnittd, the fair view of human nature, 1 
which is exhibited, like some of the reflections of Rochefaucault. 
The consequence was, that he went home with Reynolds, and 
supped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characterislical anecdote of 
Johnson about the time of their first acquaintance. When they 
rvere one evening together at the Miss Cotterells’, the then 
Duchess of Argyle and another lady of high rank came in. 
Johnson thinking that the Miss Cotterells were too much 
engrossed by them, and that he and his friend were neglected, 
as low company of whom they were somewhat ashamed, grew 
angry j and resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making 
their great visitors imagine that his friend and he were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a low tone to Mr. Reynolds, 
saying, “ How much do you think you and I could get in a week, 
if we were to work as hard as we could ? ”—as if they had been 
common mechanicks. 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of Langton, 
in Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, commenced soon 
after the conclusion of his Rambler ; which that gentleman, 
then a youth, had read with so much admiration, that he came 
to London chiefly tvith a view of endeavouring to be introduced 
to its aulhour. By a fortunate chance he happened to take 
lodgings in a house where Mr. Levet frequently visited; and 
having mentioned bis wish to his landlady, she introduced him 
to Mr. Level', who readily obtained Johnson’s permission to 
bring Mr. Langton to him; as, indeed, Johnson, during the 
whole course of his life, had no shyness, real or affected, but 
was easy of access to all who were properly recommended, and 
even wished to see numbers at his levee, as his morning circle of 
company might, with strict propriety, be called, Mr. Langton 
Avas exceedingly surprised when the sage first appeared. He 1 
had, not received the smallest intimation of his figure, dress, or 
manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he should 

’ [Johnson himself fans a sentiment somewhat similar in his 87th Rambler: 
“There are minds* >o impatient of inferiority, that their grr>« : Hide is'a species of revenge, 
and they return benefits, not because rccompcncc is a pie; sure, but because obligation is 
a paiuef—Je Uuiiw&u*.3 

I—*$•* 
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see a decent, well-drest, in short, a remarkably decorous 
philosopher. Instead of which, down from his bed chamber, 
about noon, came, as newly risen, a huge, uncouth figure, with 
a little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, and his 
clothes hanging loose about him. But his conversation was so 
rich, so animated, and so forcible, and his religious and 
political notions so congenial with those in which Langton had 
been educated, that he conceived for him that veneration and 
attachment which he ever preserved. Johnson was not the 
less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his being of a very ancient 
family; for I have heard him say, with pleasure, “ Langton, 
Sir, has a grant of free warren from Henry the Second ; and 
Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King John’s reign, was of this 
family.” 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an acquaintance with 
his fellow-student, Mr. Topham Beauclerk ; who, though their 
opinions and modes of life were so different, that it seemed 
utterly improbable that they should at all agree, had so ardent 
a love of literature, so acute an understanding, such elegance of 
manners, and so well discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. 
Langton, a gentleman eminent not only for worth and learning, 
but for an inexhaustible fund of entertaining conversation, that 
they became intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed a con¬ 
siderable time at Oxford. He at first thought it strange that 
Langton should associate so much with one who had the 
character of being loose, both in his principles and practice: 
but, by degrees, he himself was fascinated. Mr.'Beauclerk’s 
being of the St. Alban’s family, and, having, in some particulars, 
a resemblance to Charles the Second, contiibulcd. in Johnson’s 
imagination, to throw a lustre upon his other qualifies ; and in 
a short time, the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay dissipated 
Beauclerk, were companions. “ What a coalition 1 (said 
Garrick, when he heard of this:) I shall have my old friend to 
bail out of the Round-house.” But I can bear testimony 
that it was a very agreeable association. Beauclerk was loo 
polite, and valued learning and wit too much, to offend 
Johnson by sallies of infidelity or licentiousness; and Johnson 
delighted in the good qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped to 
correct the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in which Johnson 
was amused by these young men. Beauclerk could take more 
liberty with him, than any body with whom I ever saw him ; but, 
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on the other hand, Beauclerk was not spared by his respectable 
companions, when reproof was proper. Beauclerk had such a 
piopensity to satire, that at one time Johnson said to him, 
“You never open your mouth hut with intention to give pain; 
and you have often given me pain, not from the power of what 
you said, hut from seeing your intention.” At another time 
applying to him, with a slight alteration, a line of Pope, he 
said, 

“Tliy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools— 

Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing thou 
say’st the other,” At another time he said to him, “Thy body 
is all vice, and thy mind all virtue." Beauclerk not seeming 
to relish the compliment, Johnson said, “Nay, Sir, Alexander 
the Great, inarching in triumph into Babylon, could not have 
desiretl to have had more said to him.” 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house at 
Windsor, where he was entertained with experiments in natural 
philosophy. One Sunday, when the weather was very fine, 
Befiucleik enticed him, insensibly, to saunter about all the 
morning. They went into ,a chiirch-yard, in the time of divine 
service, anil Johnson laid himself down at his ease upon one of 
the tomb-stones. “Now, Sir, (said Beauclerk) you are like 
Ilogarih’s Idle Apprentice.” When Johnson got his pension, 
Beauclerk said to him, in the humourous phrase of Falstaff, “ I 
hope you’ll now purge and live cleanly, like a gentleman.” 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a 
tavern in London, and sat till about three in the morning, ii 
came into their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if 
they could prevail on him to join them in a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the Temple, 
till at last he appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig on 
the top of his head, instead of a night-cap, and a poker in his 
hand, imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming to 
attack him. When he discovered who they were, and was 
told their errand, he smiled, and with great good humour agreed 
to their proposal: “ What, is it you, you dogs I I’ll have a 
frisk with you.” 1 He was soon drest, and they sallied forth 
together, into Covent-Gnrden, where the greengrocers and 
fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hampers, just come 
in from the country. Johnson made some aitempts to help 

I [Johnson, as Mr. Kemble observes tu me. might here have had in his thoughts the 
words, of Sir John Brute, (a character which doubtless he had seal represented by 
Garrick,) who uses nearly the same expression in “ the Provoked .Wife, Act III. Sc. i* 
—M. " 
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them; but the honest gardeners stared so at his figure and 
manner, and odd in ter lei once, that he soon saw his services 
were not relished. They then repaired to one of the neigh¬ 
bouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor called Bishop , 
which Johnson had always liked : while in joyous contempt of 
sleep, from which he had been roused, he repeated the festive 
lines, 

“ Short, O short then be thy reign, 

And give us to the world again ! ” 1 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, 
took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Eeauolerk and 
Johnson were so well pleased with their amusement, that they 
resolved to persevere in dissiptition for the rest of the day: but 
Langton deserted them, being engaged to breakfast with some 
young Ladies. Johnson scolded him for “leaving his social 
friends to go and sit with a set of wretched uti-idea'd 
girls.” Garrick being told of this ramble, said to him smartly, 
“ I heard of your frolick t’other night. You’ll be in the 
Chronicle.” Upon which Johnson afterwards observed, “ Jle 
durst not do such a thing. His wife would not let him I ” 

He entered upon this year t 753 with his usual piety, as 
appears from the following prayer, which T transcribed from 
that part of his diary which he burnt a few days before his 
death: 

“Jan. 1, 1753, N. S. which I shall use for the future. 

“Almighty Goo, who hast continued my life to this day, 
grant that, by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I may improve 
the time that thou shalt grant me, to my eternal salvation. 
Make me to remember, to thy glory, thy judgements and thy 
mercies. Make me so to consider the lost of my wife, whom 
thou has taken from me, that it may dispose me, by thy grace, 
to lead the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant this, 0 Lord, 
for Jksus Christ’s sake. Amen." 

He now relieved the diudgery of his Dictionary, and the 
melancholy of his grief, by .taking an active part in the com¬ 
position of “The Adventurer,” in which he began to write, 
April 10, marking his essays with the signature T, by which 
most of his papers in that collection are distinguished: those, 

l Mr. Langton recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage wrong* The lines 
are in Lord Lansdowne’s Drinking Song to Sleep, and run thus { 

M Short, very short be then thy reign, 

I''or rax in haste to laugh and drink again." 
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however, which have that signature and also that of Mysargyrns, 
were not written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. 
Indeed Johnson's energy of thought and richness of language, 
are still more decisive marks than any signature. As a proof 
of this, my readers, I imagine, will not doubt that number 
39, on sleep, is his; for it not only has the general texture 
and colour of his style, but the authours with whom he was 
peculiarly conversant are readily introduced in it in cursory 
allusion. The translation of a passage in Statius 1 quoted in 
that paper, and marked C. B. has been erroneously ascribed 
to Dr. Bathurst, whose Christian name was Richard. How much 
this amiable man actually contributed to “The Adventuier,” 
cannot he known. Let me add, that Hawkesworth’s imitations 
of Johnson are sometimes so happy, that it is extremely difficult 
to distinguish them, with certainty, from the compositions of 
his great archetype. Hawkes worth was his closest imitator, a 
circumstance of which that writer would once have been proud 
to be told; though, when he had become elated by having risen 
into some degree of consequence, he, in a conversation with me, 
had the provoking effrontery to say he was not sensible of it. 

. Johnson was truly zealous for the success of “ The 
Adventurer ;" and very soon after his engaging in it, he wrote 
the following letter: 

“To the .Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton. 

1 DEAR SIR 

“I ought to have written to you before now, but I 
ought to do many things which I do not; nor can 1 1, indeed, 
claim any merit from this letter; for being desired by the 
authours and proprietor of the Adventurer to look out for 
another hand, my thoughts necessarily fixed upon yon, whose 
fund of literature will enable you to assist them, with very 
little interruption of your studies. 

“They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a month, 
at two guineas a paper, which you may very readily perform. 
We have considered that a paper should consist of pieces of 
imagination, pictures of life, and disquisitions of literature. 
The part which depends on the imagination is very well 
supplied, as you will find when you read the paperfor de¬ 
scriptions of life, there is now a treaty almost made with an 

l (This is a slight inaccuracy. The Latin Sapphicks translated by C, B, in that paper 
were -written by Cowley, and are in his fourth book on Plants.—M.] 
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authour and an authouress ; 1 and the province of criticism and 
literature they are very desirous to assign to the commentator 
on Virgil. 

“ I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that the next 
post will bring us your compliance. I speak as one of the 
fraternity, though I have no part in the paper, beyond now and 
then a motto ; but two of the writers are my particular friends, 
and I hope the pleasure of seeing a third united to them, will 
not be denied to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson. 

“March 8, 1753." 

The consequence of this letter was, Dr. Warton’s enriching 
the collection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson’s saying “ I have no part in tiie paper, beyond now 
and then a motto,” may seem inconsistent with his being the 
authour of the papers marked T. But he had, at this time, 
written only one number ; -i and besides, even at any after 


1 (It is not improbable, that the “ authour and authouress, with whom a treaty was 
almost made,—for descriptions of life," and who me mentioned in a manner that seems to 
indicate some connexion between them, wore Henry, and his si.stcr Sally, Fielding, as 
bhe was then popularly called. Fielding had previously been a periodical essayist, and 
certainly was well acquainted with life in all its varieties, more especially within the 
precincts of London; and his sister was a lively and ingenious writer. To this notion 
perhaps it may he objected, that no papers In Tub Aoventurer are known to he their 
productions. But it should be remembered, that of several of the Essays in that work the 
authours are unknown { and some of these may have been Written by the persons here 
supposed to be alluded to. Nor would the objection be decisive, even if it were ascer¬ 
tained that neither of them contributed any thing to Tun Adventurer 1 ; for ihe treaty 
above-mentioned might afterwards lmve been broken off. The negotiator, doubtless, was 
Hnwkchworth, and not Johnson.—Fielding was at this timo in the highest reputation; 
having, in 1751, produced his Amelia, of which the whole impression was sold off on the 
day of its publication.—M.] 

* (The authour, I conceive, is here in an errour. He hod before stated, that Johnson 
began to write in “ the Adventurer* 1 on Apiil 10th (when No. 45 was published,) above 
a month after the date of bis letter to Dr. Warton. The two papers published previously, 
with the signature T, and subscribed Mysakovrus. (No. 34 and 4*1) were written, I be¬ 
lieve, by Bonnel) Thornton, who contributed also afl the papers signed A. This informa¬ 
tion I received several years ago; bin do not precisely remember from whom I derived it. 
I believe, however, my informer was Dr. t Warton. 

With rObpect to No. 39, on Sleep, which our authour has ascribed to Johnson, (see p. 
149,) even if it were written by him, it would not be unconsistent with his statement to 
Dr. Warton; for it appeared on March ooth. near a fortnight after the date of Johnson's 
letter to that gentleman.—But on considering it attentively, though the style bears a 
strong resemblance to that of Johnson, l believe It was written by bis Mend, Dr. Bathurst, 
and perhaps touched in a few places by Johnson. Mr. Boswell has observed, that “ this 
paper not only has the general texture and colour of his style, but the authours with whom 
he was peculiarly conversant are readily ntrtxluced in it, in cursory allusion." Now the 
authours mentioned in that paper are. Fontenelle, Milton. Rama?zini, Mndlle, de Sender!, 
Swift, Homer, Barretier. Statius. Cowley, and Sir Thomas Browne. With many of these, 
doubtless. Johnson was particularly conversant t but \ doubt whether he would have 
characterised the expression quoted from Swift, as elegant; and with the works of 
Ramazkiki It is very improbable that he Bhould have been acquainted. Kamazzini was a 
celebrated physician, who died at Padua, in 2714- at the age of Br; with whose writings 
Dr. Bathurst may be supposed to have been conversant. So also with respect lo Cowley: 
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period, he might have used the same expression, considering it 
as a point of honour not to own them; for Mrs. Williams told 
me that, as he had given those Essays to Dr. Baihurst, who 
sold them at two guineas each, he never would own them; 
nay, he used to say, he did not write them: but the fact 
was, that he dictated them, while Bathurst wrote." I read to 
him Mrs, Williams’ account; he smiled, and said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which the pro¬ 
ductions of one person are thus passed upon the world for the 
productions of another. I allow that not only knowledge, but 
powers and qualities of mind may be communicated ; but the 
actual effect of individual exertion never can be transferred, 
with truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person’s child may be made the child of another person by 
adoption, as among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish 
mode of a wife having children borne to her upon her knees, 
by her handmaid. But these were children in a different 
sense from that of nature. It was clearly understood that they 
were not of the blood of their nominal parents. So in literary 
children, an authour may give the profits and fame of his com¬ 
position to another man, but cannot make that other the real 
authour. A Highland gentleman, a younger branch of a family, 
once consulted me if he could hot validly purchase the Chief¬ 
tainship of his family from the Chief, who was willing to sell it. 
I told him it was impossible for him to acquire, by purchase, a 
right to be a different person from what he really was; for that 
the right of Chieftainship attached to the blood of primogeniture, 
and, therefore, was incapable of being transferred. I added, that 
though Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages belonging 
to it, he still remained the first-born of his parents ; and that 
whatever agreement a Chief might make with any of the clan, 
the Hcralds-Office could not admit of the metamorphosis, or 
with any decency attest that the younger was the elder; but I 
did not convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson's papers in the Adventurer are very similar to those 
Of the Rambler;' but being rather more varied in their subjects , 1 

Johnson, without doubt, hurt raid Ids Latin poem on Plants; but Bathurst'! profession 
probably led him to read it with moretitlenllon titan his friend had given to it; and Cowley i 

I- <1... .on.iii.t nnmir tu this firm the PltVsiCIftll. tnnit 
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and being mixed with essays by other writers, upon topicks 
more generally attractive than even the most elegant ethical 
discourses, the sale of the work, at first, was more extensive. 
Without meaning, however, to depreciate the Adventurer, 1 
must observe, that as the value of the Rambler came, in the 
progress of time, to be better known, it grew upon the publick 
estimation, and that its sale lias far exceeded that of any other 
periodical papers since the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the following entry: 

“Apr. 3, 1753. I began the second vol. of my Dictionary, 
room being left in the first for Preface, Grammar, and History 
none of them yet begun. 

“ O God, who has hitherto supported me, enable me to pro¬ 
ceed in this labour, and in the whole task of my present state; 
that when I shall render up, at the last day, an account of the 
talent committed to me, I may receive pardon, for the sake ol 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lennox with a Dedication* to 
the Ear) of Orrery, of her “ Shakspeare Illustrated.” 1 

In 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, except his 
numbers of the Adventurer, and “The Life of Edward Cave,”* 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for February. In biography 
there can be no question that he excelled, beyond all who have 
attempted that species of . composition; upon which, Indeed, 
he set the highest value. • To the minute selection of charac- 
teristical circumstances, for which the ancients were remark¬ 
able, , he added a philosophical research, and the most 
perspicuous and energctick language. Cave was certainly a 
man of estimable qualities, and was eminently diligent and 
successful in his own business, which doubtless entitled'him to 
respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate in being recorded by 
Johnson; who, of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has 
made an interesting and agreeable narrative. 

1 [Two of Johnson’s Letters* addressed to Samuel Richardson, authour of Clarissa, &c, 
the former dated March 9, 1730-1, the other September 96, 1733, we preserved in 
Richardson’s Correspondence, 8vo. 1804, vol. v, pp. 28r-284. in the latter of these 
letters Johnson suggested to Richardson, the propriety of making an Index to his three 
works: “but while I am writing, (he adds) an objection arises; such an index in the 
three would look like the preclusion,of a fourth, to which I wilt never contribute \ for if t 
cannot benefit mankind, I hope never to injure them.” Richardson, however, adopted the 
hint $ for In 1755 he published in octavo, “ A collection of Lite Moral and Instructive 
Sentiments, Maxims, Cautions, and Reflections, contained in the Histories of Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Granaison, digested under proper heads." 

It is remarkable, that bath to this uaok, and to the first two volumes of .Clarissa, is 
prefixed a Preface, by a fritfld. The “friend/’ in this latter instance. Was the 
celebrated Dr. Yfanmxton.—hl.j , , . 
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The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full occupa¬ 
tion this year. As it approached to its conclusion, he probably 
worked with redoubled vigour, as seamen increase their exertion 
and alacrity when they have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the high 
compliment of addressing to bis Lordship the Plan of his 
Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a manner as to excite 
his contempt and indignation. The world has been for many 
years amused with a story confidently told, and as confidently 
repeated with additional circumstances, that a sudden disgust 
was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having been one 
day kept long in waiting in his Lordship’s antechamber, for 
which the reason assigned was, that he had company with him ; 
and that at last, when the door opened, out walked Colley 
Cibber ; and that Johnson was so violently provoked when he 
found for whom he had been so long excluded, that he went 
away in a passion, and never would return. 1 remember hav¬ 
ing mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who told 
me, he was very intimate with Lord Chesterfield; and holding 
it as a well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, 
that “Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly by the back¬ 
stairs, had probably not been there above ten minutes.” It 
may seem strange even to entertain a doubt concerning a story 
so long and so widely current, and thus implicitly ad' pted, if 
not sanctioned, by the authority which I have mentioned; but 
Johnson himself assured me, that there was not the least 
foundation for it. , He told me, that there never was any par¬ 
ticular incident which produced a quarrel between Lord Ches¬ 
terfield and him; but that his Lordship’s continued neglect 
was the reason why he resolved to have no connexion with him. 
When the Dictionary was upon the eve of publication, Lord 
Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered himself with expecta¬ 
tions that Johnson would dedicate the work to him, attempted, 
in a courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with the 
Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indifference with 
which he had treated its lcariud authour; and further attempted 
to conciliate him,' by writing two papers in “ The World,” in re¬ 
commendation of the work; and it must be confessed, that they 
contain some studied compliments, so finely turned, that if 
there had been no previous offence,,it is probable that John¬ 
son yrpuld have been highly delighted. Praise, in general, was 
pleasing to him; but by praise from a man 6f rank and elegant 
accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 
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Ilis Lordship says, “ I think the publick in general, and the 
republick of letters in particular, are greatly obliged to Mr. 
Johnson, for having undertaken, and executed so great and 
desirable a work. Perfection is not to be expected from man : 
but if we are to judge by the various works of Johnson already 
published, we have good reason to believe, that he will bring 
this as near to perfection as any man could do. The plan of 
it, which he published some years ago, seems to me to be a 
proof of it. Nothing can be more rationally imagined, ormoie 
accurately and elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend 
the previous perusal ,of it to all those who intend to buy the 
Dictionary, and who, I suppose, are nil those who can 
afford it,” 

*. * * * * + 

“ It must be owned, that our language is, at present, in a 
state of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been 
the worse for it. During our free and open trade, many words 
and expressions have been imported, adopted, and naturalized 
from other languages, which have greatly enriched our own. 
Let it still preserve what real strength and beauty it may have 
borrowed from others J but let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, 
be overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. The 
time for discrimination seems to be now come. Toleration, 
adoption, and naturalization have run their lengths. Good 
order and authority are now necessary. But where shall we 
find them, and at the same time, the obedience due to them? 
We must have recourse to the old Roman expedient in times 
of confusion, and chuse a dictator. Upon this principle, I give 
my vote for Mr. Johnson, to fill that great and arduous post, 
and I hereby declare, that I make a total surrender of all my 
rights and privileges in the English language, as a free-born 
British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, during the term of his 
dictatorship. Nay more, I will not only obey him like an old 
Roman, as my dictator, but, like a modern Roman, 1 will im¬ 
plicitly believe in him as my Pope, and hold him to be infallible 
while in the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot 
well i require; for, I presume, that obedience can never be 
expected, where there is neither terrour to enloree, nor interest 
to invite it.” 

* * * * * , 

“But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History pf our 
Language, through its several stages, were still wanting at 
home, and importunately called for Irom abroad. Air. John- 
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son’s labours will now, l dare say, very fully supply that want, 
and greatly contribute to the farther spreading of our language 
in other countries. Learners were discouraged, by finding no 
standard to resort to ; and, consequently, thought it incapable 
of any. They will now be undeceived and encouraged.” 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who 
thought that “ all was false and hollow,” despised the honeyed 
words, and was even indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, 
for a moment, imagine, that he could be the dupe of such an 
artifice. His expression to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, 
upon this occasion, was, “Sir, after making great professions, 
he had, for many years, taken no notice of me; but when my 
Dictionary was coining out, he fell a scribbling in ‘The World’ 
about it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter expressed in civil 
terms, but such as might shew him that I did not mind what 
he said or Wrote, and that I had done with him.” 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has been 
said, and about which curiosity has been so long excited, with¬ 
out being gratified. I for many years solicited Johnson to 
favour me with a copy of it, that so excellent a composition 
might not be lost to posterity. He delayed from time to time 
to give it me; 1 till at last in 1781, when we were on a visit at 
Mr. Lilly's, at Southill .in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to 
dictate it to me from memory. He afterwards found among 
his papers a copy of it, which be had dictated to Mr. Haretti, 
with its title and corrections, in his own hand-writing. This he 
gave to Mr. Lan^ton; adding Lhat if it were to come into 
print, he wished it to be from that copy. By Mr. Langlon’s 
kindness, I am euabled to enrich my work with a perfect 
transcript of what the world has so eagerly desired to see. 

“ To Tint Right Honourable the Earl op Chesterfield. 

“mv lord, February 7, 1755. 

“ I have been lately informed, by tffe proprietor of the 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom¬ 
mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. To 
be so distinguished, is an honour, which, being very little 

1 Dr. Johnson appeared tp hkive had a, remarkable delicacy with respect to the 
circulation of this letter: for Dr. Douglas,, Bishop of Salisbury, informs me, that having 
many yfiars ago pressed him to be allowed to read it to the second Lord Hardwicke, who 
was very desirous to hear it, (promising at the same time, that no copy of it should ba 
taken.) Johnson seemed much pleased that it had attracted the a$tuntfon of a nobleman 
of such a respectable character j but after pausing some time, declined to comply with the 
request, saying, with a smile, ?* No, Sir;, £ have hurt the dog too much already ;” or 
words to ■ that purpose. 
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accustomed to favours from the great, I know not well how to 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

“ When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
enchantment of your address, and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Levainqttcurdu vaim/iuvrdeIn terre; 
—that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the world 
contending; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. 
When I had once addressed your Lordship in publick, I had 
exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; and no man 
is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during 
which time I have been pushing on my work through difficulties, 
of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at last, 
to the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, 1 one 
word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 

M '1 he shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

“ Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help ? The notice which 
you have been pleased to take of my laboms, had it been eafly, 
had been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and cannot imparl it; 8 
till I am known, and do not want it. 1 hope it is no very 
cynical asperity, not to confess obligations where no benefit 
has been received, or to ho unwilling that the Publick should 
consider me as owing that to a Patron, which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself. 

1 The following note is subjoined by Mr. Langton. "Dr. Johnson, when he gave me 
this copy of his letter desired that I would annex to it his information to nut, that whereas 
it is said in the letter that 'no assistance has been leceivcd,’ he did once receive from 
Lord Chosterfiuld the sum of tun pounds; but ns that was so inconsiderable a sum, he 
thought the mention of it could not properly find a place in a letter of the kind that 
this was/' 

3 In this passage Dr, Johnson evidently alludes to the loss of his wife. Wo find the 
same tender recollection recurring to his mind upon innumerable occasions: and, perhaps 
no man ever more forcibly felt the truth of the sentiment *0 elegantly expressed by my 
friend Mr, Malonr, in his Prologue to Mr. Jephhou's tragedy of Julia:, 

" Vain—wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering care, 

If no fond 'breast the splendid blessings share J 
And, each day's bustling pageantry once past, 

There, only there, our bliss is found at lust" 
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“ Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I 
once boasted myself with so much exultation, 

“ My Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s most humble 

“ Most obedient servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 1 

“ While this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. Adams, in a 
letter to me) 1 happened to visit Dr. Warburton, who finding 
that I was acquainted with Johnson, desired me earnestly to 
carry his compliments to him, and to tell him, that he honoured 
him for his manly behaviour in rejecting these condescensions 
of Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he had 
received from him with a proper spirit. Johnson was visibly 
pleased with this compliment, for he had always a high opinion 
of Warburton. 2 Indeed, tire force of mind which appeared in 
this letter, was congenial with that which Warburton himself 
amply possessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance which struck me, in 
comparing the various editions of Johnson’s Imitations of 
Juvenal. In the tenth Satire one of. the couplets upon the 
vanity of wishes even for literary distinction stood thus: 

“ Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toil, envy, want, the garret, anti the jail.” 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chesterfield’s 
fallacious patronage made him feel, he dismissed the word 
garret from the. sad group, and in all the subsequent editions 
the line stands, 

“ Toil, envy, want, the Pairon, awl the jail.” 

, That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified by the 
lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire with which Johnson 

1 Upon comparing this copy with that which ,I>r. Johnson dictated to me from 
recollection, the variations ore found to be so slight, that this must be added to the many 
other proofs which he gave of tho wonderful extent and accuracy of his'memory. _ To 
craiify the curious in composition, I have deposited both the copies in the British 
Museum. 

Soon after Edwards's “ Cnnons of Cruidfam" came, out, Johnson was dining at 
Tonson the Bookseller's, with tfayman the Painter and some more company. Hayman 
1 dated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, chat the conversation having turned upon Edwards's 
book, the gentlemen praised It much, and Johnson allowed its merit. But when they 
wont farther, Mjd appeared to put that authour upon a level with Warburton, ''Nay, 
f&aid Johnson,) he has given him some smart hits to bo sure} but there is no proportion 
between the two men ; they must not be named together. A fly. Sir, may sting a stately 
horse, and make him wince; hut one is but an insect, and the other is a hotse still. 
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exhibited him to himself in this letter, it is impossible to doubt. 
He, however, wiLh that glossy duplicity which was his constant 
study, affected to be quite unconcerned. Or. Adams mentioned 
to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson had written 
his letter to Lord Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true feelings 
of trade, said “he was very sorry too; for that he had a 
property in the Dictionary, to which his Lordship’s patronage 
might have been of consequence.” He then told Dr. Adams, 
that Lord Chesterfield had shewn him the letter. “ I should 
have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) that Lord Chesterfield 
would have concealed it.” “ I*oh I (said 1 Dodsley) do you 
think a letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chesterfield? 
Not at all, Sir. It lay upon his table, where any body might 
see it. I-Ie read it to me; said, 1 this man has great powers,’ 
pointed out the severest passages, and observed how well they 
were expressed.” This air of indifference, which imposed upon 
the worthy Dodsley, was certainly nothing but a specimen of 
that dissimulation which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one 
of the most essential lessons for the conduct of life. His 
Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to Dodsley from the 
charges brought against him by Johnson; but we may judge of 
the flimsiness of his defence, from his having excused his 
neglect of Johnson, by saying, that “ he had heard he had 
changed his lodgings, and did not know where he lived;" as if 
there could have been the smallest difficulty to inform himself 
of that circumstance, by enquiring in the literary circle with 
which his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, 
himself, one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, that 
his not being admitted when he called on him, was probably 
not to be imputed to Lord Chesterfield; for his Lordship hau 
declared to Dodsley, that “ he would have turned off the best 
servant he ever had, if he had known that he denied him to a 
man who would have been always more than Welcome; ” and 
in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chesterfield’s 
general affability and easiness of access, especially to literary 
men. “ Sir (said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield; he 
is the proudest man this day existing.” “ No, (said Dr. Adams) 
there is one person, at least, as proud ; I think, by your own 
account you are the prouder man of the two.” “ But mine 
(replied Johnson instantly) was defensive pride.” This, as I)r. 
Adams well observed, was one of those happy turns for which 
he was so remarkably ready. 
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Johnson having now explicitly avowed his opinion of Lord 
Chesterfield, did not_ refrain from expressing himself concern¬ 
ing that nobleman with pointed freedom: “This man (said he) 
I thought had been a Lord among wits; but, I find, he is only 
a wit among Lords 1” 1 And when his Letters to his natural 
son were published, he observed, that “ they teach the morals 
of a whore, and the manners of a dancing-master.” 2 

The character of a “rcspectahle Hottentot,” in Lord 
Chesterfield's letters, has been generally understood to be 
meant for Johnson, and I have no doubt that it was. But I 
remember when the Literary Properly of those letters was con¬ 
tested in the Court of Session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry 
Dundas, 8 one of,the counsel for the proprietors, read this 
character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, 
Lord Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, with some warmth, 
that it was not intended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late 
noble Lord, distinguished for abstruse science. I have heard 
Johnson himself talk of the character, and say that it was 
meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which I could by no 
means agree; for his Lordship had nothing of that violence 
which is a conspicuous feature in the composition, finding 
that my illustrious friend could bear tb have it supposed that it 
might be meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there was one 
trait which unquestionably did not belong to him ; “ he throws 
his meat any where but down his throat.” “Sir, (said he,) 
Lord Chesterfield never saw me eat in his life.” 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke’s works, 
published by Mr. David Mallet. The wild and pernicious 
ravings, under the name of “Philosophy,” which were thus 

X rjoluiRon’B character of Chesterfield seems to be imitated from —infer dodos 
nobilissimus, inter nobites dodissfwus , inter utrosque ofitimus l (ex Apuleio. v. Brawn.— 
Dedication of Adages to Lord Moimtjoy; and from iotwnjr tv $tXu<ro$oi?, $i\ 6 ao<f>o$ 

IfiiMTtuf. Proclus do C1111 &.—Kkarnby.] 

H That collection of letters cannot be vindicated from the serious charge, of encouraging, 
in some passages, one of the vices most destructive to the good order end comfort or 
society, which Iris I-ordship represents as mere fashionable gallantry ; and, in others, of 
inculcating the base practice ot dissimulation, imd recommending, with disproportionate 
anxiety, a perpetual attention to external elegance of manners. But it must, at the same 
time, be allowed, that they contain mnny good precepts of conduct, and much* genuine 
information upon life and manner?, very hapnily expressed { and that there was consider¬ 
able merit in paying so much attention to the improvement of one who was dependent 
upon his LortlshlVa protection; it has, probably, been exceeded in no instance by the 
most exemplmy parent; and though X can by no means approve of confounding the 
distinction between lawful and illicit offspring, which is in effect, insulting the civil 
establishment of our country, to look no higher; I cannot help thinking it laudable to be 
kindly attentive to those, or whose existence we have, in any way. been the cause. . Mr. 
Stanhope's character has been unjustly represented as diametrically oppos.te to what 
Laid Chesterfield wished him to be. He has been called dull, gross, and aukward i but 
I knew him at Dresden, when he was Envoy to that.court: and though he could not 
bon.st of the graces , he ivas, in truth, a sensible, civil, wcIUbehaved man, ' 

* Now [1792] one of his Mnjest) 'a principal Secretaries of State. 
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ushered into the world, gave great offence to all well-principled 
men. Johnson, hearing of their tendency, which nobody 
disputed, was roused with a just indignation, and pronounced 
this memorable sentence upon the noble authour and his editor. 
“Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel for charg¬ 
ing a blunderbuss against religion and morality; a coward, 
because he had not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half 
a crown to a beggarly Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his 
death 1" Garrick, who I can attest from my own knowledge, 
had his mind seasoned with pious reverence, and sincerely 
disapproved of the infidel writings of several, whom in the 
course of his almost universal gay intercourse with men of 
eminence, he treated with external civility, distinguished himself 
upon this occasion. Mr. Pelham having died on the very day 
on which Lord Polingbroke’s works came out, he wtote an 
elegant Ode on his death, beginning 

“ Let others hail the rising sun, 

X bow to that whose course is run j ” 

in which is the following stanza: 

“ The same sad morn, to Church anti State 
(So for our sins, 'twus fix'd by fate,) 

A double stroke was given ; 

Black as the whirlwinds of the North. 

St. John's fell genius issued forth, 

And Pelham fled to heaven.” 

. Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make an 
excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the libraries 
there. Of this, and of many interesting circumstances concern¬ 
ing him, during a part of his life when he conversed but little 
with the world, I am enabled to give a particular account, by 
the liberal communications of the Reverend Mr. Thomas 
Warton, who obligingly furnished me with several of our 
common friend’s letters, which he illustrated with notes. These 
I shall insert in their proper places. 

"To the Reverend Mr, Thomas Warton, 

"Sir, 

“ It is but an ill return for the book with which you 
were pleased to favour me, 1 to have delayed my thanks for it 
till now. I am too apt to be negligent j but I can never 
deliberately shew my disrespect to a man of your character: 
and I now pay you a very honest acknowledgement, for the 

1 Observations on Spensers Fairy Queen, the first edition of which was now published, 
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advancement of the literature of our native country. You have 
shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the study of our 
ancient autliours, the way to success ; by directing them to the 
perusal of the books which those authours had read. Of this 
method, Hughes, 1 and men much greater than Hughes, seem 
never to have thought. The reason why the authours, which are 
yet read, of the sixteenth century, are so little understood, is, that 
they are read alone; and no help is boirowed from those who 
lived with them, or before them. Some part of this ignorance 
I hope to remove by my book, 2 which now draws towards its 
end; but which I cannot finish to my mind, without visiting 
the libraries of Oxford, which I therefore hope to see in a fort¬ 
night. 8 I know not how long I shall stay, or where I shall 
lodge ; but shall be sure to look for you at my arrival, and we 
shall easily settle the rest. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most obedient, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“[London] July 16, 1754.” 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warlon 
preserved and communicated to me the following memorial, 
which, though not written with all the care and attention which 
that learned and elegant writer bestowed on those compositions 
which he intended for the publick eye, is so happily expressed 
in an easy style, that I should injure it by any alteration : 

“When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long vacation 
was beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This 
was the first time of his being there, after quitting the 
University. The next morning after his arrival, he wished to 
see his old College, Pembroke. I went with him. He was 
highly pleased to find all the College-servants which he had 
left there still remaining, particularly a very old butler; and 
expressed great satisfaction at being recognised by them, and 
conversed with them familiarly. He waited on the master, Dr. 
Radcliffe, who received him very coldly. .Johnson at least 
expected, that the master would order a copy of his Dictionary, 
now near publication; but the master did not choose to talk 
on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, nor even to visit 
him, while he stayed at Oxford. Alter we had left the lodgings, 
Johnson said to me, ‘ There lives a man, who lives by the 
revenues of literature, and will not move a finger to support it 

1 “ Hughes published an edition of Spenser.” 3 “His.Dictionary.” ^ 

» “ He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and stayed about five week#. He lodged at 
a house called Kettel Hall, near Trinity College. But during this visit at Oxford, he 
collected nothing in the libraries for his Dictionary." ' 
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If I come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at 
Trinity.’ We then called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of 
the fellows, and of Johnson’s standing. Here was a most 
cordial greeting on both sides. On leaving him, Johnson said, 

‘ I used to think Meeke had excellent parts, when we were boys 
together at the college: but, alas I 

‘ Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom I ’— 

* I remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I could not 
bear Meeke’s superiority, and I tried to sit as far from him as 
I could, that I might not hear him construe.’ 

“Aswe were leaving the College,he said, ‘Here I translated 
Pope’s Messiah. Which do you think is the besL line in it ?— 
My own lavourite is, 

1 Vallis aromaticas fundit Saronica nubcs 
I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. I did not 
tell him, it was not in the Virgilian style. He much regretted 
that his first tutor was dead ; for whom he seemed to retain the 
greatest regard. He said, * I once had been a whole morning 
sliding in Christ-Church meadows, and missed his lecture in 
logick. After dinner he sent for me to his room. I expected 
a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went with a beating heart. 
When we were seated, he told me he had sent for me to drink 
a glass of wine with him, and to tell me, he was not angry with 
me for missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe 
reprimand. Some more of the boys were then sent for, and we 
spent a very pleasant afternoon.’ Besides Mr. Meeke, there 
was only one other Fellow of Pembroke now resident: 
from both of whom Johnson received the greatest civilities 
during this visit, and ihey pressed him very much to have a 
room in the College. 

“In the course of this visit (1754), Johnson and I walked 
three or four times to ISUsfiekl, a village beautifully situated 
about three miles, from Oxford, to see Mr Wise. Radcliviim 
librarian) with whom Johnson was much pleased. At this place, 
Mr. Wise had fitted up a house and gardens, in a singular 
manner, but with great taste. Here was an excellent library, 
particularly a valuable collection of books in Northern literature 
with which Johnson was often very busy. One day Mr. Wise 
read to us a dissertation which he was preparing for the press, 
intitled, ' A History and Chronology of the fabulous Ages.’ 
Some old divinities of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called 
the Cabiki, made a very important part of the, theory of this 
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piece; and in conversation afterwards, Mr. Wise talked much 
of lus Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the evening, I 
out-walked Johnson, and he cried out Sufflamina , a Latin word, 
which came from his mouth with peculiar grace, and was as 
much as to say, Put on your drag chain. Before we got home, 
I again walked too fast for him; and he now cried out, ‘Why, 
you walk ns if you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.’ 
In an evening we frequently took long walks from Oxford into the 
conn try, return ing to supper. Once, in our way home, we viewed 
the ruins of the abbies of Oseney and Rewley, near Oxford. 
After at least half an hour’s silence, Johnson said ‘I viewed 
them with indignation 1 ’ We had then a long conversation on 
Gothi" buildings; and in talking of the form of old halls, he 
said, ' I11 these hulls, the fire-place was anciently always in the 
middle of the room, till the Whigs removed it on one side.’— 
About this time there had been an execution of two or three 
criminals at Oxford on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day 
at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of the 
gaol, and also a frequent preacher before the University, a 
learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached the 
condemnation-sermon on repentance, before the convicts, on the 
preceding day, Sunday; and that in the close he told his audience, 
that he should give them the remainder of what he had to say 
on the subject, the next Lord’s Day. Upon which, one of our 
company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 
by way or offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely remarked, 
that he had probably preached the same sermon before the 
University: ‘ Yes, Sir, (says Johnson) but the University were 
not to be hanged the next morning.’ 

“ I forgot to observe before, that when ho left Mr. Meeke, 
(as I have told above) he added, ‘ About the same time of life, 
Meeke was left behind at Oxford to feed on a Fellowship, and I 
went to London to get my living; now, Sir, see the difference 
of our literary characters ! ’ ” 

The following letter was written by Dr, Johnson to Mr. 
Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterwards Sir Robert Cham¬ 
bers, one of the judges in India: 1 

To Mr, Chambers, of Lincoln College. , 

*< j}JDAK SIR 

“ The commission which I delayed to trouble you with at 
your departure, I am now obliged to send you; and, beg 

1 Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Wnrton, who had the original 
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that you will be so kind as to carry it to Mr. Wart on, of 
Trinity, to whom I should have written immediately, hut 
that I know not if he be yet come back to Oxford. 

“In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol. I. pag. 18. 
MSS. Bodl. Martvrium xv. martyrum sub / uttano , auctore 
Theophylacto. 

“It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and send word, 
what will be the cost of transcribing this manuscript 

“Vol. II. p. 32. Nuin. 1022. 58. Com.. Nov .—Commentaria 
in Acta Apostol. — Comment, in Septan Kpistolas Catholicas. 

“ He is desired to tell what is the age of each of these 
manuscripts : and what it will cost to have a transcript of the 
two first pages of each. 

“ If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you nmy try if you can 
get it done by any body else ; or stay till lie comes according 
to your own convenience. It is for an Italian titerato. 

“The answer is to he directed to his Excellency Mr. Zon, 
Venetian Resident, Soho-Square. 

“I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change of 
London for Oxford. Mr. Barelti is well, and Miss Williams; 1 
and we shall all be glad to hear from you, whenever you shall 
be so kind as to write to, Sir, 

“ Vour most humble servant, 

“Sam. Jqunkon.” 

“Nov. 21, 1754." 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been observed, 
could not be obtained for him at an early period of his life, 
was now considered as an honour of considerable importance, 
in order to grace the title-page of his Dictionary; and his 
character in the literary world being by this time deservedly 
high, his friends thought that, if proper exertions were made, 
the University of Oxford would pay him the compliment. 

1 K I presume die was a relation of Mr. ZnchaiLK Williams, who died in,his eighty* 
tlihd yenr. July ms, 1755* When Dr, Johnson w.\« with me at Oxford, in 1755, he Rave 
to the Ttadlemn Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work hi Italian, with tin 
English translation on iho opposite page. The English title-page Is this. ' An account 
uf an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Magnaiail 
Needle* &c, lly Zachariah Williams. I*oudou, printed for DtuMey, 1755/ The 
English translation, from the strongest internal marks, is uiuiuestionnhly the wotk of 
Johnson. In a blank leaf, Johnson has written the age, and tim« of death, of the author 
JL W.llinms, ns I have said ubove. On another blank leaf, ia pasted n jumurrnph from a 
news-paper, of the death and character of Williams, which is plainly wiilten by Johnson. 
He wns very anxious about placing this book in the Itadleinn: and, for fear of 
any omission or mistake, he entered, in the great Catalogue, the title-page of it with his 
own hand. 1 

[In this! tatement there is a slight mistake. The English account, which was written 
by Johnson, was the j the Italian was a irawtatfon, done by Mkreuli See 

i755‘—M.] . 
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■‘To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“ DEAR sir, 

“ 1 am extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for the 
uncommon care which you have taken of my interest; 1 if you 
can accomplish your kind design, I shall certainly take me a 
little habitation among you. 

“ The books which I promised to Mr. Wise, 2 I have not 
been able to procure: but I shall send him a Finnick 
Dictionary, the only copy, perhaps, in England, which was 
presented me by a learned Swede: but I keep it back, that it 
may make a set of my own books of the new edition, with 
which I shall accompany it, more welcome. You will assure 
him of my gratitude. 

“ Poor dear Collins! 3 —Would a letter give him any pleasure ? 
I have a mind to write. 

“ I am glad of your hindrance in your Spenserian design, 4 
yet I would not have it delayed. Three hours a day stolen 
from sleep and amusement will produce it. Let a Servitour® 
transcribe the quotations, and interleave them with references, 

1 ** Iu procuring him the degree of Muster of Arts by diploma at Oxford. 1 ' 

2 11 Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Kadclivian librarian, at Oxford. 
He was a man of very cmwidei able learning, and eminently skilled in Roman nnd Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities. He died In 1767." 

9 “Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a visit to Mr. Warton ; but labour* 
ing under the most dcnloral le languor of body and dejection of mind. 0 

fin a lottor to Dr. Joseph Warton, written some months before, (March fl» 1754,) Dr. 
Johnson thus .speaks of Collins: 

“Hut how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual power* or literary attain¬ 
ments, when we consider the condition of poor Collins. I knew him a few years ago full 
of hones, and full of projects, vcrveU in many languages, high in fancy, and strong in 
retention. This busy ana forcible mind is now under the government of those, who lately 
could not have been able to comprehend the least nnd most narrow of his designs. What 
do you hear of him? are there hopes of his recovery? or is ho to pas* the remainder 
of his life in misery and degradation ? perhaps, with complete consciousness of his 
calamity.” 

In a subsequent letter to thu same gentleman, (Dec. 24, 1754,) he thus feelingly alludes 
to their unfortunate friend: • 

“ Poor dear Collins I Let me know whether you think it would give him pleasure if I 
should write to him. I have often been near his state, and theruforo nave it in gteat com- 
ini.seintion." 

Again,—April g, 1756 j 

“ What becomes of poor dear Colima? I wiote him a letter which he never answered. 

I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is no coimnou loss. The 
moralist* all talk of the uncertainly of fortune, and the transitoriness of beauty; hut it is 
yet more dreadful to consider that the {towers of the mind ore equally liable 10 change, 
that understanding may make its appearance and depart, that it may blase and 

* §ee Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton, by the Reverend 
John Wnuh A,M. 410. 1B06, . ^ 4 

Mr. Collins, who was the son of a hotter at Chichester* was bojrn December ay, 
17-20, ami was released from the dismal state here so pathetically described, m 

^i^Oi publishing a volume tif observations on the best of Sponsor's works.. It was 

hindered by my taking pupils in this College* : . 1 , ‘ .. 

B n Young students of the lowest rank at Oxford are so called. 
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to save time. This will shorten the work, and lessen the 
fatigue. 

“ Can I do any thing to promoting the diploma ? I would 
not be wanting to co-operate with your kindness; of which, 
whatever be the effect, I shall be, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged. &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“ [London,] Nov. 2S, 1754.” 

To the Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ I am extremely sensible of the favour done me, both by 
Mr. Wise and yourself. The book 1 cannot, I think, be printed 
in less than six weeks, nor probably so soon ; and I will keep 
back the title-page, for such an insertion as you seem to 
promise me. Be pleased to let me know what money I shall 
send you for bearing the expence of the affair; and I will take 
care that you may have it ready at your hand. 

“ I had lately the favour of a letter from your brother, with 
some account of poor Collins, for whom I am much concerned. 
I have a notion, that by very great temperance, or more 
properly abstinence, he may yet recover. 

“ There is an old English and Latin book of poems by Barclay, 
called “The Ship of Fools ; ” at the end of which are a number 
of Eglogues ,—so he writes it, from Eg/oga ,—which are probably 
the first in our lauguage, If you cannot find the book, I will 
get Mr. Dodsley to send it you. 

“ I shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, to know, 
if the affair proceeds. 2 I have mentioned it to none of my 
friends, for fear of being laughed at for my disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife; I believe 
he is much affected. I hope he will not suffer so much as I 
yet suffer for the loss of mine. 

OljxoL' n S’ nifioi j 8vr )ru 7 np vtir6v0a.ft.tv? 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from mankind; 
a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of life, without any 
direction, or fixed point of view! a gloomy gazer on the world 
to which I have little relation. Yet I would endeavour, by the 

l“Hia Dictionary.” 

8 u Of the degree at Oxford," 

8 [This verse is taken from the long lost BKLumorHON, n tragedy by Euripides, It is 
preserved by Suidas in his Lexicon, Voc, O'/xot II. p* 666; wnunj the reading is, Qvnitd 
tol Rev, C. Burney,] ... 
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help of you and your brother, to supply the want of closer union, 
by friendship: and hope to have long the pleasure of being, 
dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately your’s, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] Dec. 21, 1754.” 

In 1775 we behold him to great advantage; his degree of 
Master of Arts conferred upon him, his Dictionary pub¬ 
lished, his correspondence aniinaied, his benevolence exeicised. 

“To this Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“hear sir, 

“ I wrote to you some weeks ago, but believe did not 
direct accurately, and therefore know not whether you had my 
letter. I would, likewise, write to your biother, but know not 
where to find him. I now begin to see land, alter having wan¬ 
dered, according to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, in this vast sea of 
words. What reception I shall meet with on the shore, I 
know 110L; whether the sound of bells, and acclamations of 
the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, or a 
general mui mur of dislike, I know not: whether I shall find 
, upon the coasl a Calypso that will court, or a Polypheme that 
will resist. But if Polypheme comes, have at his eye. I hope, 
however, the criticks will let me be at peace ; for though I do 
not much fear their skill and strength, I am a little afraid of 
myself, and would not willingly feel so much ill-will in my 
bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite. 

“Mr. Barelti is about a work for which he is in great want 
of Crescimbeni, which you may have again when you please. 

“There is nothing considerable done or doing among us 
here. We arc not, peihaps, as innocent as villagers, but most 
of us seem to be as idle 1 hope, however, you are busy; and 
should be glad to know whnt you are doing. 

“ I am, dearest Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ [London] Feb. 4, 1755.” 

To the Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ I received your letter this day, with great sense of the 
favour that has been done me j 1 for which I return my most sin- 

1 " HU degree hud now past, according to the usual form, the suffrages of the heads 
of Colleges i but was not yet dually giauted by the University. It was carried without 
a single dissentient voice.'' 
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cere thanks ; and entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns 
as I ought'to make for so much kindness so little deserved. 

“ I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote to him; 
but know not whether he had either the book or letter. Be so 
good as to contrive to enquire. 

“ But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of 
himself? Where hangs the new volume? 1 Can I help? Let 
not the past labour be lost, lor want of a little more: but 
snatch what time you can from the Hall, and the pupils, and 
the coffee-house, and the parks, and complete your design. 

“ I am, dear Sir, ite. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

‘‘[London] Feb. 4, 1755 .” 

To the Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I had a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but have yet 
heard nothing from you, nor know in what slate my affair 5 
stands; of which I beg you to inform me, if you can, to¬ 
morrow, by the return of the post. 

“ Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the Finnick 
Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago j and if he has it 
not, you must enquire after it. However, do not let your 
letter stay for that. 

“ Your brother, who is a belter correspondent than you, and 
not much better, sends fne word, that your pupils keep you in 
College: but they do not keep you from writing too? Let 
them, at least, give you time to write to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson.” 

"[London] Feb. 13, 1755." 

To the Same. 

"dear sir, 

“Dr. King 5 was with me a few minutes before your 
letter; this, however, is the first instance in which your kind 
intentions to me have ever been frustrated . 4 I have now the 
full effect of your care and benevolence; and am far from 
thinking it a slight honour, or a small advantage; since it will 

\ *' n n Spenser." 

3 “Of the degree.* 

* ” Principal of Saint Maty Hall at Oxford. Ho brought with him the diploma from 
Oxford." 

4 “I suppose Johnson means that my kind intention of being the first to give him the 
good news of the degree being gran tea was frustrated, because Dr. Iting bought it 
before my intelligence arrived." 
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put the enjoyment of your conversation more frequently in the 
power of, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged and affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ P.S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 1 
which you will read; and, if you like it, seal and give him. 
“[London] Feb. 1755.” 

As the Puhliclc will doubtless be pleased to see the whole 
progress of this well-earned academical honour, I shall insert 
the Chancellor of Oxford’s letter to the University, 3 the 
diploma, and Johnson’s letter of thanks to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

" To the Reverend Dr. Huddesford, Vice-Chancellor 0] the 
University of Oxfoid : to be communicated to the Heads of 
Houses, and proposed in Convocation. 

“MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR, AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ Mr. Samuel Jounson, who was formerly of Pembroke 
College, having very eminently distinguished himself by the 
publication of a scries of Essays, excellently calculated to form 
the manners of the people, and in which the cause of religion 
and morality is every where maintained by the strongest powers 
of argument and language; and who shortly intends to publish 
a Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on a new plan, 
and executed with the greatest labour and judgement; I 
persuade myself that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of 
the whole University, in desiring that it may be proposed in 
convocation to conler on him the degree of Master of Arts 
by diploma, to which I readily give my consent; and am, 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

“ Vour affectionate friend and servant, 

“ Arran." 

“GroBvenor-streel, Feb. 4,1755.” 

Term. S oU - 

Hilarii. “DIPLOMA MaGISTRI JOHNSON. 

* 755 - 

“ CANCELL A RIDS, Magistri et Scholares Universitatis 
Oxoniensis omnibus ad guos hoc presens seriptum pervenerit, 
sain tan in Domino sempiternavi. 

“ Citm turn in finem gradus academics et majoribus nostris 
imtituti fucrint, ut viri ingenio et doctrind preestantes iitnlis 

1 " Dr. Huddesford, President of Trinity College," 

S Extracted from the Convocation-Register, Oxford. 


I—G 1 
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qnoque prater cateros insigmrentur; cilmgue vir doctissimm 
Samuel Johnson i Collegia Fembrochiensi , scriptis suis popu- 
larium mores informaniibtts dudnm literate orbi imminent; 
quin et lingua patria turn ornanda turn stabi/iendte (Lexicon 
scilicet Anglicanum summo studio, sum mo a se judicio congestum 
p ropediem edit unis') etiam nunc uti/issimam impendat operam; 
Nos igitur Cancellarius, Magisiri, et Scholares antedicti , nb 
vir urn de literis humanioribus optimi meriinm diutius in- 
honoratum pratereamus , in solenni Convocatione Doctonnn, 
Magistrorum, Regentiutn, et non Regcntium , deamo die Mensis 
Februarit Anno Domini Millesimo Seplmgentesimo Qninqua- 
gesimo quinto habit A, prafatum virum Samuelem Johnson 
(conspirantibtis omnium suffragiis) Magistrum in Artibns 
renunciavimus et constiluimus; eumqtie, virtute prasentis di¬ 
plomatic, singulis jnribus privilegiis et honoribtts ad istum 
gradum quaqi/a periinentibus jrui et gaudere jussimus. 

“ In enjus ret testimonium sigillum Universitatis Oxoniensis 
prasentibus apponi fecimus. 

“ Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die 20° Mensis Feb. 
Anno Dorn, pradido. 

“ Diploma supra scriptum per Registrarium ledum erat, et 
ex decreto venerabilis Domfts commmi Universitatis sigtllo 
muni turn ." 1 

“ Londini, 4 to Cal. Mart . 1755. 

“ VIRO REVERENDO - - - - HTJDDESFOTU), S, T. P. UNIVERSI- 
TATSIS OXONIENSIS VICE-CANCEI.I.ARIO DIGNISSIMOj S. I’. t>. 

"SAM. JOHNSON. 2 

“ JNGRATUS plani ettibi et mihi videar, nisi quanto me 
gaudio ajfecerint, quos nuper mihi honores (te, credo, auciore,) 
decrevit Senaius Acadenncus, liternmm, quo tamen nihil levius, 
ojficio, significem; ingtatvs etiam, nisi comiiatem, qut) vir 
exim.us 4 mihi vestri testimonium amoris in mams tradidit, 
agnoscam et laudem. Si quid est, undb rei tarn gratce accedat 
gratia, hoc ipso magis milu placet, quod eo tempore in ordines 
Academicos denu'o cooptatus sim, quo tuam imminuere auc- 
toritatem, famainqne Oxonii Iccdere, omnibus modis conantur 
homines vajri, nec tamen acuti: quibus ego, prom viro umbratico 
limit, semper restiti, semper restilunis, Qui enim, inter has 

J The original is in my possesion, 

2 {The supers imion of tins letter was not <juite correct in the early editions of this 
work. Il Is here given from Dr. Tobnsou's original letter, now before me.—M,] 

* We may conceive what a high gmtification it must have been to Johnson to leceive 
his diploma flora the hands of the gieat Dr, King, whose principles were so congenial 
with nis own. 
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rerum procellas, vel tibi vel Academics defuerit , ilium virtuti et 
Uteris, sibique et posteris, defuturum existimo. Vale." 

To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“ After I received my diploma, I wrote you a letter of 
thanks, with a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, and sent another 
to Mr. Wise; but have heard from nobody since, and begin to 
think myself forgotten. It is true, I sent you a double letter, 
and you may fear an expensive correspondent; but I would 
have taken it kindly, if you had returned it treble : and what is 
a double letter to a petty king, that having fellowship and fines, 
can sleep without a Modus in his head} ” J 

“ Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell me some¬ 
thing, I care not what, so I hear it but from you. Something 
I will tell you:—I hope to see my Dictionary bound and 
lettered, next week; —vastA mole superbus. And I have a 
great mind to come to Oxford at Easter; but you will not 
invite me. Shall 1 come uninvited, or stay here where nobody 
perhaps would miss me if I went? A hard choice 1 But such 
is the world to, dear Sir, 

“ Yours, &c. 

“Saw. Johnson." 

" [London] March 20, 1755." 

To the Same, 

“dear sir, 

“ Though not to write, when a man can write so well, is 
an offence sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass it by. I am very 
glad that the Vice-Chancellor was pleased with my note. I 
shall impatiently expect you at London, that we may consider 
what to do next. I intend in the winter to open a Bibliothbque , 
and remember, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year: let us 
try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to subscribe 
another. My book is now coming in luminis oras. What will 
be its fate I know not, nor think much, because thinking is to 
no purpose. I must stand the censure of the great vutgar and 
the small J of those that understand it, and that understand it 
not. But in all this, I suffer not alone; every writer has the 
same difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer talks of them more 
than he thinks. 

“You will, be pleased to make my compliments to all ray 

l “The words in Italicks are alJasions to passages in Mr* Warton'apoem celled ‘The 
Progress of Discontent,’ now lately published 
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friends; and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to remember, 
dear Sir, 

“ Yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“ [London] March 25, 1755.” 


Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Bibliothlque was a 
serious one: for upon his visiting him one day, he found his 
parlour floor covered with parcels of foreign and English 
literary journals, and he told Dr. Adams he meant to under¬ 
take a Review. “How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) can you think 
of doing it alone ? All branches of knowledge must be con¬ 
sidered in it. Do you know Mathematiclcs ? Do you know 
Natural History?” Johnson answered, “Why, Sir, I must do 
as well as I can. My chief purpose is to give my countrymen 
a view of what is doing in Literature upon the continent; and I 
shall have, in a good measure, the choice of my subject, for I 
shall select such books as I best understand.” Dr. Adams 
suggested, that as Dr. Maty had just then finished his 
Bibliothlque Britannique , which was a well-executed work, 
giving foreigners an account of British publications, he might, 
with great advantage assume him as an assistant. “ 7 fc, (said 
Johnson) the little black dog! I’d throw him into the 
Thames.” The scheme, however, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum books I find the following 
hints for his intended Review or Literary Journal: 11 The 
Annals of Literature , foreign as well as domestick. Imitate 
Le Clerc—Baylc—Barbeyrac. Infelicity of Journals in Eng¬ 
land. ‘Works of the learned.’ We cannot lake in all. 
Sometimes copy from foreign Journalists. Always tell.” 


“To Dit. Birch. 

“sir, March 29, 1755. 

“ I have sent some parts of my Dictionary, such as were 
at hand, for your inspection. The favour which I beg is, that 
if you do not like them, you will say nothing. . I am, Sir, 

“ Your most afiectionate humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

“To Mr. Samuel Johnson, 

“sir, Norfolk-street, April 23, 1755. 

“The part of your Dictionary which you have favoured 
me with the sight of has given me such an idea of the whole, 
that I most sincerely congratulate the publick upon the 
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acquisition of a work long wanted, and now executed with an 
industry, accuracy, and judgement, equal to the importance of 
the subject. You might, perhaps, have chosen one in which 
your genius would have appeured to more advantage, but you 
could not have fixed upon any other in which your labours 
would have done such substantial service to the present age 
and to posterity. I am glad that your health has supported 
the application necessary to the performance of so vast a task; 
and can undertake to promise you as one (though perhaps 
the only) reward of it, the approbation and thanks of every 
well-wisher to the honour of the English language. I am, 
with the greatest regard, Sir, 

“ Your most faithful and 

“ Most affectionate humble servant, 

“Tho. Birch.” 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has since distinguished himself so 
much in the science of Musick, and obtained a Doctor’s degree 
from the University of Oxford, had been driven from the 
capital by bad health, and was now residing at Lynne Regis in 
Norfolk. He had been so much delighted with Johnson’s 
Rambler, and the plan of his Dictionary, that when the great 
work was announced in the newspapers as nearly finished, he 
wrote to Dr. Johnson, begging to be informed when and in 
what manner his I Action ary would be published ; entreating, 
if it should be by subscription, or he should have any books at 
his own disposal, to be favoured with six copies for himself and 
friends. 

In answer to this application, Dr. Johnson wrote the follow¬ 
ing letter, of which (to use Dr. Burney's own words) “if it be 
remembered that it was written to an obscure young man, who 
at this lime had not distinguished himself even in his own 
profession, but whose name could never have reached the 
authour of The Rambler, the politeness and urbanity may be 
opposed to some of the stories which have been lately circulated 
of Dr. Johnson’s natural rudeness and ferocity.” 

“To Mr. Burney, in Lynn® Regis, Norfolk. 

“ sir, 

“If you imagine that by delaying my answer I in¬ 
tended to show any neglect of the notice with which you have 
favoured me, you will neither think justly of yourself nor of 
me. Your civilities were offered with too much elegance not 
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to engage attention; and I have too much pleasure in pleasing 
men like you, not to feci very sensibly the distinction which 
you have bestowed upon me. 

“Few consequences of my endeavours to please or to 
benefit mankind have delighted me more than your friendship 
thus voluntarily offered, which now I have it I hope to keep, 
because I hope to continue to deserve it. 

“ I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but shall 
be glad to have you direct your friends to Mr. Dodsley, 
because it was by his recommendation that 1 was employed in 
the wmk. 

“ When you have leisure to think again upon me, let me be 
favoured with another letter ; and another yet, when you have 
looked into my Dictionary. If you find faults, I shall 
endeavour to mend them ; if you find none, I shall think you 
blinded by kind partiality: but to have made you partial in 
his favour, will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Gough-sqimre, Fleet-street, 

“April 8, 1755," 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the 
principal charge of conducting the publication of Johnson’s 
Dictionary ; and as the patience of the proprietors was 
repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, by their expecting that 
the work would be compleated, within the time which Johnson 
had sanguinely supposed, the learned author was often goaded 
to dispatch, more especially as he had received all the copy 
money, by different drafts, a considerable time before he had 
finished his task. When the messenger who carried the last 
sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked him, “Well, what did 
he say ? ”—“ Sir, (answered the messenger) he said, thank 
Gon I have done with him.” “I am glad (replied Johnson, 
with a smile,) that he thanks God for any thing,” 1 It is 
remarkable, that those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted 
for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr, Millar and Mr. 
Strahan Millar, though himself no great judge of literature, 
had good sense enough to have for his friends very able men, 
to give him their opinion and advice in the purchase of 

3 Sir John Hawking p. 341, inserts two notes as having passed formally between 
An-lrew Millar and Johnson, to the above effect, I am assured this was not the case. 
In the way of incidental remark it was a pleasant play of raillery. To have deliberately 
written notes in such terms would have been morose. 
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copyright; the consequence of which was his acquiring a very 
large fortune, with great liberality. Johnson said of him, “I 
respect Millar, Sir; he has raised the price of literature.” The 
same praise may be justly given to Panckoucke, the eminent 
bookseller of Paris. Mr. Strahan’s liberality, judgement, and 
success, are well known. 

'* To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

“sir, 

“ It has been long observed, that men do not suspect faults 
which they do not commit; your own elegance of manners, 
and punctuality of complaisance, did not suffer you to impute 
to me that negligence of which I was guilty, and which I have 
not since atoned. I received both your letters, and received 
them with pleasure proportioned to the esteem which so short 
an acquaintance strongly impressed, and which 1 hope to 
confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid that gratifica¬ 
tion will be for a time withheld. 

“ I have, indeed, published my Book, 1 of which I beg to 
know your father’s judgement, and yours; and I have now 
staid long enough to watch its progress in the world. It has, 
you see, no patrons, and, I think, has yet had no opponents, 
except the criticks of the coffee-house, whose outcries are soon 
dispersed into the air, and are thought on no more; from this, 
therefore, I am at liberty, and think of taldnv the opportunity 
of this interval to make an excursion, and why not then into 
Lincolnshire ? or, to mention a stronger attraction, why not to 
dear Mr. Langton ? I will give the true reason, which I know 
you will approve:—I have a mother more than eighty years 
old, who has counted the days to the publication of my book, 
in hopes of seeing me; and to her, if I can disengage myself 
here, I resolve to go. 

“ As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a reason 
like this, will not deprive me of your esteem, I beg it may not 
lessen your kindness. I have very seldom received an offer of 
friendship which I so earnestly desire to cultivate and mature. 
I shall rejoice to hear from you, till I can see you, and will see 
you as soon as I can; for when the duty that calls me to 
Lichfield is discharged, my inclination will carry me to Lang¬ 
ton. I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, .or see the stars 


1 His Dictionary. 
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twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does not 
spread her volumes or utter her voice in vain. 

" Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this letter a pre¬ 
cedent for delay, or imagine that I approved the incivility that 
I have committed; for I have known you enough to love you, 
and sincerely to wish a further knowledge; and I assure you 
once more, that to live in a house that contains such a father 
and such a son, will be accounted a very uncommon degree of 
pleasure, by, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ May 6, 1755.’ 

“To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

"dear sir, 

“ I am grieved that you should think me capable of 
neglecting your letters; and beg you will never admit any 
such suspicion again. I purpose to come down next week, if 
you shall be there; or any other week, that shall be more 
agreeable to you. Therefore let me know. I can stay this 
visit but a week; but intend to make preparations for a longer 
stay next time ; being resolved not to lose sight of the 
University. How goes Apollonius ? 1 Don’t let him be 
forgotten. Some things of this kind must be done, to keep us 
up. Pay my compliments to Mr. Wise, and aU my other 
friends. I think to come to Kettel-I-Iall . 2 J am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ [London] May 13, 1755.” 

To the Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

"It is strange how many things will happen to inter¬ 
cept every pleasure, though it [be] only that of two friends 
meeting together. I have promised myself every day to 
inform you when you might expect me at Oxford, and have 
not been able to fix a time. The time, however, is, I think, at 

1 “A translation oi Apollonius Rhodiua was now intended by Mr. Warlon, 1 ' 

* (Kettel-Ball is on ancient tenement, adjoining to Trinity CoHcsc, bnlH about the 
year 1615 by Dr, Ralph Kcttol, then President, (or the accommodation oi Commoncre 
of that Society. In this ancient hosttl, then In a very ruinous state, about forty years 
alter Johnson had lodged tiiere, Mr. Windham and the present writer were accom¬ 
modated with two clianibets, of primitive uimnUclty, during the installation of the Duke 
of Portland as Chancellor of lie University of Oxford, in 1793. It has since been converted 
into a commodious private houso.—M.) 
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last come, and I promise myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one 
of the first nights of the next week. I am afraid my stay with 
you cannot be long; but what is the inference ? We must 
endeavour to make it cheerful. I wish your brother could 
meet us, that we might go and drink tea with Mr. Wise in a 
body. I hope ho will be at Oxford, or at his nest of British 
and Saxon antiquities. 1 I shall expect to see Spenser finished, 
and many other things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the 
Dutch. The Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world 
goes on as it did. Dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] Jane 10, 1755." 

To the Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, has an 
air of trifling which I would not willingly have among you; 
and which, I believe, you will not willingly impute to me, 
when 1 have told you, that since my promise, two of our 
partners 2 are dead, and that I was solicited to suspend my 
excursion till we could recover from our confusion. 

“ 1 have not laid aside my purpose; for every day makes 
me more impatient of staying from you. But death, you 
know, hears not supplications, nor pays any regard to the 
convenience of mortals. I hope now to see you next week; 
but next week is but another name for to-morrow, which has 
been noted for promising and deceiving. 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[London] June 24, 1755.” 

To the Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ I toed you that among the manuscripts are some things 
of Sir Thomas Moore. I beg you to pass an hour in looking 
on them, and procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first 
lines of each, to be compared with what I have; that I may 
know whether they are yet published. The manuscripts are 
these: 

“Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. Sir Thomas More. 

x. Fall of angels, a. Creation and fall of mankind. 3. 
Determination of the Trinity for the rescue of mankind. 4 

1 “ At Ellsfield, a village three miles from Oxford*” 
a “ Booksellers concerned in his Dictionary." 

I— *G l 
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Five lectures of our Saviour’s passion. 5. Of the institution 
of the Sacrament, three lectures. 6, How to receive the 
blessed body of our Lord sacramentally. 7. Neomenia, the 
new moon. 8 . De (risfi/ia, tiedio , pavore , et orations Christi 
ante captionem ejus. 

“Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. Q/t. 
Whether Ropet’s ? Pag. 3(13. De resignations Afagtti Sigiili 
in manus Jiegis per D. The mam Morum. Pag. 364. Mori 
Dejensio Atones. 

“ If you procure the young gentleman in the library to write 
out what you thinlr fit to be written, I will send to Mr. Prince 
the bookseller to pay him what you shall think proper 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all 
my friends. I am, Sir, 

“ Vour affectionate, &c 

"Sam. Johnson.” 

‘‘[London] Aug. 7, 1755.” 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English 
Language, being now at length published, in two volumes 
folio, the world contemplated with wonder so stupendous a 
work atchieved by one man, while other countries had thought 
such undertakings fit only for whole academics. Vast as his 
powers were, I cannot but think that his imagination deceived 
him, when he supposed that by constant application be might 
have performed the task in three years. Let the Preface be 
attentively perused, in which is given, in a clear, strong, and 
glowing style, a comprehensive, yet particular view of what he 
had done ; and it will be evident, that the time he employed 
upon it was comparatively short. I am unwilling to swell my 
book with long quotations from what is in every body’s 
hands, and I believe there are few prose compositions in the 
English language that are read with more delight, or arc more 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary discourse, 
One of its excellencies has always struck me with peculiar 
admiration; I mean the perspicuity with which he has ex¬ 
pressed abstract scientifick notions. As an,instance of this, 
I shall quote the following sentence: “ When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive 
series be formed of senses in their own nature collateral?” 
We have here an example, of what has been often, 6aid, and I 
believe with justice, that there is for every thought a certain 
nice adaptation of words which none other could equal, and 
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which, when a man has been so fortunate as to hit, he has 
attained, in that particular case, the perfection of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely necessary for 
the accumulation of authorities, and which alone may account 
for Johnson’s retentive mind being enriched with a very large 
and various store of knowledge and imagery, must have 
occupied several years. The Preface furnishes an eminent 
instance of a double talent, of which Johnson was fully con¬ 
scious. Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say, “There are two 
things which I am confident I can do very well: one is an 
introduction to any literary work, stating what it is to contain, 
and how it should be executed in the most perfect manner: 
the other is a conclusion, shewing from various causes why 
the execution has not been equal to what theauthour promised 
to himself and to the publick.” 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disappointed, 
when they find him displaying a perfect theory of lexico¬ 
graphical excellence, yet at the same time candidly and 
modestly allowing that he “had not satisfied his own 
expectations.” Here was a fair occasion for the exercise of 
Johnson’s modesty, when he was called upon to compare his 
own arduous performance, not with those of other individuals, 
(in which case his inflexible regard to truth would have been 
violated had he affected diffidence,) but with speculative 
perfection; as he, who can outstrip all his competitors in the 
race, may yet be sensible of his deficiency when he runs 
against time. Well might he say, that “ the English Dictionary 
was written with little assistance of the learned; ” for he told 
me, that the only aid which he received was a paper containing 
twenty etymologies, sent to him by a person then unknown, 
who he was afterwards informed was Dr. Pearce, Bishop of 
Rochester. The etymologies, though they exhibit learning 
and judgement, are not, I think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense work. The 
definitions have always appeared to me such astonishing 
proofs of acuteness of intellect and precision of language, as 
indicate a genius of the highest rank. This it is which marks 
the superior excellence of Johnson’s Dictionary over others 
equally or even more voluminous, and must have made it a 
work of- much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or 
Word-Books, as the Dutch call them. They, who will make 
the experiment of trying how they can define a few words of 
whatever nature, will soon be satisfied of the unquestionable 
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justice of this observation, which I can assure my readers is 
founded upon much study, and upon communication with 
more minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 
Thus, JVindward and Leeward, though directly of opposite 
meaning, are defined identically the same way; 1 as to which 
inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that his Preface 
announces that he was aware there might be many such in so 
immense a work; nor was he at all disconcerted when an 
instance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him 
how he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse: instead 
of making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once 
answered, “ Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.” His defi¬ 
nition of Network has been often quoted with sportive 
malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very plain. But to 
these frivolous censures no other answer is necessary than that 
with which we are furnished by his own Preface. “To 
explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse than that which 
is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be found. 
For as nothing can be proved but by supposing something 
intuitively known, and evident without proof, so nothing can 
be defined but by the use of words too plain to admit of 
definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into harder; as, 
burial , into sepulture or inter Hunt ; dry, into desurative ; dryness, 
into siccity or aridity; Jit\ into paroxism ; for, the easiest word, 
whatever it be, can never be translated into one move easy,” 

His introducing his own opinions, and even, prejudices, 
under general definitions of words, while at the same time the 
original meaning of the words is not explained, as his Tory, 
Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise , a and a few more, cannot be fully 

1 [He owns in his Prefituu the deficiency of the technical part of hia woik; and he 
said, tie should tie much obliged to me for definitions of nautical terms for his next 
edition, which he did not live to superintend.—U i/knky,] 

9 He thus defines Excise; “A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged 
not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by those to whom Excise 
is paid." The Commissioners of Excise being offended by this severe reflection, con¬ 
sulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney-General, to know whether redress could lw legally 
obtained. I wished to have procured for my readers a copy of the opinion which In* 
gave, and which may now be justly considered os history: but the mysterious secresy 
of office It seems would not permit it. I am, however, intormed by very good authority, 
that its Import was, that the passage might be considered as actionable; but that it 
would he more prudent in tne board nut to prosecute, Johnson never made the 
smallest alteration in this passage. We find he still retained his early prejudice against 
Excise} for in “ The idler, No. 65," there is the following very extraordinary 
paragraph: ” The authenticity of Clarendons history, though printed with the sanction 
of one of the first Universities of the world, had not an unexpected manuscript been 
happUy discovered, would, with the help of factious credulity, have heen brought into 
question, by the two lowest of all human beings, a Scribbler for a party, and a 
Commissioner of Excise." The persons to whom he alludes were Mr John Uldmixon, 
and George Duoket, Esq. 
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defended, and must be placed to the account of capricious 
and humorous indulgence. Talking to me upon this subject 
when we were at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private feelings 
in the composition of this work, than any now to be found in 
it. “ You know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite 
interest. When I came to the Renegade, after telling that 
it meant ‘ one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter,' I added, 
Sometimes we say a Gower. Thus it went to the press: but 
the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out.” 

Let it, however, be remembered, that this indulgence does 
not display itself only in sarcasm towards others, but some¬ 
times in playful allusion to the notions commonly entertained 
of his own laborious task. Thus : “ Grub-street , the name of 
a street in London, much inhabited by writers of small 
histories, dictionaries , and temporary poems; whence any 
mean production is called Grub-street''—“Lexicographer , a 
writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge." 

At the time when he was concluding his very eloquent 
Preface, Johnson’s mind appears to have been in such a state 
of depression, that we cannot contemplate without wonder 
the vigorous and splendid thoughts which so highly distinguish 
that performance. “I (says he) may surely be contented 
without the praise of perfection, which if I could obtain in 
this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me ? I have pro¬ 
tracted my work till most of those whom I wished to please 
have sunk into the grave; and success and miscarriage are 
empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, 
having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise.” 
That this indifference was rather a temporary than an habitual 
feeling, appears, I think, from his letters to Mr. Warton; and 
however he may have been affected for the moment, certain it 
is that the honours which his great work procured him, both 
at home and abroad, were very grateful to him. His friend 
the Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, presented it 
to the Academia delta Crusca. That Academy sent Johnson 
their Vocabolario, and the French Academy sent him their 
JDidionnaire, which Mr. Langton had the pleasure to convey 
to him. 

It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclusion of 
his Preface should be expressed in terms so desponding, when 
it is considered that the authour was then only in his forty- 
sixth year. But we must ascribe its gloom to that miserable 
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dejection of spirits to which he was constitutionally subject, 
and which was aggravated by the death of his wife two years 
before. I have heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of 
rank and elegance, that “his melancholy was then at its 
meridian.” It pleased Goo to grant him almost thirty years 
of life after this time \ and once when he was in a placid frame 
of mind, he was obliged to own to me that he had enjoyed 
happier days, and had many more friends, since that gloomy 
hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that “ most of those whom he wished to 
please had sunk into the grave; ” and hi 3 case at forty-five was 
singularly unhappy, unless the circle of his friends was very 
narrow. I have often thought, that as longevity is generally 
desired, and I believe, generally expected, it would be wise to 
be continually adding to the number of our friends, that the loss 
of some may be supplied by others. Friendship, “the wine 
of life," should, like a well-stocked cellar, be thus continually 
renewed ; and it is consolatory to think, that although we can 
seldom add what will equal the generous first growths of our 
youth, yet friendship becomes insensibly old in much less time 
than is commonly imagined, and not many years arc required 
to make it very mellow and pleasant. Warmth will, no doubt, 
make a considerable difference. Men of affectionate temper 
and bright fancy will coalesce a great deal sooner than those 
who are cold and dull. 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured to illustrate 
was, at a subsequent period of his life, the opinion of Johnson 
himself. He said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ If a man does not 
make new acquaintance as he advances through life, ho will 
soon find himself left alone. A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendship in constant repair 

The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, whose notions and habits of life 
were very opposite to his, but who was ever eminent for litera¬ 
ture and vivacity, sallied forth with a little Jen £ Esprit upon 
the following passage in his Grammar of the English Tongue, 
prefixed to the Dictionary: “ II seldom, perhaps never, 
begins anjr but the_ first syllable.” In an essay printed in 
“the Public Advertiser,” this lively writer enumerated many 
instances in opposition to this remark 5 for example, “ The 
authour of this observation must be a man of a quick appre¬ 
hension , and of a most compre-hensive genius.” The position 
is undoubtedly expressed with too much latitude. ■ 

This light .sally, we may suppose, made no great impression 
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011 our Lexicographer; for we find that he did not alter the 
passage till many years afterwards. 1 

He had the pleasure ol being treated in a very different 
manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in the following 
complimentary Epigram: 

“On Johnson's Dictionary. 

“ Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance, 

That one English soldier will beat ten of France; 

’Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

Our odds are still gteater, still greater our men ; 

In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may toil. 

Can their strength he compar’d to Loclcc, Newton, and Boyle? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow’rs, 

Their verse-men and prose-men, then match them with ours I 
First ShaUspcme and Milton, like Gods in the fight. 

Have put their whole drama and epick to flight; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 

And Johnson, well-arm'd like a hero of yore, 
lias beat forty French,* and will beat forty more I ” 

Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his benevolence, 
quickness of apprehension, and admirable art of composition, 
in the assistance which he gave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, 
father of the blind lady whom he had humanely received under 
his roof. Mr. Williams had followed the profession of physick 
in Wales; but having a very strong propensity to the study 
of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious advances 
towards a discovery of the longitude, and repaited to London 
in hopes of obtaining the great parliamentary reward. He 
failed of success; but Johnson having made himself master of 
his principles and experiments, wrote for him a pamphlet, 
published in quarto, with the following title; “An Account of 
an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact 
Theory of the Variation of the Magnetical Needle; with a 
Table of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in 
Europe, from the year 166o to 1680.” t To diffuse it more 
extensively, it was accompanied with an Italian translation on 
the opposite page, which it is supposed was the work of Signor 
Baretti, 8 , an Italian of considerable literature, who having come 

l In the third edition, published in >773, he left out the words ptrhaj* ttevtr, and 
added the following paragraph; , . ' , , 

* It sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words compounded, as olotM-fuad, 
or derived from the Latin, as comprehend d>" 

9 The number of the French . Academy employed In settling their language, 

8 [This .ingenious foreigner, who was a native of Pifedmont. came to England about 
the year 1753, and died in London, May 5 » 1789* A very candid and judicious account 
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to England a few years before, had been employed in the 
capacity both of a language master and an authour, and formed 
an intimacy with Dr. Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson pre¬ 
sented to the Bodleian Library. 1 On a blank leaf of it is 
pasted a paragraph cut out of a newspaper, containing an 
account of the death and character of Williams, plainly written 
by Johnson. 2 

In July this year he had formed some scheme of mental im¬ 
provement, the particular purpose of which does not appear. 
But we find in his “Prayers and Meditations,” p. 25, a prayer 
entitled, “ On the Study of Philosophy, as an instrument 
of living;” and after it follows a note, “This study was not 
pursued.” 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in his Journal the 
following scheme of life, for Sunday : “ Having lived ’’ (ns he 
with tenderness of conscience expresses himself) "not without 
an habitual reverence for the Sabbath, yet without that attention 
to its religious duties which Christianity requires 

“ r. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep early 
on Saturday. 

“2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

“ 3. To examine the tenour of my life, and particularly the 
last week; and to mark my advances in religion, or recession 
from it. 

“4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps as 
are at hand. 

“ 5. To go to church twice. 

“6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or 
practical. 

“ 7. To instruct my family. 

“ 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil contracted 
in the week.” 


In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his Dictionary 
had not set him above the necessity of “making provision for the 

of him and Ms works, ^betzinning with the words, "So much asperity,' 1 nod written, 
it is believed, by a. distinguished dignitary in the church, may be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, for that year, pr 469,—M.J 
1 See note by Mr, Warton, p. 164 tfrom which it appears tiiat f * rath “in the next 
note means the lath of July, *755.—Ah) 

8 On Saturday the 12th, about twelve at night, died Mb Zaclmriah Williams, in his 
eighty-third year, after an illness of eight months, in full powchwon of his mental faculties, 
tie has been long known to philosophers and seamen lor his skill in magneiism, and his 
proposal to ascertain the longitude by a peculiar aystem of the compass, He was a man 
of indu-M-y indefatigable, of conversation ii.oflensivo, patient of adversity and diseuHu, 
eminently sober, temperate, and pious \ and worthy to have ended life will* bettor 
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day that was passing over him.” 1 No royal or noble patron 
extended a munificent hand to give independence to the man 
who had conferred stability on the language of his country. 
We may feel indignant that there should have been such un¬ 
worthy neglect; but we must, at the same time, congratulate 
ourselves, when we consider, that to this very neglect, operating 
to rouse the natural indolence of his constitution, we owe many 
valuable productions, which otherwise, perhaps, might never 
have appeared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the money 
for which he had contracted to write his Dictionary. We have 
seen that the reward of his labour was only fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds; and when the expence of amanuenses and 
paper, and other-articles, are deducted, his clear profit was very 
inconsiderable. I once said to him, “ I am sorry, Sir, you did not 
get more for your Dictionary.” His answer was, “I am sorry 
too. But it was very well. The booksellers are generous 
liberal-minded men.” He, upon all occasions, did ample 
justice to their character in this respect. He considered them 
as the patrons of literature; and, indeed, although they have 
eventually been considerable gainers by his Dictionary, it is to 
them that we owe its having been undertaken and carried 
through at the risk of great expence, for they were not absolutely 
sure of being indemnified. 

On the first day of this year 2 we find from his private de¬ 
votions, that he had then recovered from sickness, 8 and in Feb¬ 
ruary, that his eye was restored to its use. 4 The pious gratitude 
with which he acknowledges mercies upon every occasion is very 
edifying; as is the humble submission which he breathes, when 
it is the will of his heavenly Father to try him with afflictions. 
As such.dispositions .become the state of man here, and are the 
true effects of religious discipline, we cannot but venerate in 
Johnson one pf the most exercised minds that our holy religion 
hath ever formed. If there be any thoughtless enough to sup- 


1 [Ho was so far from being “eec above the necessity of making provision for the day 
that was passing over him, 1 * that lie appears to have been in this year In great pecuniary 
distress, having been arrested for dobt: on which occasion his friend, Samuel Richardson, 
became his surety, See a letter from Johnson Lo him, oh the subject, dated Feb., tp, 1756. 
Richardson’s Correspondence, vol. y. p. 383,—-M,J . 

3 [In April in tills year, Johnson wrote a letter to Dr. Toseph Warton, in. consequence 
of having rend n few pages of that gentleman's newly published “ Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope. The only paragraph In it that respects Johnson’s personal his¬ 
tory is this: u For my part I have not lately done much. I have been ill in the winter, 


4to. 1806,—Mr] 

* Prayers and Meditations. 


4 Ibid, ay. 
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pose such exercise the weakness of a great understanding, let 
them look up to Johnson, and be convinced that what he so 
earnestly practised must have a rational foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in octavo, of 
his folio Dictionary, and a few essays in a monthly publication, 
“The Universal Visiter.” Christopher Smart, with whose 
unhappy vacillation of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one 
of the stated undertakers of this miscellany; and it was to assist 
him that Johnson sometimes employed his pen. All the essays 
marked with two asterisks have been ascribed to him ; but I am 
confident, from internal evidence, that of these, neither “The 
Life of Chaucer,” “ Reflections on the State of Portugal,” nor an 
“Essay on Architecture,” were written by him. I am equally 
confident, upon the same evidence, that he wrote, “ Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture;”! being the sequel of a very inferiour 
essay on the same subject, and which, though carried on as if 
by the same hand, is both in thinking and expression so far 
above it, and so strikingly peculiar, as to leave no doubt of 
its true parent; and that he also wrote “ A Dissertation on the 
State of Literature and Authours/’t and “A Dissertation on 
the Epitaphs written by Pope." * The last of these, indeed, he 
afterwards added to his “ Idler.” Why the essays truly written 
by him are marked in the same manner with some which he 
did not write, I cannot explain; but with deference to those 
who have ascribed to him the three essays which I have re¬ 
jected they want all the charactcristical marks of Johnsonian 
composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to 
another monthly publication, entitled “The Literary Maga¬ 
zine, or Universal Review ; ” * the first number of which 
came out in May this year. 'What were his emoluments from 
this undertaking, and what other writers were employed in it, I 
have riot discovered. He continued to write in it, with inter¬ 
missions, till the fifteenth number; and I think that he never 
gave better proofs of the force, acuteness, and vivacity of his 
mind, than in this miscellany, whether we consider his original 
essays, or his reviews of the works of others. The “Prelimin¬ 
ary Address ” t to the publick, is a proof how this great man 
could embellish, with the graces of superiour composition, even 
so trite a thing as the plan of a magazine! 

His original essays are, “An Introduction to the Political 
State of Great Britain; ” t “ Remarks on the Militia Bill; "t 
“ Observations on his Britannick Majesty’s Treaties with the 
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Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel;"! 
“Observations on the Present Stale of Affairs;”! and, “Memoirs 
of Frederick III. King of Prussia.” f In all these he displays ex¬ 
tensive political knowledge and sagacity, expressed with uncom¬ 
mon energy and perspicuity, without any of those words which 
he sometimes took a pleasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browne; of whose “ Christian Morals ” he this year 
gave an edition, with his “ Life ” * prefixed to it, which is one 
of Johnson's best biographical performances. In one instance 
only in these essays has he indulged his Brown ism. Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to me, as having at once 
convinced him that Johnson was the authour of the “ Memoirs 
of the King of Prussia.” Speaking of the pride which the old 
King, the father of his hero, took in being master of the tallest 
regiment in Europe, he says, “To review this towering regiment 
was his daily pleasure; and to perpetuate it was so much his 
care, that when he met a tall woman he immediately commanded 
one of his Titanian retinue to marry her, that they might pro¬ 
pagate procerity." For this Anglo-Latin word procerity , John¬ 
son had, however, the authority of Addison. 

His reviews are of the following books: “Birch’s History 
of the Royal Society; ” t " Murphy’s Gray’s-Inn Journal;" f 
“ Warton’s Essay on the Writinp and Genius of Pope, Yol. I.”+ 
“ Hampton’s Translation of Polybius; ” t “ Blackwell’s Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustusf “ Russel’s Natural History of 
Aleppo; ”f “ Sir Isaac Newton’s Arguments in Proof of a Deity;”! 
“Borlase’s History of the Isles of Scilly;”! “Holme’s Experi¬ 
ments on Bleaching; ”! “Browne’s Christian Moralst “ Hales 
on distilling Sea-Water, Ventilators in Ships, and curing an ill 
Taste in Milk;” ! “ Lucas’s Essay on Waters;”! “ Keith’s Cata¬ 
logue of the Scottish Bishops; ”! “ Browne’s History of 
Jamaica! “ Philosophical Transactions, Vol, XLIX. ”! “ Mrs. 
Lennox’s Translation of Sully’s Memoirs; ” * “ Miscellanies by 
Elizabeth Harrison;”! “ Evans’s Map and Account of the Middle 
Colonies in America;”! “Letter on the Case of Admiral 
Byng; ” * “ Appeal to the People concerning Admiral Byng* 
“ Hanway’s Eight Days Journey, and Essay on Tea* “The 
Cadet* a Military Treatise;’’! “Some further Particulars in Rela¬ 
tion to the Case of Admiral Byng, b)' a Genllemanof Oxford;” * 
“ The Conduct of the Ministry relating to the present War im¬ 
partially examined; ” ! “A Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil.”* All these; from internal evidence, were 
written by Johnson: some of them I know he avowed, and 
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have marked them with an asterisk accordingly. Mr Thomas 
Davis indeed, ascribed to hmi the Review of Mr. Burke’s “ In¬ 
quiry into the Origin of our ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful;” 
and Sir John Hawkins, with equal discernment, has inserted 
it in his collection of Johnson’s works : whereas it has no re¬ 
semblance to Johnson’s composition, and is well known to have 
been written by Mr. Murphy, who has acknowledged it to me 
and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson’s political 
character, which has been misrepresented as abjectly submissive 
to power, that his “ Observations on the present State of Affairs,” 
glow with as animated a spirit of constitutional liberty as can 
be found any where. Thus he begins: “ The time is now come, 
in which every Englishman expects to be informed of the national 
affairs; and in which he has a right to have that expectation 
gratified. For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, or those 
whom vanity or interest make the followers of ministers, con¬ 
cerning the necessity of confidence in our governours, and the 
presumption of prying with profane eyes into the recesses of 
policy, it is evident that this reverence can be claimed only by 
counsels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in deliber¬ 
ation. But when a design has ended in miscarriage or success, 
when every eye and every ear is witness to general discontent, 
or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to disentangle 
confusion and illustrate obscurity; to shew by what causes 
every event was produced, and in what effects it is likely to 
terminate ; to lay down with distinct particularity what rumour 
always huddles in general exclamation, or perplexes by in¬ 
digested narratives; to shew whence happiness or calamity is 
derived, and whence it may be expected; and honestly to lay 
before the people what inquiry can gather of the past, and con¬ 
jecture can estimate of the future." 

Here we have it assumed as an incontrovertible principle, 
that in this country the people are the superintendents of the 
conduct and measures of those by whom government is 
administered; of the beneficial effect of which the present 
reign afforded an illustrious example, when addresses from all 
parts of the kingdom controulcd an audacious attempt to 
introduce a new power subversive of the crown. 

1 A' still stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears in his 
review of an “ Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucas,” of whom, 
after describing him as a man well known to the world for his 
daring defiance of power, when he thought it exerted on the 
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side of wrong, he thus speaks : “ The Irish Ministers drove 
him from his native country by a proclamation, in which they 
charge him with crimes of which they never intended to be 
called to the proof, and oppressed him by methods equally 
irresistible by guilt and innocence. 

“Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been the 
friend of his country, be received in every other place as a 
confessor of liberty; and let the tools of power be taught in 
time, that they may rob, but cannot impoverish.” 

Some of his reviews in this Magazine are very short accounts 
of the pieces noticed, and I mention them only that 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion of the works may be known; but many 
of them are examples of elaborate criticism, in the most 
masterly style. In his review of the “ Memoirs of the Court of 
Augustus,” lie lias the resolution to think and speak from his 
own mind, regardless of the cant transmitted from age to age, 
in praise of the ancient Romans. Thus : “ I know not why 
any one but a school-boy in his declamation should whine 
over the Commonwealth of Rome, which grew great only by the 
misery of the rest of mankind. The Romans, like others, as 
soon as they grew rich, grew corrupt; and in their corruption 
sold the lives and freedoms of themselves, and of one another." 
Again, “A people, who while they were poor robbed mankind ; 
and as soon as they became rich, robbed one another.” In his 
review of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, published by 
Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many hands, he gives an 
eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and candour. “ The 
authours of'the essays in prose seem generally to have imitated, 
or tried to imitate, the copiousness and luxuriance of Mrs. 
Rowe. This, however, is not all their praise; they have 
laboured to add to her brightness of imagery, her purity of 
sentiments. The poets have had Dr. Watts before their eyes; 
a writer, who, if he stood not in the. first class of genius, 
compensated that defect by a ready application of his powers to 
the promotion of piety. The attempt to employ the ornaments 
of romance in the decoration of religion, was, I think, first made 
by Mr. Movie's Martyrdom of Theodora ; but Boyle's philo¬ 
sophical studies did not allow him time for the cultivation 
of style: and the completion of the great design was reserved 
for Mrs. Rowe. Dr. Watts "ms one of the first who taught the 
Dissenters to write and speak like other men, by shewing them 
that elegance might consist-with piety. They would have both, 
done honour to a better society, for they had that charity which 
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might well make their failings be forgotten, and with which the 
whole Christian world wish for communion. They were pure 
from all the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is 
become a favourite that the universal church has hitherto 
detested 1 

“ This praise the general interest of mankind requires to be 
given to writers who please and do not corrupt, who instruct 
and do not weary. But to them all human eulogies are vain, 
whom I believe applauded by angels, and numbered with the 
just.” 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway’s violent 
attack upon that elegant and popular beverage, shews how very 
well a man of genius can write upon the slightest subject, when 
he writes, as the Italians say, con amort \ 1 suppose no person 
ever enjoyed with more relish the infusion of that fragrant leaf 
than Johnson. The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 
were so great, that his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong, not to have been extremely relaxed by such an 
intemperate use of it. He assured me, that he never felt the 
least inconvenience from it; which is a proof that the fault of 
his constitution was rather a too great tension of fibres, than 
the contrary. Mr. Hanway wrote an angry answer to Johnson’s 
review of his Essay on Tea, and Johnson, after a full and 
deliberate pause, made a reply to it; the only instance, I 
believe, in the whole course of his life when he condescended 
to oppose any thing that was written against him. I suppose 
when he thought of any of his little antagonists, he was ever 
justly aware of the high sentiment of Ajax in Ovid :■ 

"Isle tulit pretiim jam nunc certaminis hi jus, 

Qui, ct)vi m'etus erit, mccum certasseferctur." 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself so open to 
ridicule, that Johnson’s animadversions upon his attack were 
chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the cause of Admiral 
Byng is highly to the honour of his heart and spirit. Though 
Voltaire affects to be witty upon the fate of that unfortunate 
officer, observing that he was shot “pour encourages- les a litres,” 
the nation has long been satisfied that his life was sacrificed to 
the political fervour of the times. In the vault belonging to 
the Torringlon family, in the church of Southill, in Bedford* 
shire, there is the following Epitaph upon his monument, 
which I have transcribed : 
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“TO THE PERPETUAL DlSCRACE 
of publick Justice, 

The Honourable John Bvng, Esq, 

Admiral of the Blue, 

Fell a Martyr to political 
Persecution, 

March 14, in the Year 1757; 
when Bravery and Loyalty 
WERE INSUFFICIENT SECURITIES 

for the Life and Honour of 
A Naval Officer.” 

Johnson’s most exquisite critical essay in the Literary 
Magazine, and indeed any where, is his review of Soame 
Jenyns’s “Inquiry into the Origin of Evil." Jenyns was 
possessed of lively talents, and a style eminently pure and easy, 
and could very happily play with a light subject, either in prose 
or verse; but when he speculated on that most difficult and 
excruciating quesiion, the Origin of Evil, he “ventured far 
beyond his depth,” and accordingly, was exposed by Johnson, 
both with acute argument and brilliant wit I remember when 
the late Mr. Bicknell's humourous performance, entitled “ The 
Musical Travels of Joel Collyer,” in which a slight attempt is 
made to ridicule Johnson, was ascribed to Soame Jenyns, 
“ Ha 1 (said Johnson) I thought I had given him enough of it.” 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by ihy friend Mr. 
Courtenay in his “ Poetical Review of the literary and moral 
Character of Dr. Johnson a performance of such merit, that 
had I not been honoured with a very kind and partial notice 
in it, I should echo the sentiments of men of the first taste 
loudly in its praise: 

** When specious sophists wilh presumption scan 
The source of evil hidden still from man j 
Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
To rival St. John, and his scholar i'ope: 

Though metaphysicks sprend the gloom of night, 

JJy reason’s star he guides our aching sight; 

The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the way 
To pathless wnstes, where wilder’d sages stray j 
Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns stands, 

And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands.” 1 

1 Some time after Dr. Johnson's death, there appeared in the news-papers and 
magazines an illiberal and petulant attack upon him, in the form of an Epitaph, under the 
name of Mr. Soame Jenyns. very unworthy of that gentleman, who had quietly sub¬ 
mitted to the critical lash while Johnson Uvea. It assumed, as characteristlcksdfhim, all 
the vulgar circumstances of abuse which had circulated amongst the ignorant. It was an 
unbecoming Indulgence of puny resentment, at a time when he himself waa at a very 
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This year Mi William Payne, biothei of the respectable 
bookseller of that name, published “An Introduction to the 
Game of Draughts," to which Johnson contnhuled a Dedica 
tion to the Earl of Rochfoid/ and a Pit face/ both of which 
aie admu ably adapted to the treatise to which they .ire prefixed. 
Johnson, I believe, did not play at draughts aftei Itaving College, 
by which he suffeted , foi it would have a (folded him an 
innocent soothing lelief irom the melancholy which distiesscd 
him so often. I have heard him regiet that he had 110L learnt 
to play at cards, and the game of diaughls we know is 
peculiaily calculated to fix the attention without straining it. 
Iheieis a composure and giavity in draughts which insensibly 
tranqudhses the mind; and, accordingly the Dutch die fond of 
it, as they are of smoaking, of the sedative influence of which, 
though he himself never smoaked, lie had a high opinion. 1 
Besides, thcie is in diaughts some eseicise of the faculties; 
and, accordingly, Johnson wishing to dignify the subject in 
his Dedication with what is most estimable in it, obseivcs, 
“Tiiflers may find oi make any thing a tufle: bui since it is 
the gieat chaiactenstick of a wise man to see events in their 
causes, to obviate consequences, and ascertain contingencies, 
youi Loidship will think nothing a tufle by which the mind is 
inuied to caution, foresight, and cucumspection.” 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he did not 
disdain to take by his pen, as a man whose piofession was 
hteratuie, he this year accepted of a guinea from Mr, Robert 
Dodsley, for wilting the uitioduction to “The LonJon 
Chiomclc,” an evening news-paper, and even in so slight a 
peifoimance exhibited peculiar talents. This Chronicle still 

ndv inrLd age, and had u near piospeU of descending to tin. grave I was truly aony foi 
it, for he u is then become an avowed, and (as ray Lord Bishop of London, who hid a 
serious censers ition with linn on the subject, assures me) a sincere Clu 1st) in lie could 
not expert th it Johnson a numerous Iriends would p iticmly be u to h ivc the memory of 
their musU r stigmxti/ul by no mean pen, bui that, at least, one would bt found to letort. 
According!} this unjust and snrenstick Lpit&ph wn p met tn the t>*uno publick field by an 
rnibwer, in terms by no means soft, raid suth is w uuou pruvoumon only could justify. 

“ KPITAI’H, 

Prc/arrd /at a ctcaiutc not quite rtcid^A 
M Hr hi Iks a little ugly nauseous elf, 

\\ ho judging only from its wretched self, 

Feebly attempted, oetuUm and vain, 

The * Ongm of fcvfl to explim. 

A mighty Genius at this elf displeas’d, 

With a strong cutick grisp the urchin squre?'d. 

For thirty years its coward spleen it kept, 
liU m the dust the miglity Genius slept 
Then stunk and fretted m expiring Miuff, 

And blink d at Johnson with its 1 ist poor puff ” 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit, p 48 (Aug xp) 
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subsists, and from vvliat I observed, when I was abroad, has 
a more extensive circulation upon the Continent than any of 
the E'glisli news-papers. It was constantly read by Johnson 
himself; and it is but just to observe, that it has all along 
been distinguished for good sense, accuracy, moderation, and 
delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been communicated 
to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has done 
himself considerable credit by his own writings. “ Sitting with 
Dr. Johnson one morning alone, he asked me if I had known 
Dr. Madden, who was authour of the premium-scheme 1 in 
Ireland. On my answering in the affirmative, and also that I 
had for some years lived in his neighbourhood, &c. he begged 
of me that when I returned to Ireland, I would endeavour to 
procure for him a poem of Dr Madden’s called “Boulter’s 
Monument.” 2 The reason (said he) why I wish for it, is this: 
when Dr, Madden came to London he submitted that work to 
my castigation j and I remember I blotted a great many lines, 
and might have blotted many more without making the poem 
worse. 8 However, the Doctor was very thankful, and very 
generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was to me at that 
time a great sum.” 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition of 
Shakspeare with notes. He issued proposals of considerable 
length, 4 in which he shewed that he perfectly well knew, what 
variety of research such an undertaking required; but his 
indolence prevented him from pursuing it with that diligence 
which alone can collect those scattered facts, that genius, how¬ 
ever acute, penetrating, and luminous, cannot discover by its 
own Force. It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied 


i [In the College of Dublin, four quarterly Examinations of the sttulenlB are hold m 
each year, in various prescribed branches ol literature and science; and premiums, con* 
aistinu of books impressed with the College Arms are adjudged by Examiners (composed 
generally of the junior Fellows), to those who have most distinguished (hetiiindves in 
tta several classes, after a very rigid trial, which lasts two days. *his regulation, 
which has subsisted about seventy years, has been attended with the most uenencini 

Cff Dr? Sftiiiu«l Madden was the first proposer of premiums in that University. They 
were invUmted about the year J 734 1 He was also one of the founders oT the Dublin 
SocmrY for the rucouragement of arts and agriculture. ;In addition to the premiums 
which were and are still annually given by that society for this purpose* Ur. Madden 
gave others from his own fund. Hence he was usually called Premium Madden. 

amr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland. He died 
Sept. *7, 17451. at which time he was, for the thirteenth tune, one of the Lords Justices 
of that kingdom. Johnson speaks of him in high terms oi commendation, in hp Life 

°^tS?MiS£ir wrole verjTbad verses. V. those prefixed to Inland's Life .of Philip 

° f ^TheyKwf'been 5 reprinted by Mr. Malone in the Preface to his edition of Shakspeare. 
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activity was for the moment so vigorous, that he promised 
his work should be published before Christmas, 1757. 
Yet nine years elapsed before it saw the light. His throes 
in bringing it forth had been severe and remittent; and 
at last we may almost conclude that the Ccesarian opera¬ 
tion was performed by the knife of Churchill, whose 
upbraiding satire, I dare say, made Johnson’s friends urge 
him to dispatch. 

“ He for subscribers baits his hook, 

And lakes your cash; but where’s the book? 

No matter whcie ; wise fear, you know, 

Forbids the robbing of a foe ; 

But what, to serve our piivatc ends, 

Forbids the cheating of our friends?" 

About this period he was offered a living of considerable 
value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter into holy 
orders. It was a rectory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the father 
of his much-valued friend. But he did not accept of it; partly 
1 believe from a conscientious motive, being persuaded that 
his temper and habits rendered him unfit for that assiduous 
and familiar instruction of the vulgar and ignorant, which he 
held to be an essential duty in a clergyman; and partly 
because his love of a London life was bo strong, that he would 
have thought himself an exile in any other place, particularly if 
residing in the country. Whoever would wish to see his 
thoughts upon that subject displayed in their full force, may 
peruse the Adventurer, Number 126. 

In 1757 it does not appear that he published any thing, 
except some of those articles in the Literary Magazine, which 
have been mentioned. That magazine, after Johnson ceased 
to write in it, gradually declined, though the popular epithet of 
Antigallican was added to it; and in July 1758 it expired. 
He probably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this year, 
and he dictated a speech on the subject of an address 
to the Throne, after the expedition to Rocbfort, which 
was delivered by one of his friends, I know not in what 
publick meeting. It is printed in the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine for October 1783 as his, and bears sufficient marks of 
authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr, Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, 
Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the following letter from 
Johnson to the venerable authour of “Dissertations on the 
History of Ireland.” 
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“To Charles O’Connor, Esq . 1 

“ SIR, 

“ I have lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, seen 
your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to solicit a pro¬ 
secution of your design. Sir William Temple complains that 
Ireland is less known than any other country, as to its ancient 
state. The natives have had little leisure, and little encourage¬ 
ment for enquiry; and strangers, not knowing the language, 
have had no ability. 

“ I have long wished that the Irish literature were cultivated. 2 
Ireland is known by tradition to have been once the seat of 
piety and learning; and surely it would be very acceptable to 
all those who are curious either in the original of nations, or 
the affinities of languages, to be further informed of the revolu¬ 
tion of a people so ancient, and once so illustrious. 

“What relation there is between the Welsh and Irish 
language, or between the language of Ireland and that of 
Biscay, deserves enquiry. Of these provincial and unextended 
tongues, it seldom happens that more than one are understood 
by any one man : and, therefore, it seldom happens that a fair 
comparison can be made, I hope you will continue .to culti¬ 
vate this kind of learning, which has too long lain neglected, 
and which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion for another 
century, may, perhaps, uever be retrieved. As I wish well to 
all useful undertakings, I would not forbear to let you know 
how much you deserve in my opinion, from all lovers of study, 
and how much pleasure your work has given to, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, April 9,1757.” 

“To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 


“dear sir, 

1 “ Dr, Marsili of Padua, a learned gentleman, and 

.good Latin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. I have given him 

1 [Of this gentleman, who died at his seat at Bnllinegare, In the county of 
Roscommon in Ireland, July 1.1791, u> his Sand year, some account may be found in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine of that date. Of the work here alluded to by Dr. Johnson— 
“Dissertations on the History of Ireland"—a second and much improved edition was 
published by the autbour in 1766.—M.J ' , , T v 

a 'i'he celebrated oratour. Mr, Flood, has shown himself to be of Dr. Johnsons 
opinion i having by his will bequeathed his estate, alter the death of his wife Lady 
Frances to the University or Dublin; desiring that immediately after the said estate 
Shall come into their possession, they shall appoint two profowws, one1 for the1 study of 
the native Erse or Irish language, and the other for the study of Irish antiquities ana 
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a letter to Dr. lluddesford, 1 and shall be glad if you will 
introduce him, and shew him any thing in Oxford. 

“ I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

“I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently come yet. 
You might write to me now and then, if you were good for 
any thing. But honores mutant mom. Professors forget their 
friends. 2 I shall certainly complain to Miss Jones. 8 I am, 

“ Vour, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“[T.ondon] June 21, 1757. 

“Please to make my compliments to Mr. Wise.” 

Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract from the 
review of his Dictionary in the BibUothhgue dcs Savons, ' and a 
list of subscribers to his Shakspeare, which Mr. Burney had 
procured in Norfolk, he wrote the following answer j 

“To Mr. Burney, in Lynne, Norfouc. 

“ SIR, 

“ That I may show myself sensible of your favours, and 
not commit the same fault a second time, I make hasLe to 
answer the letter which I received this morning. The truth is, 
the other likewise was received, and I wrote an answer; but 
being desirous to transmit you some proposals and receipts, I 
waited till I could find a convenient conveyance, and day was 
passed after day, till other things drove it from my thoughts; 
yet not so, but that I remember with great pleasure your com¬ 
mendation of my Dictionary. Your praise was welcome, not 
only because I believe it was sincere, but because praise has 
been very scarce. A man of your candour will be surprised 
when I tell you, that among all my acquaintance there were 
only two, who upon the publication of my book did not 

Irish history, and for the study of any other Euiupean language illustrative nl, or 
auxiliary to, the study of lush antiquities or Irish history; and that they shall give 
yearly two Mural premiums tor two compositions, one in verse, ami the other in prose, 
in the Irish language. 

[Since the above was written, Mr. FIuoJ's Will bos been set aside, after a trial at 
bar, In the Court of Exchequer in Ireland,—M,] 

1 v Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor. 1 * 

* “ Mi. Warton was elected Plus'us; or of Poetry at Oxford in the preceding year." 

* “ Miss Jones lived at Oxford, and was often of our parties. She was a very Ingenious 
poetess, and published a volume of poems; and, on the whole, was a most sensible, 
agreeable, and amiable woman. She was sister to the Reverend River Junes, Chanter 
of Clirist-Churcb cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the Chantrat, I bave 
beard him often address her in this passages from 'II Px nseboso:’ 

1 Thee, Chanlrcss, oft the woods among 
I woo,’ te. 

She died unmarried." 

* Torn, III, p. 48a, 
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endeavour to depress me with threats of censure from the 
publick, or with objections learned from those who had learned 
them from my own preface. Your’s is the only letter of good¬ 
will that I have received; though, indeed, I am promised 
something of that sort from Sweden. 

" How my new edition 1 will be received I know not; the 
subscription has not been very successful. I shall publish 
about March. 

“ If you can direct me how to send proposals, I should wish 
that they were in such hands. 

“I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with which you 
favoured me, you mentioned your lady. May I enquire after 
her? In return for the favours which you have shewn me, it is 
not much to tell you, that I wish you and her all that can con¬ 
duce to your happiness. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

11 Gough-square, Dec. *4, 1757 .” 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and pleasant 
a state of existence, as constitutional unhappiness ever per¬ 
mitted him to enjoy. 

“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langtun, Lincolnshire. 

"dearest sir, 

“I must have indeed slept very fast, not to have been 
awakened by your letter. None of your suspicions are true; 
I am not much richer than when you left me; and, what is 
worse, my omission of an answer to your first letter, will prove 
that I am not much wiser. But I go on as I formerly did, 
designing to be some time or other both rich and wise ; and 
yet cultivate neither mind nor fortune. Do you take notice of 
my example, and learn the danger of delay. When I was as 
you are now, towering in the confidence of twenty-one, little 
did I suspect that I should be at forty-nine, what I now am. 

"But you do not seem to need my admonition. You are 
busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, and while 
you are studying, enjoy the end of study, by making others 
wiser and happier, I was much pleased with the tale that you 
told me of being tutour to your sisters. I, who have no sisters 
nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent envy on those 
who may be said to be born to friends; and cannot see, 
1 OrShakspeore. 
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without wonder, how rarely that native union is afterwards 
regarded. It sometimes, indeed, happens, that some super¬ 
venient cause of discord may overpower the original amity; 
but it seems to me more frequently thrown away with levity, 
or lost by negligence, than destroyed by injury or violence. 
We tell the ladies that good wives make good husbands; I 
believe it is a more certain position that good brothers make 
good sisters. 

“ I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal with his 
friend's retirement to Cuuub : I know that your absence is best, 
though it be not best lor me. 

* Quamvii diqressu veteris ctnfusus amici, 

Lauda tamen vactiis t/nod stdem figerc Cumis 
Destinct, atquc untun civem danare Sibylla .’ 

"Langton is a good Cumce, but who must be Sibylla? Mrs. 
Langton is as wise as Sibyl, and as good; and will live, if my 
wishes can prolong life, till she shall in time be as old. But 
she differs in this, that she has not scattered her precepts in the 
wind, at least not those which she bestowed upon you. 

“The two Wartons just looked into the town, and were 
taken to see Cleone , where, David 1 says, they weie starved for 
want of company to keep them warm. David and Doddy 8 
have had a new quarrel, and, I think, cannot conveniently 
quarrel any more. ‘ Cleone ’ was well acted by all the char¬ 
acters, but Bellamy left nothing to be desired. I went the first 
night, and supported it as well as I might; for Doddy, you 
know, is my patron, and I would not desert him. The play 
was very well received. Doddy, after the danger was over, 
went every night to the stage-side, and cryed at the distress of 
poor Cleone. 

“ I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made presents 
of the game which you were pleased to send me. The pheasant 
I gave to Mr. Richardson, 8 the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and 
the pot I placed with Miss Williams, to be eaten by myself. 
She desires that her compliments and good wishes may be 
accepted by the family; and I make the same request for. 
myself. 

“ Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised his price to 
twenty guineas a head, and Miss is much employed in minia¬ 
tures. 1 know not any body [else] whose prosperity has 
increased since you left them, ' 

1 Mr. Garrick. 5 Mr. Dodsloy, ihc Authour of Cleono. 

3 Mr, Samuel Richardson, Authour of Clarissa. 
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“Murphy is to have his ‘Orphan of China’ acted next 
month; and is therefore, I suppose, happy. I wish I could 
tell you of any great good to which I was approaching, but at 
present my prospects do not much delight me; however, I am 
always pleased when I find that you, d< ar Sir, remember, 

“ Your affectionate, humble servant, 

“Jan. 9, 1758.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Mr. Burney, at Lynne, Norfoi.k. 

“sir, 

“Your kindness is so great, and my claim to any particular 
regard from you so little, that I am at a loss how to express my 
sense of your favours ; 1 but I am, indeed, much pleased to be 
thus distinguished by you. 

“ I am ashamed to tell you that my Shakspeare will not be 
out as soon as I promised my subscribers; but I did not 
promise them more than I promised myself. It will, however, 
be published before summer. 

“I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I think, do 
not profess more than I have hitherto performed. I have 
printed many of the plays, and have hitherto left very few 
passages unexplained; where I am quite at loss, I confess my 
ignorance, which is seldom done by commentators. 

“ I have, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts; not that I mean 
to impose upon you the trouble of pushing them with more 
importunity than may seem proper, but that you may rather 
have more than fewer than you shall want. The proposals you 
will disseminate as there shall be an opportunity. I once 
printed them at length in the Chronicle, and some of my 
friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote the Gray's- 
Inn Journal) introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

“Since the Life of Browne, I have been a little engaged, 
from time to time, in the Literary Magazine, but not very 
lately. I have not the collection by me, 1 and therefore cannot 
draw, out a catalogue of my own parts, but will do it, and send 
it. JDo not buy them, for I will gather all those' that have any 
thing of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. Burney, as a 
small token of gratitude for the regard which she is pleased to 
bestow upon me. “ I am, Sir, 

"Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“London, March 8 , 1758.” “Sam. JOHNSON.” 

i This letter wai an answer to ono, In which was inclosed a draft for the payment of 
some subscriptions to his Shakspeare. 
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Dr. Burney has kindly favoured me with the following 
memorandum, which I take the liberty to insert in his own 
genuine easy style. 1 love to exhibit sketches of my illustrious 
friends by various eminent hands. 

“ Soon after this, Mr, Burney, during a visit to the capital, 
had an interview with him in Gough-sqnare, where he dined and 
drank tea with him, and was introduced to the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Williams. After dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. 
Burney to go up with him into his garret, which being accepted, 
he there found about five or six Greek folios, a deal writing-desk, 
and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to his guest the entire 
seat, tottered himself on one with only three leas and one arm. 
Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams’s history, and shewed 
him some volumes of his Shakspeare already printed, to prove 
that he was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney’s opening the first 
volume, at the Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, that 
he seemed to be more severe on Warburton than Theobald. 
' O poor Tib.! (said Johnson) he was ready knocked down to 
my hands ; Warburton stands between me and him.’ ‘But 
Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you’ll have Warburton upon your 
bones, won’t you ? ’ ‘ No Sir; he’ll not come out: lie’ll only 
growl in his den.’ ‘But you think, Sir, that Warbuiton is a 
superiour oritick to Theobald?’—‘O, Sir, ho’d make two-and- 
fifty Theobalds, cut into slices 1 The worst of Warbuton is, 
that he has a rage for saying something, when there’s nothing 
to be said.’—Mr. Burney then asked him whether he had seen 
the letter which Warburton had written in answer to u pamphlet 
addressed ‘To the most impudent Man alive.’ He answered 
in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it was supposed to be 
written by Mallet. The controversy now raged between the 
friends of. Pope and Bolingbroke; and Warburton and 
Mallet were the leaders of the several parlies. Mr. Burney 
asked him then if he had seen Warburton’s book against 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophy ? ‘ No, Sir, I have never read 

Bolingbrolte’s impiety, and therefore am not interested about 
its confutation.’ ’’ 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical paper, 
entitled “The Idler,”* which came out every Saturday in a 
weekly news-paper, called “The Universal Chronicle, or 
Weekly Gazette,” published by Newbery. 1 These essays were 

1 [This is a slight mistake. The first number of “ The Tdlei B Appeared on the tsth ot 
April, 1758, m No, a of the Universal Chronicle, which was published by J. Payne, 
for whom also the Rambler had been printed. On the spt& of April this newspaper 
assumed the title of Payne's Universal Cliroulcle, &&—M.} 
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continued till April 5, 1760. Of one hundred and three, their 
total number, twelve were contributed by his friends; of which, 
Numbers 33, 93, and gf, were written by Mr. Thomas 
Warton ; No. 67 by Mr. Langton ; and Nos. 76, 79, and 82, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds; the concluding words of No. 82, 
“and pollute his canvas with deformity," being added by 
Johnson; as Sir Joshua informed me. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind which 
produced the Rambler, but has less body and more spirit. 
It has more variety of real life, and greater facility of language. 
He describes the miseries of idleness, with the lively sensations 
of one who has felt them ; and in his private memorandums 
while engaged in it, we find “This year I hope to learn 
diligence.” 1 Many of these excellent essays were written as 
hastily as an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton remembers 
Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking him one evening 
how long it was till the post went out; and on being told 
about half an hour, he exclaimed, “ then we shall do very 
well.” He upon this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, 
which it was necessary should be in London the next day. 
Mr. Langton having signified a wish to read it, “Sir, (said he,) 
you shall not do more than I have done myself.” He then 
folded it up, and sent it off. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew as much 
profundity of thought, and labour of language, as any of this 
great man’s writings. No. 14, “Robbery of time;” No. 24, 
“Thinking ;" No. 41, “Death of a friend;’’ No. 43, “ Flight 
of time;” No. 51, "Domestick greatness unattainableNo. 
52, “Self-denial;” No. 58, “Actual, how short of fancied, 
excellence; ’’ No. 89, “ Physical evil moral good; ” and his 
concluding paper on "The hoirour of the last,” will prove this 
assertion. I know not why a motto, the usual trapping of 
periodical papers, is prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as I 
have heard Johnson commend the custom; and he never 
could be at a loss for one, his memory being stored with 
innumerable passages of the classicks. In this series of essays 
ho cxhibits,«admirable instances of grave humour, of which he 
had an uncommon share. Nor on some occasions has he 
repressed that power of sophistry which he possessed in so 
eminent a degree. In No. n, he treats with the utmost 
contempt the opinion that our mental faculties depend, in 
some degree, upon the weather; an opinion, which they who 

1 Pfayerb and Meditations, p. 30, 

I—H 1 
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have never experienced its truth are not to be enviod, and of 
which he himself could not but be sensible, as the effects of 
weather upon him were veiy visible. Yet thus he declaims : 
“ Surely, nothing is more reproachful to a being endowed with 
reason, than to resign its powers to the influence of the air, 
and live in dependence on the weather and the wind for the 
only blessings which nature has put into our power, tran¬ 
quillity and benevolence.—This distinction of seasons is 
produced only by imagination operating on luxury. To 
temperance, every day is bright; and every hour is propitious 
to diligence. He that shall resolutely excite his faculties, or 
exert his virtues, will soon make himself superiour to the 
seasons; and may set at defiance the morning mist and the 
evening damp, the blasts of the east, and the clouds of the 
south.” 

Alas 1 it is too certain, that where the frame has delicate 
fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such influences of the 
air are irresistible. He might as well bid defiance to the 
ague, the palsy, and all other bodily disorders. Such boasting 
of the mind is false elevation. 

“ I think the Romans call it Stoicism.” 

But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to run riot; 
for ill the wantonness of his disquisition he forgets, for a 
moment, even the reverence for that which he held in high 
respect; and describes “ the attendant on a Court'' as one 
‘'whose business is to watch the looks of a being, weak and 
foolish as himself.” 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or action is 
not, surely, a test of truth; yet we cannot help admiring how 
well it is adapted to produce the effect which he wished. 
“ Neither the judges of our laws, nor the representatives of our 
people, would be much affected by laboured gesticulations, or 
believe any man the more because he rolled his eyes, or 
puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the 
ground, or thumped his breast \ or turned his eyes sometimes 
to the ceiling, and sometimes to the floor.” , 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoption of a 
sentiment or image which has been found in the writings of 
another, and afterwards appears in the mind as one’s own, is 
not unfrequent. The richness of Johnson’s fancy, which 
could supply his page abundantly on all occasions, and the 
strength of his memory, which at,once detected the real owner 
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of any thought, made him less liable to the imputation ot 
plagiarism than, perhaps, any of our writers. In the Idler, 
however, there is a paper, in which conversation is assimilated 
to a bowl of punch, where there is the same train of com¬ 
parison as in a poem by Blaeklock, in his collection published 
in 1756; in which a parallel is ingeniously drawn between 
human life and that liquor. It ends, 

“ Say, then, physicians of each kind 
Who cure the body or the mind. 

What harm in drinking can there be, 

Since punch and life so well agree?” 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, beside 
the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on those of Pope, 
an Essay on the Bravery of the British common Soldiers. 
He, however, omitted one of the original papers, which in the 
folio copy, is No. 22. 1 

“To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Wakton. 

“dear sir, 

“ Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable. I 
beg that you will be so kind as to continue your searches. It 
will be reputable to my work, and suitable to your professor¬ 
ship, to have something of yours in the notes. As you have 
given no directions about your name, I shall therefore put it. 
I wish your brother would take the same trouble. A com¬ 
mentary must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many 
men in devious walks of literature. Some of your remarks are 
on plays already printed: but I purpose to add an Appendix 
of Notes, so that nothing comes too late. 

“ You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, about the 
loss, of the papers. 2 The loss is nothing, if nobody has found 
them j nor even then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. You 
are not the only friend that has had the same mischance. You 
may repair your want out of a stock, which is deposited with 
Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-I-lall; or out of a parcel which I have 
just sent to Mr. Chambers 3 for the use of any body that will be 
so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtons are well j and Miss 

1 This paper may bo found in Stockdnle's supplemental volume, of Johnson's Mis¬ 
cellaneous Pieces. 

2 “Receipts for Shakespeare." 

2 " Then of Lincoln College. Now Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges In 
India." 
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■Roberts, whom I have at last brought to speak, upon the 
information which you gave me, that she had something to say. 

“ 1 am, &c. 

"Sam. juHNsoN." 

‘‘[London] April L|, J75S.” 

To the Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ You will receive this by Mr. Barelti, a gentleman particu¬ 
larly intitled to the notice and kindness of the Professor of 
poesy. He has time but for a short slay, and will be glad to 
have it filled up with as much as he can hear and see. 

“ In recommending another to your favour, 1 ought not to 
omit thanks for the kindness which you have shown to myself. 
Have you any more notes on Shakspcare ? I shall be glad of 
them. 

“ I see your pupil sometimes; 1 his mind is as exalted as his 
stature. I am half afraid of him; but he is no less amiable 
than formidable. He will, if the forwardness of his spring be 
not blasted, be a credit to you, and to the University. He 
brings some of my plays 2 with him, which he has my 
permission to shew you, on condition you will hide them from 
every body else. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“[Londan] June 1, 1758.” 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Though I might have expected to hear from you, upon 
your entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet recol¬ 
lecting, (not without some degree of shame,) that I owe you a 
letter upon an old account, I think it my part to write first. 
This, indeed, I do not only from complaisance but from inter¬ 
est j for living on in the old way, I am very glad of a corre¬ 
spondent so capable as yourself, to diversify the hours. You 
have, at present, too many novelties about you to need any 
help from me to drive along your time. 

“ I know not any thing more pleasant, or more instructive, 
than to compare experience with expectation, or to register 
from time to time the difference between idea and reality. It 

i “ Mr. Lnncton.** 

a “ Part of the impression of the Shftlcspqarc, which Dr. Johnson conducted alone, 
and published by (subscription. This edition came out in 1765.' 1 
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is by this kind ot observation that we grow daily less liable to 
be disappointed. You, who are very capable of anticipating 
futurity, and raising phantoms before your own eyes, must 
often have imagined to yourself an academical life, and have 
conceived what would be the manners, the views, and the con¬ 
versation, of men devoted to letters; how they would choose 
their companions, how they would direct their studies, and how 
they would regulate their lives. Let me know what you 
expected, and what you have found. At least record it to 
yourself before custom has reconciled you to the scenes before 
you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your hopes has 
vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to be forgotten, 
that whatever strikes strongly, should be described while the 
first impression remains fresh upon the mind. 

“ X love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, should 
willingly write more to you, but that the post will not now give 
me leave to do more than send my compliments to Mr. War- 
ton, and tell you that I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

“Your very humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 28, 1758.” 

“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I should be sorry to think that what engrosses the 
attention of my friend, should have no part of mine. Your 
mind is now full of the fate of Dury; 1 . but his fate is past, and 
nothing remains but to try what reflection will suggest to 
mitigate the terrours of a violent death, which is more formida¬ 
ble at the first glance, than on a nearer and more steady view. 
A violent death is never very painful j the only danger is, lest 
it should be unprovided. But if a man can be supposed to 
make no provisibn for death in war, what can be the state that 
would have awakened him to the care of futurity? When 
would that man have prepared himself to die, who went to seek 
death without preparation ? What then can be the reason why 
we lament more him that dies of a wound, than him that dies 
of a fever ? A man that languishes with disease, ends his life 
with more pain, but with less virtue: he leaves no example to 

1 Major-General Alexander Dury, of the first regiment of foot-guards, who fell fa the 
gallant discharge of his duty, near St. Cm, in the well-known unfortunate ^.expedition 
against Franc©, in 1758* Iiis lady and Mr. Langton's mother were sisters. He left an 
only son, LieuLenant-Colond Dury, who has a company in the same regiment.. 
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his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his descendants. The 
only reason why we lament a Soldier’s death, is, that we think 
he might have lived longer; yet this cause of grief is common 
to many other kinds of death, which are not so passionately 
bewailed. The truth is, that every death is violent which is 
the effect of accident; every death, which is not gradually 
brought on by the miseries of age, or when life is extinguished 
for any other reason than that it is burnt out. He that dies 
before sixty, of a cold or consumption, dies, in reality, by a 
violent death ; yet his death is borne with patience, only because 
the cause of his untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us 
endeavour to see things as they are, and then enquire whether 
we ought to complain. Whether to see life as it is, will give us 
much consolation, I know not; but the consolation which is 
drawn from truth, if any there be, is solid and durable: that 
which may be derived from errour, must be, like its original, 
fallacious and fugitive. 

“ 1 am, dear, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

•'Sept. 2i, 1758." “Sam. Johnson.” 

In 1759, in the month of January, his mother died at the 
great age of ninety, an event which deeply affected him; not 
that “his mind had acquired no firmness by the contemplation 
of mortality ; 1 but that his reverential affection for her was not 
abated by years, as indeed he retained all his tender feelings 
even to the latest period of his life. I have been told, that he 
regretted much his not having gone to visit his mother for 
several years previous to her death. But he was constantly 
engaged in literary labours which confined him to London ; 
and though he had not the comfort of seeing his aged parent, 
he contributed to her support. 

[To Mbs. Johnson, in Lichfield.* 

“honouked madam, 

“Thk account which Miss [Porter] gives me of your 
health, pierces my heart. Gon comfort, and preserve you, and 
save you, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

“I would have Miss read to you from time to time the 

1 Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p, 365, 

• [Since the publication of the third edition of this work, tl 10 following letters of 
Ur. Johnson, occasioned by the last illness of his mother, were obligingly communicated 
to Mr. .Malone by the Rev, Lr. Vyse. They are. placed hare agreeably ,to die chrono¬ 
logical order almost uniformly observed by the aulhour; and bo strongly evince Hr, 
Johnson s piety, and tenderness of heart, that every reader must he gratified by their 
insertion,-—AL] 
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Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes the sentences in the 
Communion Seivice, beginning— Come unto me all ye that 
travail and are heavy laden , and I will give yon rest. 

“ I have just now read a physical book, which inclines me 
to think that a strong infusion of the bark would do you good. 
Do, dear mother, try it 

“ Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that I have 
done amiss to you. And whatever you would have done, and 
what debts you would have paid first, or any thing else that 
you would direct, let Miss put it down; I shall endeavour to 
obey you. 

“ T have got twelve guineas 1 to send you, but unhappily am 
at a loss how to send it to-night. If I cannot send it to-night, 
it will come by the next post. 

“ I’ray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this letter. God 
bless you for ever and ever. 

“I am 

“ Your dutiful Son, 

"Jan. 13, 1758." a ‘‘Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield. 

“ MV DEAR MISS, 

“ I think myself obliged to you beyond all expression of 
gratitude for your care of my dear mother. God grant it may 
not be without success. Tell Kitty, 8 that I shall never forget 
her tenderness for her mistress. Whatever you can do, con¬ 
tinue to do. My heart is very full. 

“ 1 hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. I found 
a way of sending them by means of the Postmaster, after I 
had written my letter, and hope they came safe. I will send 
you more in a few days. God bless you all. 

“ I am, my dear, 

"Your most obliged, 

“ and most humble Servant, 

‘‘Jan. 16, 1759.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.” 

3 iSix of these twelve guineas Johnson appears to have borrowed irora Mr. Allen, the 
Printer. See Hawkins's Life of Johnson, p. 306, n.—M.J 

8 [Written by mistake for *759, os the subsequent letters skew. In the next let tor, he 
had inadvertently fallen Into the same errour. but corrected it. On the outside of the 
letter of the 13th was written by another hand— 1 * Pray, acknowledge the receipt of this 
by return of the post, without udl. ”—M, J 

3 [Catharine Chambers, Mrs. Johnson's maid-servant. She died in October, 1767, 
See Dr. Johnson's Pkayers and Mbuitations, p. 71: “Sunday, QcU 18,1767. Yester¬ 
day, Oct. T7» I took, my leave for ever of my den* old friend, Catharine Chambers, who 
came to live with my mother about 1724, and has been hut little parted from us since. 
She buried my father, my brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight years old."— 
M.j 
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“dear honoured mother, 

“Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to 
communicate to you. I do not think you unfit to face death, 
but I know not how to bear the thought of losing you. 
Endeavour to do all you [can] for yourself. Eat as much as 
you can. 

“ I pray often for you; do you pray for me.—I have nothing 
to add to my last letter. 

“ I am, dear, dear Mother, 

“ Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“Jan. 16, 1759 " 

“To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield. 

“dear honoured mother, 

“ I fear you are too ill for long letters; therefore I will only 
tell you, you have from me all the regard that can possibly 
subsist in the heart. I pray God to bless you for evermire, 
lor Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“ Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

“ I am, dear Mother, 

“ Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jon. if?, 1759.” 

"To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield, 
“dear miss, 

“ I will, if it be possible, come down to you. God grant 
I may yet [find] my dear mother breathing and sensible. Do 
not tell her, lest I disappoint her. If I miss to write nexL post, 
I am on the road. 

“I am, my dearest Miss, 

“ Your most humble servant, 
“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan so, 1759.” 


** On the other side.” 

"dear honoured mother, 1 
“Neither your condition nor your character make it fit 
for me to say much. You have been the best mother, and I 

1 [This letter was wriuen on the second leaf ot the preceding, addressed to MUs 
loiter.—M*J 
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believe the best woman in the world. I thank you for your 
indulgence to uie, and beg forgiveness of all that I have done 
ill, and all that I have omitted to do well. 1 God grant you his 
Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive your spirit. Amen. 
“ I am, dear, dear Mother, 

“Your dutiful Son, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jen. 20, 1759.” 


“To Miss Porter, in Lichfield. 

“You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my mother, 
of the best mother. If she were to live again, surely I should 
behave better to her. But she is happy, and what is past is 
nothing to her; and for me, since I cannot repair my faults to 
her, I hope repentance will efface them. I return you and all 
those that have been good to her my sincerest thanks, and pray 
God to repay you all with infinite advantage. Write to me, and 
comfort me, dear child. I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will 
write to me. I shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few 
days, which I thought to have brought to my mother ; but God 
suffered it not. I have not power or composure to say much 
more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

“ I am, dear Miss, 

“ Your affectionate humble Servant, 
“Sam. Johnson." 

“Jan. 2;j, i 759 .” a 


Soon alter this event, he wrote his “ Rasselas, Prince op 
Aijyssinia : ” * concerning the publication of which Sir John 
Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, instead of having taken the 
trouble to inform himself with authentick precision. Not to 
trouble my readers with a repetition of the Knight’s reveries, I 
have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan the printer told me, 
that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might defray the 
expence of his mother’s funeral, and pay some little debts which 
she had left. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he composed 
it in the evenings of one week, 8 sent it to the press ip portions 

1 [So, in the Prayer which he composed on this occasion: “Almighty God, merci¬ 
ful leather, in wliohe hands are life and death, sanctify unto me the .sorrow wlrcn I now 
feel Forgive me whatever / have done unkindly to my Mother, and whatever I have 
omitted to do kindly, Make me to remember her good precepts and good example, ana 
co reform my Ufa according to thy holy word, &c.” Prayers and Meditations, 

^ $ (Mrs. Johnson probably died on the 20th or 21st of January, and was buried on the 
day this letter wm written.—M, ; 

» [Ras&klaa was published in March or April, X 75 P -1 

I—*H r 
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as it was written, and had never since read it over. 1 Mr. 
Stralian, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a 
hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five pounds 
more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received for 
compilations, and works requiring not much more genius than 
compilations, we cannot but wonder at the very low price which 
he was content to receive for this adnvrable performance; 
which, though he had written nothing else, would have rendered 
his name immortal in the world of literature. None of his 
writings has been so extensively diffused over Europe; for it 
has been translated into most, if not all, of the modern 
languages. This Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, 
and all the force aud beauly of which the English language 
is capable, leads us through the most important scenes of 
human life, and shews us that this stage of our being is full 
of “vanity and vexation of spirit.” To those who look no 
further than the present life, or who maintain that human 
nature has not fallen from the state in which it was created, 
the instruction of this sublime story will be of no avail. But 
they who think justly, and feel with strong sensibility, will 
listen with eagerness and admiration to its truth and wisdom. 
Voltaire’s Canuide, written to refute the system of Optimism, 
which it has accomplished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson’s Rasski.as ; 
insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, that if they had not 
been published so closely ono after the other that there was not 
time for imitation, it would have been in vain to deny that the 
scheme of that which came latest was taken from the other. 
Though the proposition illustrated by both these works was the 
same, namely, that in our present state there is more evil than 
good, the intention of the writers was very different. Voltaire 
I am afraid, meant only by wanton profaneness to obtain a 
sportive victory over religion, and to discredit the belief of a 
superintending Providence: Johnson meant, by shewing the 
unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes of 
man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observed to me by a 
very accomplished lady, may be considered ns a more enlarged 
and more deeply philosophical discourse in prose, upon the 
interesting truth, which in his “Vanity of Human Wishes” ho 
had so successfully enforced in verse. 

1 ISee posty under June 2, 1781. Finding it then accidentally in a chaise with Mr* 
Boswell, he read it eagerly,—This was doubtless long after his declaration to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,—M.J 
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The fund of thinking which, this work contains is such, that 
almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long 
meditation. 1 am not satisfied if a year passes without my 
having read it through; and at every perusal, my admiration 
of the mind which produced it is so highly raised, that I can 
scarcely believe that I had the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this excellent 
work, or even referring to them, because I should not know 
what to select, or, rather, what to omit. I shall, however, 
transcribe one, as it shews how well he could state the argu¬ 
ments of those who believe in the appearance of departed 
spirits; a doctrine which it is a mistake to suppose that he 
himself ever positively held: 

“If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) I 
will promise you safety: there is no danger from the dead; 
he that is once buried will be seen no more. 

“That the dead are seen no more, (said Imlac,) I will 
not undertake to maintain, against the' concurrent and un¬ 
varied testimony of all ages, and of all nations. There is no 
people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, which prevails as 
far as human nature is diffused, could become universal 
only by its truth; those that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience 
can make credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence; and some who 
deny it with their tongues, confess it by their fears.” 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not 
maintain that the “morbid melancholy ” in Johnson’s constitu¬ 
tion may not, perhaps, have made life appeal - to him more 
insipid and unhappy than it generally is: for I am sure that he 
had less enjoyment from it than I have. Yet, whatever ad¬ 
ditional shade his own particular sensations may have thrown 
on his representation of life, attentive observation and close 
enquiry have convinced me, that there is too much reality in 
the gloomy picture. The truth, however, is, that we judge of 
the happiness and misery of life differently at different times, 
according to the state of our changeable frame. I always 
remember a remark made to me by a Turkish lady, educated 
in France, “Ma foi, Monsieur, noire bonheur depend de la fix pit 
que noire sang circuit" This have I learnt from a pretty, hard 
course of experience, and would,. from sincere benevolence, 
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as it was written, and had never since read it over. 1 Mr. 
Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a 
hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-live pounds 
more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received for 
compilations, and works requiring not much more genius than 
compilations, we cannot but wonder at the very low price which 
he was content to receive for this adnvrable performance; 
which, though he had written nothing else, would have rendered 
his name immortal in the world of literature. None of his 
writings has been so extensively diffused over Europe; for it 
has been translated into most, if not all, of the modern 
languages. This Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, 
and all the force and beauty of which the English language 
is capable, leads us through the most important scenes of 
human life, and shews us that this stage of our being is full 
of “vanity and vexation of spirit.” To those who look no 
further than the present life, or who maintain that human 
nature has not fallen from the state in which it was created, 
the instruction of this sublime story will be of no avail. But 
they who think justly, and feel with strong sensibility, will 
listen with eagerness and admiration to its truth and wisdom. 
Voltaire’s Candide, written to refute the system of Optimism, 
which it has accomplished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
similar in its plan and conduct to Johnson’s Rassjclas ; 
insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, that if they had not 
been published so closely one after the other that there was not 
time for imitation, it would have been in , vain to deny that the 
scheme of that which came latest was taken from the other. 
Though the proposition illustrated by both these works was the 
same, namely, that in our present state there is more evil than 
good, the intention of the writers was very different Voltaire 
I am afraid, meant only by wanton profaneness to obtain a 
sportive victory over religion, and to discredit the belief of a 
superintending Providence: ■ Johnson meant, by shewing the 
unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes of 
man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observed to me by a 
very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more enlarged 
and more deeply philosophical discourse in prose, upon the 
interesting truth, which in his “ Vanity of Human Wishes ” he 
had so successfully enforced in verse. 

1 [See tost, under June 2, 17S1. Finding it then accidentally In a chaise with Mr. 
Iiosweil, he read it eagerly.—This was doubtless long after his declaration to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.—M.] • 
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The fund of thinking which this work contains is such, that 
almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long 
meditation. I am not satisfied if a year passes without my 
having read it through; and at every perusal, my admiration 
of the mind which produced it is so highly raised, that I can 
scarcely believe that I had the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this excellent 
work, or even referring to them, because I should not know 
what to select, or, rather, what to omit. I shall, however, 
transcribe one, as it shews how well he could state the argu¬ 
ments of those who believe in the appearance of departed 
spirits; a doctrine which it is a mistake to suppose that he 
himself ever positively held: 

“If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) I 
will promise you safety: there is no danger from the dead; 
he that is once buried will be seen no more. 

“That the dead are seen no more, (said Iinlac,) I will 
not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent and un¬ 
varied testimony of all ages, and of all nations. There is no 
people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed. This opinion, which prevails as 
far as human nature is diffused, could become universal 
only by its truth; those that never heard of one another, 
would not have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience 
can make credible. That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence; and some who 
deny it with their tongues, confess it by their fears.” 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not 
maintain that the ‘1 morbid melancholy” in Johnson’s constitu¬ 
tion may not, perhaps, have made life appear to him more 
insipid and unhappy than it generally is: for I am sure that he 
had loss enjoyment from it than I have. Yet, whatever ad¬ 
ditional shade his own particular sensations may have thrown 
on his representation of life, attentive observation and close 
enquiry have convinced me, that there is too much reality in 
the gloomy picture. The truth, however, is, that we judge of 
the happiness and misery of life differently at different times, 
according to the state of our changeable frame. .1- always 
remember a remark made to me by a Turkish lady, educated 
in France, “ Ma foi, Monsieur, noire banheur depend de la fa^on 
que noire sang circuit 1 ' This have I learnt from a pretty hard 
course of experience, and would, from sincere, benevolence, 
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impress upon all who honour this book with a perusal, that 
until a steady conviction is obtained, that the present life is an 
imperfect state, and only a passage to a better, if we comply 
with the divine scheme of progressive improvement; and also 
that it is a part of the mysterious plan of Providence, that 
intellectual beings must “be made perfect through suffering;" 
there will be a continual recurrence of disappointment and 
uneasiness. But if vve walk with hope in “the mid-day sun ” 
of revelation, our temper and disposition will be such, that the 
comforts and enjoyments in our way will be relished, while we 
patiently support the inconveniences and pains. After much 
speculation and various reasonings, I acknowledge myself con¬ 
vinced of the truth of Voltaire’s conclusion, “ A pres tout test 
un mondepassable:' But we must not think too deeply: 

"-where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise,” 

is, in many respects, more than poetically just. Let us culti¬ 
vate, under the command of good principles, “/« theorie des 
sensations agrtables and, as Mr. Burke once admirably coun¬ 
selled a grave and anxious gentleman, “ live pleasant.” 

The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson’s other moral tales, 
is thus beautifully illustrated by Mr. Courtenay : 

“ Impressive truth, in splendid fiction drest, 

Checks the vain wish, and calms the troubled breast; 

O’er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

And sooths the angry pnssions to repose; 

As oil effus’d illumes and smooths the deep, 

When round the bark the foaming surges sweep.” 1 


It will be recollected, that during all this year he carried on 
his Idler , 2 and, no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in 

1 Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson. 

3 This nnriM Wne In Klw-di li'irrV. I. -_-_... 1 


enrich their publications. Johnson, to put stop to this unwdr proceeding, wroteVor 
the Univ ersal Chronicle the following advertisement; in which there is, periiaps, more 
pomp of words than the occasion demanded: * ’ 

• Tt.rirfS’'te ?rV Th . e Proprietors of the paper entitled 

The Idler, having found that those essays are inserted ip the news-nailers and 
S ° 1,ttIe re ? ard t0 i^ce or decency, that the Universal Chronicle, 
a PP ea *> “ 001 aways mentioned, think It necessary to declare to 
the publishers of those collections, that however patiently they have hitherto endured 
In???™?^i unes » njade yet more Injurious by contempt, they have now determined to 
endure them no longer. Thev have alr-arfv “ I Wv 


§ r present, alienated from them, before they 
could themselves be said to enjoy it. But they would not willingly be thought to want 
by ^f 0m 1X0 Berness hath been shewn. The is with^ 
■ y '-sLail, bo without resentment. But those who have been thus busv 
Shat Ihe'tlnfe ll if ! “ o[ their nelghbouis, ate henceforward to take notice 

that the time oflmpnnlty is at an end. Whoever shall, without out leave, kydre 
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his edition of Shakspeare, He, however, from that liberality 
which never failed, when called upon to assist other labourers 
in literature, found time to translate for Mrs. Lennox’s English 
version of Brumoy, “ A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy," f 
and “ The General Conclusion of the Book.” t 

An enquiry into the state of foreign countries was an object 
that seems at all times to have interested Johnson. Hence 
Mr. Newbery found no great difficulty in persuading him to 
write the Introduction * to a collection of voyages and travels 
published by him under the title of “ The World Displayed :" 
the first volume of which appeared this year, and the remain¬ 
ing volumes in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a son of 
one of his early friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph Simpson, 
Barrister, and authour of a tract entitled “ Reflections on the 
Study of the Law.’’ 


“ To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Your father’s inexorability not only grieves but amazes 
me: he is your father; he was always accounted a wise man ; 
nor do I remember any thing to the disadvantage of his good 
nature ; but in his refusal to assist you there is neither good 
nature, fatherhood, nor wisdom. It is the practice of good 
nature to overlook faults which have already, by the conse¬ 
quences, punished the delinquent. It is natural for a father to 
think more favourably than others of his children; and it is 
always wise to give assistance, while a little help will prevent 
the necessity of greater. 

“If you married imprudently, you miscarried at your own 
hazard, at an age when you had a right of choice. It would 
be hard if the man might not choose his own wife, who has a 
right to plead before the Judges of his country. 

“ If' your imprudence has ended in difficulties and. incon¬ 
veniences, you are yourself to support them; and, with the 
help of a little better health, you would support them and 


band,of rapine upon our papers, Is to expect that we shaU vindicate our due, by the 
means which Justice prescribes, and which are warranted by the immemonal presenp- 
lions of honourable trade. We shall lay hold. In our turn, on „ 

them from the pomp of wide margin and diffuse typography, contract them into a 
Sorrow space, and Bell them at an humble price; yet not with a view of growing ri* 
by confiscations, for we think not much bettor of money got by puuisbment than by 
crimes,- We shall therefore, when our losses,are repaid, give what profit shall remain 
to the Mafdalens; for we know not who can be more properly taxal lor the support of 
penitent prostitutes, than prostitutes In whom there yet appears neither penitence nor 
sbante.” 
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conquer them. Surely, that want which accident and sickness 
produces, is to be supported in every region of humanity, 
though there were neither friends nor fathers in the world. 
You have certainly from your father the highest claim of 
charity, though none of light: and therefore I would counsel 
you to omit no decent nor manly degree of importunity. 
Your debts in the whole are not large, and of the whole but a 
small part is troublesome. Small debts are like small shot; 
they are rultling on every side, and can scarcely be escaped 
without a wound : great debts are like cannon; of loud noise, 
but little danger. You must, therefore, be enabled to discharge 
petty debts, that you may have leisure, with security, to struggle 
with the rest. Neither the gieat nor little debts disgrace you. 1 
am sure you have my esteem for the courage with which you 
contracted them, and the spirit with which you endure them. I 
wish my esteem could be of more use. I have been invited, 
or have invited myself to several parts of the kingdom; and 
will not incommode my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, 
while her present lodging is of any use to her. I hope, in 
a few days, to be at leisure, and to make visits. Whither I 
shall fly is matter of no importance. A man unconnected is 
at home every where; unless he may be said to be at home 
no where. I am sorry, dear Sir, that where you have parents, 
a man of your merits should not have a home. I wish I could 
give it you. I am, my dear Sir, 

“ Affectionately yours, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, of 
which the following short characteristics! notice, in his own 
words, is preserved :—“.... is now making tea for me. 
I have been in my gown ever since I came here. It was, at 
my first coming, quite new and handsome, I have swum 
thrice, which I had disused for many years. I have proposed 
to Vansittait 1 climbing over the wall, but he has refused me. 
And I have clapped my hands till they are sore, at Dr, King’s 
speech." 2 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, and been 
some time at sea, not pressed as has been supposed, but with 
his own consent, it appears from a letter to John Wilkes, Esq., 

1 Dt. Robert Vansittait, of the undent ami respectable family pf that tamo in 
Heflcsnlre, He was eminent for learning and worth, and much esteemed by Dr. 
Johnson. ' 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, April, (7S5. 
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from Dr, Smollett, that his master kindly interested himself in 
procuring his release from a state of life of which Johnson 
always expressed the utmost abhorrence. He said, “No man 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get himself into 
a jail ; for being in a ship is being in a jail, with the chance of 
being drowned.” 1 And at another time, “A man in a jail 
has more room, better food, and commonly better company.” a 
The letter was as follows: 

“Chelsea, March 16, 1759. 

“dear sir, 

“ I am again your petitioner, in behalf of that great Cham 8 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. His black servant, whose 
name is Francis Barber, has been pressed on board the Stag 
Frigate, Captain Angel, and our lexicographer is in great dis¬ 
tress. He says, the hoy is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, 
and particularly subject to a malady in his throat, which 
renders him very unfit for his Majesty’s service. You know 
what matter of animosity the said Johnson has against you: 
and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of resenting it, 
than that of laying him undei an obligation. He was humble 
enough to desire my assistance on this occasion, though he 
and I were never cater-cousins ; and I gave him to understand 
that I would make application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, 
perhaps, by his interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be 
able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. It would be 
superfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave to your 
own consideration j but I cannot let slip this opportunity of 
declaring that I am, with the most inviolable esteem and 
attachment, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

“ T. Smollett.” 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted as a private 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit., p. 126 (Aug. 31). 

2 Ibid., p. 051, Sep ; 23. 

* In my ( first edition this word was printed Chum* as it appears in one of Mr. 
Wilkes's Miscellanies,and I animadverted on Dr. Smollett’s ignorance: for which let 
me propitiate the mams of that ingenious and benevolent .gentleman. Chum, vm cer¬ 
tainly a mistaken reading for Cham, the title of the Sovereign,of Tartary, which is well 
applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature: and was an epithet fnmifiar to Smollett. 
See " Roderick Random," chap. 56. For this correction l am indebted to Lord Pal¬ 
merston, whose talents and literary acquirements accord well yrithhis respectable pedigree 
of Thmplk. 

[After the publication of the second edition of this work, the authour was tarnished 
by Mr. Abercrombie of Philadelphia, with the copy of,a letter written by Dr. John 
Armstrong, the poet, to Dr. Smollett, at Leghorn, containing the following paragraph 2 ■ 

“ As to the IC Bench patriot, it is bard to say from what motive he published a letter 
of yours asking some trifling favour of him In behalf of somebody for whom, t^e great 
Cham pf Literature, Mr. Johnson, had interested himself. "-i-M.l. 
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gentleman, with most polite liberality, applied to his friend Sir 
George Hay, then one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty; and Francis Barber was discharged, as he has told 
me, without any wish of his own. Pic found his old master in 
Chambers in the Inner Temple, and returned to his service. 

What particular new scheme of life Johnson had in view this 
year, I have not discovered; but that he meditated one of some 
sort, is clear from his private devotions, in which we find, 1 
“ the change of outward things which I am now to make ; ” 
and “Grant me the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the course 
which I am now beginning may proceed according to thy laws, 
and end in the enjoyment of thy favour.’’ But he did not, in 
fact, make any external or visible change. 

At this time there being a competition among the architects 
ofLondontobe employed in the building of Blackfriars-bridge, 
a question was very warmly agitated whether semicircular or 
elliptical arches were preferable. In the design offered by 
Mr. Mylne the elliptical form was adopted, and therefore it 
was the great object of his rivals to attack it. Johnson’s regard 
for his friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage in this contro¬ 
versy against Mr. Mylne ; * and after being at considerable pains 
to study the subject, he wrote three several letters in the 
Gazetteer, in opposition to his plan. 


1 Prayers and Meditations, pp. 39 and 40. , 

. B John Hawkins has given a lung detail of it, in that manner vulgarly, hut 
significantly, called rtgmarate i in which, amidst an ostentatious exhibition of urt.x and 


wuicxi ao not team much to correspond with the subject, but serve to moke up the 
heterogeneous mass. T'o follow the fcuighl through all this, would be an useless fatigue 
to myself, and not a little disgusting to my readers. I shall, therefore, only make a few 
remarks upon bis statement*—He seems to exult in liaving detected Jofmsmi in procuring 
from a person eminently skilled in ninthematicks and the principles ol architecture, 
anBwen to a suing of questions drawn up by hamelf, touching the comparative strength 
of semicircular and elliptical arches.” Now I cannot conceive how Tomison could have 
acted more wisely. Sir John complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, 

Air. i nomas SimriHnn rlin nni- nr^nmi/loi-aiii in ,i__ u n x i 


*£• of w polwich Academy, the scholnstick father of all the great engineers 

iufayow o™he t 21i^calMc^ ed f " f ° rty yeani ' <1ecill,,tl Jle <l“sstion by declaringclearly 

It Is ungraciously .suggested, that Johnson's motive for opposing Mr, Mvine's scheme 
may have been his prejudge against him us a native of North-Brftain; when, in truth, 
oa hM been stated, lie gave the aid of lus able pen to a friend, who was one of the cau- 
°' date5 ‘ “ d so far was he from having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. Mylne, that he 

d£«Hvith Mm d ath!Loml Be S( e 7 i i n “i§ Dn ..'i'W.agreeable terms of acquaintance, mid 
i" 1 ® at Ji ,s , ^ 5 , r J°hn Hawkins, indeed, gives full veu: to his own pre¬ 
judice in abusing Blackfrlars-brulge, calling it “ an edifice, m which beauty and Bwimudry 
J’V by "u h r lh ? ci "““ of London bave perpotuaied EhSTo™ 
s/ J<! v/ et r a V hol f. . n » uon JO the reproach of foreigners," Whoever has 
firman stately, elegant, and airy structure, which has so 

fine an effect, especially ua approaching the capital on that quarter, must wonder at such 
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If it should be remarked that this was a controversy which 
lay quite out of Johnson's way, let it be remembered, that after 
all, his employing his powers of reasoning and eloquence upon 
a subject which he had studied on the moment, is nut more 
strange than what we often observe in lawyers, who, as 
Quicqitid agunt homines is the matter of law-suits, are some¬ 
times obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or 
science, of which they understood nothing till their brief was 
delivered, and appear to be much masters of it. In like manner, 
members of the legislature frequently introduce and expatiate 
upon subjects of which they have informed themselves for the 
occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote “ an Address of the Painters to George III. 
on his Accession to the Throne of these Kingdoms,” t which 
no monarch ever ascended with more sincere congratulations 
from his people. Two generations of foreign princes had 
prepared their minds to rejoice in having again a King, who 
gloried in being “bom a Briton.” He also wrote for Mr. 
Uaretti the Dedication f of his Italian and English Dictionary, 
to the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain 
at the Court of Great-Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with his 
Shakspeare; for I can find no other publir.k composition by 
him except an Introduction to the proceedings of the Committee 
for cloathing the French Prisoners; * one of the many proofs 
that he was ever awake to the calls of humanity; and an account 
which he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr. Tytler’s 
acute and able vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots.* The 
generosity of Johnson's feelings shines forth in the following 
sentence: “ It has now been fashionable, for near half a 
century, to defame and vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt 
and magnify the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found 
few apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise; and who 
will, without reward, oppose the tide of popularity? Yet 
there remains still among us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal 


unjust and ill-tempered censure i and I appeal to all foreigners of good taste, whether 
this bridge be not one of the most distinguished ornaments of London. As to the stability 
of the faUriek, It is certain that the City of London wok every precaution to have the best 
bu 
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for truth, a desire of establishing right in opposition to 
fashion.” 

In this year I have not discovered a single private letter 
written by him to any of his friends. It should seem, however, 
that he had at this period a floating intention of writing a 
history of the recent and wonderful successes of the British 
arms in all quarters of the globe; for among his resolutions 
or memorandums, September 18, there is, “Send for books 
for Hist, of War.” 1 How much is it to be regretted that this 
intention was not fulfilled. His majestiek expression would 
have carried down to the latest posterity the glorious achieve¬ 
ments of his countiy, with the same fervent glow which they 
produced on the mind at the time. He would have been under 
no temptation to deviate in any degree from truth, which he 
held very sacred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine 
told me he once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow 
to historians. “ There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and con¬ 
secrated lies. For instance, we are told that on the arrival of the 
news of the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, 
and every eye was in tears. Now we know that no man eat 
his dinner the worse, but there should have been all this 
concern; and to say there zms, (smiling) may be reckoned a 
consecrated lie.” 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill-treated 
by the Reverend Di. Franklin, who was one of the writers 
of “ The Critical Review,” published an indignant vindication 
in “A Poetical Epistle to Samuel Johnson, A.M.” in which 
he compliments Johnson in a just and elegant maimer: 

“Transcendent Genius I whose prolifick vein 
Ne'er knew the frigid poet's toil and pain; 

To whom Apollo opens all bis store. 

And every Muse presents her sacred lore ; 

Say, pow'rful Johnson, whence thy verse is fraught 
With so much grace, such energy of thought; 

Whether thy J uvenal instructs the age 
In chaster numbers, and new points hU isge } 

Or fair Irene sees, alas I too late 
Her innocence exchang’d for guilty state; 

Whate’er you write, in every golden line 
Sublimity and elegance combine; 

Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 

While harmony gives rapture to the whole.” 

Again, towards the conclusion: 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 49. 
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“ Thou then, my friend, who sce'st the dang’rous strife 
In uhich some demon bids me plunge my life, 

To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 

Say, where the Nine thy lonely millings meet? 

Where warbles to thy ear the sacred throng, 

Thy moral sense, thy dignity of song ? 

Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 
You wake to finer feelings every heart; 

In each bright page some trmh imporlant give, 

Ami bid to futuie times thy Rambler live. 1 ' 

1 take this opportunity to relaLe the manner in which an 
acquaintance first commenced between Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Murphy. During the publication of “ The Gray's-Inn Journal,” 
a periodical paper which was successfully carried on by Mr. 
Murphy alone, when a very young man, he happened to be in the 
country with Mr. Foote; and having mentioned that he was 
obliged to go to London in order to get ready for the press one 
of the numbers of that Journal, Foote said to him, “ You need 
not go on that account. Here is a French magazine, in which 
you will find a very pretty oriental tale; translate that, and 
send it to your printer.” Mr. Murphy having read the tale, 
was highly pleased with it, and followed Foote’s advice. When 
he returned to Town, this tale was pointed out to him in “ The 
Rambler," from whence it had been translated into the French 
magazine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnson, to explain 
this curious incident. His talents, literature, and gentleman¬ 
like manners, were soon perceived by Johnson, and a friendship 
was formed which was never broken. 1 

1 [When Mr. Murphy first became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, ha was about thirty* 
one years old. He died at IvnigUts bridge, June j8, 1805, it is believed in his eighty- 
second year. 

In an account of this gentleman, published recently after his death,, he h reported to 
have said, tluit “be was but twenty-one^ when he had the impudence to write a periodical 
paper,, during the lime that Johnson was publishing the Rambler.”—In a subsequent 
page, in which Mr. Boswell gives an account of his first introduction to Johnson, will be 
found a striking instance of the incorrectness of Mr. Murphy's memory; and the assertion 
above-mentioned, If indeed he made it, which Is by no means improbable, furnishes an 
additional proof of his Inaccuracy; for both the facts asserted are unfounded. He appears 
to have been eight years older than twenty-one, when he began the Gray's-Inn Journal ) 
and that paper, instead of running a mce With Johnson's production, did not appear till 
after the closing of the Rambler, which ended March 14,1750* The first number of the 
Cray's-Inn Journal made its appearance about seven months afterwards, in a news-paper 
of the time, called the Crafts man, October **, 175a j and in that form the first forty-nine 
numbers'were given to the nublick, On. Saturday, Sept. 39,1753, it assumed a new form, 
and was published as a distinct periodical paper ; ana in that shape it continued to be 
published till the 21st of Sept. 1754, when it finally closed i forming in the whole one 
hundred and one Essays, in tlrn folio copy- The extraordinary paper mentioned in the 
text, is No. 38 of the second series, published on June 15,1754; which is arc-translation 
from the French version of Johnson's Rambler, No. zoo. It was omitted In the re- 

f mblication of these Essays in two volumes iamo. in which one hundred and four sue 
ound, and in which the papers arc not always dated on the days when they really 
appealed; so that the motto prefixed to this Anglo-Gallick Eastern tale, obxcurix vera 
ttivalvcnsy might very properly, have been prefixed to this work, when {©-published. 
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“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near 
Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“You that travel about the world, have more materials 
for letters, than I who stay at home: and should, therefore, 
write with frequency equal to your opportunities. I should be 
glad to have all England' surveyed by you, if you would 
impart your observations in narratives as agreeable as your last. 
Knowledge is always to be wished to those who can com¬ 
municate it well. While you have been riding and running, 
and seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the 
valiant, I have only staid at home, and intended to do great 
things, which I have not done. Beau 1 went away to Cheshire, 
and has not yet found his way back. Chambers passed the 
vacation at Oxford. 

“ I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or curing 
of Mr. Langton’s sight, and am glad that the chirurgeon at 
Coventry gives him so much hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion 
that the tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar errour, 
and that it may be removed as soon as it is formed. This 
notion deserves to be considered; I doubt whether it be 
universally true; but if it be true in some cases, and those 
cases can be distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfort¬ 
able delay. 

“Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account; which is 
the less friendly, as you know how highly I think of her, and 
how much 1 interest myself in her health. I suppose you told 
her of my opinion, and likewise suppose it was not followed; 
however, I still believe it to be right. 

“Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or whatever 
you are doing; whether you wander or sit still, plant trees or 
make Rustics* play with your sisters or muse alone; and in 
return I will tell you the success of Sheridan, who at this 


JrfnnShraJt* 1 ? J 4 .! 01 } it wait m Jo*™ 8 ™ recently after the publication of this 

adumbration of one of his Ramblers, as seems to he stated in the text: for, in his am- 
eluding Essay, Sept, at, i 7M , we ftnd the following paragraph: 1 

.®not a person .rather choose an air of bold negligence, than the 
obscure diligence of pedants and writers of affected phraseology. For my part, I have 
f L,y “° r ® eJ‘S 1 We Ulan a pompous diction, lifted up bv metaphor, 
ineertione of die Latin idiom.'' "it is 


commence till towards the end of KSlrpraS 

M y DelTt7 5 » lypr#,Sed 

» Essays with that title, written about this time by Mr. Langton, but not published. 
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instant is playing Cato, and has already played Richard twice 
He had more company the second than the first night, and 
will make 1 believe a good figure in the whole, though his 
faults seem to be very many \ some of natural deficience, and 
some of laborious affectation. He has, 1 think, no power of 
assuming either that dignity or elegance which some men, who 
have little of either in common life, can exhibit on the stage. 
His voice when strained is unpleasing, and when low is not 
always heard. He seems to think too much on the audience, 
and turns his face too often to the galleries. 

“ However, I wish him well j and among other reasons, 
because 1 like his wife. 1 

“ Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“Oct. 18, 17O0.” 

In 1761 Johnson appears,to have done little. He was still, 
no doubt, proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare; but what 
advances he made in it cannot be ascertained. He certainly 
was at this time not active; for, in his scrupulous examination 
of himself on Easter eve, he laments, in his too rigorous mode 
of censuring his own conduct, that his Life, since the communion 
of the preceding Easter, had been “dissipated and useless.” 8 
He, however, contributed this year the Preface* to Rolt’s 
“ Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,” in which he displays 
such a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, as 
might lead the reader to think that its authour had devoted all 
his life to it. I asked him, whether he knew much of Rolt, 
and of his work. “Sir, (said he) I never saw the man, and 
never read the book. The booksellers wanted a Preface to a 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well what 
such a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Preface accord¬ 
ingly.” Rolt, who wrote a great deal for the booksellers, was, 
as Johnson told me, a singular character. Though not in the 
least acquainted with him, he used to say, “ I am just come 
from Sam. Johnson.” This was a sufficient specimen of his 
vanity and impudence. But he gave a more eminent proof of 
it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed me. When 
Akenside’s “ Pleasures of the Imagination ” first came out, he 
did not put his uame to the poem, Rolt went over to Dublin, 

l Mrs. Sheridan was authour of u Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph/' a novel of great 
merit, and of some other pieces.—See her character, fast, p. 24a 
a Trayers and Meditations, p. 44. 
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published an edition of it, and put his own name to it. Upon 
the fame of this he lived for several months, being entertained 
at the best tables as “ the ingenious Mr. Rolt." 1 His convers 
ation indeed, did not discover much of the fire of a poet; but 
it was recollected, that both Addison and Thomson were 
equally dull till excited by wine. Akenside having been 
informed of this imposition, vindicated his right by publishing 
the poem with its real authour’s name. Several instances of 
such literary fraud have been detected. The Reverend Dr. 
Campbell, of St. Andrew’s, wrote “ An Enquiry into the 
original of Moral Virtue,” the manuscript of which he sent to 
Mr. innes, a clergyman in England, who was his countryman 
and acquaintance. Innes published it with his own name to 
it; and before the imposition was discovered, obtained con- 
siderable promotion, as a reward of his merit. 2 The celebrated 
Dr. Hugh Blair, and his cousin Mr. George Buunatine, when 
students in divinity, wrote a poem, entitled •' The Resurrection,” 
copies of which were handed about in manuscript. They were, 
at length, very much surprized to see a pompous edition of it 
in folio, dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, by a Dr. 
Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a little novel, entitled 
“The Man of Feeling,” was assumed by Mr. Eccles, a young 
Irish clergyman, who was afterwards drowned near Bath. He 
had been at the pains to transcribe the whole book, with 
blottings, interlineations, and corrections, that it might be 
shewn to several people as an original. It was, in truth, the 
production of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, an attorney in the 
Exchequer at Edinburgh, who is the authour of several other 
ingenious pieces; but the belief with regard to Mr. Eccles 
became so general, that it was thought necessary for Messieurs 
Strahan and Cadell to publish an advertisement in the news¬ 
papers, contradicting the report, and mentioning that they 
purchased the copy-right of Mr. Mackenzie. I can conceive 
this kind of fraud to be very easily practised with successful 
effrontery. The Filiation of a literary performance is difficult 
of proof; seldom is there any witness present at its birth. A 
man, either in confidence or by improper means, obtains 

1 I have bad enquiry made in Ireland as to this story, but do not find it recollected 
tliere. I five it on the authority of Dr. John.son, to which may be added, that of the 
“ Biographical Dictionary," and “ Biographia Dramatica;" in both of which it has stood 
many years. Mr, Malone observes, thnt the truth probably is, not that an edition was 

S uhli&ned'With Holt’s name in the title-page, but, that the poem being then anonymous, 
lolt acquiesced in its being attributed to him in conversation, 

2 I have both the booled ( Innes was the clergyman who brought Psalmanazar to 
England, and was an accomplice in his extraordinary lictiun. 
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possession of a copy of it in manuscript, and boldly publishes 
it as his own. The true authoor, in many cases, may not be 
able to make his title clear. Johnson, indeed, from the 
peculiar features of his literary offspring, might bid defiance to 
any attempt to appropriate them to others: 

“ Hut Shakspear’a magick could not copied be, 

Within that circle none duist walk but he.” 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct and im¬ 
prove a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn. the architect, entitled 
“Thoughts on the Coronation of George III.”* 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Baretti to 
his intimacy ; nor did their friendship cease upon their being 
separated by Baretti’s revisiting his native country, as appears 
from Johnson’s letters to him. 

“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. 1 

“You reproach me very often with parsimony of writing; 
but you may discover by the extent of my paper, that I design 
to recompence rarity by length. A short letter to a distant 
friend is, in my opinion, an insult like that of a slight bow or 
cursory salutation a proof of unwillingness to do much, even 
where there is a necessity of doing something. Yet it must be 
remembered, that he who continues the same course of life in 
the same place, will have little to tell. One week and one 
year are very like one another. The silent changes made by 
time ate not always perceived; and if they are not perceived, 
cannot be recounted. I have risen and lain down, talked and 
mused, while you have roved over a considerable part of 
Europe; yet I have not envied my Baretti any of his pleasures, 
though, perhaps, I have envied others his company: and I am 
glad to have other nations made acquainted with the character 
of the English, by a traveller who has so nicely inspected our 
manners, and so successfully studied our literature. I received 
your kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave me notice 
of your departure for Lisbon; and another from Lisbon, in 
which you told me, that you were to leave Portugal in a few 
days. To either of these how could any answer be returned ? 

I have had a third from Turin, complaining that I had not 
answered the former. Your English style still continues in its 
purity and vigour. With vigour your genius will supply’ it; but 

1 The originals of Dr. Johnson’s three letters to Mr. Baretti which are among, the 
very best he ever wrote, were communicated to the proprietors of that instructive and 
elegant monthly miscellany, “ The European Magazine, "in which they first appeared' 
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its purity must be continued by dose attention. To use two 
languages familiarly, and without contaminating one by the 
other, is very difficult; and to use more than two, is hardly to 
be hoped. The praises which some have received fur their 
multiplicity of languages, may be sufficient to excite industry, 
but can hardly generate confidence. 

“ I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the kind re¬ 
ception which you have found, or at the popularity to which 
you are exalted. I am willing that your merit should be dis¬ 
tinguished ; but cannot wish that your affections may be gained. 
I would have you happy wherever you are : yet I would have 
you wish to return to England. If ever you visit us again, you 
will find the kindness of your friends undiminished. To tell 
you how many enquiries are made after you, would he tedious, 
or if not tedious, would be vain; because you may be told in a 
very few words, that all who knew you wish you well; and that 
all that you embraced at your departure, will caress you at your 
return; therefore do not let Italian academicians nor Italian 
ladies drive us from your thoughts. You may find among us 
what you will leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. Yet 
I shall not wonder if all our invitations should be rejected : for 
there is a pleasure in being considerable at home, which is not 
easily resisted. 

“By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you fulfilled, I 
know, the original contract: yet I would wish you not wholly 
to lose him from your notice, but to recommend him to such 
acquaintance as may best secure him from suffering by his own 
follies, and to take such general care both of his safety and his 
interest as may come within your power. His relations will 
thank you for any such gratuitous attention: at least they will 
not blame you for any evil that may happen, whether they thank 
you or not for any good- 

“ You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament 
Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a member. We were so 
weary of our old King, that we are much pleased with his 
successor; of whom we are so much inclined to hope great 
things, that most of us begin already to believe them. The 
young man is hitherto blameless; but it would be unreasonable 
to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and the 
ignorance of princely education. He lias been long in the 
hands of the Scots, and has already favoured them more than 
the English will contentedly endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely 
knows whom he has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 
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“ The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition of pictures 
and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. 
This year was the second exhibition. They please themselves 
much with the mrltitude of spectators, and imagine that the 
English School will rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a 
rival, and continues to add thousands to thousands, which he 
deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining his kindness 
for Baretti. This Exhibition has filled the heads of the Artists 
and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since 
we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifies to rid 
us of our time, of that time which never can return. 

“I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter in 
which I give him no account of myself: yet what account shall 
I give him? I have not, since the day of our separation, 
suffered or done any thing considerable. The only change in 
my way of life is, that I have frequented the theatre more than 
in former seasons. But I have gone thither only to escape 
from myself. We have had many new farces, and the comedy 
called ‘ The Jealous Wife,’ which, though not written with much 
genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, and so well ex¬ 
hibited by the actors, that it was crowded for near twenty 
nights. I am digressing from myself to the play-house; but a 
barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of myself 1 have 
nothing to say, but that I have hitherto lived without the con¬ 
currence of my own judgement; yet I continue to flatter myself, 
that, when you return, you will find me mended. I do not 
wonder that, where the monastick life is permitted, every’ order 
finds votaries, arid every monastery inhabitants. Men will 
submit to any rule, by which they may be exempted from the 
tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are glad to supply 
by external authority their own want of constancy and reso¬ 
lution, and court the government of others, _ when long 
experience has convinced them of their own inability to govern 
themselves. If I were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be 
more attracted by convents than by palaces; though I am 
afraid that I should find expectation in both places equally 
disappointed, and life in both places supported with impatience 
and quitted with reluctance. That it must be so soon quitted, is 
a powerful remedy against impatience; but what shall free 
us from reluctance ? Those who have endeavoured to teach 
us to die well, have taught few to die willingly.: yet-I qannot 
but hope that a good life might end at last in a contented 
death. 
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“ You see to what a train of thought I am drawn by the 
mention of myself. Let me now turn my attention upon you. 1 
hope you take care to keep an exact journal, and to register all 
occurrences and observations; for your friends here expect such 
a book of travels as has not been often seen. You have given 
us good specimens in your letters fiom Lisbon. I wish you 
had stayed longer in Spain, for no country is less known to the 
rest of Europe ; but the quickness of your discernment must 
make amends for the celetity of your motions. He that knows 
which way to direct his view, sees much in a little time. 

“ Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to write to 
you ; and I may, perhaps, in time, get something to write: at 
least, you will know by my letters, whatever else they may have 
or want, that 1 continue to be 

“ Your most affectionate friend, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“[London] June io, 1761." 

In 1763 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedy, Rector of 
Bradley in Derbyshire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, a 
Dedication to the King* of that gentleman’s work, entitled “A 
complete System of Astronomical Chronology, unfolding the 
Scriptures.” He had certainly looked at this work before it 
was printed; for the concluding paragraph is undoubtedly of 
his composition, of which let my readers judge: 

“Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and History 
from the darkness of a disputed and uncertain chronology; 
from difficulties which have hitherto appeared insuperable, and 
darkness which no luminary of learning has hitherto been able 
to dissipate. I have established the truth of the Mosaical 
account, by evidence which no transcription can corrupt, no 
negligence can lose, and no interest can pervert, I have shewn 
that the universe bears witness to the inspiration of its historian, 
by the revolution of its orbs and the succession of its seasons; 
that the stars ?'« their courses fight against incredulity, that the 
works of God give hourly confirmation to the law, the prophets, 
and the gospel > of which one day ielleth, another, atid one night 
certifieth another ; and that the validity of the sacred writings 
never can be denied, while the moon shall increase and wane, 
and the sun shall know his going down.” 

He this year wrote also the Dedication f to the Earl of 
Middlesex of Mrs. Lennox’s “ Female Quixote,” and the Pre¬ 
face to the “ Catalogue of the Artists’ Exhibition.” t 
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The following letter, which, on account of its intrinsick merit, 
it would have been unjust both to Johnson and the publick to 
have withheld, was obtained for me by the solicitation of uiy 
friend Mr. Seward : 

“To Dr, Staunton, (now Sir George Staunton, 
Baronet). 

“dear sir, 

“I make haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of 
hearing again from you before you leave us. I cannot but 
regret that a man of your qualifications should find it necessary 
to seek an establishment in Guadaloupe, which if a peace 
should restore to the French, I shall think it some alleviation 
of the loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. Staunton to the 
English. 

“ It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of our time 
is necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, and that 
we can seldom obtain ease in one respect but by resigning it in 
another: yet I suppose we are by this dispensation not less 
happy in the whole, than if the spontaneous bounty of Nature 
poured all that we want into our hands. A few, if they were 
left thus to themselves, would, perhaps, spend their time in 
laudable pursuits; but the greater part would prey upon the 
quiet of each other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey 
upon themselves. 

“ This, however, is our condition, which we must improve 
and solace as we can : and though we cannot choose always 
our place of residence, we may in every place find rational 
amusements, and possess in every place the comforts of piety 
and a pure conscience. 

“ In America there is little to be observed except natural 
curiosities. The new world must have many vegetables and 
animals with which philosophers are but little acquainted. I 
hope you will furnish yourself with some books of natural history, 
and some glasses and other instruments of observation.' Trust 
as little as you can to report; examine all you can by your own 
senses, I do not doubt but you will be able to add much to 
knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations trust to 
simples ; and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not the only speci- 
fick which those extensive regions may afford us. 

“ Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, be certain, 
dear Sir, that you carry, with you my kind wishes;’and that 
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whether you return hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to 
hear that you are happy will give pleasure to, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June i, 1762.” 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s patronage to have her son sent to 
the University, one of those solicitations which are too frequent, 
where people, anxious for a particular object, do not consider 
propriety, or the opportunity which the persons whom they 
solicit have to assist them, he wrote to her the following answer; 
with a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend Dr. 
Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

“ Madam, 

“ I hope you will believe that my delay in answering 
your letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to destroy 
any hope that you had formed. Hope is itself a species of 
happiness, and, perhaps, the chief happiness which this world 
affords: but, like all other pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the 
excesses of hope must be expiated by pain ; and expectations 
improperly indulged, must end in disappointment. If it be 
asked, what is the improper expectation which it is dangerous 
to indulge, experience will quickly answer, that it is such 
expectation as is dictated not by reason, but by desire; 
expectation raised, not by the common occurrences of life; but 
by the wants of the expectant; an expectation that requires the 
common course of things to be changed, and the general rules 
of action to be broken. 

“When you made your request to me, you should have 
considered, Madam, what you were asking. You ask me to 
solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, for a young person 
whom I had never seen, upon a supposition which I had no 
means of knowing to be true. There is no reason why, amongst 
all the great, I should chuse to supplicate the Archbishop, nor 
why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, the Arch¬ 
bishop should chuse your son. I know, Madam, how unwill¬ 
ingly conviction is admitted, when interest opposes it; but 
surely, Madam, you must allow, that there is no reason why 
that should .be done by me, which every other man may do 
with equal reason, and which, indeed, no man can do properly, 
without some very particular relation both to the Archbishop 
and to you. If I could help you in this exigence by any proper 
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means, it would give me pleasure: but this proposal is so very 
remote from usual methods, that I cannot comply with it, but 
at the risk of such answer and suspicions as I believe you do 
not wish me to undergo. 

“ I have seen your son this morning; he seems a pretty youth, 
and will, perhaps, find some better friend than I can procure 
him ; but though he should at last miss the University, he may 
still be wise, uselul, and happy. 

“ 1 am, Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 8, 1762.” 

“To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Mii,an, 

“Sir, London, July 20, 1762. 

“ However justly you may accuse me for want of punctu¬ 
ality in correspondence, 1 am not so far lost in negligence as 
to omit the opportunity of writing to you, which Mr. Beauclert’s 
passage through Milan affords me. 

“ I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend that you 
shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may explain his works 
to the ladies of Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, 
among the other strange narratives with which your long 
residence in this unknown region has supplied you. 

“ As you have now been long away,' I suppose your curiosity 
may pant for some news of your old friends. Miss Williams 
and I live much as we did. Miss Cotterel still continues to 
cling to Mrs. Porter, and Charlotte. is now big of the fourth 
child. Mr. Reynolds gets six thousands a year. Levet is 
lately married, not without much suspicion that he has been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this 
day, for the first time, the circuit with the Judges. Mr. 
Richardson 1 is dead of an apoplexy, and his second daughter 
has married a merchant. 

“ My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter myself, that 
you would rather hear of me than of those whom I have 
mentioned j but of myself I have very little which I care to 
tell. Last winter I went down to my native town, where I 
found the streets much narrower and shorter than I thought I 
had left them, inhabited by a new race of people, to whom I 

1 [Samuel Richardson, the authour of Clarissa, Sir Charles Grandison, &c. He died 
July 4, 1761, aged 7a.—M,] 
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was very little known. My play-fellows were grown old, and 
forced me to suspect that I was no longer young. My only re¬ 
maining friend has changed his principles, and was become the 
tool of the predominant faction. My daughter-in-law, from whom 
I expected most, and whom I met with sincere benevolence, has 
lost the beauty and gaiety of youth, without having gained 
much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about for five days, 
and took the first convenient opportunity of returning to a 
place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, 
such a diversity of good and evil, that slight vexations do not 
fix upon the heait. 

“ I think in a few weeks to try another excursion; though to 
what end? Let me know, my Baretti, what has been the result 
of your return to your own country: whether time has made 
any alteration for the better, and whether, when the first 
raptures of salutation were over, you did not find your thoughts 
confessed their disappointment, 

“Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when 
they have no greater occasions than the journey of a wit to his 
own town: yet such pleasures and such pains make up the 
general mass of life j and as nothing is little to him that feels 
it with great sensibility, a mind able to see common incidents 
in their real state, is disposed by very common incidents to 
very serious contemplations. Let us trust that a time will 
come, when the present moment shall be no longer irksome; 
when we shall not borrow all our happiness from hope, which 
at last is to end in disappointment. 

“ I beg that you will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the civilities 
which you have in your power; for he has always been kind 
to me. 

“ I have lately seen Mr, Stratico, Professor of Padua, who 
has told me of your quarrel with an Abbot of the Celestine 
order; but had not the particulars very ready in his memory. 
When you write to Mr. Marsili, let him know that I remember 
him with kindness. 

“ May you, my Baretti, be very happy at Milan, or some 
other place nearer to, Sir, 

“ if our most affectionate humble servant, 
"Sam. Johnson." 

The accession of George the Third to the throne of these 
kingdoms, opened a new and brighter piospect to men of 
literary merit, who had been honoured with no mark of royal 
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favour in the preceding reign. His present Majesty's education 
in this country, as well as his taste and beneficence, prompted 
him to be the patron of science and the arts; and early this 
year Johnson having been represented to him as a very learned 
and good man, without any certain provision, his Majesty was 
pleased to grant him a pension of three hundred pounds a 
year. The Earl of Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had 
the honour to announce this instance of his Sovereign’s 
bounty, concerning which, many and various stories, all 
equally erroneous, have been propagated; maliciously repre¬ 
senting it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his avowed 
principles, and become the tool of a government which he held 
to be founded in usurpation. I have taken care to have it in 
my power to refute them from the most authentick information. 
Lord Bute told me, that Mr. Wedderburne, now Lord Lough¬ 
borough, was the person who first mentioned this subject to 
him. Lord Loughborough told me, that the pension was 
granted to Johnson solely as the reward of his literary merit, 
without any stipulation whatever, or even tacit understanding 
that he should write for administration. His Lordship addefa, 
that he was confident the political tracts which Johnson after¬ 
wards did write, as they were entirely consonant with his own 
opinions, would have been written by him, though no pension 
had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who then lived a 
good deal both with him and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, that 
they previously talked with Johnson upon this matter, and that 
it was perfectly understood by all parties that the pension was 
merely honorary. Sir JoshuaReynoldstoldme, that Johnson called 
on him after his Majesty’s intention had been notified to him, 
and said he wished to consult his friends as to the propriety of 
his accepting this mark of the royal favour, after the definitions 
which he had given in his Dictionary of pension and pensioners. 
He said he should not have Sir Joshua’s answer till next day, 
when he would call again, and desired he might think of it. 
Sir Joshua answered that he was clear to give his opinion then, 
that there could be no objection to his receiving from the King 
a reward for literary merit \ and that certainly the definitions in 
his Dictionary were not applicable to him, Johnson, it should 
seem, was satisfied, for he did not call again till he had accepted 
the pension, and had waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He 
then told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly, “ It 
is not given you for any thing you are to. do, but for what you 
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have done.’’ 1 His Lordship, he said, behaved in the handsomest 
manner. He repeated the words twice, that he might be sure 
] ohnson heard them, and thus set his mind perfectly at ease. 
This nobleman, who has been so virulently abused, acted with 
great honour in this instance, and displayed a mind truly 
liberal. A minister of a more narrow and selfish disposition 
would have availed himself of such an opportunity Lo fix an 
implied obligation on a man of Johnson’s powerful talents lo 
give him his support. 

Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally contended 
for the distinction of having been the first who mentioned to Mr. 
Wedderburne that Johnson ought to have a pension. When 
1 spoke of this to Lord Loughborough, wishing to know if he 
recollected the prime mover in the business, he said “ All his 
friends assisted:” and when I told him that Mr. Sheridan 
strenuously asserted his claim to it, his Lordship said, “ He 
rang the bell.” And it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan 
told me, that when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that 
a pension was to be granted him, he replied in a fervour of 
gratitude, ‘‘The English language does not afford me terms 
adequate to my feelings on this occasion. I must have recourse 
to the French. I am ptnitrk with his Majesty’s goodness.” 
When I repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not contradict it. 

His definitions of pension and pensioner, partly founded on 
the satirical verses of Pope, which he quotes, may be generally 
true; and yet every body must allow, that there may be, and 
have been, instances of pensions given and received upon liberal 
and honourable terms. Thus, then, it is clear, that there was 
nothing inconsistent or humiliating in Johnson’s accepting of a 
pension so unconditionally and so honourably offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words of my 
own, on a subject on which I am happily enabled, by the 
favour of the Earl of Bute, to present them with what Johnson 
himself wrote; his lordship having been pleased to communi¬ 
cate to me a copy of the following letter to his late father, which 
does great honour both to the writer, and to the noble person 
to whom it is addressed : 

“To the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 

“ my lord, 

“When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by Mr. 

1 [This was said by Lorp Bute, as Dr- Burney was informed by Johnson himself, in 
rimwcr to a. question which he put, previously to Ins acceptance of the intended 
bounty: Pray, my lord, what am 1 expected to do for this pension ? jj.] 
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Wedderburne, I was informed by him of the future favours 
which. his Majesty has, by your lordship’s recommendation, 
been induced to intend for me. 

“Bounty always receives part of its value from the manner in 
which it is bestowed ; your Lordship’s kindness includes every 
circumstance that can gratify delicacy, or enforce obligation. 
You have conferred your favours on a man who has neither 
alliance nor interest, who has not merited them by services, nor 
courted them by officiousness; you have spared him the shame 
of solicitation, and the anxiety of suspense. 

“What has been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, not be 
reproachfully enjoyed; I shall endeavour to give your Lordship 
the only recompense which generosity desires,—the gratification 
of finding that your benefits are not improperly bestowed. I 
am, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

“ Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"July 20, 1762.” 

This year his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a visit of 
some weeks to his native country, Devonshire, in which he was 
accompanied by Johnson, who was much pleased with this 
jaunt, and declared he had derived from it a great acces¬ 
sion of new ideas. He was entertained at the seals of several 
noblemen and gentlemen in the west of England; 1 but the 
greatest part of this time was passed at Plymouth, where the 
magnificence of the navy, the ship-building and all its circum¬ 
stances, afforded him a grand subject of contemplation. The 
Commissioner of the Dock-yard paid him the compliment of 
ordering the yacht to convey him and his friend to the Eddy- 
stone,.to which they accordingly sailed. But the weather was 
so tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests of Dr. Mudge, 
the celebrated surgeon, and now physician of that place, not 
more distinguished for quickness of parts and variety of know¬ 
ledge, than loved and esteemed for his amiable manners; and 
here Johnson formed an acquaintance with Dr. Mudge’s father, 
that very eminent divine,-the Reverend Zachariah Mudge, 

1 At one of these seats Dr. Amynt, Physician in London^ told me he happened to 
meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner should he ready, he was taken out to walk 
In the garden. The master of the house thinking it proper to introduce something 
acientifick into the conversation, addressed him thus: ** Are you a botanist, Dr. Johnson ? 

" No, Sir, (answered Johnson.) I am not a botanist J and, (alluding, no doubt, to his near 
sighted ness) should I wish to become a botanist, X must first turn myself into a reptile.*' 

I—-I 1 
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Prebendary of Exeter, who was idolised in the west, both for 
his excellence as a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety 
of his private conduct. He preached a sermon purposely that 
Johnson might hear him; and we shall see afterwards that 
Johnson honoured his memory by drawing his character. 
While Johnson was at Plymouth, he saw a great many of its 
inhabitants, and was not sparing of his very entertaining con¬ 
versation. It was here that he made that frank and truly 
original confession, that "ignorance, pure ignorance,” was the 
cause of a wrong definition in his Dictionary of the word 
pastern, l to the no small surprise of the Lady who put the 
question to him; who having the most profound reverence for 
his character, so as almost to suppose him endowed with 
infallibility, expected to hear an explanation (of what, to be 
sure, seemed strange to a common reader,) drawn from some 
deep-learned source with which she was unacquainted. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was obliged for my informa¬ 
tion concerning this excursion, mentions a very characteristical 
anecdote of Johnson while at Plymouth. Plaving observed, 
that in consequence of the Dock-yard a new town, had arisen 
about two miles off as a rival to the old ; and knowing from his 
sagacity, and just observation of human nature, that it is 
certain if a man hates at all, he will hate his next neighbour; 
he concluded that this new and rising town could not but excite 
the envy and jealousy of the old, in which conjecture he was 
very soon confirmed; he therefore set himself resolutely on the 
side of the old town, the established town, in which his lot was 
cast, considering it as a kind of duty to stand by it. He 
accordingly entered warmly into its interests, and upon every 
occasion talked of the dockers, as the inhabitants of the new town 
were called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is very plentifully 
supplied with water by a river brought into it from a great 
distance, which is so abundant that it runs to waste in the 
town. The Dock, or New-town, being totally destitute of water, 
petitioned Plymouth that a small portion of the conduit might 
be permitted to go to them, and this was now under considera¬ 
tion. Johnson, affecting to entertain the passions of the place, 
was violent in opposition ; and half laughing at himself for his 
pretended zeal, where he had no coiicern, exclaimed, “No, no I 
I am against the dockers ; lama Plymouth-man. Rogues I let 
them die of thirst. They shall not have a drop I ” 1 

l See ante, p. i8cl 

J [A friend of mine once beard him, during bis visit, exclaim with the utmost 
vehemence, * I hate a Docker,”—B liVKKway.] 
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Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of the 
following letter, in his own handwriting, from the original, 
which was found, by the present Earl of Bute, among his 
father’s papers. 

“To the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, 
“my lord, 

“That generosity by which I was recommended to 
the favour of his Majesty, will not be offended at a solicitation 
necessary to make that favour permanent and effectual. 

“The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas 1 
have not received, and know not where or from whom I am 
to ask it. I beg, therefore, that your Lordship will be pleased 
to supply Mr. Wedderburne with such directions as may be 
necessary, which, I believe, his friendship will make him think 
it no trouble to convey to me. 

“ To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with such 
petty difficulties, is improper and unseasonable; but your 
knowledge of the world has long since taught you, that every 
man’s affairs, however little, are. important to himself, Every 
man hopes that he shall escape neglect; and, with reason, may 
every man, whose vices do not preclude his claim, expect 
favour from that beneficence which has been extended to, 

“ My Lord, 

V Your Lordship’s 
“ Most obliged, 

“And 

, “ Most humble servant, 

■ "Sam. Johnson." 

“ Temple Lane, 

“Nov. 3, 17O2." 

“To Mr. Joseph Barettj, at Milan. 

“sir, London, Dec. 21, 1762. 

“ You are not to suppose, with all your conviction of my 
idleness, that I have passed all this time without writing to .my 
Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr, Beauclerk,; who in roy opinion, 
and in his own, was hastening to Naples for the recovery of 
his health; but he has stopped at Paris, and I know not when 
he will proceed. Langton is with him. 

“ I will not trouble you with speculations about peace and 
war,. The good or ill success of battles and embassies extends 
itself to a very small part of doniestick lifetye all,.have good 
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and evil, which we feel more sensibly than our petty part of 
publick miscarriage or prosperity, I am sorry for your dis¬ 
appointment, with which you seem more touched than I 
should expect a man of your resolution and experience to have 
been, did I not know that general truths are seldom applied to 
particular occasions; and that the fallacy of our self-love 
extends itself as wide as our interest or affections. Every man 
believes that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons capricious; 
but he excepts his own mistress, and his own patron. We 
have all learned that greatness is negligent and contemptuous, 
and that in Courts life is often languished away in ungratified 
expectation ; but he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a 
Court, imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from the 
common lot. 

“Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands have 
suffered, and thousands have surmounted; but turn your 
thoughts with vigour to some other plan of life, and keep 
always in your mind, that, with due submission to Providence, 
a man of genius has been seldom ruined but by himself. 
Your Patron’s weakness or insensibility will finally do you 
little hurt, if he is not assisted by your own passions. Of your 
love I know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power; 
but in love, as in every other passion of which hope is the 
essence, we ought always to remember the uncertainty of 
events. There is, indeed, nothing that so much seduces reason 
from vigilance, as the thought of passing life with an amiable 
woman; and if all would happen that a lover fancies, I know 
not what other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But 
love and marriage are different states. Those who are to suffer 
the evils together, 1 and to suffer often for the sake of one 
another, soon lose that tenderness of look, and that bene¬ 
volence of mind, which arose from the participation of un¬ 
mingled pleasure and successive amusement. A woman, we 
are sure, will not be always fair j we are not sure she will 
Always be virtuous: and man cannot retain through life that 
respect and assiduity by which he pleases for a day or 
for a month. _ I do not, however, pretend to have dis¬ 
covered that life has any thing more to be desired than a 
prudent and virtuous marriage; therefore know not what 
counsel to give you. 

1 (Johnson probably wrote "the evils (flifi together." The words in Itnlicks, however, 
are not found in Baretti s original edition of this letter 5 but they may have been omitted 
inadvertently either in hla transcript ox at the press.'—M.] 
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“ If you can quit your imagination of love and greatness, 
and leave your hopes of preferment and bridal raptures to try 
once more the fortune of literature and industry, the way 
through France is now open. Wc flatter ourselves that we 
shall cultivate, with great diligence, the arts of peace; and 
every man will be welcome among us who can teach us any 
thing we do not know. For your part, you will find all your 
old friends willing to receive you. 

“ Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation and in 
riches. Miss Williams, who very much loves you, goes on in 
the old way. Miss Cotterel is still with Mrs. Porter. Miss 
Charlotte is married to Dean Lewis, and has three children. 
Mr. Levet has married a street-walker. But the gazette of my 
narration must now arrive to tell you, that Bathurst went 
physician to the army, and died at the Havannah. 

“ I know not whether I have not sent you word that Huggins 
and Richardson are both dead. When we see our enemies 
and friends gliding away before us, let us not forget that we are 
subject to the general law of mortality, and shall soon be where 
our doom will be fixed for ever. 

“ I pray God to bless you, and am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Write soon.” 


In 1763 he furnished to “The Poetical Calendar,”published 
by Fawkes and Woty, a character of Collins,* which ha after¬ 
wards ingrafted inlo his entire life of that admirable poet, in 
the collection of lives which he wrote for the body of English 
poetry, formed and published by the booksellers of London. 
His account of the melancholy depression with which Collins 
was severely afflicted, and which brought him to his grave, is, 
I think, one of the most tender and interesting passages in the 
whole series of his writings. He also favoured Mr. Hoole 
with the Dedication of his translations of Tasso to the Queen,* 
which is so happily conceived and elegantly expressed, that I 
cannot but point it out to the peculiar notice of my readers. 1 


1 “Madam, m 

“To approach the high and illustrious has been In all ages the privilege of 
Poets; and though translators cannot justly claim the same honour, yet they naturally 
follow thdr authours ns attendants; ana I hope that in return for having enabled Tasso 
to dla'use his fame through the British dominions, I may be introduced by him to the 
presence of Your Majesty. . . ' 

“Tasso has a peculiar claim to Your Majesty’s favour** follower and panegyrist of 
the House of JSsit, which lias, one common ancestor with the'House of HanovjSR ; and 
in reviewing his hie it Is not easy to forbear a wish th^t he had lived, in a happier time. 
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This is to me a memorable year; for in it I had the happi¬ 
ness to obtain the acquaintance of that extraordinary man 
whose memoirs I am now writing; an acquaintance which I 
shall ever esteem as one of the most fortunate circumstances 
in my life. Though then but two-and-twenty, I had for several 
years read his works with delight and instruction, and had the 
highest reverence for their authour, which had grown up in my 
fancy into a kind of mysterious veneration, by figuring to my¬ 
self a state of solemn elevated abstraction, in which I supposed 
him to live in the immense metropolis of London. Mr. 
Gentleman, a native of Ireland, who passed some years in Scot¬ 
land as a player, and as an instructor in the English language, 
a man whose talents and worth were depressed by misfortunes, 
had given me a representation of the figure and manner of 
Dictionary Johnson ! as he was then generally called; 1 and 
during my first visit to London, which was for three months 
in 1760, Mr. Derrick the poet, who was Gentleman’s friend and 
countryman, flattered me with hopes that he would introduce 
me to Johnson, an honour of which I was very ambitious. 
But he never found an opportunity; which made me doubt that 
he had promised to do what was not in his power; till Johnson 
some years afterwards told me, “ Derrick, Sir, might very well 
have introduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, and am 
sorry he is dead.” 

In the summer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan was at Edin¬ 
burgh, and delivered lectures upon the English Language and 
Publick Speaking to large and respectable audiences. I was 
often in his company, and heard him frequently expatiate upon 
Johnson’s extraordinary knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat 
his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, and boast of his 
being his guest sometimes till two or three in the morning. At 

when he might among the descendants of that illustrious family have found a more 
liberal and potent patronage* 

** I cannot but observe, Madam, bow unequally reward is proportioned to merit, 
when l leflect that the happiness which wab withheld from Taboo is reserved for me ; 
and that the poem which once hardly procured to Usauthmirthe countenance of the 
Princes of Ferrara, ha6 attracted to its translator the favourable notice of a British 
Q tTBKN. 

** Wad this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able to have celebrated the 
condescension of Your Majes i v in nobler language, but could not have loll it with 
more ardent gratitude than. 

“ Madam, 

“ Your Majesty's 

... , ** .Mow faithful and devoted servant" 

1 As ^reftt men of antiquity such as Scipio Africatms had an epithet added to their 
names, in consequence of some celebrated action, so my illustrious friend was often 
^Ued Dictionary wonderful achievement of genius and labour, 

hus Dictionary of the English Language; Lhe merit of which X contemplate with more 
and more admiration, 
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his house I hoped to have many opportunities of seeing the 
sage, as Mr, Sheridan obligingly assured me I should not be 
disappointed. 

When I returned to London in the end of 1762, to my sur¬ 
prise and regret I found an irreeoncileable difference had taken 
place between Johnson and Sheridan. A pension of two 
hundred pounds a year had been given to Sheridan. Johnson, 
who, as has been already mentioned, thought slightingly of 
Sheridan’s art, upon hearing that he was also pensioned, 
exclaimed, “What ! have they given him a pension? Then it 
is time for me to give up mine.” Whether this proceeded 
from a momentary indignation, as if it were an affront to his 
exalted merit that a player should be rewarded in the same 
manner with him, or was the sudden effect of a fit of peevish¬ 
ness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, cannot be justified. 
Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as a player, but 
as a sufferer in the cause of government, when he was manager 
of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high in 1753. 
And it must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, 
and had considerably improved the arts of reading and speak¬ 
ing with distinctness and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson should have recollected that Mr. Sheridan 
taught pronunciation to Mr. Alexander Wedderburne, whose 
sister was married to Sir llarry Ersldne, an intimate friend of 
Lord Bute, who was the favourite of the King; and surely the 
most outrageous Whig will not maintain, that whatever ought 
to be the principle in the disposal of offices, a pension ought 
never to be granted from any bias of court connection. Mr, 
Macklin, indeed, shared with Mr. Sheridan the honour of 
instructing Mr. Wedderburne; and though it was too late in 
life for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English cadence, 
yet so success 1 ul were Mr. Wedderburne’s instructors, and bis 
own unabating endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of 
his Scotch accent, retaining only as much of the “ native wood- 
note wild,” as to mark his country; which, if any Scotchman 
should affect to forget, I should heartily despise him. Not¬ 
withstanding the difficulties which are to be encountered by 
those who have not had the advantage of an English educa¬ 
tion, he by degrees formed a mode of speaking, to which 
Englishmen do not deny the praise of elegance: Hence his 
distinguished oratory, which he exerted in his own country as 
an advocate in the Court of Session, and a ruling elder of the 
Kirk, has had its fame and ample reward, in much higher 
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spheres. When I look back on this noble person at Edin 
burgh, in situations so unworthy of his brilliant powers, and 
behold Lord Loughborough at London, the change seems 
almost like one of the metamorphoses in Ovid; and as his two 
preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave currency to his 
talents, we may say in the words of that poet, “ Nam vos 
mutastis .” 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable instance of 
successful parts and assiduity, because it affords animating 
encouragement to other gentlemen of North-Britain to try their 
fortunes in the southern part of the island, where they may 
hope to gratify their utmost ambition; and now that we are one 
people by the Union, it would surely be illiberal to maintain, 
that they have not an equal title with the natives of any other 
part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him repeated 
his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling him what followed, 
which was, that after a pause he added, “ However, I am glad 
that Mr. Sheridan has a pension, for he is a very good man.” 
Sheridan could never forgive this hasty contemptuous ex¬ 
pression. It rankled in his mind; ancl though I informed him 
of all that Johnson said, and that he would be very glad to 
meet him amicably, he positively declined repeated offers which 
I made, and once went off abruptly from a house where he and 
I were engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson 
was to be there. I have no sympathetick feeling with' such 
persevering resentment. It is painful when there is a breach 
between those who have lived together socially and cordially; 
and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a mutual 
wish that it should be healed. I could perceive that Mr. 
Sheridan was by no means satisfied with Johnson’s acknow¬ 
ledging him to be a good man. That could not soothe his 
injured vanity. I could not but smile, at the same time that I 
was offended, to observe Sheridan in the Life of Swift, which 
he afterwards published, attempting, in the writhings of his re¬ 
sentment, to depreciate Johnson, by characterising him as “A 
writer of gigantick fame, in these days of little men; ” that very 
Johnson whom he once so highly admired and venerated. ■ 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one of his 
most agreeable resources for amusement in his lonely evenings; 
for Sheridan’s well-informed, animated, and bustling mind never 
suffered conversation to stagnate; and Mrs. Sheridan was a 
most agreeable companion to an intellectual man. She was 
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sensible, ingenious, unassuming, yet communicative. I recollect, 
with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which I passed with her 
under the hospitable roof of her husband, who was to me a very 
kind friend. Her novel, entitled “ Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
Biddulph,” contains an excellent moral, while it inculcates a 
future state of retribution ; 1 and what it teaches is impressed 
upon the mind by a series of as deep distress as can affect 
humanity, in the amiable and pious heroine who goes to her 
grave unrelieved, but resigned, and full of hope of “heaven’s 
mercy.” Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it : “ I 
know not, Madam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, 
to make your readers suffer so much.” 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a bookseller’s 
shop in Russel-street, Covent-garden, 3 told me that Johnson 
was very much his friend, and came frequently to his house, 
where he more than once invited me to meet him: but by some 
unlucky accident or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understanding and 
talents, with the advantage of a liberal education. Though 
somewhat pompous, he was an entertaining companion; and 
his literary performances have no inconsiderable share of merit. 
He was a friendly and very hospitable man. Both he and his 
wife, (who has been celebrated for her beauty,) though upon the 
stage for many years, maintained an uniform decency of char- 

1 My position has been very well illustrated by Mr. Belsham of Bedford, in his 
Essay on Dnunntick Poetry, ** The fashionable doctrine (says he) both of moralists and 
criucKS in these times is, that virtue and happiness are constant concomitants; and it is 
regarded ns a kind or dramatick impiety to maintain that virtue should not be rewarded, 
noi vice punished in the last scene of the last act of every tragedy. This conduct in our 
modern poets is, however, in my opinion, cxtiemely injudicious; for, it labours in vain to 
inculcate a doctrine in theory, which every one knows to be false in fact, vie., that virtue 
in real life is always productive of happiness; and vice of misery. Thus Congreve con¬ 
cludes the Tragedy of 1 The Mourning Bride,’ with the following foolish couplet: 

• For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds.' 

“When a man eminently virtuous, a Brutus, a Cato, ora Socrates^ finally sinks under 
the preMuue of accumulated misfortune! we ore not only led to entertain a more Indignant 
hatred of vice than if he rose from his distress, but we are inevitably induced to cherisb the 
sublime idea that a day of future retribution will arrive whence sbajl receive not merely 
poetical, but real and substantial justice." Essays Philosophical, Historical and Literary, 
London, X791, Vol. II. flvo. pu 317. 

This is well reasoned and well expressed. I wish, indeed, that the Ingenious authour 
had not thought it necessary to introduce any instant* of w a man eminently virtuous 
as he would men have avoided mentioning such a ruffian as Brutus under that description. 
Mr. Belsham discoveis in his " Essays " so much reading and thinking, and good compo¬ 
sition, that I regret his not having been fortunate enough to be educated a member of out 
excellent national establishment Had ho not been nursed in nonconformity, he prqbably 
would not have 'been tainted with those heresies (os I sincerely, and on no slight investiga. 
tion, think them) both in religion and politicks, which, while I read, I am sure, with 
candour, I cannot read without offence. ', ■ 

* No. 8.—-The very place where I was fortunate enough to be introduced, to the 
illustrious subject of this work, deserves to be particularly'marked. I never pass by it 
without feeling reverence and regret. 


I—*! 1 
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acter ; and Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an 
intimacy with them as with any family which he used to visit. 
Mr. Davies recollected several of Johnson’s remarkable say 
ings, and was one of the best of the many imitators of his voice 
and manner, while relating them. He increased my impatience 
more and more to see the extraordinary man whose works I 
highly valued, and whose conversation was reported to be so 
peculiarly excellent. 

At last, on Monday the 16th of May, when I was sitting in 
Mr. Davies’s back-parlour, after having drunk tea with him and 
Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop j 1 and 
Mr. Davies having perceived him through the glass-door in the 
room in which we were sitting, advancing towards us,—he 
announced his awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner 
of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father’s ghost, “Look, my Lord, it 
comes,” 1 found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson’s 
figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
soon after he had published his Dictionary, in the attitude of 
sitting in his easy chair in deep meditation; which was the 
first picture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very 
kindly presented to me, and from which an engraving has been 
made for this work. Mr. Davies mentioned my name, and 
respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; and 
recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of which 1 had 
heard much, I said to Davies, “Don’t tell where I come from.” 
—“ From Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. “ Mr. Johnson, 
(said I) I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.” 
I am willing to flatter myself that I meant this as light 
pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an 
humiliating abasement at the expence of my country. But 
however that might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky; 
for with that quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, 
he seized the expression “ come from Scotland,” which I used 

1 Mr. Murphy in his “Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson.” has given an 
account of this meeting considerably different from mine, I am Persuaded without any 
consciousness of errour. Hfe memory, at the end of nenr thirty years, has undoubtedly 
deceived him, and be supposes himself to have been present at a scene, which he has 
probably heard inaccurately described by others. In my note taken an the very day, in 
which I am confident I marked every thing material that passed, no mention Is matin of 
this aentleman; and I am sure, that I should not have omitted one so well known in 
the literary world.. It may easily be imagined that this my first interview with Dr. 
Johnson, with all its circumstances* made a strong impression on my mind, and would 
he registered with peculiar attention. 

tit is remarkable, that in the editions of Morphy's Life of Johnson, published 
subsequently to the appearance of this note, in 1791, he neve* corrected the misstatement 
here mentioned.—M.J 
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in the sense of being of that country; and, as if I had said that 
I had come away from it, or left it, retorted, “ That, Sir, I find, 
is what a very great many of your countrymen cannot help." 
This stroke stunned me a good deal: and when we had sat 
down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive 
of what might come next. He then addressed himself to 
Davies : “ What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused 
me an order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full, and that an order would be worth three 
shillings.” Eager to take any opening to get into conversation 
with him, I ventured to say, '• O, Sir, 1 cannot think Mr, 
Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you. 1 ’ “Sir, (said he, 
with a stern look,) I have known David Garrick longer than 
you have done : and I know no right you have to talk to me 
on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved this check; for it was 
rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon his old 
acquaintance and pupil. 1 I now felt myself much mortified, 
and began to think, that the hope which I had long indulged 
of obtaining his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had 
not my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution 
uncommonly persevering, so rough a reception might have 
deterred me for ever from making any further attempts. 
Fortunately, however, I remained upon the field not wholly 
discomfited; and was soon rewarded by hearing some of his 
conversation, of which I preserved the following short minute, 
without marking the questions and observations by which it 
was produced, 

“ People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine 
that an authour is greater in private life than other men. 
Uncommon parts require ■uncommon opportunities for their 
exertion. 


“ In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real conse¬ 
quence. Great strength or great wisdom is of much value to 
an individual. But in more polished times there are people to 
do every thing for money j and then there are a number of 
other superiorities, such as those of birth and fortune, and 
rank, that dissipate men’s attention, and leave no extraordinary 
share of respect for personal and intellectual superiority. This 

1 That this was a momentary sally against Garrick there can be no doubt} for at 
Johnson's desire he had, some years before, given a benefit-night at his theatre to thin 
very person, by which she had got two hundred pounds* Johnson, indeed, upon all 
other occasions, when I was In his company, praised the very liberal charity ot Garrick. 
I pace mentioned to him, ** It is observed, Sir, that you attack Garrick yourself, but 
will suffer nobudy else to do it*' Johnson, (smiling) M W by. Sir, that is true 
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is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality 
among mankind.” 

“ Sir, this book (‘ The Elements of Criticism,’ which he had 
taken up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some 
estimation, though much of it is chimerical.” 

Speaking of one who with moie than ordinary boldness 
attacked publick measures and the royal family, he said, “ I 
think he is safe from the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel; 
and instead of applying to my Lord Chief Justice to punish 
him, I would send half a dozen footmen and have him well 
ducked.” 

“ The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and 
helps to keep off the tedium vita. When a butcher tells you 
that his heart bleeds for his country , he has, in fact, no uneasy 
feeling.” 

“Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. 
Ridicule has gone down before him, and I doubt, Derrick is 
his enemy. 1 

“ Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun his 
character j but the moment his character gets up with him, it 
is all over.” 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years afterwards, 
when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he said, “Well, but 
Derrick has now got a character that he need not run away from;” 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his 
conversation, and regretted that I was drawn away from it by 
an engagement at another place. I had, for a part of the 
evening, been left alone with him, and had ventured to make 
an observation now and then, which he received very civilly j 
so that I was satisfied that though there was a roughness in his 
manner, there was no ill-nature in his disposition. Davies 
followed me to the door, and when I complained to him a 
little of the hard blows which the great man bad given me, he 
kindly look upon him to console me by saying, “ Don’t be 
uneasy. I can see he likes you very well.” 

A few days afterwavds I called on Davies, and asked him if 
he thought I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr. Johnson 
at his chambers in the Temple. He said I certainly might, 
and that Mr. Johnson would take it as a compliment. So on 
Tuesday the 24th of May, after having been enlivened by the 
wit.ty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, Churchill, and 

* Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, where Derrick was 
Master of the Ceremonies *, or, as the phrase King, 
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Lloyd, with whom I had passed the morning, I boldly repaired 
to Johnson. His Chambers were on the first floor of No. 1, 
Inner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an impression 
given me by the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had 
been introduced to him not long before, and described his 
having “ found the Giant in his den ”; an expression which, 
when I came to be pretty well acquainted with Johnson, I 
repeated to him, and he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by 
Dr. James Fordyce. At this time the controversy concerning 
the pieces published by Mr. James Macpherson, as transla¬ 
tions of Ossian, was at its height. Johnson had all along 
denied their authenticity; and, what was still more provoking 
to their admirers, maintained that they had no merit. The 
subject having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. 
Johnson whether he thought any man of a modern age could 
have written such poems ? Johnson replied, “ Yes, Sir, many 
men, many women, and many children.” Johnson at this 
time, did not know that Dr. Blair had just published a 
Dissertation, not only defending their authenticity, but 
seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and Virgil; 
and when he was afterwards informed of this circumstance, he 
expressed some displeasure at Dr. Fordyce’s having suggested 
the topiclc, and said,' “ I am not sorry that they got thus much 
for their pains. Sir, it was like leading one to talk of a book, 
when the authour is concealed behind the door,” 

He received me very courteously: but, it must be confessed, 
that his apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of cloaths looked very 
rusty: he had on a little old shrivelled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head; his shirt-neck and knees of his 
breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings ill drawn 
up; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. 
But all these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment 
that he began to 1 talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not 
recollect, were sitting with him-;, and when they went away, I 
also rose; but he said to me, “Nay, don’t go.”—“Sir, (said 
I), I am afraid that I intrude upon you. It is benevolent to 
allow me to sit and hear you.” He seemed pleased with this 
corripliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, “ Sir, 
I am obliged to any man who visits me.*'—I have preserved 
the following short minute of what passed this day. 
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“ Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary 
deviation from the usual modes of ihe world. My poor friend 
Smart showed the disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his 
knees, and saying his prayers in the stieet, or in any other 
unusual place. Now although, rationally speaking, it is greater 
madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their under¬ 
standing is not called in question.” 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who 
was confined in a mad-house, he had, at another time, the 
following conversation with Dr. Burney,— Burney. “How 
does poor Smart do, Sir; is he likely to recover?” Johnson. 
“It seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle with the 
disease; for he grows fat upon it.” Burney. “ Perhaps, Sir, 
that may be from want of exercise.” Johnson. “No, Sir; 
he has partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs 
in the garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he used for 
exercise to walk to the alehouse; but he was carried back 
again. I did not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
were not noxious to society. He insisted on people praying 
with him ; and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. 
Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I 
have no passion for it.” 

Johnson continued. “ Mankind have a great aversion to 
intellectual labour; but even supposing knowledge to be easily 
attainable, more people would be content to be ignorant than 
would take even a little trouble to acquire it. 

“ The morality of an action depends on the motive from 
which, we act. If I fling half a crown to a beggar with, 
intention to break his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the physical effect is good; but, with respect 
to me, the action is very wrong. So, religious exercises, if not 
performed with an intention to please God, avail us nothing. 
As our Saviour says of those who perform them from other 
motives, ' Verily they have their reward.’ ” 

“The Christian religion has very strong evidences^ It, 
indeed, appears in some degree strange to reason; but in 
History we have, undoubted facts, against’ which, in' reason¬ 
ing d priori,, we have more arguments than we have for 
them; but then, testimony has great weight, and casts 
the balance, I would recommend to every man whose 
faith is yet unsettled, Grucius,—Dr. Pearson,—and Dr. 
Clarke,” 
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Talking of Garrick, he said, “He is the first man in the 
world for sprightly conversation." 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me to stay, 
which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in the 
afternoon, and seldom came h me till two in the morning. I 
took the liberty to ask if he did not think it wrong to live thus, 
and not make more use of his great talents. He owned it was 
a bad habit. On reviewing, at the distance of many years, my 
journal of this period, I wonder how, at my first visit, I 
ventured to talk to him so freely, and that he bore it with so 
much indulgence. 

_ Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour 
me with his company one evening at my lodgings: and, as I 
took my leave, snook me cordially by the hand. It is almost 
needless to add, that I felt no little elation at having now so 
happily established an acquaintance of which I had been so 
long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus minutely 
circumstantial, when it is considered that the acquaintance of 
Dr. Johnson was to me a most valuable acquisition, and laid 
the foundation of whatever instruction and entertainment they 
may receive from my collections concerning the great subject 
of the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again tin Monday, June 13, at which 
time I recollect no part of his conversation, except that when 
I told him I had been to see Johnson ride upon three horses, 
he said, “ Such a man, Sir, should be encouraged ; for his 
performances shew the extent of the human power in one 
instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of the faculties of 
man. He shews what may be attained by persevering applica¬ 
tion j so that every man may hope, that by giving as much 
application, although perhaps he may never ride three horses 
at a time, or dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert 
in whatever profession he has chosen to pursue.” 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and asked me 
why I did not come oftener to him. Trusting that I, was now 
in his good graces, I answered, that he had not given me 
much encouragement, and reminded him of the check I had 
received from him at our first interview. “ Poh, 'poh! (said 
he, with a complacent smile,) never mind these things. Come 
to me as often as you can. I shall be glad to see yo.u.” 

1 had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the' Mitre 
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tavern in Fleet-street, where he loved to sit up late, and I 
begged T might be allowed to pass an evening with him there 
soon, which he promised I should.” A few days afterwards I 
met him near Temple-bar, about one o’clock in the morning, 
and asked him if he would then go to the Mitre. *• Sir, (said 
he) it is too late; they won’t let us in. But I’ll go with you 
another night with all my heart.” 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of life had just 
taken place; for instead of procuring a commission in the 
foot-guards, which was my own inclination, I had, in com¬ 
pliance with my father’s wishes, agreed to study the law, and 
was soon to set out for Utrecht, to hear the lectures of an 
excellent Civilian in that University, and then to proceed on 
my travels. Though very desirous of obtaining Dr. Johnson’s 
advice and instructions on the mode of pursuing my studies, I 
was at this time so occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated, 
by the amusements of London, that our next meeting was not 
till Saturday, June 25, when happening to dine at Clifton’s 
eating-house, in Butcher-row, I was surprised to perceive 
Johnson come in and take his seat at another table. The 
mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such houses in London, 
is well known to many to be particularly unsocial, as there is 
no Ordinary, or united company, but . each person has his own 
mess, and is under no obligation to hold any intercourse with 
any one, A liberal and full-minded man, however, who loves 
to talk, will break through this churlish and unsocial restraint. 
Johnson and an Irish gentleman got into a dispute concerning 
the cause of some part of mankind being black. “ Why, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) it has been accounted for in three ways: either 
by supposing that they are the posterity of Haro, who was 
cursed; or that God at first created two kinds of men, one 
black and another white; or that by the heat of the sun the 
skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This matter 
has been much canvassed among naturalists, but has never 
been brought to any certain issue," What the Irishman said 
is totally obliterated from my mind; but I remember that he 
became very warm and intemperate in his expressions: upon 
which Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When he had 
retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, by 
saying, “ He has a most ungainly figure, and an affectation of 
pomposity, unworthy of a man of genius.” 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. I 
followed him, however, and lie agreed- to meet me in the 
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evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and we went thither at 
nine. We had a good supper, and port wine, of which he 
then sometimes drank a bottle. The orthodox high-church 
sound of the Mitre, —the figure and manner of the celebrated 
Samuel Johnson,— the extraordinary power and precision of 
his conversation, and the pride arising from finding myself 
admitted as his companion, produced a variety of sensations, 
and a pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever 
before experienced. I find in my Journal the following 
minute of our conversation, which, though it will give but a 
very faint notion of what passed, is, in some degree a valuable 
record; and it will be curious in this view, as showing how 
habitual to his mind were some opinions which appear in his 
works. 

“ Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a blockhead ; buL by 
arrogating to himself too much, he was in danger of losing 
that degree of estimation to which he was entitled. His 
friends gave out that he intended his birth-day Odes should be 
bad : but that was not the case, Sir; for he kept them many 
months by him, and a few years before he died he shewed me 
one of them, with great solicitude to render it as perfect as 
might be, and I made some corrections, to which he was not 
very willing to submit I remember the following couplet in 
allusion to the King and himself: 

‘ Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing, 

The lowly linnet loves to sing.’ 

Sir, be had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wren 
sitting upon the eagle’s wing, and he had applied it to a linnet. 
Cibber’s familiar style, however, was better than that which 
Whitehead has assumed. Grand nonsense is insupportable. 
Whitehead is but a little man to inscribe verses to players.” 

1 did not presume to controvert this censure, which was 
tinctured with his prejudice against players, but I could not 
help thinking that a dramatick poet might with propriety pay 
a compliment to an eminent performer, as Whitehead has very 
happily done in his verses to Mr. Garrick. 

“Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has not 
a bold imagination, nor much command of words. The 
obscurity in which he has involved himself will not persuade 
us that he is sublimu His Elegy in a church-yard has a happy 
selection of images, but I don’t like what are called his great 
things. His ode which begins , 
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* Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 

Confusion on thy banners wait! ’ 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging into the 
subject all at once. But such arts as these have no merit, 
unless when they are original. We admire them only once ; 
and this abruptness has nothing new in it. We have had 
it often before. Nay, we have it in the old song of Johnny 
Armstrong: 

‘ Is there ever a man in all Scotland, 

From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &c.‘ 

And then, Sir, 

‘ Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland 
And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.’ 

There, now, you plunge at once into the subject. You have 
no previous narration to lead you to it.—The two next lines in 
that Ode are, I think, very good : 

‘ Though fann'd by conquest’s crimson wing, 

They mock the air with idle state ’ ” 1 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion of Gray’s 
poetry was widely different from mine, and I believe from that 
of most men of taste, by whom it is with justice highly 
admired, there is certainly much absurdity in the clamour 
which has been raised, as if he had been culpably injurious to 
the merit of that bard, and had been actuated by envy. Alas! 
ye little short-sighted criticks, could Johnson be envious of 
the talents of any of his contemporaries ? That his opinion 
on this subject was what in private and in publick he uniformly 
expressed, regardless of what others might think, we may 
wonder, and perhaps regret; but it is shallow and unjust to 
charge him with expressing what he did not think. 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail myself 
of the opportunity which I fortunately had of consulting a sage, 
to hear whose wisdom, I conceived, in the ardour of youthful 
imagination, that men filled with a noble enthusiasm for intel¬ 
lectual improvement would gladly have resorted from distant 
lands j—I opened my mind to 1 him ingenuously, and gave him 
a little sketch of my life, to which he. was pleased to listen with 
great attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly in the 
principles of religion, I had for some time been misled into a 

1 My friend Mr. Malone, in his valuable comments on Shakspeare, has traced in that 
great poet tlie disjecta membra of these lines. 
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certain degree of infidelity; but that I was come now to a 
better way of thinking, and was fully satisfied of the truth of 
the Christian revelation, though I was not clear as to every 
point considered to be orthodox. Being at all times a curious 
examiner of the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised 
display of what had passed in it, he called to me with warmth, 
“ Give me your hand; I have taken a liking to you.” He then 
began to descant upon the force of testimony, and the little 
we could know of final causes ; so that the objections of, why 
was it so ? or why was it not so ? ought not to disturb us: 
adding, that he himself had at one period been guilty of a 
temporary neglect of religion, but that it was not the result of 
argument, but mere absence of thought. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, I was 
agreeably surprized when he expressed the following very liberal 
sentiment, which has the additional value of obviating an 
objection to our holy religion, founded upon the discordant 
tenets of Christians themselves; “ For my part, Sir, I think all 
Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree in the essential 
articles, and that their differences are trivial, and rather political 
than religious.” 

IVe talked of belief in ghosts. He said, " Sir, I make a 
distinction between what a man may experience by the mere 
strength of his imagination, and what imagination cannot 
possibly produce. Thus, suppose I should think that I saw a 
form, arid heard'a voice cry, ‘Johnson, you are a very wicked 
fellow, and unless you repent you will certainly be punished;' 
my own unworthiness is so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore T 
should not believe that an external communication had been 
made to me. But if a form should appear, and a voice should 
tell me that a particular man had died at a particular place, 
and a particular hour, a fact Which I had no apprehension of, 
nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with all its circum¬ 
stances, should afterwards be unquestionably proved, 'I should, 
in that case, be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence 
impaited to me.” . ■ 

Here it is proper, once for all, to givea trueand fair state¬ 
ment of Johnson’s way of thinking upon the question, whether 
departed spirits are ever permitted to appear in this' world, or 
in.any way to operate upon human life. He ha? been ignor¬ 
antly misrepresented as weakly credulous upon that subject j 
and, therefore, though I feel an inclination to disdain and" treat 
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with silent contempt so foolish a notion concerning my illus¬ 
trious friend, yet as I find it has gained ground, it is necessary 
to refute it. The real fact then is, that Johnson had a very 
philosophical mind, and such a rational respect for testimony, 
as to make him submit his understanding to what was authenti¬ 
cally proved, though he could not comprehend why it was so. 
Being thus disposed, he was willing to inquire into the truth of 
any relation of supernatural agency, a general belief of which 
has prevailed in all nations and ages. But so far was he from 
being the dupe of implicit faith, that he examined the matter 
with a jealous attention, and no man was more ready to refute 
its falsehood when he had discovered it. Churchill in his 
poem entitled “The Ghost,” availed himself of the absurd 
credulity imputed to Johnson, and drew a caricature of him 
under the name of “ Pomposo,” representing him as one of 
the believers of the story of a Ghost in Cock-lane, which, in 
the year 1762, had gained very general credit in London. 
Many of my readers, I am convinced, are to this hour under 
an impression that Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It 
will therefore surprize them a good deal when they are informed 
upon undoubted authority, that Johnson was one of those by 
whom the imposture was detected. The story had become so 
popular, that he thought it should be investigated; and in this 
research he was assisted by the Reverend Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, the great detecter, of impostures; who 
informs me, that after the gentlemen who went anil examined 
into the evidence were satisfied of its falsity, Johnson wrote 
in their presence an account of it, which was published in the 
news-papers and Gentleman’s Magazine, and undeceived the 
world. 1 

Our conversation proceeded. “Sir, (said he,) I am a friend 
to subordination, as most conducive to the happiness of 

\The account was os follows; “On the night of the ist of February, many gentlemen 
eminent for their rank and character, were, by the invitation of the Reverend Mr. 
Aldrich, of Clerkenwell, assembled at his house, for the examination of the noises supposed 
to be made by a departed spirit, for the detection of some enormous crime. 

“About ton at night the gentlemen met in the chamber in which the'girl, supposed to 
be disturbed by a spirit, had, with proper caution, been put to bed by several ladies. 
They sat rather mate than an hour, and hearing nothing, went down stairs, when they 
interrogated the father of the girl, who denied, in the strongest terms, any knowledge or 
belief of fraud. 

“The supposed spirit had before publlckly promised, by*an affirmative knock, that it 
would attend one of the gentlemen into the vault under the church of St, John, Clerical* 
well, where the body Is deposited, and give a token of her presence there, by a knock 
upon her coffin; it was therefore determined to make this trial of the exigence or veracity 
of the supposed spirit. , t 

"While they were enquiring and deliberating, they were summoned into the girl's 
chamber by some ladies who were near her bed, and who had heard knocks and scratches. 
When the gentlemen entered) the girl declared that she felt the Spirit like a mouse upon 
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society. There is a reciprocal pleasure in governing and being 
governed.” 

Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have as an 
authour, and he is a very worthy man too. He has been loose 
in his principles, but he is coming right.” 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of “Elvira,” which had been 
acted the preceding winter at Drury-lane, and that the Honour¬ 
able Andrew Erskine, Mr. Dempster, and myself, had joined 
in writing a ,pamphlet, entitled “Critical Strictures” against it. 1 
That the mildness of Dempster’s disposition had, however, 
relented ; and he had candidly said, “ We have hardly a right 
to abuse this tragedy; for bad as it is, how vain should either 
of us be to write one not near so good.” Johnson. “Why 
no, Sir; this is not just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter 
who has made you a bad table, though you cannot make a 
table. It is not your trade to make tables.” 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to which I was 
heir, he said, “Sir, let me tell you, that to be a Scotch land¬ 
lord, where you have a number of families dependent upon 
you, and attached to you, is, perhaps as high a situation as 
humanity can arrive at. A merchant upon the ’Change of 
London, with a hundred thousand pounds, is nothing; an 
English Duke, with an immense fortune, is nothing: he has 
no tenants who consider themselves as under bis patriarchal 
care, and who will follow him to the field upon an emer¬ 
gency.” 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord' had been 
formed upon what he had heard of the Highland Chiefs; for 
it is long since a lowland landlord has been so curtailed in his 


her back, and was requiiud to hold tor hands out of tod. From that time, though the 
spirit was very solemnly required to manifest its existence by appearance, by impression 
on the hand or body of any preheat, by scratches, knocks, or any other agency, no 
evidence uf any pietematural power was exhibited. 

"The,Spirit was then very seriously advertised that the person to whom the promise 
was made of striking the coffin, was then about to visit the vault, and that the per¬ 
formance of the promise was then claimed. The company at one o'clock Went into the 
church, and the gentleman to whom the promise was made, went with another into 
the vault. The spirit was solemnly required to perform it® promise^ but nothing more 
than silence ensued; the person supposed to be accused by the spirit, then went down 
with several other:,, but no effect was perceived. Upon their return they examined the 
girl, but could draw no confession from her. Between two and tliree she desired and 
ww permitted to go home with her father. 

11 It is, therefore, the opinion of Lke whole assembly, that the child has some art of 
making or counterfeiting a particular noise, and that there Is no agency of any higher 
cause. ' ■ ... 

* The Critical Review, in which Mallet himself sometimes wrote, characterised this 
pamphlet os "the crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self-conceit,*’ There being “thus 
three epithets, We the three authours had a humourous contention hqw, each,should.be 
appropriated. 
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feudal authority, that he has little more influence over his 
tenants than an English landlord; and of late years most of 
the Highland Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well known, 
the princely power which they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded: “ Your going abroad, Sir, anrl breaking off 
idle habits, may be of great importance to you. I would go 
where there are courts and learned men. There is a good deal 
of Spain that has not been perambulated. I would have you 
go thither. A man of inferiour talents to yours may furnish us 
with useful observations upon that country.” His supposing 
me, at that period of life, capable of writing an account of my 
travels that would deserve to be read, elated me not a little. 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether this faithful detail 
of his frankness, complacency, and kindness to a young man, a 
stranger and a Scotchman, does not refute the unjust opinion 
of the harshness of his general demeanour. His occasional 
reproofs of folly, impudence, or impiety, and even the sudden 
sallies of his constitutional irritability of temper, which have 
been preserved for the poignancy of their wit, have produced 
that opinion among those who have not considered that such 
instances, though collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small volume, 
and read over in a few hours, were, in fact, scattered through a 
long series of years: years, in which his time was chiefly spent 
in instructing and delighting mankind by his writings and 
conversation, in acts of piety to Goo, and good-will to men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet acquired much 
knowledge, and asked his advice as to my studies. He said, 
“ Don’t talk of study now. I will give you a plan; but it will 
require some time to consider of it,” “ It is very good in you 
(I replied,) to allow me to be with you thus. Had it been 
foretold to me some years ago that I should pass an evening 
with the authour of the Rambler, bow should I have exulted! ” 
What I then expressed was sincerely from the heart. He was 
satisfied that it was, and cordially answered, “ Sir, I am glad 
we have met. I hope we shall pass many evenings and morn¬ 
ings too, together.” We finished a couple of bottles of port, 
and sat till between one and two in the morning. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the account of 
“ Telemachus, a Mask,” by the Reverend George Graham, of 
Eton College. The subject of this beautiful poem was par¬ 
ticularly interesting to Johnson, who had much experience of 
“the conflict of opposite principles," which he describes as 
“The contention between pleasure and virtue, a struggle which 
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will always be continued while the present system of nature 
shall subsist; nor can history or poetry exhibit more than 
pleasure triumphing over virtue, and virtue subjugating 
pleasure.” 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in this 
narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers in some 
degree acquainted with his singular character. He was a 
native ol Ireland, and a contemporary with Mr. Burlte, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, but did not then give much promise 
of future celebrity. 1 He, however, observed to Mr. Malone, 
that “ though he made no great figure in rnathematicks, which 
was a study in much repute there, he could turn an Ode of 
Horace into English better than any of them.” He afterwards 
studied physick at Edinburgh, and upon the Continent: and 
I have been informed, was enabled to pursue his travels on 
foot, partly by demanding at Universities to enter the lists as a 
disputant, by which, according to the custom of many of them, 
he was entitled to the premium of a crown, when luckily for 
him his challenge was not accepted; so that, as I ■ once 
observed to Dr. Johnson, he disputed his passage through 
Europe. He then came to England, and was employed 
successively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, a 
corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for a news¬ 
paper. He had sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the 
acquaintance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually 
enlarged by the contemplation of such a model. To me and 
many others it appeared that be studiously copied the manner 
of Johnson, though, indeed, upon a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with his name, 
though it was pretty generally known that one Dr. Goldsmith 
was the authourof “An Enquiry into the present State of polite 
Learning in Europe,” and of " The Citizen of the World,” a 
series of letters supposed to be written from London by a 
Chinese.® No man had the art of displaying with more 
advantage as a writer, whatever literary acquisitjons he made. 
“Nihil quod Mi git non omavit. ” 3 His mind resembled a 


1 [Goldsmith got a premium at a Christmas examination in Trinity College, Dublin, 

which I have seen — •FCearneyJ # 

[A premium obtained at the Christmas examination is generally more honourable than 
any other, because it ascertains the person who receives it to be the first in literary merit. 
At the other examinations, the person thus'distinguished may be only the second in 
merit; be who has previously obtained the same honorary reward, sometimes receiving n 
written certificate that he was the beat answerer, it being a rule that not more than one 
premium ahuuld be adjudged to the same person in one year. See anU t p. 193.—Mr} 

2 [He bad also published in 1759, u The Bke, being Essays on the most interesting 

subjects,"—M.l . , 1 . i . 

s See hls Epitaph In Westminster Abbey, 1 written by Dr. Johnson. 
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fertile, but thin soil. There was a quick, but not a strong 
vegetation, of whatever chanced to be thrown upon it. No 
deep root could he struck. The oak of the forest did not 
grow there: but the elegant shrubbery and the fragrant 
parterre appeared in gay succession. It has been generally 
circ ulat ed and believed that he was a mere fool in conversa¬ 
tion; 1 but, in truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He 
had, no doubt, a more than common share of that hurry of 
ideas which we often find in his countrymen, and which some¬ 
times produces a laughable confusion in expressing them. He 
was very much what the French call un itourdi, and from 
vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he 
was, he frequently talked carelessly without knowledge of the 
subject, or even without thought. His person was short, his 
countenance coarse and vulgar, his deportment that of a 
scholar awkwardly affecting the easy gentleman. Those who 
were in any way distinguished, excited envy in him to so 
ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies 2 with their 
mother on a tour in France, he was seriously angry that more 
attention was paid to them than to him; and once at the 
exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, when those who sat 
next him observed with what dexterity a puppet was made to 
toss a pike, he could not bear that it should have such praise, 
and exclaimed with some warmth, “ Pshaw I I can do it better 
myself.” 3 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, so that 
his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized; but his affections 
were social and generous, and when he had money he gave it 
away very liberally. His desire of imaginary consequence 
predominated ovev his attention to truth. When he began to 
rise into notice, he said he had a brother who was Dean of 

1 In allusion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his writings, said he was “an 
inspired idiot " ; and Garrick described him as one 
M —for shortness called N oil, 

Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds ^mentioned to me that he frequently heard Goldsmith talk warmly 
of the pleasure of being liked, and observe how hard it would be if literary excellence 
should preclude a man from that satisfaction, which he perceived it often did, from the 
envy which attended it; and therefore Sir Joshua was convinced that he was, intentionally 
more absurd, in order to lessen himself in social intercourse, trusting that his character 
would be sufficiently supported by his work. If it indeed, was hU intention to appear 
absurd in company, he was often very successful. But with due deference to Sir 
Joshua s ingenuity, I think the conjecture too refined. 

? Miss Hornecks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bunbury, Esq. and he 
other to Colonel Gwyn, n 

» He went home with Mr. Burke to supper; and broke his shin by attempting to 
exhibit to the company how much better he could Jump over a stick than the puppets. 
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Duiham, 1 a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how 
lie should have been so incons'dcrate as to hazard it. He 
boasted to me at this time of the power of his pen in com¬ 
manding money, which I believe was true in a certain degree, 
though in the instance he gave he was by no means correct. 
He told me that he had sold a novel for four hundred pounds. 
This was his “Vicar of Wakefield.” But Johnson informed 
me, that he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the 
price was sixty pounds. “ And, Sir, (said he,} a sufficient price 
too, when it was sold; for then the fame of Goldsmith had 
not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his * Traveller;’ and 
the bookseller had such faint hopes of profit by his bargain, 
that he kept the manuscript by him a long time, and did not 
publish it till after the ‘ Traveller ’ had appeared. Then, to bo 
sure, it was accidentally worth more money.” 

Mrs. Piozzi 9 and Sir John Hawkins 8 have strangely mis¬ 
stated the history of Goldsmith’s situation and Johnson’s 
friendly interference, when this novel was sold. I shall give it 
authentically from Johnson’s own exact narration ; 

“ I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith 
that he was in great distress, and as it was not in his power to 
come to me, begging that I would come to him as soon as 
possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. I accordingly went as soon as I was drest, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he 
was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a 
glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he 
would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by which 
he might be extricated. He then told me that he had a novel 
ready for the press, which he produced to me. I looked into 
it, and saw its merit; told the landlady I should soon return, 
and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. I 
brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
without rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him 
so ill.’"* 

1 1 am willing to hope that there may have been some mistake aa to thia anecdote, 
though 1 had it from a dignitary of iho oburck. Dr. Isaac Goldsmith, his near relation, 
was Dean of Cloyne, in 1747, 

3 Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 1x9* 

8 Life of Johnson, p, 430, 

4 It may not be improper to annex here Mrs. Fiossi’s account of this transaction, in her 
own words, as a specimen of the extreme inaccuracy with which all her anecdotes of Dr 
Johnson are related, or rnther discoloured and distorted. 11 1 have forgotten the year 
but it could scarcely, I think, he later than 1765 or 1766, thgt he was culled abruptly 
from our iwuse after dwmcf, and returning in about three four*, said he had been with 
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My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the ist of 
July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. 
I was before this time pretty well acquainted with Goldsmith, 
who was one of the brightest ornaments of the Johnsonian 
school. Goldsmith’s respectful attachment to Johnson was 
then at its height; for his own literary reputation had not yet 
distinguished him so much as to excite a vain desire of 
competition with his great Master. He had increased my 
admiration of the goodness of Johnson’s heart, by incidental 
remarks in the course of conversation, such as, when I 
mentioned Mr. Levet, whom he entertained under his roof, 
“ He is poor and honest, which is recommendation enough lo 
Johnson; ” and when I wondered that he was very kind to a 
man of whom I had heard a very bad character, “ He is now 
become miserable, and that insures the protection of Johnson.” 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I suppose 
from an affectation of paradox, “ that knowledge was not 
desirable on its own account, for it often was a source of 
unhappiness.” Johnson. l< Why, Sir, that knowledge may in 
some cases produce unhappiness, I allow. But, upon the 
whole, knowledge, fer se, is certainly an object which every 
man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he may not take 
the trouble necessary for attaining it," 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and biographical 
writer, being mentioned, Johnson said, “ Campbell is a man of 
much knowledge, and has a good share of imagination. His 
‘ Hernrippus Redivivus’ is very entertaining, as an account of 
the Hermetick philosophy, and as furnishing a curious history 
of the extravagances of the human mind. If it were merely 
imaginary, it would be nothing at all. Campbell is not always 
rigidly careful of truth in his conversation; but I do not believe 
there is any thing of this carelessness in his books. Campbell 
is a good man, a pious man. I am afiaid he has not been in 
the inside of a church for many years; 1 but he never passes a 

enraged authour, whose landlady pressed him for payment within doors, while the 
bailiffs beset him without ; that he was dm. king himself di unk with Madeira, to drown 
care, and fret ting over a novel, which, when finished was to be his whole fortune, but he 
could not get it done for distraction^ nor could he step out of doors to offer it forflalc. 
Mr. Johnson, therefore, sent away the bottle, and went to the bookseller, tucommending 
the perform mce, and desiring some immediate reliefs which when he brought back to the 
writer, he called the woman of tkr house directly to partake of punch and floss their 
time in merriment Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, p, 119. 

1 I am inclined to think that he was misinformed as to this circumstance. 1 own X am 
jealous for my worthy friend Dr. John Campbell. For though Milton could without 1 emorse 
absent himself from public worship, 1 cannot. On t^e contrary, I have the same habitual 
impressions upon my mind, with thuse of a truly venerable Judge, who said to Mr. 
Lang ton, " Friend Langton, if 1 have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel mvsrlf 
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church without pulling off his hat. This shews that he has 
good principles. I used to go pretty often to Campbell’s on a 
Sunday evening till I began to consider that the shoals of 
Scotchmen who flocked about him might probably say, when 
any thing of mine was well done, ‘ Ay, ay, he has learnt this of 
Cawmell ! ’" 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill’s poetry, observ¬ 
ing, that “ it had a temporary currency, only from its audacity 
of abuse, and being filled with living names, that it would sink 
into oblivion.” 1 ventured to hint that he was not quite a fair 
judge, as Churchill had attacked him violently. Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. He did not attack me 
violently till he found I did not like his poetry j and his attack 
on me shall uot prevent me from continuing to say what I think 
of him, from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to resent¬ 
ment. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I will 
call him a blockhead still. However, I will acknowledge that I 
have a better opinion of him now, than I once had ; for he has 
shewn more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is a tree 
that cannot produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, Sir, 
a tree that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree 
which produces only a few.” 

In this depreciation of Churchill’s poetry I could not agree 
with him. It is very true that the greatest part of it is upon the 
lopicks of the day, on which account, as it brought him great 
fame and profit at the time, it must proportionably slide out of 
the publick attention as other occasional objects succeed. But 
Churchill had extraordinary vigour both of thought and expres¬ 
sion. His portraits of the players will ever be valuable to the 
true lovers of the drama; and his strong caricatures of several 
eminent men of his age, will not be forgotten by the curious. 
Let me add, that there are in his works many passages which 
are of a general nature; and his *• Prophesy of Famine” is 
a poem of no ordinary merit. It is, indeed, falsely injurious 
to Scotland; but therefore may be allowed a greater share of 
invention. 

Bonuell Thornton had just published a burlesque Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz, the 


easy." Dr. Campbell was* sincerely religious man. Lord Mncartney, who is eminent for 
his variety of knowledge, and attention to meu of talenti/and knew him well, told roe, 
dim when he colled op him In a morning, lie found him reading a chapter in the urMa 
New Teslament, which he informed hie Lordship was his constant practice. The mantity 
of Dr. Campbell's composition Is almost incredible, and his 1 laboure brought him large 
profits. Dr. Joseph warton told me that Johnson hold of him, He is the richest authotir 
that over grazed the common of literature, 15 
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salt-box, the jcws-harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum- 
strum or hurdy-gurdy, &c." Johnson praised its humour, and 
seemed much diverted with it He repeated the following 
passage: 

*' In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and battering and clapping combine; 

With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds.” 1 

I mentioned the periodical paper called “ The Connoisseur.” 
He said it wanted matter.—No doubt it had not the deep 
thinking of Johnson’s writings. But surely it has just views of 
the surface of life, and a very sprightly manner. His opinion of 
The World was not much higher than of The Connoisseur. 

Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in which I 
am obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conversation at this period. In 
the early part of my acquaintance with him, I was so wrapt in 
admiration of his extraordinary colloquial talents, and so little 
accustomed to his peculiar mode of expression, that I found it 
extremely difficult to recollect and record his conversation with 
its genuine vigour and vivacity. In progress of time, when my 
mind was, as it were, strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian 
ather, I could with much more facility and exactness, carry in 
my memory and commit to paper the exuberant variety of 
his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams, 2 as she was then called, though 
she did not reside with him in the Temple under his roof, but 
had lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, had so much of his 
attention, that he every night drank tea with her before he went 
home, however late it might be, and she always sat up for him. 
This, it may be fairly conjectured, was not alone a proof of his 
regard for her, but of his own unwillingness to go into solitude, 
before that unseasonable hour at which he had habituated 
himself to expect the oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, being 
a privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 
calling to me with an air of superiority, like that of an esoterick 


1 (In 17691 set for Smart and Newberry, Thornton's burlesque Ode, on St. Cecilia's day. 
It was performed at Ranelaghi in masks, to a very crowded audience, as I was told: for I 
then resided in Norfolk* Beard sung the salt-box song, which was admirably accompanied 
on that instrument by Brent, the Fencing master, and father of Miss Brent, the celebrated 
singer jSkeggs on the broomstick, as bassoon ; and a remarkable performer on the Tewv- 
“ ar P» . Buzzing twangs the iron lyre. Cleavers were cast in bell metal for this entertain¬ 
ment All the performers of the old woman’s Oratory, employed by Foote, wore, I believe, 
employed at Ranelagh, on this occasion.—B urnby.j 1 

, a [See p. 138. This lady resided in Dr. Johnson’s bouse In Gough-sqnore from 
about 1753 to 175B", and in that year, on hm removing to Gray s Inn, she went into lodgings, 
^■^^“ksequent period, she ogam become an inmate with Johnson, In Jolinson’s-court, 
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over an exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity, “ I go to see 
Miss Williams.” I confess, I then envied him this mighty 
privilege, of which he seemed so proud; but it was not long 
before I obtained the same mark of distinction. 

On Tuesday the 5th of July, I again visited Johnson. He 
told me he had looked into the poems of a pretty voluminous 
writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogilvie, one of the Presbyterian 
ministers of Scotland, which had lately come out, but could find 
no thinking in them. Boswell. “ Is there not imagination in 
them. Sir ? ” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, there is in them what was 
imagination, but it is no more imagination in him, than sound 
is sound in the echo. And his diction too is not his own. We 
have long ago seen white-robed innocence, and flcrwer-bespan%led 
meads." 

Talking of London, he observed, "Sir, if you wish to have 
a just notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not be 
satisfied with seeing its great streets and squares, but must 
survey the innumerable little lanes and courts. It is not in the 
showy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of human 
habitations which are crowded together, that the wonderful 
immensity of London consists.”—I have often amused myself 
with thinking how different a place London is to different 
people. They, whose narrow minds are contracted to the 
consideration of some one particular pursuit, view it only 
through that medium. A politician thinks of it merely as the 
seat of government in its different departments; a grazier, as a 
vast market for cattle; a mercantile man, as a place where a 
prodigious deal of business is done upon 'Change; a dramatick 
enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatrical entertainments; a 
man of pleasure, as an assemblage of taverns, and the great 
emporium for ladies of easy virtue. But the intellectual man 
is struck with it, as comprehending the whole of human life 
in all its variety, the contemplation of which is inexhaustible. 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup with me at 
my lodgings in Downing-streelj Westminster. But on the 
preceding night my landlord having behaved very rudely to me 
and some company who were with me, I had resolved not to 
remain another night in his house. I was exceedingly uneasy 
at the awkward appearance I supposed' I should make to 
Johnson, and .the other gentleman whom I had invited, not 
being able to receive them at home, and being obliged to order 
supper at the Mitre. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. , He laughed, and said, 
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“Consider, Sir, how insignificant this will appear a twelvemonth 
hence.”—Were this consideration to be applied to most of the 
little vexatious incidents of life, by which our quiet is too often 
disturbed, it would prevent many painful sensations. I have 
tried it frequently with good effect “There is nothing 
(continued he) in this mighty misfortune; nay, we shall be 
better at the Mitre.” I told him that I had been at Sir John 
Fielding’s office, complaining of my landlord, and had been 
informed, that though I had taken my lodgings for a year, I 
might, upon proof of his bad behaviour, quit them when 1 
pleased, without being under an obligation to pay rent for any 
longer time than while I possessed them. The fertility of 
Johnson’s mind could shew itself even upon so small a matter 
as this. “Why, Sir, (said he,) I suppose this must be the law, 
since you have been told so in Bow-street But, if your land¬ 
lord could hold you to your bargain, and the lodgings should 
be yours for a year, you may certainly use them as you think 
fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guardmen upon him j 
or you may send the greatest scoundrel you can find into your 
apartments; or you may say that you want to make some 
experiments in natural philosophy, and may burn a large 
quantity of assafoetida in his house." 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern, Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an 
Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable company I was obliged 
to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend Mr. John Ogilvie, 1 who was 
desirous of being in company with my illustrious friend, while 
I in my turn, was proud to have the honour of shewing one of 
my countrymen upon what easy terms Johnson permitted me 
to live with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much eagerness, 
to shine, and disputed very warmly with Johnson against the 
well known maxim of the British constitution, “ the King can 
do no wrong; ” affirming, that, " what was morally false could 
not be politically true; and as the King might, in the exercise 
of his regal pqwer, command and cause the doing of what was 
wrong, it certainly might be said, in sense and in reason, that 
he could do wrong.” Johnson. “ Sir, you are to consider, 
that in our constitution, according to its true principles, the 

\ Th®, Northern bard mentioned page a 6 x. When I ashed Dr» Johnsqn's i emission 
to introduce him, het obligingly agreed ; adding, however, with a sly pleasantry, “ but he 
must give us none of his poetry.”' It is remarkable that Johnson ana Churchill, however 
much they diffeied in other points, agreed on this subject, See Chm chill’s "journey." 
It w, however, but justice to Dr. Ogilvie to observe, that his “ Day Of Judgment" lias no 

inconsiderable share of merit. 
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King is the head, he is supreme: he is above every thing, and 
there is no power by which he can be tried. Therefore, it is, 
Sir, that we hold the King can do no wrong; that whatever 
may happen to be wrong in government may not be above our 
reach, by being ascribed to Majesty. Redress is always to be 
had against oppression, by punishing the immediate agents. 
The King, though he should command, cannot force a Judge 
to condemn a man unjustly; therefore it is the Judge whom 
we prosecute and punish. Political institutions are formed 
upon the consideration of what will most frequently tend to the 
good of the whole, although now and then exceptions may 
occur. Thus it is better in general that a nation should have a 
supreme legislative power, although it may at times be abused. 
And then, Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse be 
enormous , Nature will rise up, and claiming her original rights, 
overturn a corrupt political system." I mark this animated 
sentence with peculiar pleasure, as a noble instance of that 
truly dignified spirit of freedom which ever glowed in his 
heart, though he was charged with slavish tenets by superficial 
observers; because he was at all times indignant against that 
false patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that unruly 
restlessness which is inconsistent with the stable authority of 
any good government. 

This generous sentiment, which he uttered with great fervour, 
struck me exceedingly, and stirred my blood to that pitch ol 
fancied resistance, the possibility of which I am glad to keep 
in mind, but to which I trust I never shall be forced. 

“ Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for an Historian; 
for in historical composition, all the greatest powers of the 
human mind are quiescent. Pie has (acts ready to his hand; 
so there is no exercise of invention. Imagination is not re¬ 
quired in any high degree j only about as much as is used in 
the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and 
colouring, will fit a man for the task, if he can give the 
application which is necessary.” 

“ Baylc’s Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult 
who love the biographical part of literature, which is what I 
love most.'” 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne’s reign, he 
observed, “ I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among them. 
He was the most universal genius, being an excellent physician, 
a man of deep learning, and a man of much humour. Mr. 
Addison was, to be sure, a great man ; his learning was not 
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profound; but his morality, his humour, and his elegance of 
writing, set him very high.” 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the topiclc of 
his conversation the praises of his native country. He began 
with saying, that there was very rich land around Edinburgh. 
Goldsmith, who had studied physick there, contradicted this, 
very untruly, with a sneering laugh. Disconcerted a little by 
this, Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where, I suppose, 
he thought himself perfectly safe; for he observed, that Scot¬ 
land had a great many noble wild prospects. Johnson. “ 1 
believe, Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, has noble 
wild prospects; and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious 
noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell you, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high road 
that leads him to England 1 ” This unexpected and pointed 
sally produced a roar of applause. After all, however, those 
who admire the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot deny it to 
Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found Johnson surrounded with a 
numerous levee, but have not preserved any part of his con¬ 
versation. On the 14th we had another evening by ourselves 
at the Mitre. It happening to be a very rainy night, I made 
some common-place observations on the relaxation of nerves 
and depression of spirits which such weather occasioned; 1 
adding, however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. 
Johnson, who, as we have already seen, denied that the 
temperature of the air had any influence on the human frame, 
answered, with a smile of ridicule, “ Why, yes, Sir, it is good 
for vegetables, and for the animals who eat those vegetables, 
and for the animals who eat those animals.” This observation 
of his aptly enough introduced a good supper; and I soon 
forgot, in Johnson's company, the influence of .a moist 
atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, though 
I had all possible reverence for him, I expressed a regret that 
I could not be so easy with my father, though he was not much 
older than Johnson, and certainly however respectable had not 
more learning and greater abilities to depress me. I asked him 
the reason of this. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I am a man of 
the world. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree, the 
colour of the world as it moves along. Your father is a Judge 

1 [Johnson would suffer none of Ills friends to fill up chasms in conversation with 
remarks on the weather: « Let ua not talk of the weather. Buknky.) 
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in a 1 emote part of the island, and all his notions are taken 
from the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a 
struggle between a father and son, while one aims at power 
and the other at independence.” I said, I was afraid my father 
would foice me to be a lawyer. Johnson. “Sir, you need 
not be afraid of his forcing you to be a laborious practising 
lawyer j that is not in his power. For as the proverb says, 
‘ One man may lead a horse to the water, but twenty cannot 
make him drink.’ He may be displeased that you are not 
what lie wishes you to be; but that displeasure will not go far. 
If he insists only on your having as much law as is necessary 
for a man of property, and then endeavours to get you into 
Parliament, he is quite in the right.” 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme 
over blank verse in English poetry. I mentioned to him that 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectures upon composition, when I 
studied under him in the College of Glasgow, had maintained 
the same opinion strenuously, and I repeated some of his 
arguments. Johnson. “Sir, I was once in company with 
Smith, and we did not take to each other; hut had I known 
that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me he does, I should 
have HUGGKD him.” 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Christianity, he 
said, “ It is always easy to be on the negative side. If a man 
were now to deny that there is salt upon the table, you could 
not reduce him to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little 
further. 1 deny that Canada is taken, and I can support my 
denial by pretty good arguments. The French are a much 
more numerous people than we ; and it is not likely that they 
would allow us to take it. 1 But the ministry have assured us, 
in all the formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.’*r~Vcry. true. 
But the ministry have put us to an enormous expence by the 
war in America, and it is their interest to persuade us that we 
have got something for our money.—‘ But the fact is confirmed 
by thousands, of men who were at the taking of it.’—Ay, but 
these men have still more interest in deceiving us. They don’t 
want that you should think the French have beat them, but 
that they have beat the French. Now suppose you should go 
over and find that it really is taken, that would only satisfy 
yourself j for when you come home we will not believe you. 
We will say, you have been bribed.—Yet, Sir, notwithstanding 
all these plausible objections, .we have no doubt that Canada 
is really ours. Such is the weight of common testimony, 

I—K 1 
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How much stronger are the evidences of the Christian 
religion ? ” 

“ Idleness is a disease which must be combated; but I would 
not advise a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. I 
myself have never persisted in any plan for two days together. 
A man ought to read just as inclination leads him; for what 
he reads as a task will do him little good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day, and so may acquire a great 
deal of knowledge.” 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity like his 
own, reading without a regular plan may be beneficial; though 
even such a man must submit to it, if he would attain a full 
understanding of any of the sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he now 
accustomed me, that in the course of this evening I talked of 
the numerous reflections which had been thrown out against 
him on account of his having accepted a pension from his 
present Majesty. “ Why, Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) 
it is a mighty foolish noise that they make. 1 I have accepted 
of a pension as a reward which has been thought due to my 
literary merit; and now that I have this pension, I am the 
same man in every respect that I have ever been ; I retain the 
same principles. It is true, that I cannot now curse (smiling)the 
House of Hanover; nor would it be decent for me to drink 
King James’s health in the wine that King George gives me 
money to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of cursing 
he House of Hanover, and drinking King James’ health, are 
amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year.” 

There was here, most certainly, an affectation of more 
Jacobitism than he really had; and indeed an intention of 
admitting, for the moment, in a much greater extent than it 
really existed; the charge of disaffection imputed to him by 
the world, merely for the purpose of shewing how dexterously 
he could repel an attack, even, though he were placed in the 
most disadvantageous position; for I have heard him declare, 
that^ if bolding up his right hand would have secured victory 
at Culloden to Prince. Charles’s army, he was not sure he 
would have held it up; so little confidence had he in the right 
claimed by the house of Stuart, and so fearful was he of the 
consequences of another revolution on the throne of Greal- 
Britain; and Mr. Topham Beauclerfc assured me, he bad 

*When. I mentioned the same idle clamour to him several years aftei words, he said, 
with a 3muCg X wish my pension were twice as large, that they mi gh t make twice as 
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heard him say this before be had his pension. At anothei 
time he said to Mr. Langion, “Nothing has ever offered, that 
has made it woith my while to consider the question fully.” 
He, however, also said to the same gentleman, talking of King 
James the Second, “ It was become impossible for him to reign 
any longer in this country.” He no doubt had an early 
attachment to the House of Stuart; but his zeal had cooled 
as his reason strengthened. Indeed, I heard him once say, 
“ that after the death of a violent Whig, with whom he used to 
contend with great eagerness, he felt his Toryism much abated,” 1 
1 suppose he meant Mr, Walmsley. 

Yet there is no doubt that at earlier periods he was wont 
often to exercise both his pleasantry and ingenuity in talking 
Jacobitism. My much respected friend, Dr. Douglas, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, has favoured me with the following admir¬ 
able instance from his Lordship’s own recollection. One day 
when dining at old Mr. Langton’s, where Miss Roberts, his 
niece, was one of the company, Johnson, with his usual com¬ 
placent attention to the fair sex, took her by the hand and said, 
“ My dear, I hope you are a Jacobite.” Old Mr. Langion, 
who, though a high and steady Tory, was attached to the 
present Royal Family, seemed offended, and asked Johnson, 
with great warmth, what he could mean by putting such a 
question to his niece I “Why, Sir, (said Johnson) I meant 
no offence to your niece, I meant her a great compliment. A 
Jacobite, Sir, believes in the divine right of Kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of Kings believes in a Divinity. A 
Jacobite believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite 
is neither an Atheist nor a Deist. That cannot be said of a 
Whig j for Wh/ggism is a negation of all principle.” 2 

He advised me when abroad to be as much as I could with 
the Professors in the Universities, and with the Clergy; for 
from their conversation I might expect the best accounts of 
every thing in whatever country I should be, with the additional 
advantage of keeping my learning alive. 

It will be obsevved, that when giving me advice as to my 

1 Journal of a Tour to tho Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 403 (Nov. 10). 

S He used to tell, ■with great humour, from my relation to htuv, the following little 
Itory of my early ycais, which waa literally true: *' Boawell, in the year 1745, was a fine 
boy. wore a white cockade* and prayed for King James, till one of his undos (General 
Cochrane) gave him n shilling on condition that ho would pray for King George, which 
he accordingly did. So yon see (says Boawell) that Whigs of all ages are watte the 
taste way. 
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travels, Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, 
and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian scenes. He was of 
Lord Essex's opinion, who advises his kinsman Roger Earl of 
Rutland, “ rather to go a hundred miles to speak with one wise 
man, than five miles to see a fair town.” 1 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, who 
affected to be a savage, and railed at all established systems. 
Johnson. “There is nothing surprizing in this, Sir. He 
wants to make himself conspicuous. He would tumble in a 
hogstye, as long as you looked at him and called to him to 
come out. But let him alone, never mind him, and he’ll soon 
give it over.” 

I added that the same person maintained that there was no 
distinction between virtue and vice. Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
if the fellow does not think as he speaks, he is lying; and I 
see not what honour he can propose to himself from having 
the character of a lyar. But if he does really think that there 
is no distinction between virtue and vice, why, Sir, when he 
leaves our houses let us count our spoons." 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of Scotland by 
the title of Lord Hailes, had contributed much to increase my 
high opinion of Johnson, on account of his writings, long before 
I attained to a personal acquaintance with him ; I, in return, 
had informed Johnson of Sir David’s eminent character for 
learning and religion; and Johnson was so much pleased, that 
at one of our evening meetings he gave him for his toast. 
I at this' time kept up a very frequent correspondence 
with Sir David; and I read to Dr. Johnson to-night the 
following passage from the letter which I had last received 
from him: 

“ It gives me pleasure to think that you have obtained the 
friendship of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is one of the best 
moral writers which England has produced. At the same 
time, I envy you the free and undisguised converse with such 
a man. May I beg you to present my best respects to him, 
and to assure him of the veneration which I entertain for the 
authour of the Rambler and of Rassclas ? Let me recommend 
this last work to you; with the Rambler you certainly are 
acquainted. In Rasselas yo u will see a tender-b earted operator, 
who probes the wound only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, 
mangles human nature. He cuts and slashes, as if he took 
pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant who said, Ita 'feri ut 

1 Letter to Kutlnncl on Travel, i6mo. 1596. 
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$e seniiat etnort.” Johnson seemed to be much gratified by 
this just and well-turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, full 
and unreserved. He said it would be a very good exercise, 
and would yield me great satisfaction when the particulars were 
faded from my remembrance. I was uncommonly fortunate in 
having had a previous coincidence of opinion with him upon 
this subject, for I had kept such a journal for some time; and 
it was no small pleasure to me to have this to tell him, and to 
receive his approbation. He counselled me to keep it private, 
and said I might surely have a friend who would burn it in 
case of my death. From this habit I have been enabled to 
give the world so many anecdotes, which would otherwise 
have been lost to posterity. I mentioned that I was afraid I 
put into my journal too many little incidents. Johnson. 
“ There is nothing, Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. 
It is by studying little things that we attain the great art of 
having as little misery and as much happiness as possible.” 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me, and was 
so much struck even with the imperfect account which I gave 
him of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, that to his honour be it 
recorded, when I complained that drinking port and sitting up 
late with him, affected my nerves for some time after, he said, 
“One had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep company 
with such a man.” 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson 
sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that the King of 
Prussia valued himself upon three thingsupon being a hero, 
a musician, and an authour. Johnson. “Pretty well, Sir, for 
one man.' As to his being an authour, I have not looked at his 
poetry j but his prose is poor stuff. He writes just as you may 
suppose Voltaire's foot-boy to do, who has been his amanuensis. 
Hu has such parts as the valet might have, and about as much 
of the colouring of the style as might be got by transcribing his 
works." When I was at Ferney, I repeated this to Voltaire, in 
order to reconcile him somewhat to Johnson, whom he, in 
affecting the English mode of expression, had previously' char¬ 
acterised as “ a superstitious dog; ” but after hearing such a 
criticism on Frederick the Great, with whom he was then on 
bad terms, he exclaimed, “ An honest fellow ! ” 

But I think the criticism much too severe; for the “ Memoirs 
of the House of Brandenburgh ” are written as well as many 
works of that kind* His poetry, for the style of which he 
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himself makes a frank apology, “Jargonna.nl tin Franfoh 
barbare,” though fraught with pernicious ravings of infidelity, 
has, in many places, great animation, and in some a patheticlc 
tenderness. 

Upon this contemptuous animadversion on the King of 
Prussia, I observed to Johnson, “It would seem then, Sir, that 
much less parts are necessary to make a King, than to make an 
Autliour: for the King of Prussia is confessedly the greatest 
King now in Europe, yet you think he makes a very poor figure 
as an Authour.’’ 

Mr. Levet this day showed me Dr. Johnson’s library, which 
was contained in two garrets over his Chambers, where Lintot, 
son of the celebrated bookseller of that name, had formerly his 
warehouse. I found a number of good books, but very dusty 
and in great confusion. The floor was strewed with manuscript 
leaves, in Johnson’s own hand-writing, which I beheld with a 
degree of veneration, supposing they perhaps might contain 
portions of the Rambler, or of Rasselas. I observed an 
apparatus for chymical experiments, of which Johnson was all 
his life very fond. The place seemed to be very favourable for 
retirement and meditation. Johnson told me, that he went 
up thither without mentioning it to his servant when he wanted 
to study, secure from interruption; for he would not allow his 
servant to say he was not at home when he really was. “ A 
servant’s strict regard for truth, (said he) must be weakened by 
such a practice. A philosopher may know that it is merely a 
form of denial ; but few servants are such nice distinguishers. If 
I accustom a servant to tell a lie for me, have I not reason to 
apprehend that he will tell many lies for himself'' I am, how¬ 
ever, satisfied that every servant, of any degree of intelligence, 
understands saying his master is not at home, not at all as the 
affirmation of a fact, but as the customary words, intimating 
that his master wishes not to be seen ; so that there can be no 
bad effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, who had 
been my intimate friend for many years, had at this time 
chambers in Farrar’s buildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple- 
lane, which he kindly lent me upon my quilting my lodgings, 
he being to return to Trinity Hall,’ Cambridge. I found them 
particularly convenient for me, as they were so near Dr. 
Johnson’s. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dempster, and 
my uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be now in London, 
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supped with me at these Chambers. Johnson. “Pity is not 
natural to man. Children are always cruel. Savages are 
always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by the cultivation 
of reason. We may have uneasy sensations for seeing a crea¬ 
ture in distress, without pity; for we have not pity unless we 
wish to relieve them. When I am on my way to dine with a 
friend, and finding it late, have bid the coachman make haste, 
if I happen to attend when he whips his horses, I may feel 
unpleasantly that the animals are put to pain, but I do not wish 
him to desist. No, Sir, I wish him to drive on.” 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller, of Edinburgh, had 
for some time < pe led a shop in London, and sold his cheap 
editions of the most popular English books, in defiance of the 
supposed common-law right of Literary Property . Johnson, 
though he concurred in the opinion which was afterwards 
sanctioned by a judgement of the House of Lords, that there 
was no such right, was at this time very angry that the Book¬ 
sellers of London, for whom he uniformly professed much 
regard, should suffer from an invasion of what they had ever 
considered to be secure; and he was loud and violent against 
Mr. Donaldson. “ He is a fellow who takes advantage of the 
law to injure his brethren; for notwithstanding that the statute 
secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has always been 
understood by the trade, that he, who buys the copyright of a 
book from the authour, obtains a perpetual property; and upon 
that belief, numberless bargains are made to transfer that 
property after the expiration of the statutory term. Now 
Donaldson, I say, takes advantage here, of people who have 
really an equitable title from usage; and if we consider bow 
few of the books, of which they buy the property, succeed so 
well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion that the term 
of fourteen years is too short; it should be sixty years.” 
■Dempster. “ Donaldson, Sir, is anxious for the encourage¬ 
ment of literature, He reduces the price of books, so 
that poor students may buy them.” Johnson, (laughing). 
“ Well, Sir, allowing that to be his motive, he is no better 
than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in order tp give to 
the poor.” ■ ■ ■ 

It is remarkable, that when the great question concerning 
Literary .Property came to be ultimately tried before the 
supreme tribunal of this country, in consequence, of the very 
spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson, Dr. Johnson was zealous 
against a perpetuity; but he thought that ,the term 1 of the 
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exclusive right of authours should be considerably enlarged. 
He was then for granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Hume’s style. 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, his style is not English ; the structure 
of his sentences is French. Now the French structure and the 
English structure may, in the nature of things, be equally good. 
But if you allow that the English language is established, he is 
wrong. My name might originally have been Nicholson, as 
well as Johnson ; but were you to call me Nicholson now, you 
would call me very absurdly.” 

Rousseau’s treatise on the inequality of mankind was at this 
time a fashionable topick. It gave rise to an observation by 
Mr. Dempster, that the advantages of fortune and rank were 
nothing to a wise man, who ought to value only merit. 
Johnson. “If man were a savage, living in the woods by 
himself, this might be true; but in civilized society we all 
depend upon each other, and our happiness is very much 
owing to the good opinion of mankind. Now, Sir, in civilized 
society, external advantages make us more respected. A man 
with a good coat upon his back meets with a better reception 
than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, and 
say what is there in it ? But that will avail you nothing, for it 
is a part of a general system. Pound St. Paul’s church into 
atoms, and consider any single atom; it is, to be sure, good 
for nothing: but, put all these atoms together, and you have 
St. Paul’s church. So it is with human felicity, which is made 
up of many ingredients, each of which may be shewn to be 
very insignificant. In civilized society, personal merit will not 
serve you so much as money will. Sir, you may make the experi¬ 
ment. Go into the street, and give one man a lecture on 
morality, and another a shilling, and see which will respect you 
most. If you wish only to support nature, Sir William Petty 
fixes your allowance at three pounds a year ; but as times are. 
much altered, let us call it she pounds. This sum will fill 
your belly, shelter you from the weather, and even get you a 
strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of good bull's hide. 
Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and is desired in order 
to obtain a greater degree of respect from our fellow-creatures. 
And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a year procure a man more 
consequence, and, of course, more happiness than six pounds a 
year, the same proportion will hold as to six thousand, and so 
on, as far as opulence can be carried. Perhaps he who has a 
large fortune may not be so happy as he who has a. small one ; 
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but that must proceed from other causes than from his having 
the large fortune: for, cater is paribus, he who is rich in a 
civilized society, must be happier than he who is poor; as 
riches, if properly used, (and it is a man’s own fault if they are 
not,) must be productive of the highest advantages. Money, 
to be sure, of itself is of no use; for its only use is to part with 
it. Rousseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, are led 
away by a childish desire of novelty. 1 When I was a boy, I 
used always to choose the wrong side of a debate, because 
most ingenious things, that is to say, most new things, could be 
said upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may not 
muster up more plausible arguments, than those which are 
urged against wealth and other external. advantages. Why, 
now, there is stealing; why should it be thought a crime? 
When we consider by what unjust methods property has been 
often acquired, and that what was unjustly got it must be 
unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man’s taking the 
prbperty of another from him? Besides,- Sir, when we consider 
the bad use that many people make of their property, and how 
much better use the thief may make of it, it may be defended 
as a very allowable practice. Yet, Sir, the experience of man¬ 
kind has discovered stealing to be so very bad a thing, that 
they make no scruple to hang a man for it. When I was 
running about this town a very poor fellow, I was a great arguer 
for the advantages of poverty; but I was, at the same- time, 
very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the arguments which are brought 
to represent poverty as no evil, shew it to be evidently a great 
evil. You never find people labouring to convince you that 
you may live very happily upon a plentiful fortune.—So you 
hear people -talking how miserable a King must be; and yet 
they all wish to be in his place.” 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because they 
are deprived of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and 
unreserved society. Johnson. “That is an ill-founded notion. 
Being a King does not exclude a man from such society. 
Great Kings have always been social. The King of Prussia, 
the only great King at present, is very social. Charles the 
Second, the last King of England who was a man of parts, was 
social; and our Henrys and Edwards were all social;” 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsick 

l [Johnson told Dr. Burney that Goldsmith said! when he first began to write* he 
determined to commit to paper nothing bnt what was new ; but he afterwards^found that 
what was rtetv was generally false, and from that time’was no longer solicitous about 
novelty.— Burney.] 

I——*K T 
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merit ought to make the only distinction amongst mankind. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot 
be. How shall we determine the proportion of intrinsick 
merit? Were that to be the only distinction amongst man¬ 
kind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees of it. Were 
all distinctions abolished, the strongest would not long 
acquiesce, but would endeavour to obtain a superiority by 
their bodily strength, But, Sir, as subordination is very 
necessary for society, and contentions for superiority very 
dangerous, mankind, that is to say, all civilized nations, have 
settled it upon a plain invariable principle. A man is born 
to hereditary rank ; or his being appointed to certain offices, 
gives him a certain rank. Subordination tends greatly to 
human happiness. Were we all upon an equality, we should 
have no other enjoyment than mere animal pleasure.” 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much 
importance in civilized , society, that if I were asked on the 
same day to dine with the first Duke in England, and with 
the first man in Britain for genius, I should hesitate which 
to prefer.' Johnson. “To be sure, Sir, .if you were to 
dine only once, and it were never to be known where you 
dined, you would choose rather to dine with the first man 
for genius; but to gain most respect, you should dine with 
the first Duke in England. For nine people in ten that 
you meet, with, would have a higher opinion of. you for 
having dined with a Duke; and the great genius himself 
would receive you better, because you had been with the 
great Duke." 

He took care. to guard himself against any possible 
suspicion that his settled principles of reverence for rank 
and respect for wealth were at all owing to mean or interested 
motives; for he asserted his own independence as a literary 
man. “ No man (said he) who ever lived by literature, has 
lived more independently than I have done.” He said he 
had taken longer time than he needed to have done in 
composing his Dictionary. He received our compliments 
upon that great work with complacency,. and told us that 
the Academy della Crusca could scarcely believe that it was 
done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have preserved the 
following fragments of his conversation. Of a gentleman 
who was mentioned, he said, “ I have not met with any man 
for a long time who has given me such general displeasure. 
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He is totally unfixed in his principles, and wants to puzzle 
other people.’' I said his principles had been poisoned by a 
noted infidel writer, but that he was, nevertheless, a benevo¬ 
lent good' man. Johnson. "We can have no dependance 
upon that instinctive, that constitutional goodness which is not 
founded upon principle. I grant you that such a man may 
be a very amiable member of society. I can conceive him 
placed in such a situation that he is not much tempted to 
deviate from what is right; and as every man prefers virtue, 
when there is not some strong incitement to transgress its 
precepts, I can conceive him doing nothing wrong, But if 
such a man stood in need of money, I should not like to trust 
him \ and I should certainly not trust him with young ladies, 
for there there is always temptation. Hume, and other 
sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify them¬ 
selves at any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food 
to their vanity; so they have betaken themselves to errour. 
Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no more milk, 
and so they are gone to milk the bull. If I could have 
allowed myself to gratify my vanity at the expence of truth, 
what fame might I have acquired. Every thing which- Hume 
has advanced against Christianity had passed through my mind 
long before he wrote. Always remember this, that after a 
system is well settled upon positive evidence, a few partial 
objections ought not to shake it. The human mind is so 
limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a subject, so that 
there may be objections raised against any thing.. There are 
objections against a plenum, and objections against a vacuum ; 
yet one of them must certainly be true.” 

I mentioned Hume's argument against the belief of miracles, 
that it is more probable that the witnesses to the truth of 
them are mistaken, or speak falsely, than that the miracles 
should be true. Johnson. “Why, Sir, the great difficulty 
of .proving miracles should make us very cautious in believing 
them. But let us consider; although God has made Nature to 
operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is_ not unreasonable to 
think that he may suspend those laws, in .order to establish.a 
system highly advantageous to mankind. Now the Christian 
Religion is a most beneficial system, as it gives, us light and 
certainty where we were before in darkness and doubt. The 
miracles which prove it are attested by men who had no 
interest in deceiving us j but who, on the contrary, were told 
that they should suffer persecution, and did actually, lay .ddjvn 
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their lives in confirmation of the truth of the facts which they 
asserted. Indeed, for some centuries the heathens did not 
pretend to deny the miracles; but said they were performed 
by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circumstance of great 
weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs derived from 
prophecies which have been so exactly fulfilled, we have most 
satisfactory evidence. Supposing a miracle possible, as to 
which, in rny opinion, there can be no doubt, we have as strong 
evidence for the miracles in supporL of Christianity, as the 
nature of the thing admits," 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private room at the 
Turk’s Head coffee-house, in the Strand. “ I encourage this 
house (said he,) for the mistress of it is a good civil woman, 
and has not much business." 

“ Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; because, in 
the first place, I don’t like to think myself growing old. In 
the next place, young acquaintances must last longest, if they 
do last; and then, Sir, young men have more virtue than old 
men ; they have more generous sentiments in every respect. 
I love the young dogs of this age, they have more wit and 
humour and knowledge of life than we had; but then the dogs 
are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read very 
hard. It is a sad reflection but a true one, that I knew almost 
as much at eighteen as I do now. 1 My judgement, to be sure, 
was not so good; but, I had all the facts. I remember very well, 
when I was at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, ‘ Young 
man, ply your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of 
knowledge; for when years come upon you, you will find that 
poring upon books vvill be but an irksome task.’" 

This account of his reading, given by himself in plain words, 
sufficiently confirms what I have already advanced upon the 
disputed question as to his application. It reconciles any 
seeming inconsistency in his way of talking upon it at different 
times j and shews that idleness and reading hard were with him 
relative terms, the import of which, as used by him, must be 
gathered from a comparison with what scholars of different 
degrees of ardour and assiduity have been known to do. And 
let it be remembered, that he was now talking spontaneously, 
and expressing his genuine sentiments 5 whereas at otl er times 
he might be induced, from'his spirit of contradiction, or more 
properly from his love of argumentative contest, to speak lightly 

„ per!o I of study w ? a fron ' to* a 8 e Of twelve to that of eighteen; as lie 

told Mt. Langton, who gave me this information.—M.) * , 
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of his own application to study. It is pleasing to consider that 
the old gentleman's gloomy prophecy as to the irksomeness of 
books to men of an advanced age, which is too often fulfilled, 
was so far from being verified in Johnson, that his ardour for 
literature never failed, and his last writings had more ease and 
vivacity than any of his earlier productions. 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had 
been distrest by melancholy, and for that reason had been 
obliged to fly . from study and meditation, to the dissipating 
variety of life. Against melancholy he recommended constant 
occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, moderation in 
eating and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at night. 
He said melancholy people were apt to fly to intemperance for 
relief, but that it sunk them much deeper in misery. He 
observed, that labouring men who work hard, and live sparingly, 
are seldom or never troubled with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining subordination 
of rank. “ Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of his 
respect, than of his money. I consider myself as acting a part in 
the great system of society, and I do to others as I would have 
them to do to me. I would behave to a nobleman as I should 
expect he would behave to me, were I a nobleman and he Sam. 
Johnson. ■ Sir, there is one Mrs. Macaulay 1 in this town, a 
great republican. One day when I was at her house, I put on 
a very grave countenance, and said to her, * Madam, I am now 
become a convert to your way of thinking. I am convinced that 
all mankind are upon an equal footing; and to give you an 
unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a 
very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman; 
I desire that he may be allowed to sit down and dine with ns.’ 
I thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. 
She has never liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to level 
down as far as themselves; but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves. They would all have some people under 
them; why not then have some people above them?” I 
mentioned a certain autbour who disgusted me by his forward¬ 
ness, and by shewing no deference to noblemen into whose 
company he was admitted. Johnson - . "Suppose a shoe¬ 
maker should claim an equality with him, as he does with a 
Lord: how he would stare. ‘Why, Sir, do you stare? (says 
the shoemaker,) I do great service to society. 'Tis true, I am 

3 This one Mrs. Macaulay was the same personage who afterwards made herself so much 
known as 11 the celebrated female historian," 1 ' 1 1 
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paid for doing it; but so are you, Sir: and I am sorry to say 
it, better paid than I am, for doing something not so necessary. 
For mankind could do better without your books, than without 
my shoes.’ Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual struggle for 
precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for the distinc¬ 
tion of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be 
accidental.” 

He said, Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable man, and 
his “Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope,” a very 
pleasing book. I wondered that he delayed so long to give us 
the continuation of it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I suppose he 
finds himself a little disappointed, in not having been able to 
persuade the world to be of his opinion as to Pope.” 

We have now been favoured with the concluding volume, in 
which, to use a parliamentary expression, he has explained, so 
as not to appear quite so adverse to the opinion of the world, 
concerning Pope, as was at first thought; and we must all 
agree, that his work is a most valuable accession to English 
literature. 

A writer of deserved eminence being mentioned, Johnson 
said, “ Why, Sir, he is a man of good parts, but being originally 
poor, he has got a love of mean company and low jocularity; a 
very bad thing, Sir. To laugh is good, and to talk is good. But 
you ought, no more to think it enough if you laugh, than you 
are to think it enough if you talk. You may laugh in as many 
ways as you talk; and surely every way of talking that is 
practised cannot be esteemed.’' 

I spoke, of Sir James Macdonald as a young man of most 
distinguished merit, who united the highest reputation at Eton 
and Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit of a great Highland 
Chieftain. I mentioned that Sir James had said to me, that he 
had never seen Mr. Johnson, but he had a great respect for him, 
though at the same time it was mixed with some degree of 
lerrour. Johnson. “ Sir, if he were to be acquainted with me, 
it might lessen both." 

The menlipn of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that then 
appeared to be a very roman tick fancy, which I little thought 
would be afterwards realised. ITe told me, 1 hat his father had put 
Martin’s account of those islands into his hands when he was 
very_ young, and that he was highly pleased with it; that he was 
particularly struck with the St. Kilda man’s notion that the high 
church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock; a circum 
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stance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. 
He said, he would go to the Hebrides with me, when I 
returned from my travels, unless some very good companion 
should offer when I was absent, \vhi< h he did not think prob¬ 
able ; adding, “ There are few people whom I take so much to, 
as you.” And when I talked of my leaving England, he said 
with a very affectionate air, “My dear Boswell, I should be 
veiy unhappy at parting, did I think we were not to meet 
again.”—I cannot too often remind my readers, that although 
such instances of his kindness are doubtless very flattering to 
me, yet I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a better 
motive than to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable ev'dence 
of his tenderness and complacency, which some, while they 
were forced to acknowledge his great powers, have been so 
strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest of 
human beings, I supported a different opinion, from which I 
have never yel varied, that a man is happier: and I enlarged 
upon the anxiety and sufferings which are endured at school. 
Johnson. “ Ah I Sir, a boy’s being flogged is not so severe as 
a man’s having the hiss of the world against him. Men have a 
solicitude about fame; and the greater share they have of it, 
the more afraid they are of losing it.” I silently asked myself, 
“ Is it possible that the great Samuel Johnson really entertains 
any such apprehension, and is not confident that his exalted 
fame is established upon a foundation never to be shaken ? ” 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dalrymple, “as 
a man of worth, a scholar, and a wit." “ I have (said he) never 
heard of him, except from you; but let him know my opinion 
of him : for as he docs not shew himself much in the world, he 
should have the praise of the few who hear of him.” 

On Tuesday, July 26 ,1 found Mr. Johnson alone. It was a 
very wet day, and I again complained of the disagreeable effects 
of such weather. Johnson. “Sir, this is all imagination, 
which physicians encourage; for man lives in air, as a fish lives 
in water, so that if the atmosphere press heavy from above, 
there is an equal resistance from below. To be sure, bad 
weather is hard upon people who are obliged to be abroad; and 
men cannot labour so well in the open air in bad weatiier, as in 
good: but, Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose work is within doors, 
will surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair. Some very 
delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by. wet weather; but 
not common constitutions." 
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We talked of the education of children ; and I asked him 
what he thought was best to teach them first. Johnson. “Sir, 
it is no matter what you teach them first, any more than what 
leg you shall put into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand 
disputing which is best to put in first, but in the mean time your 
breech is bare. Sir, while you are considering which of two 
things you should teach your child first, another boy has learnt 
them both.” 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private at the 
Turk’s Head coffee-house. Johnson. “Swift has a higher 
reputation than he deserves. His excellence is strong sense- 
for his humour, though very well, is not remarkably good. I 
doubt whether the ‘ Tale of a,Tub ’ be his; for he never owned 
it, and it is much, above his usual manner.” 1 

“Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about him as 
most writers. Everything appeared to him through the medium 
of his favourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those two 
candles burning but with a poetical eye.” 

“ Has not-a great deal of wit, Sir ? " Johnson, “ I do 

not think so, Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempting wit, 
but he fails. And I have no more pleasure.in hearing a man' 
attempting wit and failing, than in seeing a man trying to leap 
over a ditch and tumbling into it” 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a saying of his 
concerning 1 Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which Foote took a, wicked 
pleasure to circulate. , “ Why, Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull; 
but it must have taken him a great deal of pains 10 become 
what we now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not 
in Nature.”—“ So (said he,) I allowed him all his own merit.” 

He now added, “Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring his 
declamation to a point. I ask him a plain question, ‘What do 
you mean to teach?’ Besides, Sir, what influence can Mr. 
Sheridan have upon the language of this great country, by his 
narrow exertions ? Sir, it is burning a farthing candle at Dover, 
to shew light at Calais.” 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from thinking that 
he was very deficient in learning and knowledge, he said, “ A 
man has no reason to complain who holds a middle place, and' 
has many below him; and perhaps he has not six or his years 
above him t—perhaps not one. Though be may not know any' 
tiling perfectly) the general mass of knowledge that he has 

1 This opinion’.was given by him marc ftt large at a subsequent period. See 41 Jourilftl 
of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3rd edit, p, 39 (Aug, 16). 
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acquired is considerable. Time will do for him all that is 
wanting.” 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. Johnson. 
"Human experience, which is constantly contradicting theory, 
is the great test of truth. A system, built upon the discoveries 
of a great many minds, is always of more strength, than what is 
produced by the mere workings of any one mind, which, ot 
itself, can do little. There is not so poor a book in the world 
that would not be a prodigious efFort were it wrought out 
entirely by a single mind, without the aid of prior investigators. 
The French writers are superficial, because they are not 
scholars, and so proceed upon the mere power of their own 
minds ; and we see how very little power they have,” 

“As to the Christian Religion, Sir, besides the strong 
evidence which we have for it, there is a balance in its favour 
from the number of great men who have been convinced of 
its truth, after a serious consideration of the question. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed to examine 
evidence, and he was convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but 
a man of the world, who certainly had no bias to the side of 
religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out an infidel, and came to be a 
very firm believer.” 

He this evening again recommended to me to perambulate 
Spain. 1 I said it would amuse him to get a letter from me 
dated at Salamancha. Johnson. “ I love the University of 
Salamancha; for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to the 
lawfulness of their conquering America, the University of 
Salamancha gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful.” 
He spoke this with great emotion,' and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his “London,” against 
Spanish encroachment. 

“ I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as but a poor 
writer. Johnson. “To be sure, Sir, he is: but you are to 
consider that his being a literary man has got for him all ■ ihat 
he has. It has made him King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing 
to say for himself but that he is a writer. Had he not been a 
writer, he must have been sweeping the crossings in the streets, 
and asking halfpence from every body that past.” 

Iri justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, who was 
my first tutor in the ways of London, and shewed me the town 

1 I fully intended to have followed advice of snch weight; but having staid much 
Iqnger both in Germany and Italy than I proposed to dq, and having.also visited Corsica, 
I found ihat I had exceeded the time allowed me by my father, and hastened .France in 
my way homowards. 
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in all its variety of departments, both literary and sportive, the 
particulars of which Dr. Johnson advised me to pul in writing, 
it is proper to mention what Johnson, at a subsequent period, 
said of him both as a writer and an editor: “ Sir, I have often 
said, that if Derrick’s letters had been written by one of a more 
established name, they would have been thought very pretty 
letters.” 1 And, “ I sent Derrick to Dryden’s relations to gather 
materials for his life; and I believe he got all that I myself 
should have got.” 2 3 

Poor Derrick! I remember him with kindness. Yet I 
cannot withhold from my readers a pleasant humourous sally 
which could not have hurt him had he been alive, and now is 
perfectly harmless. In his collection of poems, there is one 
upon entering the harbour of Dublin, his native city, after a 
long absence. It begins thus : 

“ Eblana ! much lov’d city, hail I 
Where first I saw the light of day.” 

And after a solemn reflection on his being “ numbered with 
forgotten dead,” there is the following stanza : 

“ Unless my lines protract my fame, 

And those, who chance to read them, cry, 

I knew him ! Derrick was his name, 

In yonder tomb his ashes lie.” 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, to whom 
we owe the beautiful and pathetick tragedy of “ Douglas 

“ Unless my deeds protract my fame, 

And he who passes sadly sings, 

I knew him 1 Derrick was his name, 

On yondtr tree his carcase savings / ” 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious authour 
of these burlesque lines will recollect them j for they were 
produced extempore one evening while he and I were walking 
together in the dining-room at Eglingtoune Castle, in 1760, 
and I have never mentioned them to him since. 

Johnson said once to me, “ Sir, I honour Derrick for his 
presence of mind One night, when Floyd, 8 another poor 
authour, was wahdering about the streets in the night, he found 
Derrick fast asleep upon a bulk; upon being suddenly waked, 

1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit* p. 104 (Aug. 97). 

a Ibid. p. 14a (Sept. 22), 

* He published a biographical work, containing an account of eminent writers, in 

3 voli. Svo. 
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Derrick started up, “ My dear Floyd, I am sorry to see you in 
this destitute state : will you go home with me to my lodgings ?" 

I again begged his advice us to my method of study at 
Utrecht. “Come, (said he) let us make a day ot it. Let us 
go down to Greenwich and dine, and talk of it there.” The 
following Saturday was fixed for this excursion. 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, a 
woman of the town accosted us, in the usual enticing manner. 
“No, no, my girl, (said Johnson) it won't do.” He, however, 
did not treat her with harshness ; and we talked of the wretched 
life of such women, and agreed, that much more misery than 
happiness, upon the whole, is produced by illicit commerce 
between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a sculler art 
the Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. 1 asked him if 
he really thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages an essential requisite to a good education. Johnson. 
“ Most certainly, Sir; for those who know them have a very 
great advantage over those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonder¬ 
ful what a difference learning makes upon people even in the 
common intercourse of life, which does not appear to be 
much connected with it.” “And yet, (said I) people go 
through the world very well, and carry on the business of life 
to good advantage, without learning." Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
that may be true in cases where learning cannot possibly be 
of any use; for instance, this boy rows us as well without 
learning, as if he could sing the song of Orpheus to the 
Argonauts, who were the first sailors.” He then called to the 
boy, “What would you give, my lad, to know about the 
Argonauts?” “Sir, (said the boy) I would give what I 
have.” Johnson was much pleased with his answer, and we 
gave him a double fare. Dr. Johnson then turning to me, 
“Sir, (said ho) a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of 
mankind j and every human being, whose mind is not 
debauched^ will be willing to give all that he has, to get 
knowledge" 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billingsgate, 
where we took oars and moved smoothly along the silver 
Thames, It was a very fine day. We were entertained with 
the immense number and variety of ships that were lying- at 
anchor, and with the beautiful country on each side of the 
river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success which, those 
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called methodists 1 have. Johnson. “Sir, it is owing to their 
expressing themselves in a plain and familiar manner, which 
is the only way to do good to the common people, and which 
clergymen of genius and learning ought to do from a principle 
of duty, when it is suited to their congregations; a practice, 
for which they will be praised by men of sense. To insist 
against drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the 
noblest faculty of man, would be 0/ no service to the common 
people; but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunken¬ 
ness. and shew them how dreadful that would be, cannot fail 
to make a deep impression. Sir, when your Scotch clergy give 
up their homely manner, religion will soon decay in that 
country.” Let this observation, as Johnson meant it, be ever 
remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at Greenwich, 
which he celebrates in his “ London ” as a favourite scene. 1 
had the poem in my pocket, and read the lines aloud with 
enthusiasm: 


" On Thames’s banks in silent thought we stood, 

Where Greenwich smiles upon Lhe silver flood : 

Pleas’d with the seat which gave TSuza birth, 

We kneel, and kiss the con'-eciated eaith.” 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich hospital was 
too magnificent for a place of charity, and that its parts were 
too much detached, to make one great whole. 


1 All who arc acquainted with the history of religion, (the mo<t impoitaul, surely, that 
concerns the human mind,) know that the appellation of Methodist}, was first given tp a 
society of students in the Univeisity of Ovfoid, who about the ye.tr 1730, weie dis¬ 
tinguished by an earnest and methodical attention to devout exercises. This disposition 
of mind is not a novelty, or peculiar to any sect, but has been, and still may be found, in 
many Christians of evety denomination. Johnson himself was hi a dignified manner, a 
Methodist. In his Rain Wei. No, no, he mentions with respect ** the whole discipline 
of regulated piety;" and in hL ,§ Prayers and Meditations/' many instances occur of his 
anxious evaminimon into his spintunl state. That this leligious earnestness, and in 
parti* uiar an observation of the influence of the Holy Spirit, has sometimes degenerated 
into folly, and sometimes been counterfeited for base purposes, cannot be denied. But it 
is not, therefore, fair to deciv it when genuine. The principal argument in reason and 
good sense ogaim.t methodism is, that it tends to debase human natuie, and prevent the 
generous exertions of goodness, by an unworthy supposition that God will pay no regard 
to them; although it is positively said in the sctiptures, that he 0 will reward eveiy mart 
according to his works ’’ But I am happy to have it m my power to do justice to those 
whom It is the fashion to rtdicu'e, without any knowledge of their tenets 1 and this I con 
do by quoting a passage from one of their best apologists, Air. Milner, who thus 
expresses then doctrine upon this subject * ** Justified by faith, renewed in his. faculties, 
and constrained by the love of Chiist, their believer moves in the sphere of love and 
gratitude, and all his duties flow more or less from this piinciple And though they are 


no absurdity m his feeling the love of God as the grand commanding piinciple of his life." 
E'say on several rthpo'ts Subjects, &*c., by Joseph Milner, A-M. Master of the 
0-7 ammar School of Ktngstou.~ufion~Hull, 1789, p. it. 
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Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet; and observed, that 
he was the first who complimented a lady, by ascribing to her 
the different perfections of the heathen goddesses ; 1 but that 
Johnson improved upon this, by making his lady, at the same 
time, free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan’s elegant verses to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, Nympha Caledonia , &c. and spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beauty of Latin verse. “ All the modern languages 
(said he) cannot furnish so melodious a line as 

“ Formosatn resonare daces Amarilltda silvas .’’ 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of the day, which 
was to give me his advice as to a course of study. And here I 
am to mention with much regTet, that my record of what he said 
is miserably scanty. I recollect with admiration an animating 
blaze of eloquence, which roused every intellectual power in me 
to the highest pitch, but must have dazzled me so much, that 
my memory could not preserve the substance of his discourse; 
for the note which I find of it is no more than this :—“ He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge; advised me to select 
some particular branch to excel in, but to acquire a little of 
every kind.” The defect of my minutes will be fully supplied 
by a long letter upon the subject, which he favoured me with, 
after I had been some time at Utrecht, and which my readers 
will have the pleasure to peruse in its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked me 
I suppose, by way of trying my disposition, “ Is not this very 
fine?” Having no exquisite relish of the beauties of Nature, 
and being more delighted with “ the busy hum of men,” I 
answered, “ Yes, Sir; but not equal to Fleet-street.” Johnson. 
“ You are right, Sir.” 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure my want of 
taste. Let me, however, shelter myself under the authority of 
a very fashionable Baronet a in the brilliant world, who, on his 
attention being called to the fragrance of a May evening in the 
country, observed, “ This may be very well; but for my part, I 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play-house.” 

1 [Epigram. Lib. II “In Elizabeth. Anglia Reg.*—I suspect that the atithour'j* 
memory here deceived him ntui that Johnson said, “the first modern poet;” for there 
is a well known Epigram in the Antholot.ia, containing this kind of eulogy.—M.] 

8 My friend Sir Michael Le Pluming. Ihis gentleman, with ftU his experience of 
sprightly and elegant life, inherits^ with the beautiful family domain, no inconsiderable 
share of chat love of literature, which distinguished his venerable grandfa I her, the Bishop 
of Carlisle. He one day observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a feucity of phrase, M There 
U a blunt dignity about him on every occasion.” 

[Sir Michael Le Fleming died of an apopiectick fit, while conversing at the Admiralty 
with Lord Hawick, (now the Earl Grey,) May *9, 1B06.—M.J 
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We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the river, in 
our return to London, was by no means so pleasant as in the 
morning ; for the night air was so cold that it made me shiver. 
I was the more sensible of it from having sat up all the night 
before recollecting and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation; an exertion, which, during the first part 
of my acquaintance with Johnson, I frequently made. I 
remember having sat up four nights in one week, without being 
much incommoded in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least affected by 
the cold, scolded me, as if my shivering had been a paltry 
effeminacy, saying, “Why do you shiver?” Sir William Scott, of 
the Commons, told me, that when he complained of a head-ach 
in the post-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scotland, 
Johnson treated him in the same manner: “At your age, Sir, I 
had no head-ach.” It is not easy to make allowance for 
sensations in others, which we ourselves have not at the time. 
We must all have experienced how very differently we are 
affected by the complaints of our neighbours, when we are well 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scaicely believe 
that they suffer much; so faint is the image of pain upon our 
imagination : when softened by sickness, we readily sympathize 
with the sufferings of others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk’s Head coffee-house very 
socially. He was pleased to listen to a particular account 
which I gave him of my family, and of its hereditary estate, 
as to the extent and population of which he asked questions, 
and made calculations; recommending, at the same time, a 
liberal kindness to the tenantry, as people over whom the 
proprietor was placed by Providence. He took delight in 
hearing my description of the romantick seat of my ancestors. 
“I must be there, Sir, (said he) and we will live in the old 
castle; and if there is not a room in it remaining, we will build 
one.” 1 was highly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a hope 
that Auchinleck would indeed be honoured by his presence; 
and celebrated by a description, as it afterwards was, in his 
“Journeyto the Western Islands.” 

After we had again talked of my setting crat for Holland, he 
said, “ I must see thee out of England; I will accompany you to 
Harwich.” I could not find words to express what I felt upon 
this unexpected and very great mark of his affectionate regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had' been that 
morning at a meeting of the people called Quakers, where I had 
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heard a woman preach. Johnson. “Sir, a woman’s preaching 
is like a dog’s walking on his hind legs. It is not done well; 
but you are surprised to find it done at all" 

On Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure from 
London having been fixed for the 5th,) Dr. Johnson did me the 
honour to pass apart of the morning with me at my Chambers. 
He said, that “ he always felt an inclination to do nothing." I 
observed, that it was strange to think that the most indolent 
man in Britain had written the most laborious work, The 
English Diction arv. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain friend of 
his, at an early period of life, and asked him if he thought it 
would hurt him. Johnson. “No, Sir; not much. It may, 
perhaps, be mentioned at an election." 

I had now made good my title to be a' privileged man, and 
was carried by him in the evening to drink tea with Miss 
Williams, 1 whom, though under the misfortune of having lost 
her sight, I found to be agreeable in conversation; for she 
had a variety of literature, and expressed herself well; but her 
peculiar value was the intimacy in which she had long lived 
with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted with his 
habits, and knew how to lead him on to talk. 


l [In a paper already referred to, (see ante, p. 49) a . lady who appears to have been well 
acquainted with Mrs. Williams, thus speak* of her: 

" Mrs. Williams was a potion extremely interesting. She had an uncommon firmness of 
mind* a bqundless curiosity, retentive memory, and strong judgement. She had various 
powers of phasing. Her personal afflictions and slender fortune she seemed to forget, 
when she had the power of doing an act of kindness: she was social, cheerful, and active, 
in a state of body that was truly deplorable. Her regard to Dr. Johnson wan formed with 
such strength ofjudgement and firm esteem, that her voice never hesitated when she re* 
peatsd Ins maxims, or recited his good deeds *, though upon many other occasions her want 
of sight had led her to make so much use of her ear, as to affect her speech. 

“Mrs. Williams was blind before she was acquainted with Dr.^Johnson.-yShe had many 
resources, though none very great. With the hi iss Wilkinsons she generally passed a part 
of the year, and received from them presents, and from the first who died, a legacy of cloath* 
and money. The last of them, Mrs. Jane, leu her an annual rent; but from the blundering 
manner of the Will, 1 fear she never reaped the benefit of ifc The lady left money to erect 
an hospital for ancient maids: but the number she had allotted being too great for, the 
donation, the Doctor [JohnspnJ said, ft would be .better to expunge the woid maintain . and 
put in to starvt suen a number of old maids. They asked hun, What name should be 
given it? he replied, "Let U be called Jtstmv’s Whim." [The name of a well-known 
tavern near Chelsea, in former days.) 

■ "Lady Phillips made her a small allowance, and some other Welsh ladies, to all of 
whom she was related. Mrs. Montague, on the death of Mr. Montague, settled upon her 
[by deed] ten pounds per annum.—As near os I can calculate, Mrs. Williams had about 
th»rtY*five or. foity pounds a year; The furniture sho used Jut her apartment m Dr. 
Jobn&on’a bouse] was hey own *, her expencea were fmatl, tea and bread and butter being at 
fcnee half of her nourishment. Sometimes she had a servant or riiarewcmon to do the ruder 
offices of the housebut she was herself active and industrious. 1 have frequently-seen 
her at work. Upon remarking one day her facility in moving about tue house, searching 
Into drawers, and finding books, without the help of sight. Believe me, (said she,) persons 
who cannot do.those common offices without sight, did but Uftlo while they eryoyed that 
blessing'—Scanty circumstances, bad health, and blindness, are surely 0 sufficient apotogy 
for her being sometimes impatient i her natural disposition was good, fueodfy, and 
humane.”—M.J, t r , , . , , 
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After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, which 
was a long narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, over¬ 
shadowed by some trees. There we sauntered a considerable 
time ; and I complained to him that my love of London and of 
his company was such, that I shrunk almost from the thought 
of going away even to travel, which is generally so much 
desired by young men. He roused me by manly and spirited 
conversation. He advised me, when settled in any place abroad, 
to study with an eagerness after knowledge, and to apply to 
Greek an hour every day ; and when I was moving about, to 
reud diligently the great book of mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last social evening at 
the Turk’s Head coffee-house, before my setting out for foreign 
parts. I had the misfortune, before we parted, to irritate him 
unintentionally. I mentioned to him how common it was in 
the world to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to him 
very strange sayings. Johnson. “What do they make me 
say, Sir ? ” Boswell. “ Why, Sir, as an instance very strange 
indeed, (laughing heartily as I spoke,) David Hume told me, 
you said that you would stand before a battery of cannon to 
restore the Convocation to its full powers.”—Little did I appre¬ 
hend that he had actually said this: but I was soon convinced 
of my errour j for, with a determined look, he thundered out, 
“And would I not. Sir? Shall the Presbyterian Kirk of Scot¬ 
land have its General Assembly, and the Church of England 
be denied its Convocation ? ” He was walking up and down 
the room, while l tqld him the anecdote; but.when he uttered 
this explosion of high-church zeal, he had come close to my 
chair, and his eye flashed with indignation. I bowed to the 
storm, and diverted the force of it, by leading him to expatiate 
on the influence which religion derived from maintaining the 
church with great external respectability. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote “The 
Life of Ascham,” t and the Dedication to the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury, f prefixed to the edition of that writer’s English works, 
published by Mr. Bennet. 

On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the morning in the 
Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman, and a young 
Dutchman, seemed the most inclined among us to conversation. 
At the inn where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had 
done her best to educate her children; and, particularly, that 
she had never suffered them to be a moment idle. Johnson. 
“ I wish, Madam, you would educate me too; for I have been 
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an idle fellow all my life.” “ I am sure, Sir, (said she) you 
have not been idle.” Johnson. “Nay, Madam, it is very 
true; and that gentleman there, (pointing to me,) has been 
idle. He was idle at Edinburgh. His father sent him to 
Glasgow, where he continued to be idle. He then came to 
London, where lie has been very idle; and now he is going 
to Utrecht, where he will be as idle as ever.” I asked him 
privately how he could expose me so. Johnson. “ I’oh, poh 1 
(said he) they knew nothing about you, and will think of it no 
more.” In the afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently 
against the Roman Catholicks, and of the horrours of the 
Inquisition. To the utter astonishment of all the passengers 
but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any side of 
a question, he defended the Inquisition, anil maintained, that 
“ false doctrine should be checked on its first appearance; that 
the civil power should unite with the church in punishing those 
who dare to attack the established religion, and that such only 
were punished by the Inquisition.” He had in his pocket 
"Pomponius Mela de Situ Orbis in which he read occasionally, 
and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. Though by 
no means niggardly, his attention to what was generally right 
was so minute, that having observed at one of the stages that 
I ostentatiously gave a shilling to the coachman, when the 
custom was for each passenger to give only six-pence, he took 
me aside and scolded me, saying that wbat I had done would 
make the coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the 
passengers who gave him no more than his due. This was 
a just reprimand; far in whatever way a man may indulge his 
generosity or his vanity in spending his money, for the sake of 
others he ought not to raise the price of any article for which 
there is a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock’s poetry, so far as it was descrip¬ 
tive of visible objects; and observed, that “ as its authour had 
the misfortune to be blind, we may be absolutely sure that such 
passages are combinations of what he has remembered of the 
works of other writers who could see. That foolish fellow, 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how Blacklock 
may have done, by means of his own faculties, what it is 
impossible he should do. The solution, as I have given it, is 
plain. Suppose, I know a man to be so lame that he is 
absolutely incapable to move himself, and I find him in a 
different room from that in which I left him; shall! I pu2zle 
myself with idle conjectures, , that, perhaps, his nerves have by 
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some unknown change all at once become effective? No, Sir, 
it is clear how he got into a different room : he was carried." 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked of 
that town with veneration, for having stood a siege for Charles 
the First. The Dutchman alone now remained with us. He 
spoke English tolerably well; and thinking to recommend 
himself to us by expatiating on the superiority of the criminal 
jurisprudence of this country over that of Holland, he inveighed 
against the barbarity of putting an accused person to the torture, 
in order to force a confession. But Johnson was as ready for 
this, as for the Inquisition. “Why, Sir, you do not, I find, 
understand the law of your own country. To torture in Holland 
is considered as a favour to an accused person; for no man is 
put to the torture there, unless there is as much evidence against 
him as would amount to conviction in England. An accused 
person among you, therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment, than those who are tried among us.” 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with uncommon 
satisfaction. “Some people (said he,) have a foolish way of 
not minding, or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For 
my part, I mind my belly very studiously, and very carefully; 
for I look upon it, that he who does not mind his belly, will 
hardly mind any thing else.” He now appeared to me Jean 
Bull philosopher and he was for the moment, not only serious, 
but vehement Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, 
talk with great contempt of people who were anxious to gratify 
their palates; and the 206th number of his Rambler is a 
masterly essay against gulosity. His practice, indeed, I must 
acknowledge, may be considered as casting the balance of his 
different opinions upon this subject; for I never knew any man 
who relished good eating more than he did. When at table, he 
was totally absorbed in the business of the moment j his looks 
seemed rivetted to his plate; nor would he, unless when in 
very high company, say one word, or even pay the least 
attention to what was said by others, till be had satisfied his 
appetite: which was so fierce, and indulged with such intcnsc- 
ness, that while in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead 
swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible. To 
those whose sensations were delicate, this could not but be 
disgusting; and it was doubtless not very suitable to the char¬ 
acter of a philosopher, who should be distinguished by self- 
command. _ But it must be owned, that Johnson, though he 
could be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate man either in 
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eating or drinking. He could refrain, but he could not use 
moderately, He told me, that he had fasted two da\s without 
inconvenience, and that he had never been hungry but once. 
They who beheld with wonder how much he eat upon all 
occasions, when his dinner was to his taste, could not easily 
conceive what he must have meant by hunger; and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity which he eat, 
but he was, or affected to be, a man of very nice discernment 
in the science of cookery. He used to descant critically on 
the dishes which had been at table where he had dined or 
supped, and to recollect very minutely what he had lilted. 
I remember when he was in Scotland, his praising “ Gordon's 
palates ," (a dish of palates at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon’s) with a warmth of expression which might have done 
honour to more important subjects. “As for Maclaurin's 
imitation of a made dish, it was a wietched attempt.” He 
about the same time was so much displeased with the perform¬ 
ances of a nobleman’s P tench cook, that he exclaimed with 
vehemence, “I’d throw such a rascal into the river;” and he 
then proceeded to alarm a lady at whose house he was to sup, 
by the following manifesto of his skill: “ I, Madam, who live 
at a variety of good tables, am a much belter judge of cookery, 
than any person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives much 
at home; for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of his 
cook: whereas, Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more 
exquisitely judge." When invited to dine, even with an 
intimate friend, he was not pleased if something better than 
a plain dinner was not prepared for him. I have heard him 
say on such an occasion, “This was a good dinner enough, to 
be sure: but it was not a dinner to ask a man to.” On the 
other hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, his satis¬ 
faction when he had been entertained quite to his mind. One 
day when he had dined with his neighbour and landlord, in 
Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, the printer, whose old housekeeper had 
studied his taste in every thing, he pronounced this eulogy: 
“Sir, we could not have had a better dinner, had Lhere been 
a Synod of Cooks." 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutchman had 
gone to bed, Dr. Johnson talked of that sludied behaviour 
which many have recommended and practised. He disapproved 
of it; and said, “I never considered whether I should be a 
grave man, or a merry man, but just let inclination, for the 
time, have its course.” 
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He flattered me with some hopes that he would, in the 
course of the following summer, come over to Holland, and 
accompany me in a tour through the Netherlands. 

I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness. 
A moth having fluttered round the candle, and burnt itself, 
he laid hold of this little incident to admonish me; saying, 
with a sly look, and in a solemn but a quiet tone, “That 
creature was its own tormentor, and I believe its name was 
Boswell.” 

Next day we got to Harwich, to dinner; and my passage in 
the packet-boat to Holvoetsluys being secured, and my baggage 
put on board, we dined at our inn by ourselves. I happened 
to say, it would be terrible if he should not find a speedy 
opportunity of returning to London, and be confined in so 
dull a place. Johnson. “ Don’t, Sir, accustom yourself to 
use big words for little matters. It would not be terrible , 
though I were to be detained some time here.” The practice 
of using words of disproportionate magnitude, is, no doubt, 
too frequent every where; but, I think, most remarkable 
among the French, of which, all who have travelled in France 
must have been struck with innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone into it, 
and walked up to the altar, Johnson, whose piety was constant 
and fervent, sent me to my knees, saying, “ Now that you are 
going to leave your native country, recommend yourself to the 
protection of your Creator and Redeemer.” 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking for some 
time together of Bishop Berkeley’s ingenious sophistry to prove 
the non-existence of matter, and that every thing in the 
universe is merely ideal. I observed, that though we are 
satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is impossible to refute it, 
I never shall forget the alacrity with which Johnson answered, 
striking his foot with mighty force against a large stone, till he 
rebounded from it,—“ I refute it thus.” 1 This was a stout 
exemplification of the first truths of JPere Bouffitr, or the 
original principles of Reid and of Beattie; without admitting 
which, we can no more argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue 
in mathematicks without axioms. To me it is not conceivable 
how Berkeley can be answered by pure reasoning; but I know 

\ p)*. Johnson seems to have been imperfectly acquainted with Berkeley’s doctrine: 
as his experiment only proves that we have the sensation of solidity, which Berkeley did 
not deny,—He admitted that wo had sensations or ideas that are Usually called sensible 
qualities; one of which is solidity : he only denied the existence or matter, i e. an inert 
senseless substance, in which they are supposed to subsist.—Johnson’s exemplification 
concurs with the vulgar notion, that, solidity is matter,— KeaKNEV.] 
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that the nice and difficult task was to have been undertaken by 
one of the most luminous minds of the present age, had not 
politicks “ turned him from calm philosophy aside.” What an 
admirable display of subtilty, united with brilliance, might 
his contending with Berkeley have afforded us 1 How must 
we, when we reflect on the loss of such an intellectual feast, 
regret that he should be characterised as the man, 

11 Who bom for the universe narrow’d his mind, 

And to parly gave up what was meant for mankind ? ” 

My revered friend walked down with me to the beach, where 
we embraced and parted with tenderness, and engaged to 
correspond by letters. I said; “ I hope, Sir, you will not forget 
me in my absence.” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, it is more likely 
you should forget me, than that I should forget you." As the 
vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon him for a consider¬ 
able time, while he remained rolling his majestic frame in his 
usual manner; and at last I perceived him walk back into the 
town, and he disappeared. 

Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, after the animated 
scenes of London, my spirits were grievously affected; and I 
wrote to Johnson a plaintive and desponding letter, to which 
he paid no regard. Afterwards, when I had acquired a firmer 
tone of mind, I wrote him a second letter, expressing much 
anxiety to hear from him. At length I received the following 
epistle, which was of important service to me, and, I trust, wifi 
be so to many others. 

“A Afr. Mr. Boswell, a la Cour de PEmpemir , Utrecht, 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally 
neglected, that you have had yet no letter from me. I love to 
see my friends, to hear from them, to talk to them, and to talk 
of them; but it is not without a considerable effort of reso¬ 
lution that I prevail upon myself to, write. I would not, 
however, gratify my own indolence by, the omission of any 
important duty, or any office of real kindness. 

“ To tell you that I am or am not well, that X have ot have not 
been in the country, that I drank your health in the room in 
which we last sat together, and that your acquaintance continue 
to speak of you with their former kindness, topicks with which 
those letters are commonly filled which are written only for the 
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sake of writing, I seldom shall think worth communicating; 
but if I can have it in my power to calm any harassing 
disquiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to rectify any important 
opinion, or fortify any generous resolution, you need not 
doubt but I shall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of 
gratifying a friend much less esteemed than yourself, before 
the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whether I shall easily 
arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I cannot tell. 
I shall, at present, expect that you will receive this in return 
for two which I have had from you. The first, indeed, gave 
me an account so hopeless of the state of your mind, that it 
hardly admitted or deserved an answer; by the second 1 was 
much better pleased; and the pleasure will still be increased 
by such a narrative of the progress of your studies, as may 
evince the continuance of an equal and rational application of 
your mind to some useful enquiry. 

“You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would recom¬ 
mend. I shall not speak of theology, because it ought not to 
be considered as a question whether you shall endeavour to 
know the will of God. 

“X shall, therefore, consider only such studies as we are 
at liberty to pursue or to neglect; and of these I know not how 
you will make a better choice, than by studying the civil law as 
your father advises, and the ancient languages, as you had 
determined for yourself; at least resolve, while you remain in 
any settled residence, to spend a certain number of hours every 
day amongst your books. The dissipation of thought of which 
you complain, is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind 
suspended between different motives, and changing its direction 
as any motive gains or loses strength. If you can but kindle 
in your mind any strong desire, if you can but keep pre¬ 
dominant any wish for some particular excellence or attain¬ 
ment, the gusts of imagination will break away, without any 
effect upon your conduct, and commonly without any traces 
left upon the memory. 

_ “ There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire of 
distinction, which inclines every man first to hope, and then to 
believe, that_ nature has given him something peculiar to 
himself. This vanity makes one mind nurse aversion, and 
another actuate desires, till they rise by art much above their 
original state of power j and as affectation in time improves 
to habit, they at last tyrannise over him who at first encouraged 
them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the bosom, 
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who, while he was chill, was harmless; but when warmth gave 
him strength, exerted it in poison. You know a gentleman, 
who, when first he set his foot in the gay world, as he 
prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, imagined a 
total indifference and universal negligence to be the most 
agreeable concomitants of youth, and the strongest indication 
of an airy temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to 
every object, and sensible of every impulse, he thought that 
all appearance of diligence would deduct something from the 
reputation of genius; and hoped that he should appear to 
attain, amidst all the ease of carelessness, and all the tumult 
of diversion, that knowledge and those accomplishments 
which mortals of the common fabrick obtain only by mute 
abstraction and solitary drudgery. He tried this scheme of 
life awhile, was made weary of it by his sense and his virtue; 
he then wished to return to his studies; and finding long 
habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured than he 
expected, still willing to retain his claim to some extraordinary 
prerogatives, resolved the common consequences of irregularity 
into an unalterable decree of destiny, and concluded that 
Nature had originally formed him incapable of rational 
employment. 

“Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, he banished 
henceforward from your thoughts for ever. Resolve, and keep 
your resolution; choose, and pursue your choice. If you 
spend this day in study, you will find yourself still more able 
to study to-morrow; not that you are to expect that you 
shall at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity is not 
very easily overcome. Resolution will sometimes relax, 
and diligence will sometimes be interrupted; but let no 
accidental surprise or deviation, whether short or long, dispose 
you to despondency. Consider these failings as incident to 
all mankind. Begin again where you left off, and en¬ 
deavour to avoid the seducements that prevailed over you 
before. 

“ This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, has been 
often given you, and given you without effect. But this advice, 
if you will not take from others,' you must take from your 
own reflections, if you purpose to do the duties of the station 
to which the bounty of Providence has called you. 

“ Let me have a long, letter from you as soon as you can- 
I hope you continue your Journal, and .enrich it with many 
observations upon the country in which you reside, • It will 
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be a favour if you can get me any books in the Frisick 
language, and can enquire how the poor are maintained in 
the Seven Provinces. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Dee. S, 1763.” 

I am sony to observe, that neither in my own minutes, nor 
in my letters to Johnson which have been preserved by him, 
can 1 find any information how the poor are maintained in the 
Seven Provinces. But I shall exit act from one of my letters 
what I learnt concerning the other subject of his cuiiosity. 

“I have made all possible enquity with lespect to the 
Frisick language, and find that it has been less cultivated 
than any other of the northern dialects; a certain pi oof of 
which is their deficiency of books. Of the old Frisick there 
are no remains, except some ancient laws preserved by Scho- 
tanus in his * Beschryvinge van die Heerlykheid van Fries- 
lund j ’ and his 1 Hisioria Frisica.’ I have not yet been able 
to find these books. Professor Trotz, who formerly was 
of the University of Vranykcn in Friesland, and is at present 
preparing an edition of all the Frisick laws, gave me this 
information. Of the modern Fiisick, or what is spoken by 
the boors of this day, I have procured a specimen. It is 
Gisbert Japix’s ‘ Rymelerie’ which is the only book that they 
have. It is amazing that they have no translation of the 
bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even any of the ballads 
and story-books which are so agreeable to country people. 
You shall have Japix by the first convenient opportunity. 
I doubt not to pick up Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has 
promised me his assistance.” 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton family, at 
their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire, where he passed some 
time, much to his satisfaction. His friend, Bennet Langton, it 
will not be doubted, did every thing m his power to make the 
place agreeable to so illustrious a guest; and the elder Mr. 
Langton and his lady, being fully capable of understanding his 
value, were not wanting in atten'ion. He, however, told me, 
that old Mr. Langton, though a man of considerable learning, 
had so little allowance to make for his occasional “laxity of 
talk,” that because in the course of discussion he sometimes 
mentioned what might be said in favour of the peculiar tenets 
of the Romish church, he went to his grave believing him to be 
of that communion. 
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Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advjntage of a 
good library, and saw several gentlemen of the neighborhood. 
I have obtained from Mr. Langton the following particulars of 
this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have been 
satisfied with a country living; for talking of a respectable 
clergyman in Lincolnshire, he observed, “This man, Sir, fills 
up the duties of his life well. I approve of him, but could not 
imitate him.” 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself from blame 
for neglecting social attention to worthy neighbours, by saying, 
“ I would go to them if it would do them any good; ” he said, 
“What good, Madam, do you expect to have in your power to 
do them ? It is shewing them respect, and that is doing them 
good.” 

So socially accommodating was he, that once when Mr. 
Langton and he were driving together in a coach, and 
Mr. Langton complained of being sick, he insisted that they 
should go out, and sit on the back of it in the open air, which 
they did. And being sensible how strange the appearance 
must be, observed, that a. countryman whom they saw in a 
field would probably be thinking, “ If these two madmen should 
come down, what would become of me?" 

Soon after his return to London, which was in February, was 
founded that Club which existed long without a name, but at 
Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distinguished by the title of The 
Literary Club. Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being 
the first proposer of it, to which Johnson acceded; and the 
original members were, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr, Langton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins. They 
met at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrurd-street, Soho, one evening 
in every week, at seven, and generally continued their conver¬ 
sation till a pretty late hour. This, club has been gradually 
increased to its present number, thirty-five. After about ten 
years, instead of supping weekly, it was resolved to dine 
together once a fortnight during the meeting of Parliament. 
Their original tavern having been converted into a private 
house, they moved first to Prince’s in Sackville-street, then to 
Le Teller’s in Dover-street, and now meet at Parsloe’s, St. 
James’s-street. Between the time of its formation, and the time 
at which tills work is passing through the press, (June 1792,)* 

1 [Tlie second edition is here spoken o£—MJ 

I—X . 1 
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the following persons, now dead, were members of it: Mr, 
Dunning, (afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, 
Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr Adam Smith. The present 
members are, Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord Charlemont, Sir 
Robert Chambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard 
Bishop of Killaioe, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, 
Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
Charles Bunhury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr. Steevens, 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord Eliot, 
Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior, Sir William 
Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr. Hinchliffe Bishop 
of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, Dr. Douglas Bishop of 
Salisbury, and the writer of this account. 1 

Sir John Hawkins 2 represents himself as a “ seceder ” from this 
society, and assigns as the reason of his " withdrawing ” himsell 
from it, that its late hours were inconsistent with his domestick 
arrangements. In this he is not accurate; for the fact was, 
that he one evening attacked Mr. Burke, in so rude a manner, 
that all the company testified their displeasure; and at their 
next meeting his reception was such, that he never came again. 8 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Garrick, of whom 

1 [The LitbrAhy Club has sinca been deprived by death Qf Dr. Hinchlifte Bishop of 
Peterborough, Mr. Gibbon, Sir 'William I ones, Mr. Richard Burke, Mr. Column, Mr. 
Bowell, (die author of this work,) the Marquis of Bath, Dr. Warren, Mr. Burke, the 
Rev. Dr.'Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the Earl of Lucan, James Karl of Charlemont, 
Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Langton, Lord Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Marlay 
Bishop of Waterford, Sir William Hamilton, Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Eliot, Loro 
Macartney, Dr f Barnard Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr, Horsley Bishop of St,'Asaph, 
Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. French Lawrence. Its latest and its irrepar¬ 
able loss was that of the Right Hori. William Windham, the delight and admiration of 
this society, and,of every other with whom he ever associated.—Of the, persons above- 
mentioned some were chosen members of it. after the preceding account was written. It 
has since that time acquired Sir Charjes Blagden, Major Rennell, the Hon. Fl'aderick 
North, the Right Hon. George Canning, Mr, Marsden, the Right Hon. J. H. Frere, 
the ^ight Hon. Thomas Grenville, the Reverend Dr. Vincent, Dean of Webtminster, 
Mr, William Lock, Jun-, Mr. George Eili& Lord Minto, the Right Hon. Sir William 
Grant Master of the Rolls, Sir George Staunton, Hart., Mr. Charles Wllklna, the Right 
Hon. Sir William Drummond, Sir Henry Halford, M.tb, Sir Henry Englefield, Hnrt,, 
Henry Lord Holland, John Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Charles Hatchett, Mr. Charles 
Vaughan, Mr. Humphrey Davy, and the Rev. Dr. Burney.—.The Club, some years after 
Mr. Boswell’s death, removed (in 1799,) from Parsloe’s, to the Thatched House in 
Sbjames's-strect, where they still continue to meet. 

The total number of those who have been members of this Club, from its foundation to 
the present time, (October t8,io,) is, skventy-six ; of whom J'tFTY-KiVE have been 
autkours. Of tbe seventy-six members above mentioned, forty-three are dead *, thirty- 
three living.—MO - 

2 Life of Tohnson, p. 425. 

3 From Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

[The Knight having refused to pay his portion of the reckoning For supper, because he 
usually eat no supper at home, Johnson observed, 11 Sir John. Sir, is a very wwliibabU 
man."—B ukNEY.J * 
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he says, “ he trusted that the least intimation of a desire to 
come among us, would procure him a ready admission; but in 
this he was mistaken. Johnson consulted me upon it; and 
when I could find ho objection to receiving him, exclaimed,— 
‘He will disturb us by his buffoonery;’—and afterwards so 
managed matters, that he was never formally proposed, and, by 
consequence, never admitted ." 1 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I think it 
necessary to rectify this mis-statement. The truth is, that not 
very long after the institution of our club, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was speaking of it to Garrick. “ I like it much, (said he,) I 
think I shall be of you.” When Sir Joshua mentioned this to 
Dr. Johnson, he was much displeased with the actor’s conceit. 
“ He'll be of us, (said Johnson) how does he know we will per¬ 
mit him ? the first Duke in England has no right to hold such 
language.” However, when Garrick was regularly proposed 
some time afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a 
momentary offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly 
supported him, and he was accordingly elected , 2 was a most 
agreeable member, and continued to attend our meetings to the 
time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi 2 has also given a similar misrepresentation of 
Johnson’s treatment of Garrick in this particular, as if he had 
used these contemptuous expressions : if Garrick does apply, I’ll 
black-ball him.—Surely, one ought to sit in a society like ours, 

“ Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player.” 

I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable authority 
as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as from my own know¬ 
ledge, to vindicate at once the heart of Johnson and the social 
merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have, done in . revising 
Shakspeare, we do, not find that he laboured much in literature. 
He wrote a review of Grainger’s “ Sugar Cane, a Poem,” in the 
London Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. Percy wrote the 
greatest part of this review; but, I imagine, he did not recollect 
it distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, if not altogether, his 
own. He also wrote in the Critical Review, an account f of 
Goldsmith’s excellent poem, ‘‘The Traveller,” 

The ease and independence to, which he had at last attained 
by royal munificence, increased his natural indolence.' In his 

1 Life of Johnson, p. 4«5- 

2 [Mr. Garrick was elected m March 1773-—M.], , 

8 Letters to and from Dr. Johnson. Vol 7 II. p. ty8. 
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“Meditations,” he thus accuses himself: “Good Friday, 
A].ril 20, 1764. I have made no reformation; 1 have lived 
totally useless, more sensual in thought, and more addicted to 
wine and meat.” 1 And next morning he thus feelingly com¬ 
plains : “ My indolence, since my last reception of the sacrament, 
has sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my dissipation spread 
into wilder negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with 
sensuality ; and, except that from the beginning of this year I 
have, in some measure, forborne excess of strong drink, my 
appetites have predominated over my reason. A kind of 
strange oblivion has overspread me, so that 1 know not what 
has become of the last year; and perceive that incidents and 
intelligence pass over me without leaving any impression.” He 
then solemnly says, “This is not the life to which heaven is 
promised ; ’’ 2 and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction: viz. New-year’s day, the day of his wife’s death, 
Good Friday, Easler-day, and his own birth-d-iy. He this year 
says, “I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving: having, 
from the earliest time almost that I can remember, been form¬ 
ing schemes of a better life. I have done nothing. The need 
of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of doing is short. 
O God, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 3 Such a tenderness of 
conscience, such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely 
be found. It is, surely, not decent in those who are hardened 
in indifference to spiritual improvement, to treat this pious 
anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe return of the 
hypochondriack disorder, which was ever lurking about him. 
He was so ill, as, notwithstanding his remarkable love of 
company, to be entirely averse to society, the most fatal 
symptom of that malady. Dr. Adams told me, that, as an 
old friend he was admitted to visit him, and that he found him 
in-a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, and 
restlessly walking from room to room. He then used this 
emphatical expression of the misery which he felt: "I would 
consent to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits.” 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his'singularities ever 
since I knew him. 1 was certain that he was frequently uttering 
pious ejaculations; for fragments of the Lord’s Prayer have 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p, 50. 

*■ Ibid. p. st, ,» Ibid. p. 58. 
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been distinctly overheard. 1 His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of 
whom Churchill says, 

“That Davies hath a very pi titty wife,- " 

when Dr. Johnson muttered—“lead us not into temptation,” 
used with waggish and gallant humour to whisper Mrs. Davies, 
“ You, my dear, are the cause of this.” 

He had another particularity, of which none of his friends 
even ventured to ask an explanation. It appeared to me some 
superstitious habit, which he had contracted early, and from 
which he had never called upon his reason to disentangle him. 
This was his anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, 
by a certain number of steps from a certa'n point, or at least 
so as that either his right or his left foot, (I am not certain 
which,) should constantly make the first actual movement when 
he came close to the door or passage. Thus I conjecture: for 
I have, upon innumerable occasions, observed him suddenly 
stop, and then seem to count his steps with a deep earnestness; 
and when he had neglected or gone wrong in this sort of 
magical movement, I have seen him go back again, put himself 
in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and, having gone 
through it, break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and 
join his companion. A strange instance of something of this 
nature, even when on horseback, happened when he was in 
the Isle of Sky. 2 Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed him to 
go a good way about, rather than cross a particular alley in 
Leiccster-fields ; but this Sir Joshua imputed to his having had 
some disagreeable recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, 
and made very observable parts of his appearance and manner, 
may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, that while talking 
or even musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his 
head to one side towards His right shoulder, and shook it in a 
tremulous manner, moving his body backwards and forwards, 
and rubbing his left knee in the same direction, with the palm 
of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he made various 

1 [It used to be Imagined at Mr. Thrale's, when Johnson retired to a window or corner 
of the room, by perceiving ids lips in motion, ana hearing a muimur without audible 
articulation, that he was praying^ but this was not ahvavs the case, for I was once, 
perhaps unperceived by him, writing at a table, so near the place of his retreat, that 1 
heard him repeating some lines In an ode of Horace, over and over again, as if by iteration 
to exercise the organs of speech, and fix the ode in his memory; 

Audiet cives accnisse femtm, 

Quo graves JPers® melius perirent^ 

Audiet pugiws . 

It was during the American war.—B urney.] 

9 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 3x6 (Oct, xa). 
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sounds with his mouth ; sometimes as if ruminating, or what is 
called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, some¬ 
times making his tongue play backwards trom the roof of his 
mouth, as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding it 
against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quickly 
under his bieatli, too, too, too : all this accompanied sometimes 
with a thoughtful look, but more frequently with a smile. 
Generally when he had concluded a period, in the course of a 
dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted by violence 
and vociferation, he used to blow out his bieath like a whale. 
This I suppose was a relief to his lungs; and seemed in him 
to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if he had made 
the arguments of his opponent fly like chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here give 
for the sneering jocularity of such as have no relish of an exact 
likeness; which to render complete, he who draws it must not 
disdain the slightest strokes. But if witlings should be inclined 
to attack this account, let them have the candour to quote what 
I have offered in my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy, now 
Bishop of Diomore. Whatever dissatisfaction he felt at what 
he considered as a slow progress in intellectual impiovemonl, 
we find that his heart was tender, and his affections warm, as 
appears from the following very kind letter: 


“To Joshua Reynolds, Esq. in Leicester-fields, London. 

“ dear sir, ' 

“ X did not hear of your sickness till I heard likewise of 
your recovery, and therefore escaped that part of your pain, 
which every man must feel, to whom you are known as you are 
known to me. 

“Having had no particular account of your disorder, I know 
not in what state it has left you. If the amusement of my 
company can exhilarate the languor of a slow recovery, I will 
not delay a day to come to you; for I know not how I can so 
effectually p-omote my own pleasure as by pleasing you, or 
my own interest as by preserving you. in whom, if I should 
lose you, I should lose almost the only man whom I call a 
friend. 

“ Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from dear Miss 
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Reynolds. 1 Make my compliments to Mr. Mudge. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate 

“And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“At the Rev. Mr. Percy’s., at Easton 

Mandit. Northamptonshire, (by 

Castle Ashby,) Aug. 19, 1764.” 

Early in the year 1765 he paid a short visit to the University 
of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a 
lively picturesque account of his behaviour on this visit, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1785, being an extract of a 
letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. The two following sen¬ 
tences are very characteristical: '• He drank his large potations 
of tea with me, interrupted by many an indignant contradiction, 
and many a noble sentiment.”—“ Several persons got into his 
company the last evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he 
began to be very great; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the 
very skin, then gave her for his toast, and drank her in two 
bumpers.” 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous 
Christian humility, appear in his pious meditation on Easter- 
day this year.—“I purpose again to partake of the blessed 
sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly I have hitherto 
resolved at this annual commemoration of my Saviour’s death, 
to regulate my life by his laws, I am almost afraid to renew my 
resolutions.” 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and shew that 
he laboured under a severe depression of spirits. “ Since the 
last Easter I have reformed no evil habit; my time has been 
unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing 
behind. My memory grows confused, and I know not how the 
days pass over we. Good Lord, deliver me ! ” 2 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kindness done 
to him than Johnson. There is a little circumstance in his 
diary this year, which shews him in a very amiable light. 

“July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he had 
formerly lent me in my necessity, and for which Tetty expressed 
her gratitude.” 

"July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.” 

1 Sir Joshua's sister, for whom Johnson had a particular affection, and to whom he 
wrote many letters which I have seen, and which. I am sorry her too nice delicacy will 
not permit to be published. 

2 X 3 rayera and Meditations, p. 61. 
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Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same kind¬ 
ness to an old friend, which he had formerly received from 
him. Indeed his liberality as to money was very remarkable. 
The next article in his diaiy is, “July r6th, I received seventy, 
five pounds. Lent Mr. Davies twenty five.” 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised Johnson with 
a spontaneous compliment of the highest academical honours, 
by creating him Doctor of Laws. The diploma, which is in 
my possession, is as follows : 

“ OMNIBUS ad quos preesentes literal pervenerint, salvtem. 
Nos Praposiius et Soiii Seniores Collcgii sacrosanctee et individuet 
2 ) in it alls Reginald Elizabeths, juxta Dublin , testamur, Samueli 
Johnson, Armigero, ob egregiam scriptorum elegantium et 
utilitatem , gratiam concessam fuisse pro gradu Doctoratds in 
utroque Jure, octavo die Julii, Anno Domini tnillesimo septin- 
gentesimo sexagesimo-quinto. hicujusrei testimonium singulorum 
mantis et sigillum quo in hisce utimur apposuimus ; vicesimo tertio 
die Jutii, Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo sexagesiwo 
quinto. 

Gut.. Clement. Fran. Andrews. R. Murray. 

1 ho. Wilson. /‘raps. Robin. Law. 

Tho. Leland. Mich. Kearney.” 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so great a 
literary character, did much honour to the judgement and liberal 
spirit of that learned body. Johnson acknowledged the favour 
in a letter to Dr. Leland, one of their number ; but I have not 
been able to obtain a copy of it. 1 

He appears this year to have been seized with a temporary 

I [Since the publication of the edition in 1804, a copy of this letter has been obligingly 
communicated tome by John Leland, Esq, son to tue loatued Historian, to whom it is 
addiessed; 

“To tub Rev. Dr. Leland. 

u Sir, 

“Among the names subscribed to the decree which I have had the honour of re¬ 
ceiving IVam the Univemty of Dublin, 1 find none of which I have any personal 
knowledge but those of Dr Andrews and yourself. 

II Men can be estimated by those who know them not, only as they are repiesented by 
those who know them; and therefoie I flatter myself that I owe much of tho pleasure 
which this distinction gives me, to your concurrence with Dr. Andrews in recommending 
me to the learned society. 

“Having de.si.ed the Provost to return my general thanks to the University, I beg 
that you, Sir, will accept my particular and immediate acknowledgments. 

“I am, Sii, 

“Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson." 

"Johnson s-cemrt, Fleet-sheet, 

London, Oct. 17,1765.*' 

I have not teen able to recovei the letter which Johnson wrote to Dr. Andrews on 
this occasion.—M.J 
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fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of studying law, and 
of engaging in politicks. His “ Prayer before the Study of Law ” 
is truly admirable: 

“Sept. 26, 1765. 

“ Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whoso help 
resolutions are vain, without whose blessing study is ineffectual ; 
enable me, if it be thy will, to attain such knowledge as may 
qualify me to diiect the doubtful, and instruct the ignorant; to 
prevent wrongs and terminate contentions; and grant that I 
may use that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy glory 
and my own salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” 1 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is entitled, 

“Engaging in Politicks with H-n,” no doubt, his fiiend, 

the Right Honourable William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, 
during a long acquaintance, he had a great esteem, and to whose 
conversation he once paid this high compliment: “I am very 
unwilling to be left alone, Sir, and therefore I go with my 
company down the first pair of stairs, in some hopes that they 
may, perhaps, return again; I go with you, Sir, as far as the 
street-door.” In what particular department he intended to 
engage, 2 does not appear, nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His 
prayer isj in general terms: “ Enlighten my undemanding with 
knowledge of right, and govern my will by thy laws, that no 
deceit may mislead me, nor temptation corrupt me; that I may 
always endeavour to do good, and hinder evil.”® Thera is 
nothing upon the subject in his diaiy. 

This year was distinguished by his being introduced into the 
family of Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers in 
England, and member of Parliament for the borough of South¬ 
wark. Foreigners are not a little amazed, when they hear of 
brewers, distillers, and men, in similar departments of trade, 
held forth as persons of considerable consequence. In this 
great commercial country it is natural that a situation which 
produces much wealth should be considered as very respectable; 

1 Prayers and Meditations* p. 66. 

3 [to the Pierce to a late Collection of Mi. Hamilton’s Pieces, It has been observed, 
that our anthour was, by the generality of Johnson’s words, ** led to suppose that he was 
seised with a temporary fit of ambition, and that hence he was induced to apply lib 
thoughts to law and politicks. But Mr, Boswell was certainly mihtaken in this respect; 
and these words merely allude to Johnson’s having at that time entered into some 
engagement with Mr. Hamilton occasionally to furnish him with his sentiments on the 
great political topick* winch should be considered in parliament.'* In consequence of 
this engagement, Johnson, in November, 1766, wrote a very valuable tract, entitled 
"Considerations on Corn,*’ which to print'd as an. Appendix to the works of Me 
Hamilton, published by T. Payne in 1808.—RI.] 

* Prayers and Meditations, p. 67, , 

I—^L 1 
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and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled to esteem. But, 
perhaps, the too rapid advances of men of lew extraction tends 
to lessen the value of that distinction by birth and gentility, 
which has ever been found beneficial to the grand scheme of 
subordination. Johnson used to give this account of the rise 
of Mr. Thrale’s father: “ He worked at six shillings a week for 
twenty years in the great brewery, which afterwards was his 
own. The proprietor of it 1 had an only daughter, who was 
married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer should 
continue the business. On the old man’s death, therefore, 1 he 
brewery was to be sold. To find a purchaser for so large a 
property was a difficult matter; and, after some time, it was 
suggested, that it would be adviseable to treat with Thrale, 
a sensible, active, honest man, who had been employed in 
the house, and to tiansfer the whole to him for thirty 
thousand pounds, security being taken upon the property. 
This was accordingly settled. In eleven years Thrale paid the 
purchase-money. He acquired a large fortune, and lived to be 
a member of Parliament for Southwark. 8 But what was most 
remarkable was the liberality with which he used his riches. 
He gave his son and daughters the best education. The 
esteem which his good conduct procured him from the noble¬ 
man who had married his master's daughter, made him to be 
treated with much attention ; and his son, both at school and 
at the University of Oxford, associated with young men of the 
first rank. His allowance from his father, after he left college, 
was splendid ; not less than a thousand a year. This, in a man 
who had risen as old Thrale did, was a very extraordinary 
instance of generosity. He used to say, ‘If this young dog 
does not find so much after I am gone as he expects, let him 
remember that he has had a great deal in my own time.’ ” 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, bad good sense 
enough to carry on his father’s trade, which was of such extent, 
that I remember he once told me, he would not quit it for an 

1 [The predecessor of old Thrale was Edmond Halsey, Esq.; the nobleman who 
married his daughter, was Lord Coliham, great uncle of the Marquis of Buckingham. 
But I believe Dr. Johnson was mistaken in assigning so vuy low an origin to Mr. 
Thmle, The Clerk of St. Alban’s, n very aged man, told me, that he, (the elder 
Thrale,) manned a sister of Mr. Hulsey. t It is at least certain that the family of Thinle 
was of some consideration in that tovim; in the abb*y qhnrrh fc a hnndsome monument to 
tlie memory of Mr. John Thrale, late of London, Merchant, who died in 1704, aged 54 ; 
Margaret, his wife, and three of their children who died young, between the yennt 1676 
T690. T he atma upon thw monument mre, paly of eight, gules and or, impaling, 
ermine, on a chief indented vert, three wolves' (or gryphons) heads, or. couhed at the neck— 
Crest on a ducal Coronet, a tiee, vert,—B laKEWav.J 

* tin 1733 he sewed die office of High Sheriff for Surrey; and died April 9, 1758. 

”A. vHALUBRS.j • 
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annuity of ten thousand a year; “Not (said he,) that I get ten 
thousand a year by it, but it is an estate to a family.” Having 
left daughters only, the property was sold for the immense 
sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds; a 
magnificent proof of what may be done by fair trade in a 
long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system of 
gentility 1 might be established, upon principles totally different 
fiom what have hitherto prevailed. Our present heraldry, it 
may be said, is suited to the barbarous times in which it had 
its origin. It is chiefly founded upon ferocious merit, upon 
military excellence. Why, in civilized times, we may be 
asked, should there not be rank and honours, upon principles, 
which, independent of long custom, are certainly not less 
worthy, and which, when once allowed to be connected with 
elevation and precedency, would obtain the same dignity in our 
imagination ? Why should not the knowledge, the skill, the 
expertness, the assiduity, and the spirited hazards of trade and 
commerce, when crowned with success, be entitled to give 
those flattering distinctions by which mankind are so universally 
captivated ? 

Such are the specious, but false, arguments for a proposition 
which always will find numerous advocates, in a nation where 
men are every day starting up from obscurity to wealth. To 
refute them is needless. The general sense of mankind cries 
out, with irresistible force, “ Un genlilhomme est toujours genlil- 
homme” 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hester Lynch Salusbuiy, of 
good Welch extraction, a lady of lively talents, improved by 
education. That Johnson’s introduction into Mr. Thrale’s 
laraily, which contributed so much to the happiness of bis life, 
was owing to her desire for his conversation, is a very probable 
and the general supposition': but it is not the truth. Mr. 
Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, having spoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested to make them 
acquainted. This being mentioned to Johnson, he accepted 
of an invitation to dinner at Thrale’s, and was so much pleased 

1 Mrs. Burney informs me chat she heard Dr. Johnson hay, “An English Merchant 
is a new specie 5 } of Gentleman. 1 * He, perhaps, had in his mind the following ingenious 
passage in “The Conscious Lovers," Act iv, Scene IL where Afr, Sqaland thus adore^es 
Sir John Bcvil: “ Dive me leave to shy, that we merchhSils are a species of gentry that 
have grown into the world this last century, apd are as honourable, and almost, as useful 
as you landed-folks, that have ilwhys thought your&dve* so much above u«» for yunr 
trading farsapth ip extended no farther than a load of hay, or a ox.—YouAre plpasfurt 
people indeed! because you are generally bred up to be lazy, therefore, I yfatmxt you, 
industry is dishonourable." 
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with his reception, both by Mr, and Mrs. Thrale, and they so 
much pleased with him, that his invitations to their house were 
more and more frequent, till at last he became one of the 
family, and an apartment was appropriated to him, both in 
their house at Southwark and in their villa at Strealham. 

John'•on had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Thralq, as a man 
of excellent piinciples, a good scholar, well skilled in trade, of 
a sound understanding, and of manners such as presented the 
character of a plain independent English ’Squire. As this 
family will frequently he mentioned in the course of the 
following pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that 
Mr. Thi ale was inferiour, anil in some degree insignificant, 
compared with Mrs. Thrale, it may be proper to give a true 
state of the case from the authoiity of Johnson himself in his 
own words. 

“I know no man, (said he,) who is more master of 
his wife and family than Thrale, If he but holds up a 
finger, he is obeyed. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that she is above him in literary attainments. She is 
more flippant; but he has ten times her learning: he is a 
regular scholar; but her learning is that of a school-boy in one 
of the lower forms." My readers may naturally wish lor some 
representation of the figures of this couple. Mr. Thrale was 
tall, well proportioned, and stately. As for Madam, or my 
Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. 
Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She has herself 
given us a lively view of the idea which Johnson had of her 
person, on her appearing before him in a dark-coloured gown: 
“ You little creatures should never wear those sort of clothes, 
however; they are unsuitable in every way. What! have not 
all insects gay colours ? ” 1 Mr. Thrale gave his wife a liberal 
indulgence, both in the choice of their company, and in the 
mode of entertaining them. He understood and valued 
Johnson, without remission, from their first acquaintance to 
the day of his death. Mrs. Thrale was enchanted with 
Johnson’s conversation for its own sake, and had also a very 
allowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with the attention 
of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than this 
connection. He had at Mr. Tl)rale’s all the comforts and even 
luxuries of life: his melancholy was diverted, and his irregular 
habits lessened by association with an agreeable and well- 

1 Mis. Piozzi's Anecdotes, p. 079. 
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ordered family. He was treated with the utmost respect, and 
even affection. The vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when they were 
alone. But this was not often the case ; for he found here a 
constant succession of what gave him the highest enjoyment, 
the society of the learned, the witty, and the eminent in every 
way; who were assembled in numerous companies ; called 
forth his wonderful powers, and giaiified him with admiration, 
to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year 1 he at length gave to the world 
his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had no other merit but 
that of producing his Preface, in which the excellencies and 
defects of that immortal bard are displayed with a masterly 
hand, the nation would have had no reason to complain. A 
blind indiscriminate admiration of Shakspeare had exposed 
the British nation to the ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by 
candidly admitting the faults of his poet, had the more credit 
in bestowing on him deserved and indisputable praise; and 
doubtless none of all his panegyrists have done him half so 
much honour. Their praise was like that of a counsel, upon 
his own side of the cause; Johnson’s was like the grave, well 
considered, and impartial opinion of the judge, which falls 
from his lips with weight, and is received with reverence. 
What he did as a commentator has no small share of merit, 
though his researches were not so ample, and his investigations 
so acute as they might have been; which we now certainly 
know from the labours of other able and ingenious critioks 
who have followed him. He has enriched his edition with 
a concise account of each play, and of his clmracteristick 
excellence. Many of his notes have illustrated obscurities in 
the text, and placed passages eminent for beauty in a more 
conspicuous light; and he has, in general, exhibited such a 
mode of annotation, as may be beneficial to all subsequent 
editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. William 
Kcnrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D. from a Scotch 

# 1 [From ft letter written by Dr, Johnson to Dr. Joseph AVaiton, the day after the pub* 
licfetion of htt 9hak9pear«5, Oct* 9,1765, (See WobR's Memoirs of Dr. Warton. 4to. 2806) it 
appears that Johnson spent some time with that gcnllamarf at Winchester in this year. 
In a letter written by Dr. Warton to Mr. Thomas Wai ton, not long afterww ds (January 
»8.1766) is ft paiaeraph which may throw some light on various passage* in Dr* WaricW s 
edition of Pope, relative to Johnson :—“ I only dined with Johnson, who seemed cold and 
indifferent, and scarce said any thing to me : perhaps, he has heard what I said bf his 
Shakspeare, or lather was offended at what I WTOte to himda he pleases.” The letter 
heio alluded to, it is believed, ha* nqt been Drpnerved: at least, it does not appear in the 
collettlon above referred to.—M.J 1 
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University, and wrote for the booksellers in a great variety of 
branches. Though he certainly was not without considerable 
merit, he wrote with so little regard to decency, and principles, 
and decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that his reputation 
was neither extensive nor lasting. I remember one evening, 
when some of his works, were mentioned, Dr. Goldsmith said, 
he had never heard of them; upon which Dr. Johnson 
observed, “Sir, he is one of the many who have made 
themselves publick, without making themselves^ known.” 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, wrote 
an answer to Kenrick’s review of Johnson’s Shakspeare. 
Johnson was at first angry that Kenrick's attack should have 
the credit of an answer. But afterwards, considering the young 
man’s good intention, he kindly noticed him, and probably 
would have done more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Voltaire very 
contemptuously, observing, upon some of his remarks, “ These 
are the petty cavils of petty minds.” Voltaire, in revenge, 
made an attack upon Johnson, in one of his numerous literary 
sallies which I remember to have read; but there being no 
general index to his voluminous works, have searched in vain, 
and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I, thought Johnson 
should not disdain to contend. I pressed him to answer., He 
said, he perhaps might; but he never did. 

Mr. Burney having occasion to write to Johnson for some 
receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, which Johnson 
had omitted to deliver when the money was paid, he .availed 
himself of that opportunity of thanking Johnson for the great 
pleasure which he bad received from the perusal of his Preface 
to Shakspeare; which, although it excited much clamour 
against him at first, is now justly ranked among the. most 
excellent of his writings. To this letter Johnson returned the 
following answer: 

“To Charles Burney, Esq. in Poland-Strgrt. 

“ SIR, 

“I am sorry that your kindness to me Ms brought upon 
you , so much trouble, though you have taken care 1 to abate 
that sorrow, by the pleasure which I receive from ybur'appro¬ 
bation. I defend my criticism in the same manner with you. 
We must confess the faults of our favourite, to gain credit to 
our praise of his excellencies. He that claims, either in. him- 
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self or for another, the honours of perfection, will surely injure 
the reputation which he designs to assist. 

“Be pleased to make my compliments to your family. I 
am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Saw. Johnson.” 

“Oct. 16, 1765." 

From one of his Journals I transcribed what follows: 

“ At church, Oct. —65. 

“ To avoid all singularity; Bonaventura - 1 

“To come in before service, and compose my mind by 
meditation, or by reading some portions of scripture. Telly. 

“ If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless attention be 
more troublesome than useful. 

“ To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of myself upon 
God, and a resignation of all into his holy hand.” 

In 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so 
busily employed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to have had 
little leisure for any other literary exertion, or, indeed, even for 
private correspondence. He did not favour me with a single 
letter for more than two years, for which it will appear that he 
afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assistance to his 
friends, and others,-in revising their works, and in writing- for 
them, or greatly improving, their Dedications. In that courtly 
species of composition no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though 
the loftiness of his mind prevented him from ever dedicating in 
his own person, he wrote a very great number of Dedications 
for others. Some of these, the persons who were favoured 
with them, are unwilling should be mentioned, from a too 
anxious apprehension, as I think, that they might be suspected 
of having received larger assistance] and some, after all the 
diligence I have bestowed, have escaped my enquiries. He 
told me, a great many years ago, “he believed he had dedicated 
to all the Royal Family round; ” and it was indifferent to him 
what was the subject of the work dedicated, provided it were 
innocent.' He once dedicated some Musick for the German 
Flute to Edward, Duke of York. In writing Dedications for 
considered himself as by no means speaking his own 

1 He was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent person, who for his 
piety \^as flamed 1 The Serafkiik Doctor, * J 


others, he 
sentiments 
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Notwithstanding his long silence,.I never omitted to write 
to him, when I had anything worthy of communicating. I 
generally kept copies of my letters to him, that I might have a 
full view of our correspondence, and never be at a loss to 
understand any reference in his letters. He kept the greater 
part of mine very carefully ; and a shoit time before his death 
was attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, and order 
them to be delivered to me, which was accordingly done. 
Amongst them I found one,, of which I had not made a copy, 
and which I own i read with pleasure at the distance .of almost 
twenty years. It is dated November, 1765, at the palace of 
Pascal Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, and is full of 
generous enthusiasm. After .giving a sketch of. what. I had 
seen and heard in that island, it proceeded thus: “ I dare to call 
this a spirited tour. I dare to challenge your approbation.” 

, This letter produced the following answer, which I found on 
my arrival at Paris. 

A Mr. Mr. Boswell, chez Mr. Waters, Banguicr, a Paris. 
“dear sir, 

“Apologies are seldom of any use, We will delay till 
your arrival the reasons, good or bad, which have pi ado hie 
such a sparing and ungrateful correspondent Be assured, for 
the present, that nothing has lessened either the esteem or love 
with which I dismissed you at Harwich., Both Have been 
increased by all that I have been told of you by yourself or 
others; and when you return, you will return to tin unaltered, 
and, I hope, unalterable friend. 

, “ All that you have to fear from me is the vexation of dis¬ 
appointing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which 
have been formed in his favour; and‘the pleasure which I 
promise myself from your journals and remarks is so great, 
that perhaps no degree of attention or discernment will be 

sufficient to afford it. ' '.. 

“Come home, however, and take your chance. I long tq 
see you, and to hear you; and hope that we shall not be so long 
separated again. Come home, and expect such welconje as is 
due to him, whom a wise and noble curiosity has led, where 
perhaps no native of this country ever wais before. 

“I have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice; 
nor would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may 
give' you at your return. I am afraid we shall find'it difficult 
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to keep among us a mind which has been so long feasted with 
variety. But let us try what esteem and kindness can effect 

‘•As your father’s liberality has indulged you with so long a 
ramble, I doubt not but you will think his sir lent ss, or even 
his desire to see you, a sufficient reason for hastening your 
return. The longer we live, and the more we think, the 
higher value we learn to put on the friendship and tenderness 
of parents and of friends. Parent^ we can have but once ; and 
he promises himself too much, who enters life with the expect¬ 
ation of finding many friends. Upon some motive, I hope, 
that you will be here soon; and am willing to think that it will 
be an inducement to your return, that it is sincerely dusiied 
by, dear Sir, 

, “ Vour affectionate humble seivant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson's Court, Fleet-slieet, 

January 14, 1766.” 

I returned to Lonclon in February, and found Dr. Johnson 
in a good house in Johnson’s court, Fleet-street, in which he 
had accommodated Miss Williams with an apartment on the 
ground floor, while Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret: 
his faithful Francis was still attending upon him. He received 
me with much kindness. The fragments of our first convers¬ 
ation, which 1 have preserved, are these: I told him that 
Voltaire, in a conversation with me, had distinguished Pope 
and Drydcn thus:—“ Pope drives a handsome chariot, with a 
couple of neat trim nags; Dryden a coach, and six stately 
hoises,” Johnson. “Why, Sir, the truth is, they both drive 
coaches and six; but Dryden’s horses are either galloping or 
stumbling: Pope's go at a steady even trot.” 1 He said of 
Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” which had been published in my 
absence, “There has not been so fine a poem since Pope’s 
time.” 

And here it is proper to settle, with authentick precision, 
what has long floated in publick report, as to Johnson’s being 
himself the authour of a considerable part of that poem. Much, 
no doubt, both of the sentiments and expression were derived 
from conversation with him; and it was certainly submitted to 

* It is remarkable that Mr. Guiy lias employed somewhat the same image to char* 
acterise Drydcn* 'He, indeed, furoi&kes his car with but two boraes J but they are of 
“eikoieal race," 

11 Behold wheie Dryden's less mesumptuous car, 

Wide o'er tb« fields 91* gloiy Lear . 

T«o cqursera of etbeieal uice, 

With necki* in thunder doath’d, stud long lesouijding pace. 

Ode an th* Pwgfetr ctf JPoetf. 
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his friendly revision: but in the year 1783, heat my request 
marked with a pencil the lines which he had furnished, which 
are only line 420th, 

“To stop too fearful, and too faint to go j” 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, 
which I distinguish by the Italick character: 

u IIow small of all that human hearts endure, 

'1 hat part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 

Still to ouiselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find; 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domcstick joy: 

The lifted axe , the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's bon crown, and Damien's, bed of steel. 

To men remote from power, hut rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own." 

He added, “These are all of which I can be sure.” They 
bear a small proportion to the whole, which consists of four 
hundred and thirty-eight verses. Goldsmith, in the couplet 
which he inserted, mentions Luke as a person well known, and 
superficial readers have passed it over quite smoothlywhile 
those of move attention have be?n as much perplexed by Luke 
as by Lydiat, in “ The Vanity of Human Wishes.” The truth 
is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. In the Respublica 
Jhmgarica , there is an account of a desperate rebellion in the 
year 1514,, headed by two brothers, of the name of Zeck, George 
and Luke. When it was quelled, George, not Luke, was 
punished by his head being encircled with a red hot iron crown: 
“ carotid candescente ferreb coronatur The same severity of 
torture was exercised on the Earl of Athol, one of the 
murderers of King James J. of Scotland. 1 ' 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured rpe by marking the 
lines which he furnished'to Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village,” 
which are only the last four: 

“That hade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away : 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” • 

Talking of education, “People have now-a-days, (said he,) 
got a strange opinion that every thing should be taught by 
lectures. Now, I cannot see that lectures can dp so much 

1 [On the iron crown, see Mr. Stcevcns's note j, oh Act iv. sc. I. of Richard III. It 
seems to be alluded to in Macbeth, Act iv. sc. u u Thy &OVm does tear,” See 
also Gough's CamcUn, vol iii. p. agfi.—B lakeway.] 
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good as reading the books from which the lectures axe taken. 
I know nothing that can be best taught by lectures, except 
where experiments are to be shewn. You may teach chemistry 
by lectures'You might teach making of shoes by lectuies 1" 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, that we 
might renew our social intimacy at the original place of meeting. 
Hut there was now a jconsideiable difference in his any of 
living. Having had an illness, in which he was advi ed to 
leave off wine, he had, from that period, continued to abstain 
fiom it, and drank only wattr, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had met with 
abioad, was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that be treated 
the hopes of immortality with brutal levity; and said, “As 
man dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.” Johnson. “If 
he dies like a dog, let him lie like a dog.” I added, that this 
man said to me, “ I hate mankind, for I think myself one of 
the best of them, and I know how had I am.” Johnson. 
“Sir, he must be very singular in his opinion, if he thinks 
himself one of the best of men; for none of his friends think 
him so.”—He said, “No honest man could be a Deist; for no 
man could be so after a fair examination of the proofs of 
Christianity.” I named Hume. Johnson, “No, Sir; Hume 
owned to a clergyman in the bishoprick of Durham, that he 
had never read the New Testament with attention.”—I 
mentioned Hume’s notion, that all who are happy are equally 
happy; a little Miss with a new gown at a dancing-school ball, 
a General at the head of a victorious army, and an orator, after 
having made an eloquent speech in a great assembly, Johnson. 
“ Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is not true. 
A peasant and a philosopher may be equally satisfied, but not 
equally happy. Happiness consists in the multiplicity of 
agreeable consciousness. A peasant has not capacity for having 
equal happiness with a philosopher.” I remember this very 
question very happily illustrated in opposition to Hume, by the 
Reverend Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. “ A small drinking- 
glass and a large one, (said he,) may be equally full; but the 
large one holds more than the small.” 1 

1 [Bishop Hall, In discussing this subject, has the flams image: “Yet so concent of 
these heavenly degrees, that the least is glorious. So do these vessels differ^ that all are 
full" dpibtles, Dec. iil. cp. 6, “ Of the different degrees, of heavenly glory.*' Thhj 
most learned and ingenious writer, however, was not the first who suggested this unage; 
for it is found also m an old book entitled “A Work worth,the reading, by Charles 
Gibbon, 4to, X591. In the fifth dialogue of this work, in which the qyestlpn debated 
“ whether th«yte be degrees of gbrie in heaven, or difference of pamesan.hw W of the 
speakers observes, that “no doubt in the world to come, (wjaere the least pleasure is 
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Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said to me, 
“You have now lived five-and-twcnty years, and you have 
employed them well.” “Alas, Sir, (said I,) I fear not. Do I 
know history ? Do I know mathematicks ? Do 1 know law ? ” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, though you may know no science so 
well as to be able to teach it, and no profession so well as to be 
able to follow it, your general mass of knowledge of books and 
men renders you very capable to make yourself master of any 
science, or fit yourself for any profession.” I mentioned that 
a gay friend had advised me against being a lawyer, because 
I should be excelled by plodding blockheads. Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, in the. formulary and statutory part of law, a 
plodding blockhead may excel; but in the■ ingenious and 
rational part of it a plodding blockhead can never excel." 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, 
by courting great men, and asked. him whether he had ever 
submitted to it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, I never was near 
enough to great men, to court them. You may be prudently 
attached to great men, and yet independent. You are not to 
do what you think wrong; and, Sir, you are to calculate, and 
not pay too dear for what you get. You must not give a 
shilling’s worth of court for sixpence worth of good. But if 
you can get a shilling’s worth of good for sixpence worth of 
court, you are a fool if you do not pay court.” 

He said, “ If convents should be allowed at all, they should 
only be retreats for persons unable to serve the publiclc, or 
who have served it. It is our first duty to serve society; and, 
after we have done that, we may attend wholly to the salvation 
of our own souls. A youthful passion for abstracted devotion 
should not be encouraged.” 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other 
mysterious manifestations; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, 
might happen by chance. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but they 
have happened so often, that mankind have agreed to think 
them not fortuitous,” 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, 
and of my intention to publish an account of it. He encour¬ 
aged me by saying, “You cannot go to the bottom of the 


unspeakable,) It cannot be but that he which hath bin most afflicted here, shall conceive 
and receive more exceeding joy, than he which hath bin touched with I esse tribulation; 
and yet the joyes or heaven are fitlle compared to vessels filled with liquor^ of oil 
quantities ; for everie man shall have his full measure there." By lt all quantities" this 
writer (who seems fco refer to a still more ancient authour than himself) 1 suppose, mians 
different quantities.—MO 
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subject; but all that you tell us will be new to us. Give us 
as many anecdotes as you can." 

Our next meeting at the Mitre was on Saturday the 15th of 
February, when I presented to him my old and most intimate 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. L 
having mentioned that I had passed some time with Rousseau 
in his wild retreat, and having quoted some remark made by 
Mr. Wilkes, with whom I had spent many pleasant hours in 
Italy, Johnson said, (sarcastically,) “It seems, Sir, you have 
kept very good company abroad, Rousseau, and Wilkes I ” 
Thinking it enough to defend one at a time, I said nothing as 
to my gay friend, but answered with a smile, “ My dear Sir, 
you don’t call Rousseau bad company. Do you really think 
him a bad man?” Johnson. “Sir, if you are talking jest¬ 
ingly of this, I don’t talk with you. If you mean to be serious, 
I think him one of the worst of men; a rascal, who ought to be 
hunted out of society, as he has been. Three or four nations 
have expelled him: and it is a shame that he is protected in this 
country.” Boswell. “ I don’t deny, Sir, but that his novel 
may, perhaps, do harm ; but I cannot think his intention was 
bad.” Johnson.' “ Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove 
any man’s intention to be bad. You may shoot a man through 
the head, and say you intended to miss him; but the Judge 
will order you to be hanged. An alleged want of intention, 
when evil is committed, will not be, allowed ■ in a court of 
justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner 
sign a sentence for his transportation, < than that of any felon 
who has gone from the Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I 
should like to have him work in the plantations.” . Boswell. 
“Sir, do youi think him as bad a man as Voltaire?” John¬ 
son. “ Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle, the proportion of 
iniquity between them.” 

, This,violence seemed very strange to me, who had .read 
many of Rousseau’s animated writings with great pleasure, and 
even .edification; had been much pleased with his society, and 
was just come from .the-Continent; where he was very generally 
admired. Nor can I yet allow that he deserves the very severe 
censure which Johnson pronounced upon him; His absurd 
preference of savage (so. civilised life, and other singularities, are 
proofs rather of a' defect in his understanding, -than of any 
depravity, in his heart Apd notwithstanding the unfavourable 
opinion which many ymworthy , men. have expressed of his 
‘‘ Profession , ,de - Foi : dp-' Vitairf, ■ Savoyard,” I ettnnot help 
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admiring it as the peiformance'of a man full of sincere rever¬ 
ential submission to Divine Mystery, though beset with 
perplexing doubts; a state of mind to be viewed with pity 
rather than with anger. 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson said, 
“ So far is it from' being true that men are naturally equal, 
that no two people can be half an hour together, but one shall 
acquire an evident superiority over the other.” 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to console 
ourselves, when distressed or embarrassed, by thinking of 
those who are in a worse situation than ourselves. This, I 
observed, could not apply to all, for there must be some who 
have nobody worse than they are. Johnson. "Why, to he 
sure, Sir, there are; but they don’t know it. There is no 
being so poor and so contemptible, who does not think there 
is somebody still poorer, and still more contemptible.” 

As my stay in London at this 1 time was very short, I had not 
many opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson; but I felt my 
veneration for him in no degree lessened, by my having seen 
multonnn houtimm mores et urbes. On the contrary, by 
having it in my power to compare him with many of the rriost 
celebrated persons of other countries, my admiration of his 
extraordinary mind was increased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his 
manners, was more striking to me now, from my having been 
accustomed to the studied, smooth complying habits of’ the 
Continent; and I clearly recognised in him, not without respect 
for his honest conscientious zeal, the same indignant and sar- 
castical mode of treating every attempt to unhinge or weaken 
good principles. • '• , ' 1 ■ ' 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased him with- an 
account of the infidelity of his servant,’who, he Said, would 
not believe the scriptures, because he could not read them in 
the original tongues, and be sure that they were not invented; 
"Why, foolish fellow;" (said Johnson,)' has : 'he any better 
authority for ■ almost everything that he believes ? ” Boswell. 
“Then the vulgar, Sir, never can know they are right, but 
must submit themselves to the learned.” 'Johnson.' “To be 
sure, Sir. ■■ The vulgar are the Children of the State, and fnust 
be taught like children.” Boswell. “Then, Sir, a poor 
Turk must be a Mahometan, just as a poor 'Englishman rhust 
be a Christian?” Johnson. “Why, yes, Sir; and what 
then ? This now is such stuff as I used to talk to my mother, 
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when I first' began to think myself a clever fellow; and she 
ought to have ivhipt me for it.” 

Another evening Dir, Goldsmith and I called on him, with 
the hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the Mitre. 
We found him indisposed, and resolved not to go abroad. 
“Come then, (said Goldsmith,) we will not go to the,Mitre 
to-night, since we cannot have the big man with us.” Johnson 
then called for a bottle of port, of which Goldsmith and. I 
partook, while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by. us. 
Goldsmith. “1 think, Mr. Johnson, you don’t go near the 
theatres now. You give yourself no more concern about a 
new play, than if you had never had any thing to do with the 
stage.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The 
lad does not care for the child’s rattle, and the old man does 
not care for the young man’s whore.” Goldsmith. “Nay, 
Sir; but your Muse was not a whore.” Johnson. “Sir,' I do 
not think she was. But as we advance in the journey of life 
we drop some of the things which have pleased us; whether it 
be that we are fatigued and don’t choose to carry so many 
things any farther, or that we find other, things which we like 
better.” ' Boswell. “ But, Sir, why don’t you give us some¬ 
thing in some other way?” Goldsmith. “Ay,' Sir, we have 
a claim upon you.” Johnson. “No,'Sir; I am not obliged 
to do ■ any more. No man is obliged to do as much 
as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself.' If a Soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he 
is 'not to be blamed; if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A 
physician, who has practised long in a grrat ■ city, may be 
excused, if he retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the 
same proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that the 
practice of a physician, retired to a small town, does'to Iris 
practice in a great city;” Boswell. “But I wonder, Sir, you 
have not more pleasure in writing than in not writing.” 
JohnsoIn. “Sir, you may wonder.” . ■ 

He talked'of making verses, and observed, “The great 
difficulty is, to know when-you have made good ones. When 
composing; I have generally had them in my mind, perhaps 
fifty at a time, walking up and down in-my room; and • then' 'I 
have written them doivn, and often, from' laziness, have written 
only half lines. I have written a hundred lines 1 in a;day.’ ‘I 
remember, T .wrote a hundred lines of‘ The Vanity of 'Human 
Wishes' in a day. Dbctor, (ttirriing to* Goldsmith;)’ X tun- not 
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quite idle ; I made one line t’other day; but I made no more.” 
Goldsmith. “ Let us hear it; we’ll put a bad one to it.” 
Johnson. “ No, Sir; I have forgot it.” 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversation of the 
great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I think, to be prized; as 
exhibiting the little ■ varieties of a mind so enlarged and so 
powerful when objects of consequence required its exertions, 
and as giving us a minute knowledge of h : s character and modes 
of thinking. 

“ To Bi nnct Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“Wiiat your friends have done, that from your dcpaiture 
till now nothing has been heard of you, none of us are able to 
inform the rest; but as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks 
himself entitled to the privilege of complaint. 

“ I should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from 
the time that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. 
Simpson, of Lincoln, one day in the street, by whom I was 
informed that Mr. Langton, your Mamma, and yourself, had 
been all ill, but that you were all recovered. 

“That sickness should suspend your correspondence, I did 
not wonder ; but hoped that it would be renewed at ,your 
recoveiy. 

“ Since you will not inform us where you are, or how you 
live, I know not whether you desire to know any thing of us. 
However, I will tell you that the club subsists; but we have 
the loss of Burke’s company since he has been engaged in 
publick business in which he has gained more reputation than 
perhaps any man at his [first] appearance ever gained before. 
He made two speeches in the House for repealing the Stamp-act, 
which were publickly commended by Mr. Pitt, and have filled 
the town with wonder. , 

“ Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to 
attain civil greatness. I am grown greater too, for I have main¬ 
tained the newspapers these many weeks; and what is greater 
still, I have risen, every morning since Ifew-year’s day, at about 
eight: when I was up, I have indeed done but little; yet it is 
no slight advancement to obtain for so many hours more, the 
consciousness of being, 

“ I wish you were in my new study; I am now writing 
my first letter in it. I think it looks very pretty about me. 
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“ Dyer 1 is constant at the club ; Hawkins is remiss ; I am 
not over diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. 
Reynolds, are very constant. Mr. Lye is printing his Saxon 
and Gothick Dictionary : all the club subscribes. 

“ You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire friends. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately your’s, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 9, 1766. 

“ Johnson’s-court, i* leei-street.” 


“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

“deak sir, 

“ In supposing that I should be more than commonly 
affected by the death of Peregrine Langton, 2 you were not 
mistaken j he was one of those whom I loved at once by 
instinct and by reason. I have seldom indulged more hope of 
any thing than of being able to improve our acquaintance 
to friendship. Many a time have I placed myself again at 
Langton, and imagined the pleasure with which I should walk 
to Partney 8 in a summer morning; but this is no longer 
possible. We must now endeavour to preserve what is left us, 
—his example of piety and oeconomy. I hope you make what 
enquiries you can, and write down what is told you. The 
little things which distinguish domestick characters are soon 
forgotten : if you delay to enquire, you will have no information ; 
if you neglect to write, information will be vain. 4 

1 {Samuel Dyer, Esq. a most learned end ingenious Member of the Literary Ci ub, 
for whoso understanding and attainments Dr. Johnson had great respect He died Sept. 
54,1772. A more paititular account of tbi* gentleman may be found in a Note on the 
Life of Dryden, p- x86, prefixed to the edition ot that great writ. r\ Fro B Works, in 
four volumes, 8vo. tBoo: in which his character Is vindicated, and the very unfavourable 
and unjust representation of it, given by Sir John Hawkins in his Life of Johnson, pp< aaa- 
232, is minutely examined.—Mo 

3 Mr. Langton's uncle. 1 

8 The place of rosillence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

4 Mr. Langton did not disregard this counsel, but wrote the following account, which 
ho has been pleased to communicate to me: 

“ The circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. > He had an annuity for 
life of two hundred pounds per annum . He resided tn a village in Lincolnshire, the rent 
of his house, with two or three small fields, was twenty-eight pounds: the county he lived 
in was not more than moderately cheap; his family consisted of a sister, who paid him 
eighteen pounds annually for her board, and a niece. The set vants were two maids, and 
two men In livery. His common way of living, at his table, was three or four dishes j 
the appurtenances to his table were neat and handsome; be frequently entertained 
company at dinner, and then his table was well served with as many dishes as were usual 
nt the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. His own appearance, as to 
clothes, was genteelly neat and plain. He had always a post-chaise, and kept three 
horses. 

“ Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way ofliving, which he did not 
suffer to employ his whole income: for he had always a sum of taoacy lying by him for 
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“ His art of life certainly deserves to be known and studied. 
He lived in plenty and elegance upon an income which to 
many would appear indigent, and to mo-.t, scanty. How he 
lived, therefore, every man has an interest in knowing. His 
death, I hope, was peaceful; it was surely happy. 

“ I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I should 


any extraordinary expences that might arise. Some money he put into the stocks j at hit. 
death, the sum he had there amounted to one hundred ana fifty pounds. He purchased 
out of his income his household-furniture and linen, of which latter he had a very ample 
store ; and, as I am assured by those that had very good mean 1 : ol knowing, not less than 
the tenth part ol his income was set apart lor charity : at the time of his death, the sum 
of twenty-live pounds was found t with a direction to be employed in 6tich uses. 

“ He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his income, and did not piactise any 
extraordinary degree of parsimony, but endeavoured that in his family there should be 
plenty without waste. As an instance that this was his endeavour, it may be worth while 
to mention a method he took in regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk 
in his family, that there might not be a deficiency, or any intemperate profusion: On a 
complaint made that his allowance of a hogshead in a month, was not enough for 
his own family, he ordered the quantity of a hogshead to be put into bottles, had it locked 
up from the servants, and distributed out, every day, eight quarts, which is the quantity 
each day at one hogshead in a month; and told his servants, that if that did not suffice, 
he would allow them more ; hut, by this method, it appeared at once that the allowance 
was much more than sufficient for his small family; and this pioved a clear conviction, 
that could not be answered, and saved all future dispute. He was, in general, very 
diligently and punctually attended and obeyed by his servants ; he was very considerate 
os to the injunctions he gave, and explained them distinctly; and, at their first coming to 
his service, steadily exacted a close compliance with them, without any remission : and 
the servants finding this to be the case, soon grew habitually accustomed to the practice 
of their business, and then very little further attention was necessary. On extraordinary 
instances of good behaviour, or diligent service, he was not wanting in particular 
encouragements and presents above their wages: it is remarkable that he would 
permit th?ir relations to visit them, and stay at his house two or three days 
at a time. 

'* The wonder, with most that hear an account of his wconomy, will be, how he was 
able, with such an income, to do so much, especially when it is considered that he paid 
for every thing he bad. He had no land, except the two or three small fields which I 
have said he rented ; and, instead of gaining any thing by their produce, I have reason 
to think he lost by them: however, they furnished him with no farther assistance towards 
his housekeeping, than grass for his horses, (not hay, for that I know he bought,) and for 
two cows. Every Monday morning he settled his family accounts, and so kept up a con¬ 
stant attention to the confining 1 his expences within his income; and to do it more 
exactly, compared those expences with ft computation he had made, how much that 
income would afford him every week and day of the year. One of his ceconomical 
practices was, as soon as any repair was wanting in. or about his house, to have it 
immediately performed. When he had money to spare, he chose to lay in a provision of 
linen or clothes, or any other necessaries; as then, he said, he could afford it, which he might 
not he so well able to do when the actual want came *. in consequence of which method, 
he had a considerable supply of necessary articles lying by him, beside what was in 


. But the mam particular that seems to have enabled him to do so much whh his 
income, was, that he paid for everything ns soon as- he bad it, except, alone, what were 
current accounts, such as rent for his house, end servants* wages; and these he paid at 
the stated dmes with the utmost exactness. He gave notice to the tradesmen of the 


i muse umuic «wi aelor tneir payments 

by using their money some other way than where it ought to go. And whatever money he 
had by him, be knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he micht safely 
employ it. as he pleased. , , * 

‘ His example was confined, by ihe sequestered place of}) Is abode, to the observation 
of few, though his prudence and virtue wouU have made it valuable to all who could 
haw known u.—These fewparticulars, which I knew myself, or have obtained from those 
who lived with him, may afford instruction, and bean incentive to that wise art of. Iiviue. 
which he so successfully practised." “ 
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1 enew your grief; but I would not forbear saying what I have 
now said. 


“This loss is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to 
whom no misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes could 
avert it. Let me know how you all go on. Has Mr. Langton 
got him the little horse that I lecommended ? It would do 
him good to ride about his estate in fine weather. 

“ Bo pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton, and 
to dear Miss langton, and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, and to 
every body else. 

“The Club holds very well together. Monday is my 
night. 1 I continue to rise tolerably well and read more than 
I did. I hope something will yet come on it. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 


“May 10, 1766, 

“ John.on's-couit, Fleet-street." 


“Sam. Johnson.” 


After I had been some time in Scotland, I mentioned to 
him in a letter that “ On my first return to my native country, 
after some years of absence, I was told of a vast number of my 
acquaintance who were all gone to the land of forgetfulness, 
and I found myself like a man stalking over a field of battle, 
who every moment perceives some one lying dead.” I com¬ 
plained of irresolution, and mentioned my having made a vow 
as a security for good conduct. I wrote to him again without 
being able to move his 'indolence: nor did I hear from him 
till he had received a copy of my inaugural Exercise, or 
Thesis in Civil Law, which I published at my admission as an 
Advocate, as is the custom in Scotland. He then wrote to me 
as follows: 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“pear SIR, 

“The reception of your Thesis put me in mind of my 
debt to you, Why did you ********** **, a I 
will punish you for it, by telling you that your Latin wants 
correction. 8 In the beginning, Spe aliens , not to urge that Lt 

1 Of his being in die chair of The Litbkasv Club, which at this time met once a week 
in the evening. 

a The passage omitted alHided to a private transaction. 

8 This censure of my Latin relates to the Dedications which was as follows. 
viro KoniLtssrwo, oknatissimo, 

JO ANNI* 

VXCECOMITI MOUNTSTTIART, 

ATAVIB EDITO ItEttlUUB 
EXCELS* FAM ILL* L»B BUTE SMtt ALTER* J 
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should be primes, is not grammatical: altera should be alteri. 
In the next line you seem to use genus absolutely, for what we 
call family , that is, for illustrious extraction , I doubt without 
authority. Homines nullius originis, for jVnl/is orti mnjoribus , 
or, Null) loco nati, is, as I am afraid, barbarous.—Ruddiman is 
dead. 

“ I have now vexed you enough, and will try to please you. 
Your resolution to obey your father I sincerely approve; but 
do not accustom yourself to enchain your volatility by vows; 
they will sometime leave a thorn in your mind, which you 
will, perhaps, never be able to extract or eject. Take this 
warning ; it is of great importance. 

“The study of the law is what you very justly term it, 
copious and generous; 1 and in adding your name to its 
professors, you have done exactly what 1 always wished, when I 
wished you best, I hope that you will continue to pursue it 
vigorously and constantly. You gain, at least, what is no small 
advantage, security from those troublesome and wearisome 
discontents, which are always obtruding themselves upon a 
mind vacant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

“ You ought to think it no small inducement to diligence and 
perseverance, that they will please your father. We all live upon 
the hope of pleasing somebody, and the pleasure of pleasing 
ought to be greatest, and at last ahv.iys will be greatest, when 
our endeavours are exerted in consequence of our duty. 


l.AUBNTB SRCULU. 

QUlr&l homines nullios ORIGINIS 
GENUS SQUARE OHBUS AGGRBMUNTUR, 

SANGUINIS ANTIQUI KT ILLU8TRIS 
SEMPER MEM OR J, 

NATALIUM SPLENDORBM V1RTOTIBU8 AUGENTI ! 

Al> TUBLICA POPULr COMITIA 
JAM l-EGATO; 

IN OPT1MAT1UM VERU MAUN.E BRITANNIA SHNATU, 

JURE HjBREOITARIO, 

HUM CONSESSURO: 

VIM 1NS1TAM VARIA DOCTRINA PKOMOVENTE, 

NSC TAMBN SE VENOiTANTB, 

PR/EDITO i 

PRlbCA FIDE ANIMO LIBBRRIMO, 

ET MORUM EI.EGANTIA 
INSIGNI : 

IN ITAUM VIS1TANO/E ITINEUF., 

SOCIO SUO HONORATIsSTMO, 

HASOE JURISPRUDENTS PRIMITIAS 
DEVINCTlbSIMiE AJHtCITlAI ET OBSBKVANT1.E 
MONUMENTUM, 

IK D, V. Q. 

JACOBUS BOSWELL. 

1 This alludes to the first sentence of the Pro&mium of my Thesis. Juris pr udknti.ic 
studio nullum iderius % nul um gait rosins: in Ufibus $nim o-gitandis x populornm moms, 
van asqne/orturns vices ex qulbvs leges oriv?tlur % content^ lari ) simul salemus” 
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“ Life is not long, and too much of it must not pass in idle 
deliberation how it shall be spent: deliberation, which those 
who begin it by prudence, and continue it with subtilty, must, 
after long expence of thought, conclude by chance. To prefer 
one future mode of life to another, upon just reasons, requires 
faculties which it has not pleased our Creator to give us. 

“If therefore the profession you have chosen has some 
unexpected inconveniences, console yourself by reflecting 
that no profession is without them; and that all the impor¬ 
tunities and perplexities of business are softness and luxury, 
compared with the incessant cravings of vacancy, and the 
unsatisfactory expedients of idleness. 

‘ Hm sunt qua nostril potui tc voce monere ; 

Vade, age.’ 

“As to your History of Corsica, you have no materials 
which others have not, or may not have. You have, some¬ 
how, or other, warmed your imagination. I wish there were 
some cure, like the lover’s leap, for all heads of which some 
single idea has obtained an unreasonable and irregular 
possession. Mind your own affairs, and leave the Corsicans 
to theirs. I am, dear Sir, 

"Your most humble servant, 

“ London, Aug. n, 1766.” “ SAM. JOHNSON. 

. “To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

"MUCH ESTEEMED AND DEAR SIR, “Auchlnlcck, Nov. 6,1766 

' "I PLEAD not guilty to1 ************** 
* ■* * * 

“ Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of the charges 
brought against me, I presume you will not be displeased if I 
escape the punishment which you hnve decreed for me unheard. 
If you have discharged the arrows of criticism against an 
innocent man, you must rejoice to find they have missed him, 
or have not been pointed so as to wound him. 

"To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all deference, 
going to offer a few observations in defence of my Latin, which 
you have found fault with. , ... 

“You think I should have used speiprimes, instead of spa 
alters. Spts is, indeed, often used to express something on 
which we have a future dependence, as in Virg. Eclog. i. L 14, 

1 The passage omitted explained the transaction to which the preceding letter had 

alluded* - 
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•- modo namqus geme/los 

Spent gregis alt stliee in imtdd comtixa nliquit.’ 

and in Georg, iii. 1 . 473. 

1 Speraqu egregemque si mu/,' 

for the lambs and the sheep. Yet it is also used to express 
any thing on which we have a present dependence, and is 
well applied to a man of distinguished influence,—our support, 
our refuge, our presidium, as Horace calls Mrecenas. So, 
yEneid xii. 1 . 57, Queen Amata addresses her son-in-law, 
Turnus:—‘Spes tu nunc uti-z : ’ and he was then no future 
hope, for she adds, 

‘- dcais imperiumque Latini 

Tc penes ; ’ 

which might have been said of my Lord Bute some years ago. 
Now I consider the present Earl of Bute to be ' Excelsce 
families de Bute spes prima; ’ and my Lord Mountstuart, as his 
eldest son, to be ‘ spes altera .’ So in rfineid xii. 1 . 168, after 
having mentioned Pater Aineas, who was the present spes, the 
reigning spes, as my German friends would say, the spes prima, 
the poet adds, 

' Et jiuc/a Ascanius , mugna spes altera Romas,' 

“You think altene ungrammatical, and you tell me it should 
have been alteri. You must recollect, that in old times alter 
was declined regularly ; and when the ancient fragments 
preserved in the Juris Civilis Fontes were written, it was 
certainly declined in the way that I use it. This, I should 
think, may protect a lawyer who writes aiieras in a dissertation 
upon part of his own science. But as I could hardly venture 
to quote fragments of old law to so classical a man as 
Mr. Johnson, I have not made an accurate search into these 
remains, to find examples of what I am able to produce in 
poetical composition. We find in Plaut, Rudens, act iii. 
scene 4, 

'Ham hide alter* pa trio, qua sit profecto neseia.' 

Plautus is, to be sure, an old comick writer ; but in the days of 
Scipio and Lelius, we find Terent. Heautpnfim. act ii. scene 3. 

*- hoc ipsa in itinere alter* . 

Dum narrat, forte aitdhi.’ 

“You doubt my having authority for using genus absolutely, 
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for what we call family, that is, for illustrious extraction . Now 
1 take genus in Latin, to have much the same signification with 
birth in English j both in their primary meaning expressing 
simply descent, but both made to stand nar' e£og>jv, for noble 
descent. Genus is thus used in Hor. lib. ii. Sat. v. 1 . 8. 

’Si genus et virtue, nisi cum re, vitior alga est.' 

And in lib, i. Epist. vi. 1 . 37. 

‘ Et genus etformam Regina fecimia donat.' 

And in the celebrated contest between Ajax and Ulysses, 
Ovid’s Mctamorph. lib. xiii. 1 . 140. 

‘ Nam genus etproavos, et qute non fecimus ipsi , 

Vix ea nostra voco.' 

“ Homines nullius originis, for nullis orti majoribus, or nut to 
loco nati, is, ‘ you are afraid, barbarous.’ 

“ Origo is used to signify extraction, as in Virg. AEneid 
i. 2S6, 

‘ NasceturpulchrA Trejamts origine Cat art 

and in AEneid x. 1 . 618, 

'Ills tauten nostril deducit origine nomen.' 
and as nullus is used for obscure, is it not in the genius of the 
Latin language to write nullius originis, for obscure extraction ? 

“ I have defended myself as well as I could. 

“ Might I venture to differ from you with regard to the 
utility of vows ? Iam sensible that it would be very dangerou 
to make vows rashly, and without a due consideration. But 
I cannot help thinking that they may often be of great ad¬ 
vantage to one of a variable judgement and irregular inclinations. 
I always remember a passage in one of your letters to our 
Italian friend Baretti; where talking of the monastick life, you 
say you do not wonder that serious men should put themselves 
under the protection of a religious order, when they have 
found how unable they are to take care of themselves. For 
my own part, without affecting to be a Socrates, I am sure I 
have a more than ordinary struggle to maintain with the Evil 
Principle ; and all the methods I can devise are little enough 
to keep me tolerably steady in the paths of rectitude. 
■*■#*****# 

“ I am ever, with the highest veneration, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 
“James Boswell.’’ 
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It appears from Johnson’s diary, that he was this year at 
Mr. Tlirale’s, from before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, 
and that he afterwards passed a month at Oxford. He had 
then contracted a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of that 
Univeisity, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges 
in India. 

He published nothing this year in his own name; but the 
noble dedication* to the King, of Gwyn’s “London and 
Westminster Improved,” was written by him ; and he furnished 
the Prefare,t and several of the pieces, which compose a 
volume of Miscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, the blind 
lady who had an asylum in his house. 1 Of these, there aie 
his “ Epitaph on Phillips ; " * “ Translation of a Latin Epitaph 
on Sir Thomas Hanrner; ” f “ Friendship, an Ode ;" * and, 
“ The Ant,”* a paraphrase from the Proveibs, of which 1 have 
a copy in his own hand-writing; and, from internal evidence, 

I ascribe to him, “ To Miss-on her giving the Authour a 

gold and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving;" t and 
“ The happy Life.” t —Most of the pieces in this volume have 
evidently received additions from his superiour pen, particularly 
“Verses to Mr. Richardson, on his Sir Charles Grandison;” 
“ The Excursion; ” “ Reflections on a Grave digging in West¬ 
minster Abbey.” There is in this collection a poem, “On 
the death of Stephen Grey, .the Electrician;”* which, on 
reading it, appeared to me to be undoubtedly Johnson’s. I 
asked Mrs, Williams whether it was not his. “ Sir, (said she, 
with some warmth,) I wrote, that poem before I had the 
honour of Dr. Johnson’s acquaintance.” I, however, was so 
much impressed with my first notion, that I mentioned it to 
Johnson, repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. Williams had 
said. His answer was, “ It is true, Sir, that she wrote it before 
she was acquainted with me; but she has not told you that 
I wrote it all over again, except two lines.” “ The Fountains,”f 
a beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with exquisite 

1 [In a paper already mentioned. (See mile, pp. 4; and 387) the following account of 
this publication is given by a lady well acquainted with Mrs. Williams: 

“ As 11 her poems, she many years attempted to publish them the half-crowns she 
had got towards the publication, site confessed to me, went for necessaries, and that the 
greatest pain she ever felt was from the appearance of defrauding her subscribers: 11 but 
what can I do f the Doctor [Johnson] always puts me off with 1 Well, we'll think about 
it,' and Goldsmith says, * Leave it to me.' However, two of her friends, under bet 
directions, made a new subscription at a crown, the whole pi ice of the work, and in a 
very little time raised sixty pounds. Mis. Carter was applied to by Mis. Williams's 
desire, and she, with the 1 tmost activity and kindness, procured a long list ol names. 
At length the work was published, in which is a fine wiitten but gloomy tale of Dr, 
Johnson. 'Ibo money Mrs, Williams had vnilbtts uses (or, and a Pint of it was funded." 

' By this publication Mrs. Wdlmms got tjo 4 Ibid.—M,] 
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simplicity, is one of Johnson’s productions; and I cannot 
withhold from Mrs. Thrale the praise of being the authour of 
that admirable poem, “ The Three Warnings.” 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended for publication, 
which has, perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiment and style, 
as any of his compositions. The original is in my possession. 
It is addressed to the late Mr. William Drummond, bookseller 
in Edinburgh, a gentleman of good family, but small estate, 
who took arms for the house of Stuart in 1745 ; and during 
his concealment in London till the act of general pardon came 
out, obtained the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who justly 
esteemed him as a very worthy man. It seems, some of the 
members of the society in Scotland for propagating Christian 
knowledge had opposed the scheme of translating the holy 
scriptures into the Erse or Gaelick language, from political 
considerations of the disadvantage of keeping up the distinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabitants of North- 
Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of this, I suppose 
by Mr. Drummond, wrote with a generous indignation as 
follows i 

"To Mr. William Drummond. 

“ SIR, 

“ I did not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly 
convened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a 
question whether anjr nation uninstructed in religion should 
receive instruction ; or whether that instruction should be 
imparted to them by a translation of the holy books into their 
own language. If obedience to the will of God be necessary 
to happiness, and knowledge of his will be necessary to 
obedience, I know not how he that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his neighbour as himself. He, 
that voluntarily continues ignorance, is guilty of all the crimes 
which ignorance produces; as to him that should extinguish 
the tapers of a light-house, might justly be imputed the 
calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the highest perfection 
of humanity; and as no man is good but as he wishes the 
good of others, no man can be good in the highest degree, 
who wishes not to others the largest measures of the greatest 
good. To omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious 
method of advancing Christianity, in compliance with atiy 
purposes that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime 
of which I know not that the world has yet had an example, 

I—M 1 
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except in the practice of the planters of America, a race of 
mortals whom, I suppose, no other man wishes to resemble. 

“ The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the use of 
the bible; but this prohibition, in few places now very 
rigorously enforced, is defended by arguments, which have for 
their foundation the care of souls. To obscure, upon motives 
merely political, the light of revelation, is a practice reserved 
for the reformed ; and, surely, the blackest midnight of popery 
is meridian sunshine to such a reformation. I am not very 
willing that any language should be totally extinguished. 
The similitude and derivation of languages afford the most 
indubitable proof of the traduction of nations, and the 
genealogy of mankind. They add often physical certainty 
to historical evidence; and often supply the only evidence 
of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which 
left no written monuments behind them. 

“Every man’s opinions, at least his desires, are a little 
influenced by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages 
may seem, perhaps, rather over-heated, even to those by 
whom I desire to be well esteemed. To those who have 
nothing in their thoughts but trade or policy, present power, 
or present money, I should not think it necessary to defend 
my opinions; but with men of letters I would not unwillingly 
compound, by wishing the continuance of every language, 
however narrow in its extent, or however incommodious for 
common purposes, till it is reposited ih some version of a 
known book, that it may be always hereafter examined and 
compared with other languages, and then permitting its disuse. 
For this purpose the translation of the bible is most to be 
desired. It is not certain that the same method will not 
preserve the Highland language, for the purposes of learning, 
and abolish it from daily use. When the Highlanders read 
the Bible, they will naturally wish to have its obscurities 
cleared, and to know the history, collateral or appendant. 
Knowledge always desires increase; it is like fire, which must 
first be kindled by some external agent, but which will after¬ 
wards propagate itself. When they once desire to learn, they 
will naturally have recourse to the nearest language by which 
that desire can be gratified, and one will tell another that if 
he would attain knowledge, he must learn English. 

“This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle 
than the grossness of real life will easily admit. Let it, 
however, be remembered, that the efficacy of ignorance has 
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long been tried, and has not produced the consequence 
expected. Let knowledge therefore, take its turn; and let 
the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and admit the 
opeiation of positive principles. 

“ You will be pleased, Sir, to assure the worthy man who is 
employed in the new translation, 1 that he has my wishes for 
his success; and if here or at Oxford I can be of any use, 
that I shall think it more than honour to promote his under¬ 
taking. 

“ 1 am sorry that I delayed so long to write 
“ 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Jolinson’s-court, Fleet-street. 

Aug. 13, 17 66 .“ 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed 
of their conduct, the benevolent undertaking was allowed to 
go on. 

The following letters, though not written till the year after, 
being chiefly upon the subject, are here inserted. 


“To Mr. William Drummond. 


“dear sir, 

“That my letter should have had such effects as you 
mention, gives me great pleasure. I hope you do not flatter 
me by imputing to me more good than I have really done. 
Those whom my arguments have persuaded to change their 
opinion, shew such modesty and candour as deserve great 
praise. 

“ I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. He 
has a higher reward in prospect than any honours which this 
world can bestow. I wish I could be useful to him. 

“ The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a 
cause to which all other causes are nothing, I should not 
prohibit. But first, I would have you to consider whether 
the publication will really do any good; next, whether by 


1 The Rev. Mr. John Campbell, Minister of the parish of Kippen, near Stirling, who 
has lately favoured me with a long, intelligent, and very obliging letter upon this work, 
mokes the following remark. u Dr, Johnson has alluded to the worthy man employed 
in the translation of the New Testament Might not this have afforded you an 
opportunity of paying a proper tribute of respect to tbe memory of the Rev. Mr. James 
Stuart, late Minister of Kithn, distinguished by his eminent Piety, Learning, and Taste 
The amiable simplicity of his life, his warm benevolence, his indefatigable and successful 
exertions for civilizing and improving the Parish of which he was Minister for upwards 
of fifty years, entitle him to the gratitude of his country, and the veneration of alt good 
mem It certainly would be a pity, if such a character should be permitted to sink into 
oblivion.' 
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printing and distributing a very small number, you may not 
attain all that you propose; and, what perhaps I should have 
said first, whether the letter, which I do not now perfectly 
remember, be fit to be printed. 

“ If you can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom I am a little 
known, I shall be satisfied about the propriety of whatever he 
shall direct. If he thinks that it should be printed, I entreat 
him to revise it; there may, perhaps, be some negligent lines 
written, and whatever is amiss, he knows very well how to 
rectify. 1 

“ Be pleased to let me know, from time to time, how this 
excellent design goes forward. 

“ Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond, whom I 
hope you will live to see such as you desire him. 

“ I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston, but believe him to 
be prosperous. I shall be glad to hear the same of you, for I 
am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Johnson's-caurt, Fleet-street, 

April 21, 1767.’' 


"TO THE SAME. 

“ SIR, 

“ I returned this week from the country, after an 
absence of near six months, and found your letter with many 
others, which I should have answered sooner, if I had sooner 
seen them. 

"Dr. Robertson’s opinion was surely right. Men should 
not be told of the faults which they have mended. I am glad 
the old language is taught, and honour the translator as a man 
whom God has distinguished by the high office of propagating 
his word. ' 


“I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of 
charity. Mrs. Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, who had lately 
some office in your theatre, is my near relation, and now in 
great distress. They wrote me word of their situation some 
time ago, to which I returned them an answer which raised 
hopes of more than it is proper for me to give them. Their 
representation of their affairs I have discovered to be such 
as cannot be trusted; and at this distance, though their case 


1 This paragraph shews Johnson's real estimation of the character and abilities of the 
spokeifof his°wofki 1S, ° nan ‘ bovravw l£lltIy > “ a “oment of caprice, he may have 
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requires haste, I know not how to act. She, or her daughters, 
may be heard, of at Canongate Head. I must beg, Sir, that 
you will enquire after them, and let me know what is to be 
done. I am willing to go to ten pounds, and will transmit you 
such a sum, if upon examination you find it likely to be of use. 
If they are in immediate want, advance them what you think 
proper. What I could do, I would do for the woman, having 
no great reason to pay much regard to Hcely himself. 1 

“I believe you may receive some intelligence from Mrs. 
Baker, of the theatre, whose letter I received at the same time 
with yours; and to whom, if you see her, you will make my 
excuse for the seeming neglect of answering her. 

“ Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immedi¬ 
ately returned to you, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly 
to your judgment. 

“I am, Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“ London, Johnson's-court, Fleet- 
street, Oct. 24, 1767.” 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw, 2 alike distinguished by his genius, 
misfortunes, and misconduct, published this year a poem, 
called “ The Race, fay Mercunus Spur, Esq.” in which he 
whimsically made the living poets of England contend for 
pre-eminence of fame by running: 

“ Prove by their heels the prowess of the head.” 

In this poem there was the following portrait of Johnson : 

“ Here Johnson comes,—unblest with outward grace, 

His rigid morals stamp'd upon his face. 

While strong conceptions struggle in his brain ; 

(For even wit is brought to bed with pain:) 

To view him, porters with their loads would rest. 

And babes cling frightened to the nurse’s breast. 

With looks convulsed he roars in pompous strain, 

And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 

The Nine, with fervour struck, who ue’er had seen, 

Aught human with so terrible a mien, ' 

Debating whether they should stay or run, 

Virtue steps forth and claims him for her son. 

With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 

Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field } 

But wrapt in conscious worth, content sit down, 

Since Fame, resolv’d his various pleas to crown, 

1 This is the person concerning whom Sir John Hawkins has thrown out very 
unwarrantable reflections both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. Francis Barbfcr. 

* See an account of him In the European Magaiine, Jan. 1786. 
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Thmigh forc'd his present claim to disavow, 

Had long reserv’d a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, obeys ; for time shall first expire, 

Ere Johnson stay, when Virtue bids retire. 1 ’ 

The Honourable Thomas Hervey 1 and his lady, having 
unhappily disagreed, and being about to separate, Johnson 
interfered as their friend, and wrote him a letter of expostula¬ 
tion, which I have not been able to find ; but the substance of 
it is ascertained by a letter to Johnson in answer to it, which 
Mr. Hervey printed. The occasion of this correspondence 
between Dr, Johnson and Mr. Hervey, was thus related to me by 
Mr. Beauclerk. “Tom Hervey had a great liking for Johnson, 
and in his will had left him a legacy of fifty pounds. One day 
he said to me * Johnson may want this money now, more than 
afterwards. I have a mind to give it him directly. Will you 
be so good as to carry a fifty pound note from me to him ? 1 
This I positively refused to do, as he might, perhaps, have 
knocked me down for insulting him, and have afterwards put 
the note in his pocket. But I said, if Hervey would write him 
a letter, and enclose him a fifty pound note, I should take care 
to deliver it. He accordingly did write him a letter, mention¬ 
ing that he was only paying a legacy a little sooner. To his 
letter he added, ‘ P.S. I am going to part with my wife.' 
Johnson then wrote to him, saying nothing of the note, but 
remonstrating with him against parting with his wife.” 

When 1 mentioned to Johnson the story, in as delicate terms 
as I could, he told me that the fifty pound note was given to 
him by. Mr. Hervey in consideration of his having written for 
him a pamphlet against Sir Charles Hanbuiy Williams, who, 
Mr. Hervey imagined, was the authour of an attack upon him; 
but that it was afterwards discovered to be the work of a 
garreteer, who wrote “ The Fool: ” the pamphlet therefore 
against Sir Charles was not printed.' 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the most re¬ 
markable incidents of, Johnson's life, which gratified his 
monarchical enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate with 
all its circumstances, when requested by his friends. This 
was his being honoured by a private conversation with his 
Majesty, in the library at the Queen’s house. He had fre¬ 
quently visited those, splendid rooms, and noble collection of 

1 [The Honourable Thomas Hervey, whose letter to Sir Thomas Hanzner in 174s, was 
much, read at that time* He was the second son of John, the first Earl of Bristol, and 
one of the brothers of Johnson’s early friend, Henry Hervey. He married in 1744, Anne, 
daughter of Francis Coughlan, Esq. and died Jan. «ao, *775.—M.] 
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books, 1 which he used to say was more numerous and curious 
than he supposed any person could have made in the time 
which the King had employed. Mr. Barnard, the librarian, 
took care that he should have every accommodation that should 
contribute to his ease and convenience, while indulging bis 
literary taste in that place: so that he had here a very agreeable 
resource at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional visits, 
was pleased to signify a desire that he should be told when Dr. 
Johnson came next to the library. Accordingly, the next time 
that Johnson did come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with a 
book, on which, while he sat by the fire, he seemed quite 
intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment where the 
King was, and, in obedience to his Majesty’s commands, men¬ 
tioned that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty 
said he was at leisure, and would go to him: upon which Mr. 
Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the King’s table, 
and lighted his Majesty through a suite of rooms, till they came 
to a private door into the library, of which his Majesty had the 
key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to 
Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and whispered 
him, “ Sir, here is the King.” Johnson started up, and stood 
still. His Majesty approached him, and at once was courteously 
easy. 2 

His Majesty began by observing, that he understood he 
came sometimes to the library; and then mentioned bis having 
heard that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, asked him if 
he was not fond of going thither. To which Johnson answered, 

I Dr. Johnson had the honour of contributing his assistance towards^ the formation 
of this library ; for I have read a long letter from him to Mr. Barnard, giving the most 
masterly instructions on the subject. I wished much to have gratified my readers with 
the perusal of this letter, and have reason to think that his Mruesty would have been 
graciously pleased to pomit its Publicationbut Mr. Barnard, to whom I applied, 
declined it “ on his own account , 

9 The particulars of this conversation I have been at great pruns to collect with the 
utmost authenticity, from Dr. Johnson's own detail to myself: from Mr. Langton who 
was present when ne gave an account of it to Dr. Joseph Warton, and several other 
friends at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s: from Mr. Barnard »■ from the copy of a letter written 
by the late Mr. Strahan tbe printer, to Bfobop Warburton; and from a minute, the 
original of which is among the papers of the rate Sir James Caldwell, and a copy of 
which was most obligingly obtained for me from his son Sir John Caldwell* by Sir 
Francis Lumm, To all these gentlemen I beg leave to make my grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments. and particularly to Sir Francis Lumm. who was pleased to take a great deal of 
Lrouhle. and even had the minute laid before the King by Lard Caer mart hen, now Duke 
of Leeds, then one of his , Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, who announced to 
Sir Francis the Royal pleasure concerning it by a letter, in these words: I have the 
ICing’s commands, to assure you. Sir, how sensible his Majesty m of your attention in 
communicating the minute of the conversation previous to its publication. As there 
appears no objection to your complying with Mr. Boswell s wishes on the buwedLyou 
are at full liberty to deliver it to that gentleman, to make such use of in ms Life of JJr« 
Johnson, as ha may think proper." ' 
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that he was indeed fond of going to Oxford sometimes, but was 
likewise glad to come back again. The King then asked him 
what they were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could 
not much commend their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their press under better 
regulations, and were at that time printing Polybius. He was 
then asked whether there were better libraries at Oxford or 
Cambridge. He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger 
than any they had at Cambridge ; at the same time adding, “ I 
hope, whether we have more books or not than they have at 
Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as they do.” 
Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library was the 
largest, he answered, “ All-Souls library is the largest we have, 
except the Bodleian.” “Ay, (said the King,) that is the publick 
library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any thing. He 
answered, he was noL, for he had pretty well told the world 
what he knew, and must now read to acquire more knowledge. 
The King, as it should seem with a view to urge him to rely on 
his own stores as an original writer, and to continue his labours, 
then said “ I do not think you borrow much from any body.” 
Johnson said, he drought he had already done his part as a 
writer. “ 1 should have thought so too, (said the King,) if you 
had not written so well.”—Johnson observed to me, upon this, 
that “No man could have paid a handsomer compliment; 
and it was fit for a King to pay. It was decisive.” When 
asked by another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether lie 
made any reply to this high compliment, he answered, “ No, 
Sir. When the King had said it, it was to be so. It was not 
for me to handy civilities with my Sovereign.” Perhaps no 
man who had spent his whole life in courts could have shewn 
a more nice and dignified sense of true politeness than Johnson 
did in this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed he 
must have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that he 
thought more than he read ; that he had read a great deal in 
the early part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, he, 
had not been able to read much, compared with others: for 
instance, he said he had not read much, compared with Dr» 
Warburton. Upon which the King said, that he heard 
Dr. WarbuTton was a man of such general knowledge; that 
you could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
was not qualified to speak; and that bis learning resembled 
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Garrick’s acting, in its universality. 1 His Majesty then talked 
of the controversy between Warburton and Lowth, which he 
seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he thought of 
it. Johnson answered “Warburton has most general, most 
scholastic learning; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do 
not know which of them calls names best." The King was 
p'eased to say he was of the same opinion; adding, “ You do 
not think, then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much aigument 
in the case.” Johnson said> he did not think there was, 
“ Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to calling 
names, argument is pretty well at an end." 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 
Lyttelton’s history, which was then just published. Johnson 
said, he thought his style pretty good, but that he had blamed 
Henry the Second rather too much. “ Why, (said the King), 
they seldom do these things by halves.” “No, Sir, (answered 
Johnson,) not to Kings.” But fearing to be misunderstood, he 
proceeded to explain himself; and immediately subjoined, 
“That for those who spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, 
he could find no excuse; but that he could more easily con¬ 
ceive how some might speak better of them than they deserved, 
without any ill intention; for, as Kings had much in their power 
to give, those who were favoured by them would frequently, 
from gratitude, exaggerate their praises : and as this proceeded 
from a good motive, it was ceitainly excusable, as far as errour 
could be excusable.” 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. 
Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious roan, but had no 
veracity ; and immediately mentioned, as an instance of it, an 
assertion of that writer, that he had seen objects magnified 
to a much greater degree by using three or four microscopes 
at a time than by using one. “ Now, (added Johnson,) every 
one acquainted with microscopes knows, that the more of 
them he looks through, the less the object will appear.” 
“Why, (replied the King,) this is not only telling an untruth, 
but telling it clumsily; for, if that be the case, every one who 
can look through a microscope will be able to detect him.” 

“I now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what 
had passed,) began to consider that I was depreciating this 
man in the estimation of his Sovereign, and thought it was 

1 The Reverend Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by Johnson, that 
the King observed that Pope made Warburton a Bishop. “True, Sir, (said Johnson,) 
but Warouiton did more for Pope; he made him a Christian" ; alluding, no doubt, to 
nis ingenious Comments on the “ jEssay on Man." 

X—*M I 
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time for me to say something that might be more favourable.” 
He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, notwithstanding, a 
very curious observer; and if he would have been contented to 
tell the world no more than he knew, he might have been a 
very considerable man, and needed not to have recourse to 
such mean expedients to raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned par¬ 
ticularly the Journal ties Savans, and asked Johnson if it was 
well done. Johnson said, it was formerly very well done, and 
gave some account of the persons who began it, and carried it 
on for some years: enlarging at the same time, on the nature 
and use of such works. The King asked him if it was well 
done now. Johnson answered, he had no reason to think that 
it was. The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, except the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews; and on being answered there was no 
other, his Majesty asked which of them was the best: Johnson 
answered, that the Monthly Review was done with most care, 
the Critical upon the best principles; adding that the authours 
of the Monthly Review were enemies to the Church. This the 
King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, when Johnson observed that they had now a bettei 
method of arranging their materials than formerly. “Ay, 
(said the King,) they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for that; ” 
for his Majesty had heard and remembered the circumstance, 
which Johnson himself had forgot, 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biography 
of this country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnson to 
undertake it. Johnson signified his readiness to comply with 
his Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his 
Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm manly 
manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that subdued 
tone which is commonly used at the levee and in the drawing 
room. After the King withdrew, Johnson shewed himself 
highly pleased with his Majesty’s conversation, and gracious 
behaviour. Pie said to Mr. Earnard, “ Sir, they may talk of 
the King as they will; but he is the finest gentleman I have 
ever seen.” And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, 
“Sir, bis manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we 
may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the Second." 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where a circle of Johnson’s friends 
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was collected round him to hear his account of this memorable 
conversation, Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank and lively man¬ 
ner, was very active in pressing him to mention the particulars. 
“ Come now, Sir, this is an interesting matter; do favour us 
with it,” Johnson, with great good humour, complied. 

He told them, “I found his Majesty wished I should talk, 
and I made it my business to talk. I find it does a man good 
to be talked to by his sovereign. In the first place, a man 
cannot be in a passion—.” Here some question interrupted 
him, which is to be regretted, as he certainly would have 
pointed out and illustrated many circumstances of advantage, 
from being in a situation, where the powers of the mind are at 
once excited to vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential 
awe. 

Daring all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed in 
relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds's the particulars 
of what passed between the King and him; Dr. Goldsmith 
remained unmoved upon a sopha at some distance, affecting 
not to join in the least in the eager curiosity of the company. 
He assigned as a reason for his gloom and seeming inattention, 
that he apprehended Johnson had relinquished his purpose of 
furnishing him with a Prologue to his play, with the hopes of 
which he had been flattered; but it was strongly suspected 
that he was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular 
honour Dr. Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, the frank¬ 
ness, and simplicity of his natural character prevailed. He 
sprung from the sopha, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of 
flutter, from imagining himself in the situation which he had 
just been hearing described, exclaimed, “ Well, you acquitted 
yourself in this conversation better than I should have done; 
for I should have bowed and stammered through the whole of it.” 

I received no letter from Johnson this year; nor have I 
discovered any of the correspondence 1 he had, except the two 
letters to Mr. Drummond, which have been inserted, for the 
sake of connection, with that to the same gentleman in 1766. 
His diary affords no light as to his employment at this time. 
He passed three months ht Lichfield: 2 and I cannot omit an 
affecting and solemn scene there, as related by himself: 

1 It is proper hero to mention, that when 1 speak of his cot responds nee, 1 consider 
It independent of the voluminous collection of letters which, in the course of many years, 
he wrote to Mrs. Thrale, which forms a separate port of hts works; and as a proof of the 
high estimation set on any thing which came from his pen, was sold by that lady for the 
sum of five hundred pounds. t 

a [In his letter to Mr. Drummond dated Oct. *4. 1767, he mentions that he had arrived 
in London, after an absence of nearly six months t in the country. Probably part of that 
time was spout at Oxford.—M*] 
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“Sunday, Oct. i8, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. 17, at about ten 
in the morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old friend, 
Catharine Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 
1724, and has been but little parted from us since. She buried 
my father, my brother, and my mother. She is now fifty-eight 
years old. 

“ I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to 
part for ever; that as Christians, we should part with prayer; 
and that I would, if she was willing, say a short prayer beside 
her. She expressed great desire to hear me; and held up her 
poor hands as she lay in bed, with great fervour, while 1 prayed, 
kneeling by her, nearly in the following words : 

“ Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness 
is over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, 
who is grieved with sickness. Grant that the sense of her weak¬ 
ness may add strength to hex faith, and seriousness to her 
repentance. Arid grant that by the help of thy Holy Spirit, 
after the pains and labours of this short life, we may all obtain 
everlasting happiness, through Jesus Chxist our Lord, for 
whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. Our Father, &c. 

“I then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the 
greatest pain that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we 
should meet again in a better place. I expressed, with swelled 
eyes, and great emotion of tenderness, the same hopes. We 
kissed and parted. I humbly hope to meet again, and to part 
no more.” 1 1 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as a 
man of a harsh and stern character, let this tender and 
affectionate scene be candidly read; and let them then judge 
whether more warmth of heart, and grateful kindness, is often 
found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his devotional record: 

“August a, 1767. I have been disturbed and unsettled for 
a long time, and have been without resolution to apply to 
study or to business, being hindered by sudden snatches.” 2 

He, however, furnished Mr. Adams with a dedication* to the 
King of that ingenious gentleman’s “ Treatise on the Globes,” 
conceived and expressed in such a manner as could not fail to 
be very grateful to a Monarch, distinguished for his love of the 
sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under the 
title of “ Lexiphanes.” Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. 

1 Prayers and Meditations pt 77 and 78. * Ibid., p. 73, 
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Kenrick; but its authour was one Campbell, a Scotch purser in 
the navy. The ridicule consisted in applying Johnson’s “ words 
of large meaning,” to insignificant matters, as if one should put 
the armour of Goliath upon a dwarf. The contrast might be 
laughable; but the dignity of the armour must remain the 
same in all considerate minds. This malicious drollery, there¬ 
fore, it may easily be supposed, could do no harm to its 
illustrious object. 


“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Mr. Rothwell’s, 
Perfumer, in New Bond-street, London. 

"dear sir, 

“That you have been all summer in London is one 
more reason for which I regret my long stay in the country. I 
hope that you will not leave the town before my return. We have 
here only the chance of vacancies, in the passing carriages, and 
I have bespoken one that may, if it happens, bring me to town 
on the fourteenth of this month: but this is not certain. 

“It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. 
Williams: I long to see all my friends. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

" Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1767." 

It appears from his notes of the state of his mind, 1 that he 
suffered great perturbation and distraction in 1768. Nothing 
of his writings was given to the publick this year, except the 
Prologue* to his friend Goldsmith’s comedy of “ The Good- 
natured Man.” The first lines of this Prologue are strongly 
characteristical of the dismal gloom of his mind; which in his 
case, as in the case of all who are distressed with the same 
malady of imagination, transfers to others its own feelings. 
Who could suppose it was to introduce a comedy, when Mr. 
Bensley solemnly began, 

“ Press’d with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind.” 

But this dark ground might make Goldsmith’s humour shine 
the more. 8 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 81. 

9 [In Una prologue, as Mr. John Taylor informs me, after the fourth line-*** And social 
sot row loses half its pain,” the following couplet was inserted: 

’ Amidst the toils of this returning year 

When senators and nobles learn to fear f 
Our little bard without complaint may share 
The bustling season's epldemick care;** 
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In the spring of this year, having published my “Account of 
Corsica, with the Journal of a Tour to that Island,” I returned 
to London, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, and hear him 
upon the subject. I found he was at Oxford, with his friend 
Mr. Chambers, who was now Vinerian Professor, and lived in 
New Inn Hall. Having had no letter from him since that in 
which he criticised the Latinity of my Thesis, and having been 
told by somebody that he was offended at my having put into 
my book an extract of his letter to me at Paris, I was impatient 
to be with him, and therefore followed him to Oxford, where I 
was entertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility which I shall 
ever gratefully remember. I found that Dr. Johnson had sent 
a letter to me to Scotland, and that I had nothing to complain 
of but his being more indifferent to my anxiety than I wished 
him to be. Instead of giving, with the circumstances of time 
and place, such fragments of his conversation as I preserved 
during this visit to Oxford, I shall throw them together in 
continuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that 
the practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice feeling of 
honesty. Johnson. “Why no, Sir, if you act properly. You 
are not to deceive your clients with false representations of 
your opinion: you are not to tell lies to a judge.” Boswell. 
" But what do you think of supporting a cause which you know 
to be bad ? ” Johnson. “ Sir, you do not know it to be good 
or bad till the judge determines it. I have said that you are 
to state facts fairly; so that your thinking, or what you call 
knowing, a cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, must be 
from your supposing your arguments to be weak and incon¬ 
clusive. But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which 
does not convince yourself, may convince the Judge to whom 
you urge it; and if it does convince him, why, then, Sir, you 
are wrong, and he is right. It is his business to judge; and 
you are not to be confident in your own opinion that a cause 
is bad, but to say all you can for your client, and then hear the 
Judge’s opinion." Boswell. “ But, Shr, does not affecting a 
warmth when you have no warmth, and appearing to be clearly of 
one opinion, when you are in reality of another opinion, does 


Sd the Prologue appeared In " the Publidc Advertiser,” (the theatrical gazette of that 
day) soon after the first representation of this comedy In *769.Goldsmith probably 
thought that the lines printed in Italick characters, which, however, seem necessary, 
or at least improve the sense, might give offence, and therefore prevailed on Johnson 
■ to omit them. The epithet which perhaps the nuthour thought might diminish 
his dignity, waa also changed to anxious. —M.j 
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not such dissimulation impair one’s honesty? Is there not some 
danger that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common 
life, in the intercourse with his friends?" Johnson. “Why 
no, Sir. Every body knows you are paid for affecting 
warmth for your client; and it is, therefore, properly no 
dissimulation : the moment you come from the bar you resume 
your usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no more carry the 
artifice of the bar into the common intercourse of society, 
than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands will 
continue to tumble upon his hands when he should walk on 
his feet.” 1 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he said, "False 
Delicacy” was totally void of character. He praised Gold¬ 
smith’s “ Good-natured Man;” said, it was the best comedy, 
that had appeared since “The Provoked Husband,” and that 
there had not been of late any such character exhibited on the 
stage as that of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspirius of 
his Rambler. He said, Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed 
it from thence. “ Sir, (continued he) there is all the difference 
in the world between characters of nature and characters of 
manners; and there is the difference between the characters of 
Fielding and those of Richardson. Characters of manners are 
very entertaining; but they are to be understood, by a more 
superficial observer, than characters of naiure, where , a man 
must dive into the recesses of the human heart” 

It always appeared to me that he estimated the compositions 
of Richardson too highly, and that he had an unreasonable 
prejudice against Fielding. In comparing those two writers, he 
used this .expression: “that there was as great a difference 
between them, as between a man who knew how a watch was 
made, and a man who could tell the hour by looking on the 
dial-plate.” This was a short and figurative state of his distinc¬ 
tion between drawing characters of nature and characters only 
of manners. But I cannot help being of opinion, that the 
neat watches of Fielding are as well constructed as the large 
clocks of Richardson, and that his dial-plates are brighter. 
Fielding’s characters, though they do not expand themselves so 
widely in dissertation, are as just pictures of human nature, and 
I will venture to say, have more striding features, and nicer 
touches of the pencil; and though Johnson used to quote with 
approbation a saying of Richardson^, "that the virtues of 

1 [See “The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," Aug. 15, where Johnson has 
supported the same argument,—J. Boswell.] ' 
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Fielding’s heroes were the vices of a truly good man,” I will 
ventuie to add, that the moral tendency of Fielding’s writings, 
though it does not encourage a strained and rarely possible 
virtue, is ever favourable to honour and honesty, and cherishes 
the benevolent and generous affections. He who is as good as 
Fielding would make him, is an amiable member of society, 
and may be led on by more regulated instructors, to a higher 
state of ethical perfection. 

Johnson proceeded: “ Even Sir Francis Wronghead is a 
character of manners, though drawn with great humour.’’ He 
then repeated, very happily, all Sir Fiancis’s credulous account 
to Manly of his being with “ the great man,” and securing a 
place. I asked him, if “ The Suspicious Husband ” did not 
furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. Johnson: “No, 
Sir; Ranger is just a rake, a mere rake, and a lively young 
fellow, but no character." 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general 
subject of discussion. I found he had not studied it with much 
attention, but had only heard parts of it occasionally. He, 
however, talked of it, and said, “ I am of opinion that positive 
proof of fraud should not be required of the plaintiff, but that 
the Judges should decide according as probability shall appear 
to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption of 
filiation to be strong in his favour. And I think too, that a 
good deal of weight should be allowed to the dying declarations, 
because they were spontaneous. There is a great difference 
between what is said without our being urged to it, and what 
is said from a kind of compulsion If I praise a man’s book 
without being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, to 
which one may trust. But if an authour asks me if I like his 
book, and I give him something like praise, it must not be 
taken as my real opinion." 

“I have not been troubled for a long time with authours 
desiring my opinion of their works. I used once to be sadly 
plagued with a man who wrote verses, but who literally had no 
other notion of a verse, but that it consisted of ten syllables. 
Lay your knife and your fork , across your plate , was to him a 
verse: 

Lay y 5 ur knife and your fork, across your piste. 

As he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by chance 
made good ones, though he did not know it.” 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and going 
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with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content him¬ 
self with seeing one or two of the most curious of them. He 
said “ Macaulay, who writes the account of St. Kilda, set out 
with a prejudice against prejudice, and wanted to be a smart 
modern thinker ; and yet affirms for a truth, that when a ship 
arrives there all the inhabitants are seized with a cold." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated writer, took a great deal 
of pains to ascertain this fact, and attempted to account for it 
on physical principles, from the effect of effluvia from human 
bodies. Johnson, at another time, praised Macaulay for his 
“ magnanimity ,” in asserting this wonderful story, because it 
was well attested. A lady of Norfolk, by a letter to my friend 
Dr. Burney, has favoured me with the following solution: 
“ Now for the explication of this seeming mystery, which is so 
very obvious as, for that reason, to have escaped the penetration 
of Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the authour. 
Reading the book with my ingenious friend, the late Reverend 
Mr. Christian of Docking—after ruminating a little, ‘The 
cause, (says he,) is a natural one. The situation of St. Kilda 
renders a North-East Wind indispensably necessary before a 
stranger can land. The wind, not the stranger, occasions an 
epidemick cold: If I am not mistaken, Mr. Macaulay is dead, 
if living, this solution might please him, as I hope it will Mr. 
Boswell, in return for the many agreeable hours his works have 
afforded us.’ ” 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for learning. 
“ There is here, Sir, (said he), such a progressive emulation. 
The students are anxious to appear well to their tutors ; the 
tutors are anxious to have their pupils appear well in the 
college 5 the colleges are anxious to have their students appear 
well in the University; and there are excellent rules of 
discipline in every college. That the rules are sometimes 
ill observed, may be true; but is nothing against the system. 
The members of an University may, for a season, be unmind¬ 
ful of their duty. I am arguing for the excellency of the 
institution.” 

Of Guthrie, he said, “ Sir, he is a man of parts. He has no 
great regular fund of knowledge; but by reading so long, and 
writing so long, he no doubt has picked up a good deal.” 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but had 
grown very weary before he left it. Boswell. “ I wonder at 
that, Sir; it is your native place.” Johnson. “Why so is 
Scotland your native place.” 
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His prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong 
at this time. When I talked of our advancement in literature, 
“Sir, (said he,) you have lenint a little from us, and you think 
yourselves very gieat men. Hume would never have written 
History, had not Voltaire written it before him. He is an echo 
of Voltaire." Boswell. “ But, Sir, we have Lord Karnes." 
Johnson. “ You have Lord Karnes. Keep him; ba, ha, ha | 
We don’t envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson ? ” 
Boswell. “Yes, Sir.” Johnson. “Does the dog talk of 
me?” Boswell. “Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you." 
Thinking that I now had him in a comer, and being solicitous 
for the liteiary fame of my country, I pressed him for his opinion 
on the merit of Di. Robertson’s History of Scotland. But, to 
my surpiLe, he escaped.—“Sii, I love Robertson, and I won’t 
talk of his book.” 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add, that 
though he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good 
taste not to be fully sensible of the merits of that admirable 
work. 

An essay, written by Mr. Deane, a Divine of the Church of 
England, maintaining the future life of brutes, by an explication 
of certain parts of the scriptures, was mentioned, and the doctrine 
insisted on by a gentleman who seemed fond of curious specu¬ 
lation. Johnson, who did not like to bear of any thing concerning 
a future state which was not authorized by the regular canons 
of orthodoxy, discouraged this talk; and being offended at its 
continuation, he watched an opportunity to give the gentleman 
a blow of repiehension. So, when the poor speculatist, with 
a serious metaphysical pensive face, addressed him, “But 
really, Sir, when we see a very sensible dog, we don’t know 
what to think of him,” Johnson, rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye, turned quickly round, and 
replied, “ True, Sir: and when we see a very foolish fellow, 
we don’t know what to think of him." He then rose up, 
strided to the fire, and stood for some time laughing and 
exulting. 

I told him that I had several times when in Italy, seen the 
experiment of placing a scorpion within a circle of burning 
coals j that it ran round and round in extreme pain ; and finding 
no way to escape, retired to the centre, and like a true Stoick 
philosopher, darted its sting into its head, and thus at once, 
freed itself from its woes. “ This must end ’em,” I said, this 
was a curious fact, as it shewed deliberate suicide in a reptile. 
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Johnson would not admit the fact. He said, Maupertuis 1 was 
of opinion that it does not kill itself, but dies of the heat, that 
it gets to the centre of the circle, as the coolest place; that its 
turning its tail in upon its head is merely a convulsion, and that 
it does not sting itself. He said he would he satisfied if the 
great anatomist Morgagni, after dissecting a scorpion on which 
the experiment had been tried, should certify that its sting had 
penetrated into its head. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy. “ That 
woodcocks, (said he,) fly over the northern countries, is proved, 
because they have been observed at sea. Swallows certainly 
sleep all the winter. A number of them conglobulate together, 
by flying round and round, and then all in a heap throw them¬ 
selves under water, and lye in the bed of a river.” He told 
us, one of his first essays was a Latin poem upon the glow¬ 
worm. I am sorry I did not ask where it was to be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he advised me to • 
read Bell’s Travels. I asked him whether I should read Du 
Halde’s Account of China. “ Why yes, (said he) as one reads 
such a book ; that is to say, consult it.” 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adultery, by 
which the peace of families was destroyed. He said, “ Con¬ 
fusion of progeny constitutes the essence of the crime; and 
therefore a woman who breaks her marriage vows is much more 
criminal than a man who does it. A man, to be sure, is 
criminal in the sight of God ; but he does not do his wife a 
very material injury, if he does not insult her; if, for instance, 
from mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her 
chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent this. I 
would not receive home a daughter who had run away from 
her husband on that account. A wife should study to reclaim 
her husband by more attention to please him. Sir, a man will 
not, once in a hundred instances, leave his wife and go to a 
harlot, if his wife has not been negligent of pleasing.” 

l I should think it impossible not to wonder at the variety of Johnson’s reading, how* 
ever desultory it might have been. Who could have imagined that the High Church of 
Knglsnd-man would be so prompt in quoting Maupertuis^ who, I am sorry to think, 
stands in the list of those unfortunate mistaken men. who coll themselves esprit* fort*. 

I have, however, a high respect for that Philosopher whom the Great Frederick of 
Prussia loved and honoured, and addressed pathetically in one of his Poems, 
u Maupertuis cher Maupertuis ! 

Que noire vie est peu de chose.'* 

There was in Maupertuis a vigour and yet a tenderness of sentiment, united with strong 
intellectual powers, and uncommon ardour of soul. Would ho had beep a Christian l I 
cannot help earnestly venturing to hope that ho is one now. 

[Maupertuis died in 1759 ** the ago of 6a, in the arms of die Bernoulus, trfs 
ChrStiennement —B urney. j 
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Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that solid 
judgement, and that knowledge of human nature, for which he 
was upon all occasions remarkable. Taking care to keep in 
view the moral and religious duty, as understood in our nation, 
he shewed clearly from reason and good sense, the greater 
degree of culpability in the one sex deviating from it than the 
other; and, at the same time, inculcated a very useful lesson 
as to the way to keep him. 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from 
chastity should so absolutely ruin a young woman. Johnson. 
“ Why no, Sir; it is the great principle which she is taught. 
When she has given up that principle, she has given up every 
notion of female honour and virtue, which are all included in 
chastity.” 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly admired 
and wished to marry, but was afraid of her superiority of talents. 
“ Sir, (said he,) you need not be afraid; marry her. Before a 
year goes about, you’ll find that reason much weaker, and that 
wit not so bright.” Yet the gentleman may be justified in his 
apprehension by one of Dr. Johnson’s admirable sentences in 
his life of Waller; “He doubtless praised many whom he 
wBuld have been afraid to marry; and, perhaps, married one 
whom he would have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities 
contribute to domestick happiness, upon which poetry has no 
colours to bestow: and many airs and sallies may delight 
imagination, which he who flatters them never can approve.” 

He praised Signor Baretti. “ His account of Italy is a very 
entertaining book; and, Sir, I know no man who carries his 
head higher in conversation than Baretti. There are strong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, many hooks; but 
with what hooks he has, he grapples very forcibly." 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his watch a 
short Greek inscription, taken from the New Testament, Nuf 
yap epxerai, being the first words of our Saviovr’s solemn 
admonition to the improvement of that time which is allowed 
us to prepare for eternity ; " the night cometh when no man 
can work.” He sometime afterwards laid aside this dial-plate; 
and when I asked him the reason, he said, “ It might do very 
well upon a clock which a man keeps in his closet; but to have 
it upon his watch which he carries about with him, and which 
is often looked at by others, might be censured as ostentatious,” 
Mr, Steevens is now possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as 
above. 
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He remained at Oxford a considerable time ; I was obliged 
to go to London, where I received his letter, which had been 
returned from Scotland. 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“MY DEAR BOSWELL, 

“ I have omitted a long time to write to you, without 
knowing very, well why. 1 could now tell why I should not 
write ; for who would write to men who publish the letters of 
their friends, without their leave ? Yet I write to you in spite 
of my caution, to tell you that I shall be glacl to see you, and 
that I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which I 
think has filled it rather too long. But, at all events, I shall 
be glad, very glad to see you. 

“I am, Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“Oxford, March 23, 1768." 


I 'answered thus : 

“To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

“ London, 26th April, 176S. 

“MY DEAR SIR, 

“ I havb received your last letter, which, though very 
short, and by no means complimentary, yet gave me real 
pleasure, because it contains these words, ' I shall be glad, 
very glad to see you.’—Surely you have no reason to complain 
of my publishing a single paragraph of one of your letters; the 
temptation to it was so strong. An irrevocable grant of your' 
friendship, and your dignifying my desire of visiting Corsica 
with the epithet of ' a wise and noble curiosity,’ are to me more 
valuable than many of the grants of kings. 

But how can you bid me ‘empty my head of Corsica?’ 
My noble-minded friend, do you not feel for an oppressed 
nation bravely struggling to be free? Consider fairly what is 
the case. The Corsicans never received any kindness from 
the Genoese. They never agreed to be subject to them. They 
owe them nothing, and when reduced to an abject state of 
slavery, by force, shall they not rise in the great cause of liberty, 
and break the galling yoke ? And shall not every liberal soul 
be warm for them ? Empty my head of Corsica ? Empty it 
of honour, empty it of humanity, empty it of friendship* empty 
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it of piety. No I while I live, Corsica and the cause of the 
brave islanders shall ever employ much of my attention, shall 
ever interest me in the sinceresl manner. 

it * 

“I am, &c. 

“James Boswri.l,” 

[“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“Oxfoid, Apr. 18, 1768. 

“my dear dear love, 

“You have had a very great loss. To lose an old friend, 
is to be cut off from a 31 eat part of the little pleasure that this life 
allows. But such is the condition of our nature, that as we live 
on we must sec those whom we love drop successively, and find 
our circle of relation grow less and less, till we are almost 
unconnected with the world; and then it must soon be our 
turn to drop into the grave. There is always this consolation, 
that we have one Protector who can never be lost but by our 
own fault, and every new experience of the uncertainty of all 
other comforts should determine us to fix our hearts where 
true joys are to be found. All union with the inhabitants of 
earth must in time be broken; and all the hopes that terminate 
here, must on [one] part or other end in disappointment. 

“ I am glad that Mrs, Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave you 
alone. Pay my respects to them, and the Sewards, and all my 
friends. When Mr. Porter comes, he will direct you. Let me 
know of his arrival, and I will write to him. 

“When I go back to London, I will take care of your reading 
glass. Whenever I can do any thing for you, remember, my 
dear darling, that one of my greatest pleasures is to please 
you. 

“The punctuality of your correspondence I consider as a 
proof of great regard. When we shall see each other, I know 
not, but let us otten think on each other, and think with 
tenderness. Do not forget me in your prayers. I have for a 
long time back been very poorly; but of what use is it to 
complain? 

“ Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure to, 

“ My dear, 

“ Your most affectionate, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.”] 
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Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprized me one 
morning with a visit at my lodging in Half-Moon-street, was 
quite satisfied with my explanation, and was in the kindest and 
most agreeable frame of mind. As he had objected to a part 
of one of his letters being published, I thought it right to take 
this opportunity of asking him explicitly whether it would be 
improper to publish his letters after bis death. His answer 
was, “ Nay, Sir, when I am dead, you may do as you will." 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of popular 
liberty. “They make a rout about universal liberty, without 
considering that all that is to be valued, or indeed can be 
enjoyed by individuals, is private liberty. Political liberty is 
good only so far as it produces private liberty. Now, Sir, there 
is the liberty of the press, which you know is a constant topick. 
Suppose you and I and two hundred more were restrained from 
printing our thoughts: what then? What proportion would 
that restraint upon us bear to the private happiness of the 
nation?” • 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint 
as light and insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in which- he 
delighted to indulge himself, in opposition to the extreme laxity 
for which it has been fashionabl'e for too many to argue, when 
it is evident upon reflection, that the very essence of govern¬ 
ment is restraint; and certain it is, that as government produces 
rational happiness, too much restraint is better than too little. 
But when restraint is unnecessary, and so close as to gall those 
who are subject to it, the people may and ought to remonstrate; 
and, if relief is not granted, to resist. Of this manly and 
spirited principle, no man was more convinced than Johnson 
himself. 

About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, through my sides, 
in a pamphlet, entitled “An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. 
occasioned by his having transmitted the moral Writings of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans.” I 
was at first inclined to answer this pamphlet; but Johnson who 
knew that my doing so would only gratify Kenrick, by keeping 
alive what would soon die away of itself, would not suffer me to 
take any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful negro 
servant, made him so desirous of his further improvement, that 
he now placed him at school at Bishop Stortford, in Hertford¬ 
shire. This humane attention does Johnson's heart much 
honour. Out of many letters which Mr. Barber received from 
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his master, he has preserved three, which he kindly gave me, 
and which I shall insert according to their dates. 

“To Mr. Francis Barbf.r. 

“DEAR FRANCIS, 

“ I have been very much out of order. I am glad to hear 
that you are well, and design to come soon to you. I would 
have you stay at Mrs. Clapp’s for the present, till I can 
determine what we shall do. Be a good boy. 

“ My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr.Fowler. I am 

“Your’s affectionately, 

“May, 28, 1768.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

Soon afterwards, he supped at the Crown and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, with a company whom I collected to meet him. 
They were Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, Mr. Langton, Dr. Robertson the 
Historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and Mr. Thomas Davies, who 
wished much to be introduced to these eminent Scotch literati; 
but on the present occasion, he had very little opportunity of 
hearing them talk, for with an excess of prudence, for which 
Johnson afterwards found fault with them, they hardly opened 
their lips, and that only to say something which, they were 
certain would not expose them to the sword of Goliath; such 
was their anxiety for their fame when in the presence of John¬ 
son. He was this evening in remarkable vigour of mind, and 
eager to exert himself in conversation, which he did with great 
readiness and fluency; but I am sorry to find that I have 
preserved but a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson as a poet; but when 
one of the company said he was also a very good man, our 
moralist contested this with great warmth, accusing him,of gross 
sensuality and licentiousness of manners. I was very much 
afraid that in writing Thomson’s life, Dr. Johnson would have 
treated his private character with a stern severity, but I was 
agreeably disappointed; and I may claim a little merit in it, 
from my having been at pains to send him authentick accounts 
of the affectionate and generous conduct of that poet to his 
sisters, one of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster 
at Lanark, I knew, and was presented by her with three of his 
letters, one of which Dr. Johnson has inserted in his life. 

He was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey, 1 of Chelsea 

3 [Messenger Mounsey, M.D. died at his apartments in Chelsea College, Dec. 26,1788, 
at the great age of ninety-five. An extraordinary direction in his will may be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol» 50, p, ii. p. 1x83.—M.] 
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College, as “ a fellow who swore and talked bawdy.” “ I have 
often been in his company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard 
him swear or talk bawdy.” Mr. Davies who sat next to Dr. 
Percy, having after this had some conversation aside with him, 
made a discovery which, in his zeal to pay court to Dr. Johnson, 
he eagerly proclaimed aloud from the foot of the table: * O, 
Sir, I have found out a very good reason why Dr. Percy never 
heard Mounsey swear or talk bawdy, for he tells me he never 
saw him but at the Duke of Northumberland’s table.” “And 
so, Sir, (said Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. Percy) you would shield 
this man from the charge of swearing and talking bawdy, 
because he did not do so at the Duke of Northumberland’s 
table. Sir, you might as well tell us that you had seen him 
hold up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither swore nor 
talked bawdy; or that you had seen him in the cart at Tyburn, 
and he neither swore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus, Sir, 
that you presume to controvert what I have related?” Dr. 
Johnson’s animadversion was uttered in such a manner, that 
Dr. Percy seemed to be displeased, and soon afterwards left the 
company, of which Johnson did not at that time take any notice. 

Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated 
him with little respect as an authour. Some of us endeavoured 
to support the Dean of St. Patrick’s, by various arguments. 
One in particular praised his “ Conduct of the Allies.” Johnson. 
“Sir, his ‘Conduct of the Allies’ is a performance of very little 
ability.” “ Surely, Sir, (said Dr. Douglas.) you must allow it 
has strong facts.” 1 Johnson. “Why yes, Sir; but what is that 
to the merit of the composition ? In the Sessions-paper of the 
Old Bailey there are strong facts. House-breaking is a strong 
fact; robbery is a strong fact; and murder is a mighty strong 
fact: but is great praise due to the historian of those strong facts ? 
No, Sir, Swift has told what he had to tell distinctly enough, 
but that is all. He had to count ten, and he has counted it 
right.”—Then recollecting that Mr. Davies, by acting as an in¬ 
former, had been the occasion of his talking somewhat too 
harshly to his friend Dr. Percy, for which,. probably, when the 
first ebullition was over, he felt some compunction, he took an 
opportunity to give him a hit: so added, with a preparatory 

1 My respectable friend, upon reading this passage, observed that bo probably must 
have said not simply "strong facts," but “strong facts well arranged. 0 His lordship* 
however, knows too well the value of written documents to insist -on setting his recollection 
against my notes taken at the time. He does not attempt to traverse im record, ' The 
fact, perhaps, may have been, either that the additional words escaped me in the noise td 
s numerous company, or that Dr. Johnson, from his impetuosity, and eagerness to seize 
an opportunity to make a lively retort, did not allow Dr, Douglas to finish his sentence. 
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laugh, “ Why, Sir, Tom Davies might have written ‘ the Conduct 
of the Allies.”’ Poor Tom being thus suddenly dragged into 
ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish Doctors, to whom 
he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was grievously 
mortified. Nor did his punishment rest here ; for upon sub¬ 
sequent occasions, whenever he, “ statesman all o’er,” J assumed 
a strutting importance, I used to hail him—“ the Anthour of 
the Conduct of the Allies'' 

When I called upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found him 
highly satisfied with his colloquial prowess the preceding even¬ 
ing. “Well, (said he,) we had good talk." Boswell. “Yes, 
Sir, you tossed and gored several persons.” 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglintounc, who loved wit more 
than wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, had a 
great admiration of Johnson ; but from the remarkable elegance 
of his own manners, was, perhaps, too delicately sensible of the 
roughness which sometimes appeared in Johnson’s behaviour. 
One evening about this time, when his Lordship did me the 
honour to sup at my lodgings with Dr. Robertson and several 
other men of literary distinction, he regretted that Johnson had 
not been educated with more refinement, and lived more in 
polished society. “No, no, my Lord, (said Signor Baretli,) do 
with him what you would, he would always have been a bear." 
“True, (answered the Earl, with a smile,) but he would have 
been a dancing bear.” 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the 
world to Johnson’s prejudice, by applying to him the epithet of 
a bear, let me impress upon my readers a just and happy saying 
of my friend Goldsmith, who knew him well: “ Johnson, to be 
sure, has a roughness in his manner: but no man alive has a 
more tender heart. He has nothing of the bear but his skin." 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the publick was favoured 
with nothing of Johnson’s composition, either for himself or any 
of his friends, His “ Meditations ” too strongly prove that he 
suffered much both in body and mind; yet was he perpetually 
striving against evil ., and nobly endeavouring to advance his in¬ 
tellectual and devotional improvement Every generous and 
grateful heart must feel for the distresses of so eminent a bene¬ 
factor to mankind; and now that his unhappiness is certainly 
known, must respect that dignity of character which prevented 
him from complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the Royal 

1 See the hard drawing of him in Churchill's Rosa An. 
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Academy of Arts in London, Johnson had now the honour of 
being appointed Professor in Ancient Literature. 1 In the course 
of the year he wrote some letters to Mrs. Thrale, passed some 
part of the summer at Oxford and at Lichfield, and when at 
Oxford he wrote the following letter: 


“To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 


“dear sis, 

“ Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of 
your College, I promised to reconipence the college for that 
permission, by adding to their books a Baskerville’s Virgil. I 
have now sent it, and desire you to reposit it on the shelves in 
my name. 2 

“ If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an 
hour of leisure, I will drink tea with j ou. I am engaged for the 
afternoon, to-morrow and on Friday: all my mornings are my 
own. 3 * * * * * * 


“May 31, 1769.” 


“ I am &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


I came to London in the autumn, and having informed him 
that I was going to be married in a few months, I wished to have 
as much of his conversation as I could before engaging in a state 
of life which would probably keep me more in Scotland, and 
prevent me seeing him so often as when I was a single man; 
butl found he was at Brighthelmstone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 
I was very sorry that I had not his company with me at the 
Jubilee, in honour of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the 
great poet’s native town. Johnson’s connection both -with 
Shakspeare and Garrick founded a double claim to his presence j 
and it would have been highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick. Upon 
this occasion I particularly lamented that he had not that warmth 
of friendship for his brilliant pupil, which we may suppose 

1 In which place he has been succeeded by Bennet Langton, Esq. When that truly 
religious gentleman was elected to this honorary Professorship, at^ the same time that 
Edward Gibbon. Esq. noted for introducing a kind of sneering infidelity into his Historical 
Writings, was elected Professor in Ancient History, in the room of Dr, Goldsmith, I 
observed that It brought to my mind, 11 Wicked Will Wlu6ton and good Mr. Ditton.”~~I 
am now also of that admirable institution as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, by 
the Favour of die Academicians, and the approbation of the Sovereign. 

3 11 It baa this inscription in a blankdeaf : ‘ Hi&tc libtwH D* D» Samuel Johnson, eo 

quod hie loci studits inter dmn vacant? Of this library, which is an old Gothic room, he 

was very fond. On my observing to him that some of the ptodemlforsma of the University 

were more commodious and pleasant for study, as being more spaefo is and airy, he replied, 

* Sir. if a man has a mind to franco, he must study at Chmt-Cbwcb and Ati-Soqls,' 

3 “During this visit he seldom or never dined out. He pppeared to be deeply engaged 

in some literary work. Miss ’Williams was now with him at Oxford. ‘ 
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would have had a benignant effect on both. When almost 
every man of eminence in the literary world was happy to par¬ 
take in this festival of genius, the absence of Johnson could not 
but be wondered at and regretted. The only trace of him 
there, was in the whimsical advertisement of a haberdasher, who 
sold Shaksperian ribbands of various dyes; and, by way of 
illustrating their appropriation to the bard, introduced a line from 
the celebrated Prologue at the opening of Drury-lane theatre: 

“Each change of many-colour'd life he drew.” 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the following 
letter, which they who may think that I ought to have sup¬ 
pressed, must have less ardent feelings than I have always 
avowed. 1 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Why do you charge me with unkindness ? I have omitted 
nothing that could do you good, or give you pleasure, unless it 
be that I have forborne to tell you my opinion of your ‘Account 
of Corsica.’ I believe my opinion, if you think well of my 
judgement, might have given you pleasure; but when it is con¬ 
sidered how much vanity is excited by praise, I am not sure 
that it would have done you good. Your History is like other 
histories, but your Journal is in a very high degree curious and 
delightful. There is between the history and the journal that 
difference which there will always be found between notions 
borrowed from without, and notions generated within, Your 
history was copied from books; your journal rose out of your 
own experience and observation. You express images which 
operated strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed them 
with great force upon your readers. I know not whether I 
could name any narrative by which curiosity is better excited, 
or better, gratified. 

I In the Preface to my Account of Corsica, published in 176B. I thus expiess myself: 

II He who publishes a book affecting not to be an aulbour, and professing an indifference 
for literary fame, may possibly impose upon many people such an idea of his consequence 
as he wishes may be received. For my part I should be proud to be known os nn autbour, 
and I have an ardent ambition for literary fame ; for, of all possess.ons I should imagine 
literary fame to be the most valuable. A man who has been able to furnish a hook, which 
has been approved by the world, has established himself os a respectable character in dis¬ 
tant society, without any danger of having that character lessened by the observation 
of bis weaknesses. To preserve an uniform dignity among those who'see us every 
day, is hardly passible; and to aim at it, must put u& under the fetters of perpetual re* 
attaint. The authour of an approved book may allow his natural disposition an easy play, 
and yet indulge the pride of superiour genius, when he considers that by those who know 
him onlv as an authour, he never ceases to be respectfed. Such an authour, when in his 
hours of gloom and discontent, may have the consolation to think, that hia writings are, at 
that very time, giving pleasure to numbers: and such an authour may cherish the hope 
of being remembered after death, which has been a great object to the noblest minds in 
all ages." 
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“ I am glad that you are going to be married; and as I wish 
you well in things of less importance, wish you well with 
proportionate ardour in this crisis of your life. What I can 
contribute to your happiness, I should be very unwilling to 
withhold j for I have always loved and valued you, and shall 
love you and value you still more, as you become more regular 
and useful: effects wh ch a happy marriage will hardly fail to 
produce. 

“ I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon from 
this place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer; and a 
fortnight is a long time to a lover absent from his Mistress. 
Would a fortnight ever have an end ? 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

" Brichlhelmstone, 

Sept. 9, 1769." 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and I continued 
the practice of making notes of his conversation, though not 
with so much assiduity as I wish I had done. At this time, 
indeed, I had a sufficient excuse for not being able to appro¬ 
priate so much time to my journal; for General Paoli, after 
Corsica had been overpowered by the monarchy of France, 
was now no longer at the head of his brave countrymen, but 
having with difficulty escaped from his native island, had sought 
an asylum in Great-Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my 
pleasure, to attend much upon him. Such particulars of 
Johnson’s conversation at this period as J have committed to 
writing, I shall here introduce, without any strict attention to 
methodical arrangement. Sometimes short notes of different 
days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day may seem 
important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid severity 
and gloom, but with a gravity and simplicity of behaviour. 

I told him that David Hume had made a short collection of 
Scotticisms. “I wonder, (said Johnson,) that he should find 
them.” 1 

He would not admit the importance of the question con¬ 
cerning the legality of general warrants. “ Such a power (he 
observed) must be vested in every government, to answer 
particular cases of necessity; and there can be no just com- 

1 [The first edition of Hume’s History of England was fill! of Scotticisms, many of 
which ho corrected in subsequent editions.—AJLJ 
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plaint but when it is abused, for which those who administer 
government must be answerable. It is a matter of such 
indifference, a matter about which the people care so very 
little, that were a man to be sent over Britain to offer them an 
exemption from it at a half-penny a piece, very few would 
purchase it.” This was a specimen of that laxity of talking, 
which I had heard him fairly acknowledge; for, surely, while 
the power of granting general warrants was supposed to be 
legal, and the apprehension of them hung over our heads, we 
did not possess that security of freedom, congenial to our 
happy constitution, and which, by the intrepid exertions of Mr. 
Wilkes, has been happily established. 

He said, “The duration of Parliament, whether for seven 
years or the life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, that 
1 would not give half a crown to turn the scale one way or the 
other. The habeas corpus is die single advantage which our 
government has over that of other countries.” 

On the 30th of September we dined together at the Mitre, 
1 attempted to argue for the superiour happiness of the savage 
life, upon the usual fanciful lopicks. Johnson. “Sir, there 
can be nothing more false. The - savages have no bodily 
advantages beyond those of civilized men. They have not 
better health; and as to care or mental uneasiness, they are 
not above it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir; you are not 
to talk such paradox: let me have no more on’t. It cannot 
entertain, far less can it instruct. Lord Monboddo, one of 
your Scotch Judges, talked a great deal of such nonsense. 
I suffered him ; but I will not suffer you." Boswell. “But, 
Sir, does not Rousseau talk such nonsense?" Johnson. 
“True, Sir, but Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and 
laughs at the world for staring at him.” Boswell. “Plow 
so. Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense 
so well, must know that he is talking nonsense. But I am 
afraid , (chuckling and laughing,) Monboddo does not know 
that he is talking nonsense.” 1 Boswell. “ Is it wrong then, 
Sir, to affect singularity, in order to make’ people stare?” 
Johnson. “Yes, if you do it by propagating ervour; and, 
indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in human nature 
a general inclination to make people stare; and every wise 

1 His Lordship having frequently spoken in an abusive manner of Dr, Johnson, in my 
company, I on one occasion during; the life-time of my illustrious friend could not refrain 
from retaliation, and repeated to him this saying. He has since published J don't know 
how many pages in one of his curiouB books, attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful 
effect, to persuade mankind that my illustrious friend was not the great and gooo man 
which they esteemed and ever will esteem him to be* 
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man has himself to cure of it, and does cure himself. If you 
wish to make people stare by doing better than others, why 
make them stare till they stare their eyes out. But consider 
how easy it is to make people stare, by being absurd. I may 
do it by going into a drawing-room without my shoes. You 
remember the gentleman in * The Spectator,’ who had a com¬ 
mission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme 
singularity, such as never wearing a wig, but a night-cap. 
Now, Sir, abstractedly, the night-cap was best: but, relatively, 
the advantage was overbalanced by his making the boys run 
after him.” 

Talking of a London life, he said, “ The happiness of London 
is not to be conceived but by those who have been in it. I 
will venture to say, there is more learning and science within 
the circumference of ten miles from where we now sit, than in 
all the rest of the kingdom.” Boswell. “The only disadvan¬ 
tage is the great distance at which people live from one 
another.” Johnson. '‘Yes, Sir; but that is occasioned by 
the largeness of it, which is the cause of all the other advan¬ 
tages." Boswell. “Sometimes I have been in the humour 
of wishing to retire to a desart.” Johnson. “Sir, you have 
desart enough in Scotland.” 

Although I had promised myself a great deal of instructive 
conversation with him on the conduct of the married state, of 
which I had then a near prospect, he did not say much upon 
that topick. Mr. Seward heard him once say, that “a man 
has a very bad chance for happiness in that state, unless he 
marries a woman of very strong and fixed principles of religion.” 
He maintained to me contrary to the common notion, that a 
woman would not be the worse wife for being learned; in which, 
from all that I have observed of Artemisias, I humbly differed 
from him. That a woman should be sensible and well informed, 
I allow to be a great advantage; and think that Sir Thomas 
Overbury, 1 in his rude versification, has very judiciously pointed 
out that degree of intelligence which is to be desired in a female 
companion : 

“Give me, next good, an understanding wife , 

By Nature wise, not learned by much art 5 
Some knowledge on her side will all ray life 
More scope of conversation impart ; 

Besides, her inborne virtue fortine j 

They are most firmly good, who best know why.” 


1 “ A Wife,” ft poem, >614. 
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When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for 
marrying a second time, as it shewed a disregard of his first 
wife, he said “Not at all, Sir. On the contrary, were he not 
to marry again, it might be concluded that his first wife had 
given him a disgust to marriage; but by taking a second wife 
he pays the highest compliment to the first, by shewing that she 
made him so happy as a married man, that he wishes to be so 
a second time.” So ingenious a turn did he give to this 
delicate question. And yet, on another occasion, he owned 
that he once had almost asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that 
she would not marry again, but had checked himself. Indeed 
I cannot help thinking, that in his case the request would have 
been unreasonable; for if Mrs. Johnson forgot, or thought it 
no injury to the memory of her first love,—the husband of her 
youth and the father of her children,—to make a second 
mariiage, why should she be precluded from a third, should 
she be so inclined? In Johnson’s persevering fond appropria¬ 
tion of his Teiiy, even after her decease, he seems totally to 
have overlooked the prior claim of the honest Birmingham 
trader. I presume that her having been married before had, 
at times, given him some uneasiness; for I remember his 
observing upon the marriage of one of our common friends, 
“He has done a very foolish thing, Sir; he has married a 
widow, when he might have had a maid.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson’s one morning, 
and had conversation enough with her to admire her talents; 
and to shew her that I was as Johnsonian as herself. Dr. 
Johnson bad probably been kind enough to speak wejl of me, 
for this evening he delivered me a very polite card from Mr. 
Thrale and ber, inviting me to Streatham. 

On the 6th of October I complied with this obliging invitation, 
and found, at an elegant villa, six miles from town, every cir¬ 
cumstance that can make society pleasing. Johnson, though 
quite at home, was yet looked up to with an awe, tempered by 
affection, and seemed to be equally the care of his host and 
hostess. I rejoiced at seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good humoured 
pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot to national 
prejudices, an opportunity for a little contest with him. I 
having said that England was obliged to us for gardeners, 
almost all their good gardeners being Scotchmen;— Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, that is because gardening is much more necessary 
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amongst you than with us, which makes so many of youi 
people learn it. It is all gardening with you. Things which 
grow wild here, must be cultivated with great care in Scotland. 
Pray now (throwing himself back in his chair, and laughing,) 
are you ever able to bring the sloe to perfection ? ” 

I boasted that we had the honour of being ‘the first to 
abolish the unhospitable, troublesome, and ungracious custom 
of giving vails to servants. Johnson. “Sir, you abolished 
vails, because you were too poor to be able to give them.” 

Mrs. Thrale disputed with him on the merit of Prior. 
He attacked him powerfully; said he wrote of love like a man 
who had never felt it: his love verses were college verses; and 
he repeated the song “Alexis shunn’d his fellow swains,” &c. 
in so ludicrous a manner, as to make us all wonder how any 
one could have been pleased with such fantastical stuff. Mrs. 
Thrale stood to her gun with great courage, in defence of 
amorous ditties, which Johnson despised, till he at last silenced 
her by saying, “My dear Lady, talk no more of this. Non¬ 
sense can be defended but by nonsense." 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick’s talents for light gay 
poetry; and, as a specimen, repeated his song in “ Florizel and 
Perdita,” and dwelt with peculiar pleasure on this line: 

“I’d smile with the simple, and feed with the poor.” 

• 

Johnson. “Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. Poor 
David 1 Smile with the simple ;—What folly is that ? And 
who would feed with the poor that can help it? No, no; let 
me smile with the wise, and feed with the rich.” I repeated 
this sally to Garrick, and wondered to find his sensibility as a 
writer not a little irritated by it To sooth him I observed, 
that Johnson spared none of us; and I quoted the passage in 
Horace, in which he compares one who attacks his friends for 
the sake of a laugh, to a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch 
of hay put upon his horns: “ fcemitn habet in cornu." “Ay, 
(said Garrick, vehemently,) he has a whole mow of it.” 

■ Talking of history, Johnson said “We may know historical 
facts to be true, as we may know facts in common life to be 
true. Motives are generally unknown. We cannot trust to the 
characters we find in' history, unless when they are drawn by 
those who knew the persons; as those, for instance, by Sallust 
and by Lord Clarendon." 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield’s oratory, 
“His popularity, .Sir, (said he,) is .chiefly owing .to the 
I—N 1 
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peculiarity of his manner. He would be followed by crowds 
were he to wear a night-cap in the pulpit, or were he to preach 
from a tree.” 

I know not from what spirit of contradiction he burst out 
into a violent declamation against the Corsicans, of whose 
heroism I talked in high terms. “ Sir, (said he,) what is all 
this rout about the Corsicans ? They have been at war with 
the Genoese for upwards of twenty years, and have never yet 
taken their fortified towns. They might have battered down 
their walls, and reduced them to powder in twenty years. 
They might have pulled the walls in pieces, and cracked the 
stones with their teeth in twenty years." It was in vain to 
argue -with him upon the want of artillery: he was not to bo 
resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October 10, I presented Dr. Johnson to 
General Paoli. I had greatly wished that two men, for whom 
I had the highest esteem, should meet. They met with a 
manly ease, mutually conscious of their own abilities, and of 
the abilities of each other. The General spoke Italian, and 
Dr. Johnson English, and understood one another very well, 
with a little aid of interpretation from me, in which I compared 
myself to an isthmus which joins two great continents. Upon 
Johnson’s approach, the General said, “ From what I have 
read of your works; Sir, and from what Mr. .Boswell has told 
me of you, I have long held you in great veneration." The 
General talked of languages being formed on the particular 
notions and manners of a people, without knowing which, we 
cannot know the language. We may know the direct significa¬ 
tion of single words; but by these no beauty of expression, no 
sally of genius, no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this must 
be by allusion to other ideas. “ Sir, (said Johnson,) you talk 
of language, as if you had never done any thing else but study 
it, instead of governing a nation." The General said, “ Questo 
t un troppo gran complimento this is too great a compliment. 
Johnson answered, “ I should have thought so, Sir, n I had 
not heard you talk." The General asked him what he thought 
of the spirit of infidelity which was so prevalent. Johnson. 
“Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a transient cloud 
passing through the hemisphere, which will soon be dissipated, 
and the sun break forth with his usual splendour.” “You 
think then, (said the General,) that they will change their 
principles like their clothes.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, if they 
bestow no more thought on principles than on dress, it must 
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be so.” The General said, that “ a great part of the fashion¬ 
able infidelity was owing to a desire of showing courage. Men 
who have no opportunities of shewing it as to things in this 
life, take death and futurity as objects on which to display it.” 
Johnson. “ That is mighty foolish affectation. Fear is one of 
the passions of human nature, of which it is impossible to 
divest it. You remember that the Emperour Charles V. when 
he read upon the tomb-stone of a Spanish nobleman, ‘Here 
lies one who never knew fear,’ wittily said, ‘Then he never 
snuffed a candle with his fingers.’ ” 

He talked a few words of French to the General; but finding 
he did not do it with facility, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote the following note : 

"fai lu dans la geographic de Lucas de Linda un Pater-nosfer 
kcrit dans tine langue touts a-fait differente de Fllalienne , it de 
toutes autres lesquelles se derivent du Latin. Fauteur Fappelle 
linguam Corsica rusticam ; elle a peut-etre passe, peu d peu ; 
mats elk a certainement prevalue autrefois dans les Montagues et 
dans la campagne. Le mime auteur dit la mime chose en parlant 
de Sardaigne ; qu’ily a deux longues dan l’Isle, une des villes, 
l'autre de la campagne." 

The General immediately informed him that the lingua 
rustica was only in Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea till late in 
the night. He said, “ General Paoli had the loftiest port of 
any man he had ever seen.” He denied that military men 
were always the best bred men. “ Perfect good breeding, he 
observed, consists in having no particular mark of any pro¬ 
fession, but a general elegance of manners; whereas, in a 
military man, you can commonly distinguish the brand of a 
soldier, Fhomme iFep'ee." 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any discussion of the per¬ 
plexed question of fate and free will, which I attempted to 
agitate: “Sir, (said he,) we know our will is free, and there's 
an end on’t.” 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the 16th of 
October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
Bickerstaff, and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick played round 
him with a fond vivacity, taking hold of the breasts of his coat, 
and, looking up in his face with a lively archness, compli¬ 
mented him on the good health which he seemed then to 
enjoy; while the sage, shaking his head, beheld him with a 
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gentle complacency. One of the company not being come at 
the appointed hour, I proposed, as usual upon such occasions, 
to order dinner to be served] adding, “Ought six people to be 
kept waiting for one?” “Why, yes, (answered Johnson, with 
a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer more by your sitting 
down, than the six will do by wailing.” Goldsmith, to divert 
the tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of his dress, and 
I believe was seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully 
prone to such impressions. “ Come, come, (said Garrick,) 
talk no more of that. You are perhaps, the worst—eh, eh I” 
—Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
Garrick went on, laughing ironically, “Nay, you will always 
look like a gentleman; but 1 am talking of being well or ill 
drest." “Well, let me tell you, (said Goldsmith,) when my 
taylor brought home my bloom-coloured coat, he said, ‘ Sir, I 
have a favour to beg of you. When any body asks you who 
made your clothes, be pleased to mention John Filby, at the 
Harrow, in Water-lane.’” Johnson. “Why, Sir, that was 
because he knew the strange colour would attract crowds to 
gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and see how well 
he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour.” 

After dinner our conversation first turned upon Pope. 
Johnson said, his characters of men were admirably drawn, 
those of women not so well. He repeated to us, in his forcible 
melodious manner, the concluding lines of the Dunciad. 1 
While he was talking loudly in praise of those lines one of the 
company ventured to say, “ Too fine for such a poem :—a 
poem on what?” Johnson, (with a disdainful look,) "Why, 
on dunces. It was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, 
hadst thou live in those days ! It is not worth while being a 
dunce now, when there are no wits.” Bickerslaff observed as 
a peculiar circumstance, that Pope’s fame was higher when he 
was alive than it was then. Johnson said, his Pastorals were 
poor things, though the versification was fine. He told us, with 
high satisfaction, - the anecdote of Pope’s enquiring who was 
the authour of his “London,” and saying, he will be soon 
deterre. He observed, that in Dryden’s poetry there were 
passages drawn from a profundity which Pope could never 
reach. He repeated some fine lines on love, by the former, 
(which I have now forgotten,) and gave great applause to the 

1 [Mr. Langton informed me that he once related to Johnson (on the authority nf 
Spence) that Pope him*elf admired tho.se lines so much, that when ho repeated them, 
his voice faltered? “and well it might, Sir, (said Johnson) for they are noble lines.**— 

Boswell.] 
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character of Zimri. Goldsmith said, that Pope’s character of 
Addison shewed a deep knowledge of the human heart. 
Johnson said, that the description of the temple, in “The 
Mourning Bride,” 1 was the finest poetical passage he had ever 
read; he recollected none in Shakspeare equal to it.—“ But, 
(said Garrick, all alarmed for ‘ the God of his idolatry,’) we 
know not the extent and variety of his powers. We are to 
suppose there are such passages in' his works. Shakspeare 
must not suffer from the badness of our memories.” Johnson, 
diverted by this enthusiastick jealousy, went on with great 
ardour. “ No, Sir ; Congreve has nature ; ’’ (smiling on the 
tragick eagerness of Garrick;) but composing himself, he 
added, “Sir, this is not comparing Congreve on the whole 
with Shakspeare on the whole; but only maintaining that 
Congreve has one'finer passage than any that can be found in 
Shakspeare. Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas 
in the world, but he may have those ten guineas in one piece; 
and so may have a finer piece than a man who has ten 
thousand pounds : but then he has only one ten-guinea piece. 
—What I mean is, that you can shew me no passage where 
there is simply a description of material objects, without any 
intermixture of moral notions, 3 which produces such an effect." 
Mr. Murphy mentioned Shakspeare’s description of the night 
before the battle of Agincourt; but it was observed it had 
men in it. Mr. Davies suggested the speech of Juliet, in which 
she figures herself awaking in the tomb of her ancestors. Some 
one mentioned the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson. 
“No, Sir; it should be all precipice,—all vacuum. The 
crows impede your fall. The diminished appearance of the 
boats, and other circumstances, are all very good description ; 
but do not impress the mind at once with the horrible idea of 
immense height. The impression is divided ; you pass on by 
computation, from oDe stage of the tremendous space to 
another. Had the girl in ‘ The Mourning Bride ’ said, she 
could not cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the 
temple, it would not have aided the idea, but weakened it.” 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one, 
(to rouse Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in 
not having been taught oratory by Sheridan. Johnson. “ Nay, 
Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared 

i [Act li. sc. 3.—M.] 

a [In Congreves description there seems to be an intermixture of moral nations 1 as the 
affecting power of the passage arises from the vivid impression of the described objects 
on the mmd of the speaker: “And shoots a dullness, &c«— Kjearnev.J ■ 
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the room.” Garrick. “ Sheridan has too much vanity to be 
a good man.”—We shall now see Johnson’s mode of defending 
a man; taking him into his own hands, and discriminating. 
Johnson. “No, Sir. There is, to be sure, in Sheridan, some¬ 
thing to reprehend, and every thing to laugh at; but, Sir, he is 
not a bad man. No, Sir, were mankind to be divided into good 
and bad, he would stand considerably within the ranks of good. 
And, Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in plain 
declamation, though he can exhibit no character.” 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition concern¬ 
ing a person of whose merit and worth I think with respect, 
had he not attacked Johnson so outrageously in his Life of 
Swift, and, at the same time, treated us his admirers as a set of 
pigmies. He who has provoked the lash of wit, cannot com¬ 
plain that he smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montague, a lady distinguished for having written an 
Essay on Shakspeare, being mentioned;— Reynolds. “ I 
think that essay does her honour.” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, it 
does her honour, but it would do nobody else honour. I have, 
indeed, not read it all. But when 1 take up the end of a web, 
and find it packthread, I do not expect, by looking further, to 
find embroidery. Sir, I will venture to say, there is not one 
sentence of true criticism in her book.” Garrick. “But, Sir, 
surely it shews how much Voltaire has mistaken Shakspeare, 
which nobody else has done.” Johnson. “Sir, nobody else 
has thought it worth while. And what merit is there in that ? 
You may as well praise a schoolmaster for whipping a boy who 
has construed ill. No, Sir, there is no real criticism in it: none 
shewing the beauty of thought, as formed on the workings of 
the human heart." 

The admirers of this Essay 1 may be offended at the slight¬ 
ing manner in which Johnson spoke of it: but let it be remem¬ 
bered, that he gave his honest opinion unbiassed by any 
prejudice, or any proud jealousy of a woman intruding herself 
into the chair of criticism; for Sir Joshua Reynolds has told 
me, that when the Essay first came out, and it was not known 
who had written it, Johnson wondered how Sir Joshua could 

1 Of whom I acknowledge myself to he one. considering it as a piece of the 
secondary or comparative species of criticism ; and not of that profound species which 
alone Dr. Johnson would allow to be “real criticism." It is, besides, dearly and 
elegantly expressed, and lias done effectually what it professed to do, namely, vindicated 
Shakspeare from the misrepresentations ol Voltaire \ and considering how many young 
people were misled by his witty, though false observations, Mrs. Montague's Essay was 
of service to Shakspeare with a certain class of readers, and is, therefore, entitled to 
praise. Johnson, I am assured, allowed Lhe merit which I have stated saying, (with 
reference to Voltaire,) “ It is conclusive ad hominem. 
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like it.. At this time Sir Joshua himself had received no in¬ 
formation concerning the authour, except being assured by one 
of our most eminent literati, that it was clear its authour did 
not know the Greek tragedies in the original. One day at Sir 
Joshua’s table, when it was related that Mrs. Montague, in an 
excess of compliment to the authour of a modem tragedy, had 
exclaimed, “I tremble forShakspeare;” Johnson said, “When 

Shakspeare has got- for his rival, and Mrs. Montague for 

his defender, he is in a poor state indeed.” 

Johnson proceeded: “The Scotchman has taken the right 
method in his ‘Elements of Criticism.’ I do not mean that he 
has taught us any thing; but he has told us old things in a new 
way.” Murphy. “He seems to have read a great deal of 
French criticism, and wants to make it his own; as if he had 
been for years anatomising the heart of man, and peeping into 
every cranny of it.” Goldsmith. “ It is easier to write that 
book, than to read it.” Johnson. “We have an example of 
true criticism in Burke’s ‘Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful;’ 
and, if I recollect, there is also Du Bos ; and Bouhours, who 
shews all beauty to depend on truth. There is no great merit 
in telling how many plays have ghosts in them, and how this 
Ghost is better than that. You must shew how terrour is im¬ 
pressed on the human heart.—In the description of night in 
Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract from the general idea 
of darkness,—inspissated gloom.’’ 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, “ This petitioning is a 
new mode of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. I 
will undertake to get petitions either against quarter guineas or 
half guineas, with the help of a little hot wine. There must be 
no yielding to encourage this. The object is not important 
enough. We are not to blow up half a dozen palaces, because 
one cottage is burning." 

The conversation then took another turn. Johnson. “ It is 
amazing what ignorance of certain points one sometimes finds 
in men of eminence, A wit about town, who wrote Latin 
bawdy verses, asked me, how it happened that England and 
Scotland, which were once tvyo kingdoms, were now one:—and 
Sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to know that there were such 
publications as the Reviews.” 

“The ballad of Hardyknute has no great merit, if it 
be really ancient. 1 People talk of nature. But mere 

•l £It is unquestionably a modern fiction- It was written by Sir John Bruce of 
Kinross, and first published at Kdinbzugh in folio, in 1710. See Percy 19 “ Keliques of 
ancient English Poetry,* 1 yd), lu pp. 96, zzx, 4th edit.—M.J ■' r 
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obvious nature may be exhibited with veiy little power of 
mind.” 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed the evening with him at 
his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary of words 
peculiar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a specimen. “Sir, 
(said he,) Ray has made a collection of north-country words. 
By collecting those of your country, you will do a useful thing 
towards the history of the language.” He bade me also go on 
with collections which I was making upon the antiquities of Scot¬ 
land. “ Make a large book; a folio.” Boswell. “ But of what 
use will it be, Sir ? ” Johnson. “ Never mind the use ; do it.” 

I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in his 
Preface to Shakspeare; and asked him if he did not admire 
him. Johnson. “Yes, as ‘a poor player, who frets and struts 
his hour upon the stage ; ’—as a shadow.” Boswell. “ But 
has he not brought Shakspeare into notice?” Johnson, 
“Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the age. Many of 
Shakspeare’s plays are the worse for being acted: Macbeth, 
for instance.” Boswell. “What, Sir, is nothing gained by 
decoration and action ? Indeed, I do wish that you had men¬ 
tioned Garrick.” Johnson. “ My dear Sir, had I mentioned 
him, I must have mentioned many more; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Cibber,—nay, and Mr. Cibber too; he too altered Shak¬ 
speare.’' Boswell. “You have read his apology, Sir?” 
Johnson. “Yes, it is very entertaining. But as for Cibber 
himself, taking from his conversation all that he ought not to 
have said, he was a poor creature. I remember when he 
brought me one of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I could 
not bear such nonsense, and would not let him read it to the 
end; so little respect had I for that great man / (laughing.) Yet 
I remember Richardson wondering that I could treat him with 
familiarity.” 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several 
convicts at Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them 
seemed to be under any concern. Johnson. “Most of them, 
Sir, have never thought at all.” Boswell. “ But is not the 
fear of death natural to man ?” Johnson. “So much so, Sir, 
that the whole of life is but keeping away the thoughts of it.” 
He then, in a low and earnest, tone, talked of his meditating 
■upon the awful hour of his own dissolution, and in what man¬ 
ner he should conduct himself upon that occasion : “ I know 
not (said he,) whether I should wish to have a friend by me, or 
luive it all between God and myself." 
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Talking of our feeling for the distresses of others;— Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it is greatly 
exaggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain degree of feeling to 
prompt us to do good ; more than that, Providence does not 
intend. It would be misery to no purpose.” Boswell. “ But 
suppose now, Sir, that one of your intimate friends were appre¬ 
hended for an offence for which he might be hanged.” John¬ 
son. “ I should do what I could to bail him, and give him any 
other assistance; but if he were once fairly hanged, I should 
not suffer.” Boswell. “ Would you eat your dinner that day, 
Sir ? ” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; and eat it as if he were eating it 
with me. Why, there’s Baretti, who is to be tried for his life 
to-morrow, friends have risen up for him on every side; yet if 
he should be hanged, none erf them will eat a slice of plum¬ 
pudding the less. Sir, that s^mpathetick feeling goes a very 
little way in depressing the mind.” 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote’s, who shewed me 
a letter which he had received from Tom Davies, telling him that 
he had not .been able to sleep from the concern he felton account 
of " This sad affair of Baretti, begging of him to try if he 
could suggest anything that might be of service; and, at the 
same time, recommending to him an industrious young man 
who kept a pickle-shop. Johnson. “Ay, Sir, here you have 
a specimen of human sympathy; a friend hanged, and a 
cucumber pickled. W.e know not whether Baretti or the 
pickle-man has kept Davies from sleep: nor does he know 
himself. And as to his not sleeping, Sir; Tom Davies is a 
very great, man; Tom has been upon the stage and knows how 
to do those things : I have not been upon the stage, and cannot 
do those things.” Boswell. “I have often blamed myself, 
Sir, for not feeling for others, as sensibly as many say they do.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, don’t be duped by them any more. You will 
find these very feeling people are not very ready to do you 
good. They pay you by feeling." 

Boswell. “Foote has a great deal of humour.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir.” Boswell. “He has a singular talent of exhibit¬ 
ing character.” Johnson. “ Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice; 
it is what others abstain from. It is not comedy, which 
exhibits the character of a species, as that of a miser gathered 
from. many misers: it is a farce which exhibits individuals.’ 
Boswell. “ Did not he think of exhibiting you, Sir ? ” John¬ 
son. “Sir, fear restrained him; he knew I would have broken 
his bones. I would have saved him. the trouble of cutting off 
1 —♦n 1 
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a leg j I would not liave left him a leg to cut off." Boswell. 
“Pray, Sir, is not Foote an infidel?” Johnson. “I do not 
know, Sir, that the fellow is an infidel; but if he be an infidel, 
he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel ; that is to say, he has 
never thought upon the subject." 1 Boswell. “I suppose, 
Sir, he has thought superficially, and seized the first notions 
which occurred to his mind.” Johnson. “Why then, Sir, 
still he is like a dog, that snatches the piece next him. Did 
you never observe that dogs have not the power of comparing ? 
A dog will take a small bit of meat as readily as a large, when 
both are before him.” 

“ Buchanan (he observed,) has fewer centos than any modern 
Latin poet. He not only had great knowledge of the Latin 
language, but was a great poetical genius. Both the Scaligers 
praise him.” 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high com¬ 
mendation, and said, “ Shaltspeare never has six lines together 
without a fault. Perhaps you may find seven : but this does 
not refute my general assertion. If I come to an orchard, and 
say there’s no fruit here, and then comes a poring man, who finds 
two apples and three pears, and tells me, ‘ Sir, you are mis¬ 
taken, J have found both apples and pears,' I should laugh at 
him : what would that be to the purpose? ’’ 

Boswell. “What do you think of Dr. Young’s ‘Night 
Thoughts,’ Sir?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, there are very fine 
things in them.” Boswell. “Is there not less religion in the 
nation now, Sir, than there was formerly ?” Johnson. “I don’t 
know, Sir, that there is.” Boswell. “For instance, there 
used to be a chaplain in every great family, which we do not 
find now.” Johnson. “Neither do you find any of the state 
servants which great families used formerly to have. There is 
a change of modes in the whole department of life.” 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, for the only time I sup¬ 
pose in his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, being called 
to give evidence to the character of Mr. Baretti, who having 

1 When Mr. Foote was at Edinburgh, he thought fit to entertain a numerous Scotch 
company with a great deal of coarse jocularity, at the expence of Dr. Johnson, Imagining 
it would he acceptable. I felt this as not civil to me j but sat very patiently till he had 
exhausted his merriment on that subject; and then observed, that sttrely Johnson must he 
allowed to have some sterling wit, and that I had heard him say a very good tiling of Mr, 
Foote himself, ‘Ah, my old friend Sam, (ctied Foote,) no man rays better things; do 
let us have it” Upon which I told the above story, which produced a very loud laugh 
from the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. He looked grave and angry, 
and entered in*n a serious refutation of the justice of the remark. 11 What, Sir, (said he,) 
talk thus of a mao of liberal education 5—a man who for years was at the University of 
Oxford a man who has added sixteen new characters to the English drama of his 
country l” 
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stabbed a man in the street, was arraigned at the Old Bailey for 
murder. Never did such a constellation of genius enlighten the 
aweful Sessions House, emphatically called Justice Hall ; 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson : and 
undoubtedly their favourable testimony had due weight with the 
Court and Jury. Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliber¬ 
ate, and distinct manner, which was uncommonly impressive. 
It is well known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On the 26th of October, we dined together at the Mitre 
tavern. I found fault with Foote for indulging his talent of 
ridicule at the expence of his visitors, which I colloquially 
termed making fools of his company. Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, when you go to see Foote, you do not go to see a saint: 
you go to see a man who will be entertained at your house, 
and then bring you on a publick stage ; who will entertain you 
at his house, for the very purpose of bringing you on a publick 
stage. Sir, he does not make fools of his company; they 
whom he exposes are fools already: he only brings them into 
action.” 

Talking of trade, he observed, “ It is a mistaken notion that 
a vast deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. It is 
not so. Commodities come from commodities; but trade pro¬ 
duces no capital accession of wealth. However, though there 
should be little profit in money, there is a considerable profit 
in pleasure, as it gives to one nation the productions of another; 
as we have wines and fruits, and many other foreign articles, 
brought to us." Boswell. “ Yes, Sir, and there is a profit in 
pleasure, by its furnishing occupation to such numbers of man¬ 
kind.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you cannot call that pleasure to 
which all are averse, and which none begin but with the hope 
of leaving off; a thing which men dislike before they have tried 
it, and when they have tried it.’’ Boswell. “But, Sir, the 
mind must be employed, and we grow weary when idle.” 
Johnson. “That is, Sir, because others being busy, we want 
company; but if we are all idle, there would be no growing 
weary; we should all entertain one another. There is, indeed, 
this in trade:—it gives men an opportunity of improving their 
situation. If there, were no trade, many who, are poor would 
always remain poor. But no man loves labour for itself.” 
Boswell. “Yes, Sir, I know a person who does. He is a veij 
laborious Judge, and he loves the labour." Johnson. “Sir, 
that is because he loves respect and distinction. Could he 
have them without labour, he would like it less,” Boswell. 
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“ He tells me he likes it for itself."—“ Why, Sir, he fancies so, 
because he is not accustomed to abstract.” 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made it 
with sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, though 
her manner of satisfying herself that the cups were full enough, 
appeared to me a little aukward ; for I fancied she put her 
finger down a certain way, till she felt the tea touch it. 1 In my 
first elation at being allowed the privilege of attending Dr. 
Johnson at his late visits to this lady, which was like being 
i secretioribus consiliis, I willingly drank cup after cup, as if it 
had been the Heliconian spring. But as the charm of novelty 
went off, I grew more fastidious ; and besides, I discovered 
that she was of a peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. Johnson 
was in very good humour, lively, and ready to talk upon all sub¬ 
jects. Mr. Fergusson, the self-taught philosopher, told him of 
a new invented machine which went without horses: a man 
who sat in it turned a handle, which worked a spring that drove 
it forward. “Then, Sir, (said Johnson,) what is gained is, the 
man has his choice whether he will move himself alone, or him¬ 
self and the machine too.” Dominicetti being mentioned, he 
would not allow him any merit. “ There is nothing in all this 
boasted system. No, Sir; medicated baths can be no better 
than warm water: their only effect can be that of tepid moisture.” 
One of the company took the other side, maintaining that medi¬ 
cines of various sorts, and some too of most powerful effect, are 
introduced into the human frame by the medium of the pores; 
and, therefore, when warm water is impregnated with salutifer- 
ous substances, it may produce great effects as a bath. This 
appeared to me very satisfactory. Johnson did not answer it; 
but talking for victory, and determined to be master of the field, 
he had recourse to the device which Goldsmith imputed to 
him in the witty words of one of Cibber’s comedies: “ There is 
no arguing with Johnson; for when his pistol misses fire, he 
knocks you down with the butt end of it.” He turned to the 
gentleman, “ Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get thyself fumi¬ 
gated ; but be sure that the steam be directed to thy head, for 
that is the peccant part.” This produced a triumphant roar of 
laughter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, 
and dependents, male and female. 

1 I have since had reason to think that I was mistaken; for J have been Informed by a 
lady, who was long intimate with her, and likely to be a more accurate observer of such 
matters, that she had acquired such a nicenebs of touch, as to know, by the feeling on the 
outside of the cup, how near it was to being full. 
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I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind, 
but 1 asked, “ If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new¬ 
born child with you, what would you do?” Johnson. "Why, 
Sir, 1 should not much like my company.” Boswell. “ But 
would you take the trouble of rearing it?” He seemed, as 
may well be supposed, unwilling to pursue the subject: but 
upon my persevering in my question, replied, “Why yes, Sir, 
I would; but I must have all conveniences. If I had no 
garden, I would make a shed on the roof, and take it there for 
fresh air. I should feed it, and wash it much, and with warm 
water to please it, not with cold water to give it pain.” 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, does not heat relax.” Johnson. " Sir, 
you are not to imagine the water is to be very hot. I would 
not coddle the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating 
children does no good. I’ll take you five children from London, 
who shall cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in 
London will carry a burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a 
man brought up in the hardest manner in the country.” 
Boswell. “Good living, I suppose, makes the Londoners 
strong.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I don’t know that it does. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, 
have been brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for 
quality.” Boswell. “ Would you teach this child that I have 
furnished you with, any thing ? ’’ Johnson. “ No, 1 should not 
be apt to leach it.” Boswell. “ Would not you have a pleasure 
in teaching it.” Johnson, “No, Sir, I should not have a 
pleasure in teaching it.” Boswell. “ Have you not a pleasure 
in teaching men !—'There I have you. You have the same 
pleasure in teaching men, that I should have in teaching 
children.” Johnson. “Why, something about that.” 

Boswell. " Do you think, Sir, that what is called natural 
affection is born with us ? It seems to me to be the effect of 
habit, or of gratitude for kindness. No child has it for a parent 
whom it has not seen.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I think there 
is an instinctive natural affection in parents towards their 
children.” 

■ Russia being mentioned as likely to become a great empire, 
by the rapid increase of population;— Johnson. “ Why, Sir, I 
see no prospect of their propagating more. They can have no 
more children than they can get. I know of no way,to make 
them breed more than they do. It is not from reason and 
prudence that people marry, but from inclination. A man is , 
poor; he thinks, ‘I cannot be worse, and so I'll e’en, take 
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Peggy.’” Boswell. “But have not nations been more 
populous at one period than another?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; 
but that has been owing to the people being less thinned at 
one period than another, whether by emigrations, war, or 
pestilence, not by their being more or loss prolifick. Births at 
all times bear the same proportion to the same number of 
people.” Boswell. “But, to consider the state of our own 
country;—does not throwing a number of farms into one hand 
hurt population?” Johnson. “Why no, Sir; the same 
quantity of food being produced, will be consumed by the 
same number of mouths, though the people may be disposed 
of in diflerent ways. We see, if corn be dear, and butchers’ 
meat cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to the raising of 
com, till it becomes plentiful and cheap, and then butchers’ 
meat becomes dear; so that an equality is always preserved. 
No, Sir, let fanciful men do as they will, depend upon it, it is 
difficult to disturb the system of life.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, 
is it not a very bad thing for landlords to oppress their tenants, 
by raising their rents?” Johnson. “Very bad. But, Sir, it 
never can have any general influence: it may distress some 
individuals. For, consider this: landlords cannot do without 
tenants. Now tenants will not give more for land, than land 
is worth. If they can make more of their money by keeping 
a shop, or any other way, they do it, and so oblige landlords 
to let land come back to a reasonable rent, in order that they 
may get tenants. Land, in England, is an article of commerce. 
A tenant who pays his landlord his rent, thinks himself no 
more obliged to him than you think yourself obliged to a man 
in whose shop you buy a piece of goods. He knows the land¬ 
lord does not let him have his land, for less than he can get 
from others, in the same manner as the shopkeeper sells his 
goods. No shopkeeper sells a yard of ribband for six-pence 
when seven-pence is the current price.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, 
is it not better that tenants should be dependent on landlords?” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, as there are many more tenants than 
landlords, perhaps strictly speaking, we should wish not. But 
if you please you may let your lands cheap, and so get the 
value, part in money and part in homage. I should agree with 
you in that.” Boswell, “So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of 
political improvement." Johnson. “Why, Sir, most schemes 
of political improvement are very laughable things.” 

He observed, “ Providence has wisely ordered that the more 
numerous men are, the more difficult it is for them to agree in 
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any thing, and so they are governed. - There is no doubt, that 
if the poor should reason, ‘ We’ll be the poor no longer, we’ll 
make the rich take their turn,’ they could easily do it, were it 
not that they can’t agree. So the common soldiers, though so 
much more numerous than their officers, are governed by them 
for the same reason.” 

He said, “ Mankind have a strong attachment to the habita¬ 
tions to which they have been accustomed. You see the 
inhabitants ot Norway do not with one consent quit it, and go 
to some part of America, where there is a mild climate, and 
where they may have the same produce from land, with the 
tenth part of the labour. No, Sir; their affection for their old 
dwellings, and the terrour of a general change, keep them at 
home. Thus, we see many of the finest spots in the world 
thinly inhabited, and many rugged spots well inhabited." 

“ The London Chronicle,” which was the only newspaper he 
constantly took in, being brought, the office of reading it aloud 
was assigned to me. I was diverled by his impatience. He 
made me pass over so many parts of it, that my task was very 
easy. He would not suffer one of the petitions to the King 
about the Middlesex election to be read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while I remained in 
London, and being much pleased with him, I asked Dr. John¬ 
son whether his being a Roman Catholick should prevent my 
taking him with me to Scotland. Johnson. “Why no, Sir. 
If he has no objection, you can have none.” Boswell. “ So, 
Sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman Catholick Religion.” 
Johnson. “No more, Sir, than to the Presbyterian religion.” 
Boswell. "You are joking.” Johnson. “No, Sir, I really 
think so. Nay, Sir, of the two, I prefer the Popish.” Boswell. 
“How so, Sir?” Johnson. "Why, Sir, the Presbyterians 
have no churchj no apostolical ordination.” BoswelIl. “ And 
do you think that absolutely essential, Sir ? ” J ohnson. “ Why, 
Sir, as it was an apostolical institution, I think it is dangerous 
to be without it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians have no publick 
worship: they have no form of prayer in which they know 
they are to join. They go to hear a man pray, and are to 
judge whether they will join with him." Boswell. “ But, Sir, 
their doctrine is the same with that of the Church of England. 
Their confession of faith, and the thirty-nine articles contain 
the same points, even the doctrine of predestination.” John¬ 
son. “Why, yes, Sir; predestination was a part of the clamour 
of the times, so it is mentioned in our articles, but , with as little 
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positiveness as could be.” Boswell. “ Is it necessary, Sir, to 
believe all the thirty-nine articles?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
that is a question which has been much agitated. Some have 
thought it necessary that they should all be believed ; others 
have considered them to be only articles of peace , 1 that is to 
say, you are not to preach againsL them.” Boswell. “It 
appears to me, Sir, that predestination, or what is equivalent to 
it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal prescience in the 
Deity.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, does not God every day see 
things going on without preventing them ? ” Boswell. “ True, 
Sir, but if a thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and 
cannot happen otherwise; and if we apply this consideration 
to the human mind, there is no free will, nor do I see how 
prayer can be of any avail.” He mentioned Dr. Clarice, and 
Bishop Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity, and bid me read 
South’s Sermons 011 Prayer; but avoided the question which 
has excruciated philosophers and divines, beyond any other. 
I did not press it further, when I perceived that he was dis¬ 
pleased, and shrunk from any abridgement of an attribute 
usually ascribed to the Divinity, however irreconcileable in its 
full extent with the grand system of moral government. His 
supposed orthodoxy here cramped the vigorous powers of his 
understanding. He was confined by a chain which early 
imagination and long habit made him think massy and strong, 
but which, had he ventured to try, he could at once have snapt 
asunder. 

I proceeded; “What do you think, Sir, of Purgatory, as 
believed by the Roman Catholicks?" Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
it is a very harmless doctrine. They are of opinion that the 
generality of mankind are neither so obstinately wicked as, to 
deserve everlasting punishment, nor so good as to merit being 
admitted into the society of blessed spirits; and therefore that 
God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle state, where 
•they may be purified by certain degrees of suffering You see, 
Sir, there is nothing unreasonable in this.” Boswell, “But 
■then, Sir, their masses for the dead?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 


l Dr, Simon Patrick, (afterwards Bishop of Ely) thus expresses himself on this subject. 
In a letter to the learned Dr. John Mapletoft, dated Feb> 8,1682-3; 

”1 alwsyt took the Articles to be only articles of communion; and so Bishop 
Bramhall expressly maintains against the Bishop of Qialcedon; and I remember welL 1 
-that Bishop Sanderson, when the King was first restored, received the subscription of an 
acquaintance of mine, which he declared was not to them as ai tides of faith, but ieace, 
1 think you need make no scruple of the matter; because all that I know, so understand 
the meaning of subscription, and upon other terms would not subscribe.'*—The above was 
printed some years ago in the European Magazine, from the original, now in the hands 
of Mr. Mapletoft, surgeon at Chertsey; grandson to Dr. John Mapletoft.—M.] 1 
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if it be once established that there are souls in purgatory, it is 
as proper to pray for them, as tor our brethren of mankind who 
are yet in this life." Boswell. “The idolatry of the Mass?" 
Johnson. “ Sir, there is no idolatry in the Mass. They believe 
God to be there, and they adore him.” Boswell. “The 
woiship of Saints?” Johnson. “Sir, they do not worship 
saints; they invoke them; they only ask their prayers. ■ 1 am 
talking all this time of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. 
I grant you that in practice , Purgatory is made a lucrative 
imposition, and that the people do become idolatrous as they 
recommend themselves to the tutelary protection of particular 
saints. I think their giving the sacrament only in one kind is 
criminal, because it is contrary to the express institution of 
Christ, and I wonder how the Council of Trent admitted it.” 
Boswell. “Confession?” Johnson. “Why, I don’t know 
but that is a good thing. The scripture says, ‘ Confess your 
faults one to another,’ and the priests confess as well as the 
laity. Then it must be considered that their absolution is only 
upon repentance, and often upon penance also. You think 
your sins may be forgiven without penance, upon repentance 
alone.” 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objections 
against the. Roman Catholick Church, that I might hear so 
great a man upon them. What he said is here accurately 
recorded. But it is not improbable that, if one had taken the 
other side, he might have reasoned differently. 

1 must however mention, that he had a respect for “ the 
old religion ,” as the mild Melancthon called that of the Roman 
Catholick Church, even while he was exerting himself for its 
reformation in some particulars.' Sir William Scott informs me, 
that he heard Johnson say, “A man who is converted from 
Protestantism to Popery, may be sincere: he parts with 
nothing: he is only superadding to what he already bad. But 
a convert from Popery to Protestantism, gives up so much of 
what he has held as sacred as any thing that he retains 1 : there 
is so much laceration of mind in such a conversion, that it can 
hardly 1 be sincere and lasting.” The truth of this reflection 
may be confirmed by many and eminent instances, some of 
which will occur to most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, and 
endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. 

I told him that David, Hume said to mb, he was no-more 
uneasy to think he should not he after his life, than that he 
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had not been before he began to exist. Johnson. “Sir, if he 
really thinks so, his perceptions are disturbed; he is mad; if 
he does not think so, he lies. He may tell you, he holds his 
finger in the flame of a candle, without feeling pain; would 
you believe him ? When he dies, he at least gives up all he 
has.” Boswell. “Foote, Sir, told me, that when he was 
very ill he was not afraid to die.” Johnson. “ It is not true, 
Sir. Hold a pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume’s breast, and 
threaten to kill them, and you’ll see how they behave.” 
Boswelj.. But may we not fortify our minds for the approach 
of death?”—Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring 
before his view what he ever looked upon with horrour; for 
although when in a celestial frame of mind in his “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” he has supposed death to be “ kind Nature’s 
signal for retreat,” from this state of being to “ a happier seat,” 
his thoughts upon this awful change were in general full of 
dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled the vast amphi¬ 
theatre, the Colisaeum at Rome. In the centre stood his 
judgement, which like a mighty gladiator, combated those 
apprehensions that, like the wild beasts of the Arena , were all 
around in cells, ready to be let out upon him. Alter a conflict, 
he drives them back into their dens; but not killing them, 
they were still assailing him. To my question, whether we 
might not fortify our minds for the approach of death, he 
answered, in a passion, “ No, Sir, let it alone. It matters not 
how a man dies, but how he lives. The act of dying is not of 
importance, it lasts so short a time.” He added, (with an 
earnest look,) “ A man knows it must be so, and submits. It 
will do him no good to whine.” 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was so 
provoked, that he said: “ Give us no more of this; " and was 
thrown into such a state of agitation, that he expressed himself 
in a way that alarmed and distressed me; shewed an impatience 
that I should leave him, and when I was going away, called to 
me sternly, “ Don't let us meet to-morrow," 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh observations 
which I had ever heard made upon his character, crowded into 
my mind; and I seemed to myself like the man who had put 
his head into the lion’s mouth a great many times with perfect 
safety, but at last had it bit off. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might have 
been in the wrong, but it was not intentionally; he was there¬ 
fore, I could not help thinking, too severe upon me. That 
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notwithstanding our agreement not to meet that day, I would 
call on him in my way to the city, and stay five minutes by my 
watch. "You are, (said T) in my mind, since last night, 
surrounded with cloud and storm. Let me have a glimpse of 
sunshine, and go about my affairs in serenity and cheerfulness.” 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alone, 
which would have made our meeting more awkward. There 
were with him Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom I 
now saw for the first time. My note had, on his own reflec¬ 
tion, softened him, for he received me very complacently; so 
that I unexpectedly found myself at ease ; and joined in the 
conversation. 

He said, the criticks had done too much honour to Sir 
Richard Blackmore, by writing so much against him. That in 
his “ Creation ” he had been helped by various wits, a line by 
Phillips, and a line by Tickell; so that by their aid, and that 
of others, the poem had been made out ." 1 * * * * * * 8 

I defended Blackmore's supposed lines, which have been 
ridiculed as absolute nonsense: 

" A painted vest Prince Vnrtiger had on, 

Which from a naked Piet his grandsire won." » 

I maintained it to be a poetical conceit. A Piet being painted, 

if he is slain in battle, and a vest is made of his skin, it is a 

painted vest wOn from him, though he was naked. 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty voluminous 
authour, saying, “ He used to write anonymous books, and 
then other books commending those books, in which there was 

something of rascality.” 

•I whispered him, “ Well, Sir, you are now in good humouT.’’ 

1 [Johnson himself has vindicated Blackmore upon this very point See the lives of 
the Poets, voL Hi. p. 75, Bvo. 1791.—T. Boswbix.] 

8 An acute correspondent of the European Magazine, April 1792, has completely 
exposed a mistake which has been unaccountably freguent in ascribing these lines to 
Bluckmore. notwithstanding that Sir Richard Steele, in that very popular work “The 
Spectator,” mentions* them as written by the Authour of “The British Princes,” the Hou. 
Edward Howard. The correspondent above mentioned, shews this mistake to be so 
inveterate, that not only / defended the lines as ^Blackmore's, in the presence of Dr, 

J ohnson, without any contradiction or doubt of their authenticity, but that the Reteteud 
It, Whitaker haa asserted in print, that he understands they were suppressed in the late 
edition or editions of Blackmore 1 , “After all (says this intelligent writer) it,is not 
unworthy of particular observation, that these lines so often quoted do not exist either in 
IJlackinoie or Howard." In “The British Princes," 8vo, 1669, now before me* p, g6, 
they stand'thus) 

“ A vest as admir’d V01 tiger had on, 

Which, from this Island s foes, his grandsire won, 

Whose artful colour passed the Tyrian dye, 

Oblig'd to triumph in thi^ legacy/'. 

It is probable, I think, that some wag, in order to, make Howard still more ridtcujptu 
than he really WHS* has formed the couplet as it notv circulates. 
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Johnson. “ Yes, Sir.” I was going to leave him, and had pot 
as far as the staircase. Me stopped me, and smiling, said, 
“ Get you gone in ;" a curious mode of inviting me to stay, 
which I accordingly did for some time longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, 
perhaps, I may be thought to have detailed too minutely, must 
be esteemed as one of many proofs which his friends had, that 
though he might be charged with bad humour at times, he was 
always a good-natured man; and I have heard Sir Joshua 
Reyno ds, a nice and delicate observer of manners, particularly 
remark, that when upon any occasion Johnson had been 
rough to any person in company, he took the first opportunity 
of reconciliation, by drinking to him, or addressing his 
discourse to him; but if he found his dignified indirect 
overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, and 
considered himself as having done all that he ought to do, and 
the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the 10th of November, I 
wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet me in 
town on the gth; but if this should be very inconvenient to 
him, I would go thither. His answer was as follows. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, I 
find it will less incommode you to spend your night here, than 
me to come to town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by 
the lady of this house to invite you hither. Whether you can 
come or not, I shall not have any occasion of writing to you 
again before your marriage, and therefore tell you now, that 
with great sincerity I wish you happiness. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Nov. 9, 1769." 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the ninth, so 
went to him early in the morning of die tenth of November. 
“ Now (said he,) that you are going to marry, do, not expect 
more from life, than life will afford. You may often find your¬ 
self out of humour, and you may often think your wife not 
studious enough to please you; and yet you may have reason 
to consider yourself as upon the whole very happily married.” 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed, “ Our marriage 
service is too refined. It is calculated only for the best kind 
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of marriages; wliereas, we should have a form for matches of 
convenience, of which there are many.’’ He agreed with me 
that there was no absolute necessity for having the marriage 
ceremony performed by a regular clergyman, for this was not 
commanded in scripture. 

1 was volatile enough to repeat to him a little epigrammatick 
song of mine, on matrimony, which Mr. Garrick had a few 
days before procured to be set to musick by the very ingenious 
Mr. Dibden. 


A MATRIMONIAL THOUGHT. 

“ In the Withe days of honey-moon, 

With Kate's allurements smitten, 

I lov'd her late, I lov’d her soon. 

And call’d her dearest kitten. 

But now my kitten’s grown a cat, 

And cross like other wives, 

O 1 by my soul, my honest Mat, 

I fear she has nine lives." 

My illustrious friend said, It is very well, Sir; but you should not 
swear.” Upon which I altered “ 01 by my soul,” to “alas, alas 1 ” 
He was so good as to accompany me to London, and see 
me into the post-chaise which was to carry me on my road to 
Scotland. And sure I am, that however inconsiderable many of 
the particulars recorded at this time may appear to some, they 
will be esteemed by the best part of my readers as genuine 
traits of his character, contributing together to give a full, fair, 
and distinct view of it. 

In 1770, he published a political pamphlet, entitled “The 
False Alarm,” intended to justify the conduct of ministry 
and their majority in the House of Commons for having 
virtually assumed it as an axiom, that the expulsion of a 
Member of Parliament was equivalent to exclusion, and thus 
having declared Colonel Lutterel to be duly elected for the 
county of Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. Wilkes had a great 
majority of votes. This being justly considered as a gross 
violation of the right of election, an alarm for the constitution 
extended itself all over the kingdom. To prove this alarm 
to be false, was the purpose of Johnson’s pamphlet; but even 
his vast powers are inadequate to cope with constitutional 
truth and reason, and his argument failed of effect; and the 
House of Commons have since expunged the offensive re-> 
solutions from their Journals. That the House of Commons 
might have expelled Mr. Wilkes .repeatedly, and .a g often 
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as he should be re-chosen, was not denied; but incapaci¬ 
tation cannot be but an act of the whole legislature. It 
was wonderful to see how a prejudice in favour of govern¬ 
ment in general, and an aversion to popular clamour, could 
blind and contract such an understanding as Johnson’s, in 
this particular case; yet the wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent 
vivacity which this pamphlet displayed, made it be read with 
great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read with pleasure, 
for the sake of its composition. That it endeavoured to infuse a 
narcotick indifference, as to publick concerns, into the minds 
of the people, and that it broke out sometimes into an ex¬ 
treme coarseness of contemptuous abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that when the storm of 
his violence subsides, he takes a fair opportunity to pay a 
grateful compliment to the King, who had rewarded his merit: 
“ These low-born railers have endeavoured, surely without 
effect, to alienate the affections of the people from the only 
King who for almost a century has much appeared to desire, 
or much endeavoured to deserve them.” And “ Every honest 
man must lament, that the faction has been regarded with 
frigid neutrality by the Tories, who being long accustomed to 
signalise their principles by opposition to the Court, do not 
yet consider, that they have at last a King who knows not the 
name of party, and who wishes to be the common father of all 
his people.” 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to be 
Johnson’s, several answers came out, in which, care was taken 
to remind the public of his former attacks upon government, 
and of his now being a pensioner, without allowing for the 
honourable terms upon which Johnson’s pension was granted 
and accepted, or the change of system which the British 
court had undergone upon the accession of his present 
Majesty. He was, however, soothed in the highest strain of 
panegyrick, in a poem called “The Remonstrance,” by the 
Reverend Mr. Stockdale, to whom he was, upon many 
occasions, a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by him, describes so 
well his own state, and that of numbers' to whom self-examina¬ 
tion is habitual, that I cannot omit it. ■ 

June 1, 1770. Every man naturally persuades himself 
that he can keep his .resolutions, nor is he convinced of his 
imbecility but by length of time and frequency of experiment. 
This opinion of our own constancy is so prevalent, that we 
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always despise him who suffers his genera] and settled purpose 
to be overpowered by an occasional desire. They, therefore, 
whom frequent failures have made desperate, cease to form 
resolutions; and they who are become cunning, do not tell them, 
'1 hose who do not make them are very few, but of their effect 
little is perceived j for scarcely any man persists in a course of 
life planned by choice, but as he is restrained from deviation 
by some external power. He who may live as he will, seldom 
lives long in the observation of his own rules.” 1 

Of this year I have obtained the following letters: 

“To the Reverend Dr. Farmer, Cambridge. 

“ SIR, 

“ As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any possession 
that may be useful to the publick, I hope you will not think 
me unreasonably intrusive, if I have recourse to you for such 
information as you are more able to give me than any other 
man. 

“ In support of an opinion which you have already placed 
above the need of any more support, Mr. Steevens, a very 
ingenious gentleman, lately of King’s College, has collected an 
account of all the translations which Shakspeare might have 
seen and used. He wishes his catalogue to be perfect, and 
therefore intreats that you will favour him by the insertion of 
’such additions as the accuracy of your enquiries has enabled 
you to make. To this request, I take the liberty of adding 
my own solicitations. 

“ We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and there¬ 
fore do not desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more 
important employments. But it will be kind to let us know' 
that yon receive it. 

. “ I am, Sir, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jolnison’s-court, Fleet-street, 

March 21, 1770." 

“To the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“ The readiness with which you were pleased to promise 
me some notes on Shakspeare, was a new instance of yow 
friendship. I shall not hurry you j but am desired by Mr. 
Steevens, who helps me in this edition, to let you know, that 
we shall print the tragedies first, and shall therefore want first 

1 Prayers and Meditations, pi 
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the notes which belong to them. We think not to incommode 
the readers with a supplement j and therefore, what we cannot 
put into its proper place, will do us no good. We shall not 
begin to print before the end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 

" I am, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“London, June 23, 1770.” 


“To the Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton. 

“dear sir, 

“ 1 am revising my edition of Shakspeare, and remember 
that I formerly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be 
pleased to write the paragraph as you would have it, and send 
it If you have any remarks of your own upon that or any 
other play, I shall gladly receive them. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I sometimes think 
of wandering for a few days to Winchester, but am apt to 
delay. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Sept. 27, 1770.” 


“To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs. Clapp's, Bishop- 
Stortford, Hertfordshire. 

“dear FRANCIS, 

“ I am at last sat down to write to you, and should very 
much blame myself for having neglected you so long, if I did not 
impute that and many other failings to want of health. I hope 
not to be so long silent again, I am very well, satisfied with 
your progress, if you can really perform the exercises which 
you are set; and I hope Mr. Ellis does not suffer you to 
impose on him, or on yourself. 

“ Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs. Clapp, 
and Mr. Smith. 

“ Let me know what English books you read for your enter- 
tdnment. You can never be wise unless you love reading. 

“Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake you ; for if, 
when I examine you, I find that you have not lost your time, 
you shall want no encourage ment from 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, Sept. 25, 177a” 
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“To the Same. 

"dear FRANCIS, 

“ I hope you mind your business. I design you shall 
stay with Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited out 
you may go, if Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordered you some 
clothes, which you will receive, I believe, next week. My 
compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, 
&c. “ I am 

“Your affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“December 7, 1770." 

During this year there was a total cessation of all corres¬ 
pondence between Dr. Johnson and me, without any coldness 
on either side, but merely from procrastination, continued from 
day to day ; and as I was not in London, I had no opportunity 
of enjoying his company and recording his conversation. To 
supply this blank, I shall present my readers with some 
Collectanea , obligingly furnished to me by the Rev. Dr. Max¬ 
well, of Falkland, in Ireland, some time assistant preacher at 
the Temple, and for many years the social friend of Johnson, 
who spoke of him with a very kind regard. 

“ My acquaintance with that great and venerable character 
commenced in the year 1754. I was introduced to him by 
Mr. Grierson, 1 his Majesty’s printer at Dublin, a gentleman of 
uncommon learning, and great wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson 
died in Germany, at the age of twenty-seven. Dr. Johnson 
highly respected his abilities, and often observed that he 
possessed more extensive knowledge than any man of his years 
he had ever known. His industry was equal to his talents; 
and he particularly excelled in every species of philological 
learning, and was, perhaps, the best critick of the age he lived 
in. 

“ I must always remember with gratitude my obligation to 
Mr. Grierson, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson’s 
acquaintance and friendship, which continued uninterrupted 
and undiminished to his death: a connection, that was at 
once the pride and happiness of my life. 

“What pity it is, that so much wit and good sense as he 

1 Sou of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronized by the late Lord GtanvlUe, 
and was the editor of several of the classicks. 

S Her edition of Tacitus, with the notes of Ryckius, in. three volumes, Bvo. *730, was 
icated hi very elegant Latfu to John, Lord Carteret, (afterwards Earl Granville,) by 
whom she was patronized during his residence in Ireland as Lord Lieutenant between ■ 
1734 and 173a—M.] 
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continually exhibited in conversation should perish unrecorded! 
Few persons quitted his company without perceiving themselves 
wiser and better than they were before. On serious subjects he 
flashed the most interesting conviction upon his auditors; and 
upon lighter topicks, you might have supposed —Album nmsas 
de monte locutas. 

“Though I can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so 
exalted a character, by any communications I can furnish, yet 
out of pure respect to his memory, I will venture to transmit to. 
you some anecdotes concerning him, which fell under my own 
observation. The very minutice of such a character must be 
interesting, and may be compared to the filings of diamonds. 

“ In politicks he was deemed a Tory, but certainly was not 
so in the obnoxious or party sense of the term: for while he 
asserted the legal and salutary prerogatives of the crown, he 
no less respected the constitutional liberties of the people. 
Whiggism, at the time of the Revolution, he said, was accom¬ 
panied with certain principles; but latterly, as a mere party 
distinction under Walpole and the Pelhams, was no better than 
the politicks of stock jobbers, and the religion of infidels. 

“ He detested the idea of governing by parliamentary cor¬ 
ruption, and asserted most strenuously, that a prince steadily 
and conspicuously pursuing the interests of his people, could 
not fail of parliamentary concurrence. A prince of ability, he 
contended, might and should be the directing soul and spirit ol 
his own administration; in short, his own minister, and not 
the mere head of a party: and then, and not till then, would 
the royal dignity be sincerely respected. 

“Johnson seemed to think that a certain degree of crown 
influence over the Houses of Parliament, (not meaning a 
corrupt and shameful dependence,) was very salutary, nay, 
even necessary, in our mixed government. * For (said he,) it 
the members were under no crown influence, and disqualified 
from receiving any gratification from Court, and resembled, as 
they possibly might, Pym and Haslerig, and other stubborn and 
sturdy members of the long Parliament, the wheels of govern¬ 
ment would be totally obstructed. Such men would oppose, 
merely to shew their power, from envy, jealousy, and per¬ 
versity of disposition; and not gaining themselves, would hate 
and oppose all who did: not loving the person of the prince, 
and. conceiving they owed him little gratitude, from the mere 
spirit of insolence and contradiction,’ they would oppose and 
thwart him upon all occasions.’ 
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“The inseparable imperfection annexed to all human govern¬ 
ments, consisted, he said, in not being able to create a sufficient 
fund of virtue and principle to carry the laws into due and 
effectual execution. Wisdom might plan, but virtue alone 
could execute. And where could sufficient virtue be found? 
A variety of delegated, and often discretionary, powers must be 
entrusted somewhere: which, if not governed by integrity and 
conscience, would necessarily be abused, till at last the con¬ 
stable would sell his for a shilling. 

“ This excellent person was sometimes charged with abetting 
slavish and arbitrary principles of government. Nothing in my 
opinion could be a grosser calumny and misrepresentation > 
for how can it be rationally supposed, that he should adopt 
such pernicious and absurd opinions, who supported his 
philosophical character with so much dignity, was extremely 
jealous of his personal liberty and independence, 1 and could 
not brook the smallest appearance of neglect or insult, even 
from the highest personages? 

“ But let us view him in some instances of more familiar 
life. 

“ His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed 
to be pretty uniform. About twelve o’clock I commonly 
visited him, and frequently found him in bed, or declaiming 
over his tea, which he drank very plentifully. He generally 
had a levee of morning visitors, chiefly men of letters 3 Hawkes- 
worth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langton, Steevens, Beauclerk, &c. 
&c. and sometimes learned ladies; particularly I remember a 
French lady of wit and fashion doing him the honour of a visit; 
He seemed to me to be considered as a kind of publick oracle, 
whom every body thought they had a right to visit and consult 3 
and doubtless they were well rewarded. I never could discover 
how he found time for his compositions. He declaimed all 
the morning, then went to dinner at a tavern, where he 
commonly staid late, and then drank his tea at some friend’s 
house, over which he loitered a great while, but seldom took 
supper. I fancy he must have read and wrote chiefly in the 
night, for I can scarcely recollect that he ever refused going 
with me to a tavern, and he often went to Ranelagh, which he 
deemed a place of innocent recreation. 

“ He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the poor, 
who watched him, between his house and the tavern where he 

l [On the necessity of crown influence, see Boucher 1 * Sermons on the American 
Revolution, p. axB* and Poley’s Moral Philosophy, 11 , VI., c. vih p. 491, 
quoted.—B lakeway,] *■ ■ “ 
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dined. He walked the streets at all hours, and said he was 
never robbed, for the rogues knew he had little money, nor had 
the appearance of having much. 

“Though the most accessible and communicative man alive, 
yet when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he con¬ 
stantly spurned the invitation. 

“ Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I 
was present, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to 
which they were inclined. ‘ Come, (said he,) you pretty fools, 
dine with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, and we will talk over 
that subject; ’ which they did, and after dinner he took one of 
them upon his knee, and fondled her for half an hour together. 

“ Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near Twickenham, 
he asked what sort of society I had there. I told him, but 
indifferent; as they chiefly consisted of opulent traders, retired 
from business. He said he never much liked that class of 
people; ‘For, Sir, (said he) they have lost the civility of 
tradesmen, without acquiring the manners of gentlemen.’ 

“Johnson was much attached to London : l he observed, 
that a man stored his mind better there than any where else; 
and that in remote situations a man’s body might be feasted, 
but his mind was starved, and his faculties apt to degenerate, 
from want of exercise and competition. No place, (he said) 
cured a man’s vanity or arrogance, so well as London; for as 
no man was either great or good per se, but as compared with 
others not so good or great, he was sure to find in the metropolis 
many his equals, and some his superiours. He observed, that 
a man in London was in less danger of falling in love indis¬ 
creetly, than any where else; for there the difficulty of deciding 
between the conflicting pretensions of a vast variety of objects, 
kept him safe. He told me that he had frequently been 
offered country preferment, if he would consent to take orders; 
but he could not leave the improved society of the capital, or 
consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and splendid 
decorations of publick life, for the obscurity, insipidity, and 
uniformity of remote situations. 

“Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Windsor, and writer of 
‘The History of Gustavus Adolphus,' he much commended 
him as a scholar, and a man of the most companionable talents 


1 [Montaigne had the same affection for Paris, which Johnson, had for London.—“Je 
1 'ftune tcndremunt, (says he In his Essay on Vanity,) j usque h ses verrues et h, sea tachca. 
Je ne sttis Francois, quo par cette grande citfi, grande en pcuplcg, grande en felicity de 
son assiette, mais s»ur tout grande et incompnrableen variety et diversity dcs commoditez: la 
gloire de la France, et Tun des plus nobles ornamens du roondc." Vol» Hi* p. 321, edit, 
Amsterdam, 1781,— Blaksway,] 
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he had ever known. He said, the defects in his history pro¬ 
ceeded not from imbecility, but from foppery. 

“ He loved, he said, the old black letter books; they were 
rich in matter, though their style was inelegant ; wonderfully so, 
considering how conversant the writers were with the best 
models of antiquity. 

“ Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ he said, was the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to rise. 

“ He frequently exhorted me to set about writing a History 
of Ireland, and archly remarked, there had been some good 
Irish writers, and that one Irishman might at least aspire to be 
equal to another. He had great compassion for the miseries 
and distresses of the Irish nation, particularly the Papists ; and 
severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating policy of the 
British government, which, he said, was the most detestable 
mode of persecution. To a gentleman, who hinted such 
policy might be necessary to support the authority of the 
English government, he replied by saying, * Let the authority 
of the English government perish, rather than be maintained 
by iniquity. Better would it be to restrain the turbulence of 
the natives by the authority of the sword, and to make them 
amenable to law and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, 
than to grind them to powder by all manner of disabilities and 
incapacities. Better (said he) to hang or drown people at 
once, than by an unrelenting persecution to beggar and starve 
them.’ The moderation and humanity of the present times 
have, in some measure, justified the wisdom of his observations. 

“Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, nay, 
antipathy, with regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, so 
illiberal a prejudice never entered his mind: and it is well 
known, many natives of that respectable country possessed a 
large share in his esteem: nor were any of them ever ex¬ 
cluded from his good offices as far as opportunity permitted. 
True it is, he considered the Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, 
designing people, eagerly attentive to their own interest, and 
too apt to overlook the claims and pretensions of other people. 

‘ While they confine their benevolence, in a manner, exclusively 
to those of their own country, they expect to share in the good 
offices of other people. Now (said Johnson) this principle is 
either right or, wrong j if right, we should do well to imitate 
such conduct; if wrong, we cannot too much detest it' 

“Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the 
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daughter of a tradesman, he naturally inquired into the 
character of the deceased; and being told that she was remark¬ 
able for her humility and condescension to inferiours, ho 
observed, that those were very laudable qualities, but it might 
not be so easy to discover who the lady’s inferiours were. 

“ Of a certain player he remarked, that his conversation 
usually threatened and announced more than it performed ; 
that he fed you with a continual renovation of hope, to end in 
a constant succession of disappointment. 

“When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to treat his 
opponents w r ith too much acrimony : as, ‘ Sir, you don’t see your 
Way through that question:’—'Sir, you talk the language of 
ignorance.’ On my observing to him that a certain gentleman 
had remained silent the whole evening, in the midst of a very 
brilliant and learned society, ‘Sir, (said he,) the conversation 
overflowed, and drowned him.’ 

“His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by no 
means morose and cynical, and never blunted the laudable 
sensibilities of his character, or exempted him from the influ¬ 
ence of the tender passions. Want of tenderness, he always 
alledged, was want of parts, and was no less a proof of stupidity 
than depravity. 

“Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published ‘An Eight 
Days’ Journey from London to Portsmouth,’ ‘Jonas, (said he,) 
acquired some reputation by travelling abroad, but lost it all 
by travelling at home.’ 

‘ “ Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and 
ill effects were much exaggerated; for who knows any real 
sufferings on that head, more than from the exorbitancy of any 
other passion ? 

“ He much commended ' Law’s Serious Call,’ which he said 
was the finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 

1 Law, (said, he,) fell latterly into the reveries of Jacob Behmen, 
whom Law alledged to have been somewhat in the same state 
with St. Paul, and to have seen unutterable things. Were it 
even so, (said Johnson,) Jacob would have resembled St, Paul 
still more, by not attempting to utter them.’ 

“ He observed, that the established clergy in general did not 
preach plain enough; and that polished periods and glitter¬ 
ing sentences flew over the heads of the common people, without 
any impression on their hearts. Something might be necessary, 
he observed, to excite the affections of the common people, who 
were sunk in languor and lethargy, and therefore he supposed 
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that the new concomitants of methodism might probably pro¬ 
duce so desirable an effect. The mind, like the body, he 
observed, delighted in change and novelty, and even in religion 
itself, courted new appearances and modifications. Whatever 
might be thought of some methodist teachers, he said, he 
could scarcely doubt the sincerity of that man, who travelled 
nine hundred miles in a month, and preached twelve times a 
week; for no adequate reward, mere temporal, could be given 
for such indefatigable labour. 

“ Of Dr. Priestley’s theological works, he remarked, that 
they tended to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

“ He was much affected by the death of his mother, and 
wrote to me to come and assist him to compose his mind, 
which indeed I found extremely agitated. He lamented that 
all serious and religious conversation was banished from the 
society of men, and yet great advantages might be derived 
from it. All acknowledged, he said, what hardly any body 
practised, the obligations we were under of making the concerns 
of eternity the governing principles of our lives. Every man, 
he observed, at last, wishes for retreat: he sees his expectations 
frustrated in the world, and begins to wean himself from it, and 
to prepare for everlasting separation. 

“ He observed, that the influence of London now extended 
every where, and that from all manner of communication being 
opened, there shortly would be no remains of the ancient 
simplicity, or places of cheap retreat to be found. 

“tie was no admirer of blank verse, and said it always 
failed, unless sustained by the dignity of the subject. In 
blank-verse, he said, the language suffered more distortion, to 
keep it out of prose, than any inconvenience or limitation to 
be 1 apprehended from the shackles and circumspection of 
rhyme. . , 

“ He reproved me once for saying grace without mention 01 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in future I 
would be more mindful of the apostolical injunction. 

“ He refused to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langton’s 
house, saying, he hoped he knew his rank better than to pre¬ 
sume to take place of a Doctor in Divinity. I mention such 
little anecdotes, merely to show the, peculiar turn and habit of 
his mind. 

“ He used frequently to observe, that there was more to be 
endured than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life; 
and frequently quoted those lines of Dryden: 
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• Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again, 

Vet all hope pleasure from what still remain.’ 

For his part, he said, he never passed that week in his life 
which he would wish to repeat, were an angel to make the 
proposal to him. 

“ He was of opinion, that the English nation cultivated both 
their soil and their reason better than any other people; but 
admitted that the French, though not the highest, perhaps, in 
any department of literature, yet in every department were very 
high. Intellectual pre-eminence, he observed, was the highest 
superiority; and that every nation derived their highest repu¬ 
tation from the splendour and dignity of their writers. Voltaire, 
he said, was a good narrator, and that his principal merit 
consisted in a happy selection and arrangement of circum¬ 
stances. 

“ Speaking of the French novels, compared with Richardson’s, 
he said, they might be pretty baubles, but a wren was not an 
eagle. 

“ In a Latin conversation with the Pfcre Boscovitch, at the 
house of Mrs. Cholmondely, I heard him maintain the 
superiority of Sir Isaac Newton over all foreign philosophers, 1 
with a dignity and eloquence that surprised that learned 
foreigner. It being observed to him, that a rage for every 
thing English prevailed much in France after Lord Chatham’s 
glorious war, he said, he did not wonder at it, for that we had 
drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence for us, and that 
their national petulance required periodical chastisement. 

“Lord Lyttelton’s Dialogues, he deemed a nugatory per¬ 
formance. ‘ That man, (said he,) sat down to write a book, 
to tell the world what the world had all his life been telling 
him.' 

“ Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the 
year 1745, had made surprising efforts, considering their 
numerous wants and disadvantages: ‘Yes, Sir, (said he,) their 
wants were numerous: but you have not mentioned the greatest 
of them all,—the want of law.’ 

“Speaking of the inward light , to which some methodists 
pretended, he said, it was a principle utterly incompatible with 
social or civil security. * If a man (said he,) pretends, to a 

1 [In a Discourse by Shr William Jones, addressed to the Asiatick Society, Feb,' 24. 
1785, la the following passage: 

“One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I hope, to improve and 
adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that if Newton had flourished in 
ancient Greece, he would have been worshipped as a Divinity."—M.J 
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principle of action of which I can know nothing, nay, not so 
much as that he has it, but only that he pretends to it; how 
can I tell what that person may be prompted to do ? When a 
person professes to be governed by a written ascertained law, 
I can then know where to find him.’ 

“The poem of Fingal, he said, was a mere unconnected 
rhapsody, a tiresome repetition of the same images. ‘ In vam 
shall we look for the lucidus onto, where there is neither end or 
object, design or moral, nee certa recurrit imago.' 

“ Being asked by a young nobleman, what was become of 
the gallantry and military spirit of the old English nobility, he 
replied, ‘ Why, my Lord, I’ll tell you what is become of it: it 
is gone into the city to look for a fortune.’ 

“ Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he chanced to 
meet, he said, ‘ That fellow seems to me to possess but one idea, 
and that is a wrong one.’ 

“ Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, 
who had quitted a company where Johnson was, and no inform¬ 
ation being obtained; at last Johnson observed, that ‘ he did 
not care to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman was an attorney.' 

“ He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of 
Woodhouse, the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all 
vanity and childishness : and that such objects were, to those 
who patronized them, mere mirrours of their own superiority. 

‘ They had better (said he,) furnish the man with good imple¬ 
ments for his trade, than raise subscriptions for his poems. 
He may make an excellent shoemaker, but can never make a 
good poet. A school-boy's exercise may be a pretty thing for 
a school-boy; but it is no treat for a man.’ 

“Speaking of Boetius, who was the favourite writer of the 
middle ages, he said it' was very surprising, that upon such a 
subject, and in such a situation, he should be magis philosophies 
qua/n Christianas. 

“ Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, 
‘ I don’t know (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the 
very first dramatick writers; yet at present I doubt much 
whether we have any thing superiour to Arthur.’ 

“ Speaking of the national debt, he said, it was an idle dream 
to suppose that the country could sink under it. Let the public 
creditors be ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must 
ever prevail over that of thousands. 

“ Of Dr. Kennicott’s Collations, he observed, that though 

1—o 1 
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the text should not be much mended thereby, yet it was no 
small advantage to know that we had as good a text as the 
most consummate industry and diligence could procure. 

“ Johnson observed, that so many objections might be made 
to every thing, that nothing could overcome them but the 
necessity of doing something. No man would be of any pro¬ 
fession, as simply opposed to not being of it: but every one 
must do something. 

“ He remarked, that a London parish was a very comfort¬ 
less thing: for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out 
of ten ot his parishioners. 

“ Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect: 
said, he was ready for any dirty job: that he had wrote against 
Byng at the instigation of the ministry, and was equally ready 
to write for him, provided he found his account in it. 

“A gentleman who bad been very unhappy in marriage, 
married immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was 
the triumph of hope over experience. 

“ He observed that a man of sense and education should 
meet a suitable companion in a wife. It was a miserable thing 
when the conversation could only be such as, whether the 
mutton should be boiled or roasted, and probably a dispute 
about that. 

“ He did not approve of late marriages, observing that more 
was lost in point of time, than compensated for by any possible 
advantages. Even ill assorted marriages were preferable to 
cheerless celibacy. 

“ Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts 
nor literature; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his 
merits. 

“ He said, foppery was never cured; it was the bad stamina 
of the mind, which, like those of the body, were nevei 
rectified: once a coxcomb, always a coxcomb. 

“ Being told that Gilbert Cowper called him the Caliban 
of literature; 1 Well, (said he,) 1 must dub him the Punch¬ 
inello. 5 

“ Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, he said, ‘ that 
man spent his life in catching at an object, [literary eminence,] 
which he had not power to grasp,’ 

“To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was 
the leading feature in all perversions of religion. 

“ He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines 
of Virgil: 
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* Optima qunque dies miseris mortalibus trvi 
Prime fugit; sttbcunt morbi, tristisquc senates, 

El labor, et dura rapit indementia mortis.' 

“ Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the prince of 
poets, J ohnson remarked that the advice given to Diomed 1 by 
his father, when he sent him to the Trojan War, was the 
noblest exhortation that could be instanced in any heathen 
writer, and comprised in a single line: 

Aiev apKTTtveiv, ml Jiretjioxov infievai 6 \\o>v: 

which, if I recollect well, is translated by Dr, Clarke thus: semper 
appetere preestantissima , et omnibus aliis antecelkre. 

“ He observed, 4 it was a most mortifying reflection for any 
man to consider, what he had done , compared with what he 
might have done' 

“ He said few people had intellectual resources sufficient to 
forego the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise con¬ 
trive how to fill the interval between dinner and supper, 

“He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old Master, 
Gregory Sharpe, preach at the Temple.—In the prefatory 
prayer, Sharpe ranted about Liberty, as a blessing most 
fervently to be implored, and its continuance prayed for. 
Johnson observed that our liberty was in no sort of danger:— 
he would have done much better, to pray against our licentious¬ 
ness. 

“ One evening at Mrs. Montagu’s, where a splendid company 
was assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary char¬ 
acters, I thought he seemed highly pleased with the respect and 
attentiorf that were shewn him, and asked him, on our return 
home, if he was not highly gratified by his visit: ‘No, Sir, 
(said he) not highly gratified j yet I do not recollect to have 
passed many evenings with fewer abjections.' 

“Though of no high extraction himself, he had much 
respect for birth and family, especially among ladies. He said, 

* adventitious accomplishments may be possessed by all ranks ; 
but one may easily distinguish the bom gentlewoman.' 

“ He said, ‘ the poor in England were better provided for, 
than in any other country of the same extent: he did not 
mean little Cantons, or petty Republicks. Where a great 
proportion of the people (said he,) are suffered to languish in 

i [Dr. Maxwell's memory has deceived him. Glsracus is the person who received this 
counsel; and Clarkes translation of the passage (IL vi. I. 308) is as follows: 

,f Ut semper fortissime rem gcrerem, et superior virtute essem uhis.* 1 —J. Boswell,] 
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helpless misery, that country must be ill policed, and 
wretchedly governed : a decent provision for the poor is the 
true test of civilization.—Gentlemen of education, he observed, 
were pretty much the same in all countries; the condition of 
the lower orders, the poor especially, was the true mark of 
national discrimination.’ 

“When the corn-laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which 
that country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to 
export corn to a large amount; Sir Thomas Robinson ob¬ 
served, that those laws might be prejudicial to the corn-trade 
of England. 1 Sir Thomas, (said he,) you talk the language 
of a savage: what, Sir ? would you prevent any people from 
feeding themselves, if by any honest means they can do 
it?’ 

“ It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, the 
authour of the * Estimate,’ in some dramatick composition, 
‘ No, Sir ; (said Johnson,) he would no more suffer Garrick to 
write a line in his play, than he would suffer him to mount his 
pulpit.’ 

“ Speaking of Burke, he said, 1 It was commonly observed 
he spoke too often in parliament; but nobody could say 
he did not speak well, though too frequently and too 
familiarly.’ 

“Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth 
while to save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man 
could save to that degree, so as to enable him to assume 
a different rank in society, then, indeed, it might answer some 
purpose. 

“He observed, a principal source of erroneous judgement 
was, viewing things partially and only on one side : as for 
instance, fortune hufiters, when they contemplated the fortunes 
singly and separately , it was a dazzling and tempting object; 
but when they came to possess the wives and their fortunes 
together\ they began to suspect they had not made quite so 
good a bargain. 

“ Speaking of the late Duke of Northumberland living very 
magnificently when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, somebody 
remarked, it would be difficult to find a suitable successor to 
him: then, exclaimed Johnson, he is only fit to succeed himself. 

“ He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He 
knew, he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought up 
a family very reputably, which he chiefly fed with apple 
dumplins. 
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“ He said, he had known several good scholars among the 
Irish gentlemen; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. 
He extended the same observation to Scotland. 

“Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very 
laudably in building churches and parsonage-houses ; * how¬ 
ever,’ said he, “ I do, not find that he is esteemed a man of much 
professional learning, or a liberal patron of it;—yet, it is well, 
where a man possesses any strong positive excellence.—Few 
have all kinds of merit belonging to , their character. We must 
not examine matters too deeply—No, Sir, a fallible being will 
fail somewhere! 

“ Talking of the Irish Clergy, he said, Swift was a man of 
great parts, and the instrument of much good to his country. 
—Berkeley was a profound scholar, as well as a man of fine 
imagination; but Usher, he said, was the great luminary of the 
Irish church; and a greater, he added, no church could boast 
of; at least in modern times. 

"We dined tite-A-lete at the Mitre, as I was preparing to 
return to Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regreLted 
much leaving London, where I had formed many agreeable 
connexions: ‘Sir, (said he,) I don’t wonder at it; no man, fond 
of letters, leaves London without regret. But remember, Sir, 
you have seen and enjoyed a great deal;—you have seen life 
in its highest decorations, and the world has nothing new 
to exhibit—No man is so well qualified to leave publicklife as 
he who has long'tried it and known it well. We are always 
hankering after untried situations, and imagining greater 
felicity from them than they can afford. No, Sir, knowledge 
and virtue may be acquired in all countries, and your local 
Consequence'will make you some amends for the intellectual 
gratifications you relinquish.' Then he quoted the following 
lines with great pathos; 

* He who has early known the pomps of state, ■ 

(For things unknown, 'tis ignorance to condemn;) 

And after having viewed the gaudy bait. 

Cun boldly $ay, the trifle I contemn j 
With such a one contented could I live. 

Contented could I die.' 

1 [Being desirous to trace these verses to the fountain-head, after having in vain 
turned over several of oux older poets with the hope of lighting on them, I applied to Dr. 
Maxwell, now resident at Bath, for the purpose of ascertaining their authour :_but that 

f entietnan could furnish no uid ou this occasion. At length the lines have been discovered 
y the authour's second son, Mr. James Boswell, in the London Magasine for July, 173a, 
where they form part of a poem on Retiubhbkt, there published anonymonsly.but In 
fact [as he afterwards found), copied with some slight variations from one pf Walsh’s 
smaller poems, entitled 11 The Retirement; 11 and they exhibit another proof of what has 
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“ He then took a most affecting lea\e of me, said, he knew 
it was a point of duty that called me away —* We shall all be 
sony to lose you, said he laudo tamen ” 

In 1771 he published anothei political pamphlet entitled 
“Tnoughts on the late Transactions lespecting Falkland’s 
Islands,” in which, upon mateuals furnished to him hy mmistiy, 


bee 1 elsewhere olscivcd by thoauthom of the work befoie us, that Johnson retained in 
hi** memory fragments of obscure or neglected poetry In quoting verses of that dcsuip 
tion, he ippeats by 1 blight variation to have som times given them a moial turn, and to 
have dexterously adapted them to h s own sentiments where the original had a very 
differenttendenev I bus in the present instance (as Mr J Boswell observes tome) 
< the au thorn of the poem above mentioned exhibits himself ns hiving ictited to the 
country, to avoid the vain follies of 1 towu life—ambition, lvance ml the pursuit of 
pleasure eontr asted with the enjoyments of the couutiy, and the delightful conversion 
that the brool s, &c fuimsh , whit h he holds to he infinitely moie pleasing utd instructive 
ih many which towns nffmd He is then led to consider the vveakne s of the human 
mind, ind after lamenting that he (the writer) whole neithu enslaved by nv 11 ice, 
ambition or pleasure, has yet made himself a slave to laze, he thus pioeeeds 
44 If this duo passion never will be done, 

If be mty always must my heart cnthinl, 

O rather let me be enslaved by one t 
linn madly thus become a slave to all 
One who has eat ly knozin the f>onif 0/ stale 
for things unknown its ignorance to condiu n 
And, aftei hat mg ztetvtd tht gaudy b ut , 

Can coldly say, the trifle I contemn , 

In her blest aims contented could I live , 

Contented could 1 du But, O my mind, 

Imaginary scenes of bliss deceive 
With hopes of joys impossible to find * 

A not lei inst urn of Johnson s let lining in his mtmoiy verses by obscure outflows is 
given m Mr Boswi.ll s ,f Journal of a lour to the Hebudes, where, in consequence of 
bearing a cul spinning m 1 chamber over that m which he was sitting, lit tepe ited these 
luie which he said were written by one Giffoid, a clergymm, but the poem in which 
they are introduced, has hitherto been undiscovered 

11 Verse s\\ eetens toil* however rude the sound 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 

Noi while she turns the giddy wheel around, 

Rcvoh es the sari vicissitude of things 

In the autumn of 1782, when he was at Bu^hthelmstone, he frequently accompanied 
Mr Philip Metcalfe in his chaise, to take the air, and the conversation in one of theu 
excursions happening to turn on a celebrated histonan, since deceased, he lepeated, with 
L,reat pie isi n, some verses, as very characteustick of that gentleman These furnish 
mother proof of what has been above obsei ved for they aie found in a very obscui c qu ittci, 
among some anonymous poems appended to the second volume of a collection frequently 
printed by Lintot, under the title of Pope s Mwcei lanifs 

“ See how the wand ring Danube flows, 

Realms and religions patting, 

A friend to all true Christian foes, 

To Peter, Jack, and Martin 
Now Protestant, and Papist now, 

Not constant long to either, 

At length an infidel does grow, 

And ends his journey neither 
Thus many a youth I*ve known set out, 

Half Protestant, half Papist, 

And rambling long the world about, 

Turn infidel 01 atheist. * 

In reciting these verses I have no doubt that Johnson substituted some word for 
infidel m the second stanza, to avoid the disagreeable repetition of the same expression 
—M ] 
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and upon general topicks expanded in his rich style, he 
successfully endeavoured to persuade the nation that it was 
wise and laudable to suffer the question of right to remain 
undecided, rather than involve our country in another war. 
It has been suggested by some, with what truth I shall 
not take upon me to decide, that he rated the consequence 
of those islands to Great-Britain too low. But however this 
may be, every humane mind must surely applaud the earnest¬ 
ness with which he averted the calamity of war; a calamity so 
dreadful, that it is astonishing how civilised, nay, Christian 
nations, can deliberately continue to renew it. His description 
of its miseries in this pamphlet, is one of the finest pieces of 
eloquence in the English language. Upon this occasion, too, 
we find Johnson lashing the party in opposition with unbounded 
severity, and making the fullest use of what he ever reckoned 
a most effectual argumentative instrument,—contempt. His 
character of their very able mysterious champion, Junius, is 
executed with all the force of his genius, and finished with the 
highest care. He seems to have exulted in sallying forth to 
single combat against the boasted and formidable hero, who 
bade defiance to “ principalities and powers, and the rulers of 
this world.” 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one particular, 
after the first edition; for tbe conclusion of Mr. George Gren¬ 
ville’s character stood thus: “Let him not, however, be 
depreciated in his grave. He had powers not universally 
possessed: could he have enforced payment of the Manilla 
ransom, he could have counted it.” Which, instead of retaining 
its sly sharp point, was reduced to a mere flat unmeaning 
expression, or, if I may use the word,— truism: “He had 
powers not universally possessed : and if he sometimes erred, 
he was likewise sometimes right.” 


“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 


“dear sir, 

“After much lingering of my own, and much of the 
ministry, I have, at length got out my paper . 1 But delay is not 
yet at an end: Not many had been dispersed, before Lord 
North ordered the sale to stop. His reasons I do not distinctly 
know.' You may try to find them in the perusal . 3 Before his 


1 "Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland a Islands. , 

* By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this cunous circumstance of 
ministerial authourship may he discovered. , 

, Clt(can only be discovered (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) by him who possesses a 

copy of the first edition issued out before the sale wes stopped.—M.J 
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order, a sufficient number were dispersed to do all the mischief, 
though, perhaps, not to make all the sport that might be 
expected from it. 

" Soon after your departuie, I had the pleasure of finding all 
the danger past with which your navigation was threatened. I 
hope nothing happens at home to abate your satisfaction ; but 
that Lady Lot lies, and Mrs. Langton, and the young ladies, 
are all well. 

“ I was Inst night at the club. Dr . 1 Percy has written a long 
ballad in many fits ; it is pretty enough. He has printed, and 
will soon publish it. Goldsmith is at Lath, with Lord Clare. 
At Mr. Thrale's, where I am now writing, all arc well. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 20, 1771.” 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been long in intimacy with 
Johnson, in the course of his literary labours, who was at once 
his friendly agent in receiving his pension for him, and his 
banker in supplying him with money whep he wanted it; who 
was himself now a Member of Parliament, and who loved much 
to be employed in political negociation;. thought he should do 
eminent service, both to government and Johnson, if he could 
be the means of his getting a seat in the House of Commons. 
With this view, he wrote a letter'to one of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of which he gave me a copy in his own hand-writing, 
which is, as follows: 

"sir, 

“You will easily recollect, when I had the honour of 
waiting upon you some time ago, I took the liberty to observe 
to you, that Dr, Johnson would make an excellent figure in the 
House of Commons, and heartily wished he had a seat there. 
My reasons are briefly these : 

“ I know his perfect good affection to his Majesty, and his 
government, which I am certain he wishes to support by every 
means in his power. 

“ He' possesses a great share of manly, nervous, and ready 
eloquence; is quick in discerning the strength and weakness 
of an argument; can express himself with clearness, and pre¬ 
cision, and fears the face of no man alive. 1 ■ 

“His known character, as a man of extraordinary sense and 
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unimpeached virtue, would secure him the attention of the 
House, and could not fail to give him a proper weight there. 

“ He is capable of the greatest application, and can undergo 
any degree of labour, where he sees it necessary, and where his 
heart and affections are strongly engaged. His Majesty's 
ministers might therefore securely depend on. his doing, upon 
every proper occasion, the utmost that could be expected from 
him. They would find him ready to vindicate such measures 
as tended to promote the stability of government, and resolute 
and steady in carrying them into execution. Nor is any thing 
to be apprehended from the supposed impetuosity of his temper. 
To the friends of the King you will find him a lamb, to his 
enemies a lion. 

“ Fpr these reasons, I humbly apprehend that he would be 
a very able and useful member. And I will venture to say, the 
employment would not be disagreeable to him ; and knowing, 
as I do, his strong affection to the King, his ability to serve 
him in that capacity, and the extreme ardour with which I am 
convinced he would engage in that service, I must repeat, that 
I wish most heartily to see him in the House. 

“If you think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased 
to lake a convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord 
North. If hiS Lordship should happily approve of it, I shall 
have the satisfaction of having been, in some degree, the 
humble instrument of doing my country, in my opinion, a 
very essential service. I know your goodmature, and your 
zeal for the publick welfare, will plead my excuse for giving 
you this ■ trouble. I am, with the greatest respect, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

“William Strahan.” 

“ New-street, . 

March 30, 1771.” 

This recommendation, we know, was not effectual; but how, 
or for what reason; can only be conjectured. It is not to be 
believed that Mr. Strahan would have applied, unless Johnson 
had approved of it. I never heard him mention the sitbject; 
but at a later period of his life, when Sir Joshua Reynolds told 
him that Mr. Edmund Burke had said, that if he had come 
early into Parliament, he certainly would have been the 
greatest speaker that ever was there, Johnson exclaimed, 
“I should like to try my hand now.” 

It has been much agitated among his friends 1 and others, 
whether he would have been a powerful speaker in Parliament, 

1—*o I 
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had he been brought in when advanced in life. I am inclined 
to think, that his extensive knowledge, his quickness and force 
of mind, his vivacity and richness of expression, his wit and 
humour, and above all his poignancy of sarcasm, would have 
had great effect in a popular assembly; and that the magni¬ 
tude of his figure, and striking peculiarity of his manner, would 
have aided the effect. But I remember it was observed by 
Mr. Flood, that Johnson, having been long used to sententious 
brevity and the short flights of conversation, might have failed 
in that continued and expanded kind of argument, which is 
requisite in stating complicated matters in publick speaking; 
and as a proof of this he mentioned the supposed speeches in 
Parliament written by him for the magazine, none of which, in 
his opinion, were at all like real debates. The opinion of one 
who was himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to’ have 
great weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, ,who 
mentioned, that Johnson had told him, that he had several 
times tried to speak in the Society of Arts and Manufactures, 
but “ had found he could not get on.” 1 From Mr. William 
Gerard Hamilton I have heard, that Johnson, when observing 
to him that it was prudent for a man who had not been 
accustomed to speak in publick, to begin his speech in as 
simple a manner as possible, acknowledged that he rose in that 
society to deliver a speech which he had prepared; “ but (said 
he,) all my flowers of oratory forsook me.” I however cannot 
help wishing, that he had “tried his hand” in Parliament; 
and I wonder that ministry did not make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too 
long discontinued: 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, April 18, 1771, 

“MY DEAR SIR, 

“ I can now fully understand those intervals of silence 
in your correspondence with me, which have often given me 
anxiety, and uneasiness; for although I am conscious that my 
veneration and love for Mr. Johnson have never in the least 
abated, yet I have' deferred for almost a year and a half 
to write to him." ... 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him an account 

1 [Dr. Kippis, however. (Biograph. Britan, article tr Gilbert Cooper," p. a66, n. 
■new edit) bays, that he " once heard Dr. Johnson speak in the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures, upon a subject relative 'to 1 mechanlcks, with a propriety, perspicuity, and 
energy, which excited general admiration,"—M.) 
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of my comfortable life as a married man, and a lawyer in 
practice at the Scotch bar ; invited him to Scotland, and 
promised to attend him to the Highlands, and Hebrides. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“If you are now able to comprehend that I might 
neglect to write without any diminution of affection, you have 
taught me, likewise, how that neglect may be uneasily felt 
without resentment. I wished for your letter a long time, and 
when it came, it amply recompensed the delay. I never was 
so much pleased as now with your account of yourself ; and 
sincerely hope, that between public business, improving studies, 
and domestick pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice will 
find any place for entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine 
of material nature, it is certainly true of intellectual nature, 
that it abhors a vacuum; our minds cannot be empty; and 
evil will break in upon them, if they are not pre-occupied by 
good. My dear Sir, mind your studies, mind your business, 
make your lady happy, and be a good Christian. After 
this, 

1 - tristitiam et nutus 

Trades protends in mare Crcticum 
Portare vent is.’ 

“ If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, * Site 
ferj &c. whether we climb the Highlands, or are tost among 
the Hebrides ; and I hope the time will come when we may try 
our powers both with cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord 
Elibank, I know not why ; perhaps by my own fault. I am 
this day going into Staffordshire and Derbyshire for six 
weeks. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“ And most humble servant, 

« London, June 20, 1771.” “ SAM. JOHNSON." 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-Fields. 

“ dear sir, 

“ When I came to Lichfield, I found that my, portrait 1 , 
had been much visited, and much admired. Every man has 

1 [The wcond portrait of Johnson, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds; with his arms 
raised, and his hands bent. It was at this time, it is believed, in the possession of 
Misb Lucy Porter, and is still probably at Lichfield.—M.] ' 1 1 
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a lurking wish to appear considerable in his native place; and 
I was pleased with the dignity conferred by such a testimony of 
your regard. 

“ Be "pleased, therefore, to accept the thanks of, Sir, your 
most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Ashhourn in Derbyshire, 

July 17, 1771." 

“ Compliments to Miss Reynolds.” 

"To Dr. Johnson. 

"Edinburgh, July 27, 1771. 

" MY BEAR SIR, 

“The bearer of this, Mr. Beattie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Aberdeen, is desirous of being introduced to 
your acquaintance. His genius and learning, and labours in 
the service of virtue and religion, render him very worthy of 
it; and as he has a high esteem of your character, I hope you 
will give him a favourable reception. I ever am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

“To Bennet Lanoton, Esq. at L.vnbton, near Shlsby, 
Lincolnshire. . 

“dear sir, 

" I am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 
The last letter mentions two others which you have written 
to me since you received my pamphlet. Of these two I never 
had but one, in which you mentioned a design of visiting 
Scotland, and, by consequence, put my journey to Langton 
out of my thoughts. My summer wanderings are now over, 
and I am engaging in a very great work, the revision of my 
Dictionary; from which I know not, at present, how to get 
loose. 

“ If you have observed, or been told, any errours or omis¬ 
sions, you will do me a great favour by letting me know them. 

“Lady Rothes, I find, has disappointed you and herself. 
Ladies will have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, 
hoth ladies of experience, yet both missed their reckoning 
this summer. I hope, a few months will recompense your 
uneasiness. 

"Please to tell Lady Rothes.how highly I value the honour 
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of her invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as 
I have disengaged myself. In the mean time I shall hope to 
hear often of her Ladyship, and every day better news and 
better, till I hear that you have both the happiness, which to 
both is very sincerely wished, by, Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, and 

“ Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“August 29, 1771.” 

In October I again wrote to him, thanking him for his last 
letter, and his obliging reception of Mr. Beattie; informing 
him that I had been at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts 
of him from Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we observe that he was 
better than usual, both in body and mind, and better satis¬ 
fied with the regularity of his conduct. But he is still “trying 
his ways " too rigourously. He charges himself with not rising 
early enough; yet he mentions what was surely a sufficient 
excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty seriously required, as 
he all his life appears to have thought it. “ One great hindrance 
is want of rest; my nocturnal complaints grew less troublesome 
towards morning; and I am tempted to repair the deficiencies 
of the night. 1 ’ 1 Alas 1 how hard would it be, if this indulgence 
were to be imputed to a sick man as a crime. In his retrospect 
on the following Easter-eve, he says, “When I review the last 
year, I am able to recollect so little done, that shame and 
sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, come upon me.” Had 
he been judging of any one else in the same circumstances, 
how clear would he have been on the favourable side. How 
very difficult, and in my opinion almost constitutionally im¬ 
possible it was for him to be raised early, even by the strongest 
resolutions, appears from a note in one of his little paper-books, 
(containing words arranged for his Dictionary,) written, I sup¬ 
pose, about 1753: “ I do not remember that since I left Oxford, 
I ever rose early by mere choice, but once or twice at Edial, 
and two or three limes for the Rambler.” I think he had fair 
ground enough to have quieted his mind on the subject, by 
concluding that he was physically incapable of what is at best 
but a commodious regulation. . . ; 

In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an authour; but it 
will be found, from the various evidences which I shall bring 
together, that his mind was acute, lively and vigorous. 

l Prayers and Meditations, p. ior. 
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“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose place of 
residence I do not know, this note, which 1 have sent open, 
that, if you please, you may read it. 

“ When you send it, do not use your own seal. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“Feb. 27, 1772.” 

“To Joseph Banks, Esq. 

“ Perpetua ambitd bis ten d pramia lactis 
Hate habet altrici Capra seettnda Juvis ." 1 

“ SIR, 

“I return thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the 
pleasure which I received in yesterday’s conversation. I could 
not recollect a motto for your Goat, but have given her one. 
You, Sir, may perhaps have an epick poem from some happier 
pen than, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

1 'Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, 

February 27, 1772 .” 

“To Dr. Johnson. 

. “my dear sir, 

“ It is hard that I cannot prevail on you to write to me 
oftener. But I am convinced that it is in vain to expect from 
you a private correspondence with any regularity. I must, 
therefore, look upon you as a fountain of wisdom, from whence 
few rills are communicated to a distance, and which must be 
approached at its source, to partake fully of its virtues. 
****** 

“ I am coming to London soon, and am to appear in an 
appeal from the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A 
schoolmaster in Scotland was, by a court of inferior jurisdiction, 
deprived of his office, for being somewhat severe in the chastise¬ 
ment of his scholars. The Court of Session considering it to 
be dangerous to the interest of learning and education, to lessen 

1 Thus translated by'a friend: 

11 In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove, 

This Goat, who twice the world had traversed round, 

Deserving both her master's care and love, 

Base and perpetual posture qow has found.** 
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the dignity of teachers, and make them afraid of too indulgent 
parents, instigated by the complaints of their children, restored 
him, His enemies have appealed to the House of Lords, 
though the salary is only twenty pounds a year. I was Counsel 
for him here. I hope there will be little fear of a teversal; but 
1 must beg to have your aid in my plan of supporting the 
decree. It is a general question, and not a point of par¬ 
ticular law. 

* 

“ I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad; 
and still more glad that you are coming as an advocate. I 
think nothing more likely to make your life pass happily away, 
than that consciousness of your own value, which eminence 
in your profession will certainly confer. If I can give you any 
collateral help, 1 hope you do not suspect that, it will be 
wanting. My kindness for you has neither the merit of 
singular viitue, nor the reproach of singular prejudice. Whether 
to love you be right or wrong, I have many on my side: Mrs. 
Thrale loves you, and Mrs. Williams loves you, and what would 
have inclined me to love you, if I had been neutral before, you 
are a great favourite of Dr. Beattie. 

“ Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that his 
lady puts him out of my head; she is a very lovely woman. 

“The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears 
very cruel, unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think there 
could not be much doubt of your success. 

“My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. 
I believe it is held, that men do not recover very fast after 
threescore. I hope yet to see Beattie's College: and have not 
given up the western voyage. But however all this may be or 
not, let us try to make each other happy when we meet, and 
not refer our pleasure to distant times or distant places. 

“How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady? 
I hope to see her some time, and till then shall be glad to hear 
of her. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 15, 1772.'* 
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“To Bennjet Langton, Esq. near Sitlsby, Lincolnshire, 
“dear sir, 

" I congratulate you and Lady Rothes 1 on your little 
man, and hope you will all be many years happy together. 

“ Poor Miss Langton can have little part in the joy of her 
family. She this day called her aunt Langton to receive the 
sacrament with her; and made me talk yesterday on such 
subjects as suit her condition. It will probably be her viaticum. 
I surely need not mention again that she wishes to see her 
mother. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

/'March 14, 1772.” 


On the 21st of March, I was happy to find myself again in 
my friend's study, and was glad to see my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Francis Barber, who was now returned home. Dr. Johnson 
received me with a hearty welcome; saying, “ I am glad you 
are come, and glad you are come upon such an errand:” 
(alluding to the cause of the schoolmaster.) Boswell. “I 
hope, Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very delicate matter 
to interfere between a master and his scholars: nor do I see 
how you can fix the degree of severity that a master may use.” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, till you can fix the degree of obstinacy 
and negligence of the scholars, you cannot fix the degree of 
severity of the master. Severity must be continued until 
obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured.” He men¬ 
tioned the severity of Hunter, his own master. “ fair, (said I,) 
Hunter is a Scotch name: so it should seem this schoolmaster 
who beat you so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now 
account for your prejudice against the Scotch.” Johnson. 
“Sir, he was not Scotch; and, abating his brutality, he was 
a very good master." 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, “The False 
Alarm," and “Thoughts concerning Falkland’s Islands.” 
Johnson. "Well, Sir, which of them di® you think the 
best?” Boswell. “I liked the second best.” Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, I liked the first best; and Beattie liked the first 
best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the first, that is 

J {Mr. Langton married, May 24, 1770, Jane, the daughter of-Lloyd. Ksq. and 

widow of John Lari of Rothes, many yeart, Commander in Chief of the Forces in Ireland, 
who died m 1767.-'^!.] 
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worth all the fire of the second.” Boswell. “Pray, Sir, is it 
true that Lord North paid you a visit, and that you got two 
hundred a year in addition to your pension ? ” Johnson. 
“ No, Sir. Except what I had from the bookseller, 1 did not 
get a farthing by them. And, between you and me, I believe 
Lord North is no friend to me.” Boswell. “How so, Sir?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, you cannot account for the fancies of 
men.—Well, how does Lord Elibank? and how does Lord 
Monboddo? ” Boswell. “Very well, Sir. Lord Monboddo 
still maintains the superiority of the savage life.” Johnson. 
“ What strange narrowness of mind now is that, to think the 
things we have not known, are better than the things which we 
have known.” Boswell. “Why, Sir, that is a common 
prejudice.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, but a common prejudice 
should not be found in one whose trade it is to rectify 
errdur.” 

A gentleman having come in who was to go as a Mate in 
the ship along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, Dr. Johnson 
asked what were the names of the ships destined for the 
expedition. The gentleman answered, they were once to be 
called the Drake and the Ralegh, but now they were to be 
called the Resolution and the Adventure. Johnson. “ Much 
better; for had the Ralegh returned without going round the 
world, it would have been ridiculous. To give them the 
names of the Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap for 
satire.” Boswell. “ Had not you some desire to go upon 
this expedition, Sir?" Johnson. “Why yes, but I soon laid 
it aside. Sir, there is very little of intellectual, in the course. 
Besides, I see but at a small distance. So it was not 
worth my while to go to see birds fly, which I should not 
have seen fly; and fishes swim, which I should not have 
seen swim.” 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having left the 
room for some time, a debate arose between the Reverend Mr. 
Stockdale and Mrs. Desmoulins, whether Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander were entitled to any share of glory fiom their expedi¬ 
tion. When Dr. Johnson returned to us, I told him the 
subject of their dispute. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, it was properly 
for botany that they went out: I believe they thought only of 
culling of simples.” 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beattie. “ Sir, (said 
he), I should thank you. We all love Beattie. Mis. Thrale 
says, if ever she has another husband, she'll have Beattie. He 
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sunk upon us 1 that he was married; else we should have 
shown his lady more civilities. She is a very fine woman. 
But how can you show civilities to a non-enity ? I did not 
think he had been married. Nay, I did not think about it one 
way or other ; but he did not tell us of his lady till late." 

He then spoke of St. Kilda, the most remote of the Hebrides. 
I told him, I thought of buying it. Johnson. “ Pray do, Sir. 
We will go and pass a winter amid the blasts there. We shall 
have fine fish, and we will take some dried tongues with us, 
and some books. We will have a strong built vessel, and 
some Orkney men to navigate her. We must build a tolerable 
house : but we may carry with us a wooden house ready made, 
and requiring nothing but to be put up. Consider, Sir, by 
buying St. Kilda, you may keep the people from falling into 
worse hands. We must give them a clergyman, and he shall be 
one of Beattie’s choosing. He shall be educated at Marisohal 
College. I’ll be your Lord Chancellor, or what you please." 
Boswell. “ Are you serious, Sir, in advising me to buy St. 
Kilda? for if you should advise me to go to Japan, I believe I 
should do it.’’ Johnson. "Why yes, Sir, I am serious.” 
Boswell. “Why then I’ll see what can be done." 

I gave him an account of the two parties in the church of 
Scotland, those for supporting the rights of patrons, independ¬ 
ent of the people, and those against it. Johnson. “ It should 
be settled one way or other. I cannot wish well to a popular 
election of the clergy, when I consider that it occasions such 


1 •* To James Boswell, Esq. 

11 Edinburgh, May 3, 179a. 

"my dear sm, 

"As I suppose your great work will soon be reprinted, I beg leave to trouble you 
with a remark on a passage of it, in which I am a little misrepresented. Be not alarmed; 
the misrepresentation is not imputable to yotL Not having the book at hand, I cannot 
specify the page, hut I suppose you will easily find it. Dr. Johnson says, speaking 0f 
Mrs. Thrale s family, 4 Dr. Beattie sunk upon w that he was married, or words to that 
purpose.' 1 am not sure that I understand sunk upon us, which is a very uncommon 
phrase; hut it seems to me to imply, (and others, 1 find, have understood it in the same 
sense,) studiously concealedfrom us his being married* Now, Sir, this was by no means 
the case. 1 could have no motive to conceal a circumstance, of which I never was nor 
can be ashamed; and of which Dr. Johnson seemed to think, when he afterwards became 
acquainted with Mrs. Beattie, that J had, as was true, reason to bo proud. So far was T 
from concealing her, that my wife bad at that time almost as numerous an acquaintance 
in London as I had myself; and was, not very long after, kindly invited and elegantly 
entertained at Streatham by Mr. and Mrs, Thrale. 

"My request, therefore, is. that you would rectify this matter in-your new edition. 
You are at liberty to make what use you please of this letter. 

41 My best wishes ever attend you and your family. Believe me to.be, with the Utmost 
icgard and esteem, dear Sir, 

44 Your obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

. ,r J. Beattie." 

I have, from my respect for my friend Dr. Beattie, and regard to his extreme sensi¬ 
bility, inserted the foregoing letter, though I cannot but wonder at his considering as any 
imputation a phrase commonly used among the best friends. 
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animosities, such unworthy courting of the people, such 
slanders between the contending parties, and other disad¬ 
vantages. It is enough to allow the people to remonstrate 
against the nomination of a minister for solid reasons.” (I 
suppose he meant heresy or immorality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return to 
him in the evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a story of 
second sight, which happened in Wales where she was bom. 
He listened to it very attentively, and said he should be glad 
to have some instances of that faculty well authenticated. His 
elevated wish for more and more evidence for spirit, in opposi¬ 
tion to the grovelling belief of materialism, led him to a love 
of such mysterious disquisitions. He again justly observed, 
that we could have no certainty of the truth of supernatural 
appearances, unless something was told us which we could not 
know by ordinary means, or something done which could not 
be done but by supernatural power; that Pharaoh in reason 
and justice required such evidence from Moses; nay, that our 
Saviour said, “ If I had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin.” He had said in 
the morning, that “ Macaulay’s History of St. Kilda ” was very 
well written, except some foppery about liberty and slavery. I 
mentioned to him that Macaulay told me, he was advised to 
leave out of his book the wonderful story that upon the 
approach of a stranger all the inhabitants catch cold; 1 but 
that it had been so well authenticated, he determined to retain 
it. Johnson. “Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely 
because people tell you they will not be believed, is meanness. 
Macaulay acted with more magnanimity.” 

We.talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how little 
difference there was in essential matters between ours and it. 
Johnson. “True, Sir] all denominations of Christians have 
really little difference in point of doctrine, though they may 
differ widely in external forms. There is a prodigious differ¬ 
ence between the external form of one of your Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland, and a church in Italy ] yet the doctrine 
taught is essentially the same.” 

1 mentioned the petition to Parliament for removing the 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. Johnson. "It was 
soon' thrown out. Sir, they talk of not making boys at the 
University subscribe to what they do not understand] but 

1 See ante, p. 345 of this volume. 
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they ought to consider, that our Universities were founded to 
bring up members for the Church of England, and we must not 
supply our enemies with arms from our arsenal. No, Sir, the 
meaning of subscribing is, not that they fully understand all 
the articles, but that they will adhere to the Church of 
England. Now take it in this way, and suppose that they 
should only subscribe their adherence to the Church of 
England, there would be still the same difficulty ; for sLill the 
young men would be subscribing to what they do not under¬ 
stand. For if you should ask them, what do you mean by the 
Church of England? Do you know in what it differs from 
the Presbyterian Church ? from the Romish Church ? from the 
Creek Church ? from the Coplick Church ? they could not 
tell you. So, Sir, it comes to the same thing.” Boswell. 
“But, would it not be sufficient to subscribe the Bible?” 
Johnson. “Why no, Sir j for all sects will subscribe the 
Bible; nay, the Mahometans will subscribe the Bible; for the 
Mahometans acknowledge Jesus Chuist, as well as Moses, 
but maintain that God sent Mahomet as a still greater prophet 
than either.” 

I mentioned the motion which had been made in the House 
of Commons, to abolish the fast of the 30th of January. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, I could have wished that it had been a. 
temporary act, perhaps, to have expired with the century. I 
am against abolishing it ; because that would be declaring it 
wrong to establish it; but I should have no objection to 
make an act, continuing it for another century, and then 
letting it expire.” 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill; “Because 
(said he) I would not have the people think that the validity 
of marriage depends on the will of man, or that the right of a 
King depends on the will of man. I should not have been 
against making the marriage of any of the royal family, 
without the approbation of King and Parliament, highly 
criminal.” 

In the morning we had talked of old families, and the 
respect due to them. Johnson. “Sir, you have a right to that 
kind of respect, and are arguing for yourself. I am for 
supporting the principle, and am disinterested in doing it, as I 
have no such right.” Boswell, “ Why, Sir, it is one more 
incitement to a man to do well." Johnson. “Yes, Sir, arid it 
is a matter of. opinion very necessary to keep society together. 
What is it but opinion, by which we have a respect for 
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authority, that prevents us, who are the rabble, from rising up 
and pulling down you who are gentlemen from your places, 
and saying, ‘ We will be gentlemen in our turn?' Now, Sir, 
that respect for authority is much more easily granted to a 
man whose father has had it, than to an upstart, and so Society 
is more easily supported.” Boswell. “ Perhaps, Sir, it might 
be done by the respect belonging to office, as among the 
Romans, where the dress, the toga, inspired leverence.” 
Johnson, “ Why, we know very little about the Romans. 
But, surelj’, it is much easier to respect a man who has always 
had respect, than to respect a man who we know was last year 
no better than ourselves, and will be no better next year. In 
republicks there is no respect for authority, but a fear of 
power.” Boswell. “ At present, Sir, I think riches seem to 
gain most respect.” Johnson. “No, Sir, riches do not gain 
hearty respect; they only procure external attention. A very 
rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his election in a 
borough; but, cateris paribus, a man of family will be pre¬ 
ferred. People will prefer a man for whose father their fathers 
have voted, though they should get no more money, or even 
less. That shows that the respect for family is not merely 
fanciful, but has an actual operation. If gentlemen of family 
would allow the rich upstarts to spend their money profusely, 
which they, are ready enough to do, and not vie with them in 
expence, the upstarts would soon be at an end, and the 
gentlemen would remain; but if the gentlemen will vie in 
expence with the upstarts, which is very foolish, they must be 
ruined.” ; 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend 
of mine in Scotland; observing, at the same time, that some 
people thought.it a very mean thing. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
it is making a very mean use of man’s powers. But to be a 
good mimick, requires great powers; great acuteness of observ¬ 
ation, great retention of what is observed, and great pliancy of 
organs to represent what is observed. I remember a lady of 

quality in this town, Lady-who was a wonderful 

mimick, and used to make me laugh immoderately. I have 
heard she is now gone mad.” Boswell. “ It is amazing how 
a mimick can not only give you the gestures and voice of a 
person whom he represents; but even what & person would 
say on any particular subject.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you 
are to consider that the manner and some particular phrases of 
a person do much to impress you with an idea of him, and you 
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are not sure that he would say what the mimick says in 
his character." Boswell. “I don’t think Foote a good 
mimick, Sir.” Johnson. “No, Sir, his imitations are not 
like. He gives you something different from himself, but not 
the character which he means to assume He goes out of 
himself, without going into other people. He cannot take off 
any person unless he is strongly marked, such as George 
Faulkner. He is like a painter who can draw the portrait of a 
man who has a wen upon his face, and who therefore is easily 
known. If a man hops upon one leg, Foote can hop upon 
one leg. But he has not that nice discrimination which your 
friend seems to possess. Foote is, however, very entertaining 
with a kind of conversation between wit and buffoonery.” 

On Monday, March 23 ,1 found him busy, preparing a fourth 
edition of his folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of his original 
amanuenses, was writing for him. I put him in mind of a 
meaning of the word side , which he had omitted, viz. relation¬ 
ship j as father’s side, mother’s side. He inserted it. I asked 
him if humiliating was a good word. He said, he had seen it 
frequently used, but he did not know it to be. legitimate 
English. He would not admit civilisation, but only civility. 
With great deference to him I thought civilisation , from to 
civilise, better in the sense opposed to barbarity than civility ; 
as it is better to have a distinct word for each sense, than one 
word with two senses, which civility is, in his way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chymical 
operation. I was entertained by observing how he contrived 
to send Mr Peyton on an errand, without seeming to degrade 
him, “ Mr. Peyton,—Mr. Pej ton, will you be so good as to 
take a walk to Temple-Bar? You will there see a chymist’s 
shop, at which you will be pleased to buy for me an ounce of 
oil of vitriol; not spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will 
cost three half-pence.” Peyton immediately went, and returned 
with it, and told him it cost but a penny. 

I then reminded him of the schoolmaster’s cause, and 
proposed to read to him the printed papers concerning it. 
“No, Sir, (said he,) I can read quicker than I can hear.” So 
he read them to himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to some 
young gentleman in the city. He told me that there was a 
very good History of Sweden, by Daline. Having at that time 
an intention of writing the history of that country, I asked Dr. 
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Johnson whether one might write a history of Sweden, without 
going thither, “ Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for common use." 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that Leibnitz 
had made some progress in a work, tracing all languages up to 
the Hebrew. “Why, Sir, (said he,) you would not imagine 
that the French jour, day, is derived from the Latin dies, and yet 
nothing is more certain; and the intermediate steps are very 
clear. From dies, comes diurnus. Diu is, by inaccurate ears, 
or inaccurate pronunciation, easily confounded with giu ; then 
the Italians form a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, 
and thence giurno, or, as they make it giorno : which is readily 
contracted into^/oKr, or jour." He observed that the Bohemian 
language was true Sclavonick. The Swede said, it had some 
similarity with the German. Johnson. “Why, Sir, to be sure, 
such parts of Sclavonia as confine with Germany, will borrow 
German words; and such parts as confine with Tartary will 
borrow Tartar words." 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that the 
Scotch Highlanders and the Irish understood each other. I 
told him that my Cousin Colonel Graham, of the Royal High¬ 
landers, whom I met at Drogheda, told me they did. Johnson. 
“ Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, why translate the 
New Testament into Erse, as was lately done at Edinburgh, 
when there is an Irish translation?" Boswell, “Although 
the Erse and Irish are both dialects of the same language, there 
may be a good deal of diversity between them, as between the 
different dialects in Italy.’’—The Swede went away, and Mr. 
Johnson continued his reading of the papers. _ I said, “I am 
afraid, Sir, it is troublesome.’’ “Why, Sir, (said he,) I do not 
take much delight in it; but I’ll go through it.” 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he and 
I first supped together. He gave me great hopes of my cause. 
“ Sir, (said he,) the government of a schoolmaster is somewhat 
of the nature of military government; that is to say, it must be 
arbitrary, it must be exercised by the will of one man, accord¬ 
ing to particular circumstances. You must shew some learning 
upon this occasion. You must shew, that the schoolmaster 
has a prescriptive right to beat; and that an action of assault 
and battery cannot be admitted against him unless there is 
some great excess, some barbarity. This man has maimed 
none of his boys. They are all left with the full exercise of 
their corporeal faculties. In our schools in England, many 
boys have been maimed; yet I never heard of an action against 
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a schoolmaster on that account. Puffendorf, I think, maintains 
the right of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars.” 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, with whom he had expressed a wish to be ac¬ 
quainted. He received him very courteously. 

Sir Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in England are 
chosen from views much inferiour to the office, being chosen 
from temporary political views. Johnson. “Why, Sir, in 
such a government as ours, no man is appointed to an office 
because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly in any other govern¬ 
ment ; because there are so many connections and dependencies 
to be studied. A despotick prince may choose a man to an 
office, merely because he is the fittest for it. The King of 
Prussia may do it.” Sir A. “I think, Sir, almost all great 
lawyers, such at least as have written upon law, have known 
only law, and nothing else.” Johnson. “ Why no, Sir; Judge 
Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon law; and yet he knew 
a great many other things, and has written upon other things. 
Selden, loo.” Sir A. “Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. 
But was not Lord Coke a mere lawyer?” Johnson. “Why, 
I am afraid he was; but he would have taken it very ill if you 
had told him so. He would have prosecuted you for scandal.” 
Boswell. "Lord Mansfield is not a mere lawyer.” Johnson. 
“ No, Sir, I never was in Lord Mansfield’s company; but Lord 
Mansfield was distinguished at the University. Lord Mansfield, 
when he first came to town, ‘ drank champagne with the wits,’ 
as Prior says. He was the friend of Pope.” Sir A. “ Barris¬ 
ters, I believe, are not so abusive now as they were formerly. 
I fancy they had less law long ago, and so were obliged to take 
to abuse, to fill up the time. Now they have such a number 
of precedents, they have no occasion for abuse.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, they had more law long ago than they nave now. 
As to precedents, to be sure they will increase in course of 
time; but the more precedents there are, the less occasion is 
there for law; that is to say, the less occasion' is there for 
investigating principles.” Sir A. “I have been correcting 
several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. I doubt, Sir, if 
any Scotchman ever attains to a perfect English pronunciation.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, few of them do, because they do not 
persevere after acquiring a certain degree of it. But, Sir, 
there can be no doubt that they may attain to a perfect English 
pronunciation, if they will. We find how near they come to it; 
and certainly, a man who conquers nineteen parts of the 
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Scottish accent, may conquer the twentieth. But, Sir, when a 
man. has got the better of nine tenths he grows weary, he 
relaxes his diligence, he finds he has corrected his accent so far 
as not to be disagreeable, and he no longer desires his friends 
to tell him when he is wrong ; nor does he choose to be told. 
Sir, when people watch me narrowly, and I do not wateh 
myself, they will find me out to be of a particular county. In 
the same manner, Dunning may be found out to be a Devon¬ 
shire man. So most Scotchmen may be found out. But, Sir, 
little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never catched 
Mallet in a Scotch accent; and yet Mallet, I suppose, was past 
five-and-twenty before he came to London." 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on this subject, 
having myself taken some pains to improve my pronunciation, 
by the aid of the late Mr. Love, of Drury-lane theatre, when 
he was a player at Edinburgh, and also of old Mr. Sheridan. 
Johnson said to me, “Sir, your pronunciation is not offensive.” 
With this concession I was pretty well satisfied; and let me 
give my countrymen of North-Britain an advice not to aim at 
absolute perfection in this respect; not to speak High English, 
as we are apt to call what is far removed from the Scotch, but 
which is by no means good English, and makes “ the fools who 
use it,” truly ridiculous. Good English is plain, easy, and 
smooth in the mouth of an unaffected English Gentleman. A 
studied, and factitious pronunciation, which requires perpetual 
attention, and imposes perpetual constraint, is exceedingly 
disgusting. A small intermixture of provincial peculiarities 
may, perhaps, have an agreeable effect, as the notes of different 
birds concur in the harmony of the grove, and please more 
than if they were all exactly alike I could name some gentle¬ 
men of Ireland, to whom a slight proportion of the accent 
and recitative of that country is an advantage. The same 
observation will apply to the gentlemen of Scotland. I do not 
mean that we should speak as broad as a certain prosperous 
member of Parliament from that country ; though it has been 
well observed, that “ it has been of no small use to him; as it 
rouses the attention of the House by its uncommonness; and 
is equal to tropes and figures in a good English speaker.” . I 
would give as an instance of what I mean to recommend to 
my countrymen, the pronunciation of the late Sir Gilbert 
Elliot; and may I presume to add that of the present Earl of 
Marcbmont, who told me, with great good humour, that, the 
master of a shop in London, where he was not known, said to 
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him, “I suppose, Sir, you are an American.” “Why so, 
Sir?” (said his Lordship.) “Because, Sir, (replied the shop¬ 
keeper,) you speak neither English nor Scotch, but some¬ 
thing different from both, which I conclude is the language 
of America.” 

Boswell. “ It may be of use, Sir, to have a Dictionary to 
ascertain the pronunciation.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, my 
Dictionary shows you the accent of words, if you can but 
remember them.” Boswell. “But, Sir, we want marks to 
ascertain the pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I 
believe, has finished such a work.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
consider how much easier it is to learn a language by the ear, 
than by any marks. Sheridan’s Dictionary may do very well; 
but you cannot always carry it about with you: and, when you 
want the word, you have not the Dictionary. It is like a man 
who has a sword that will not draw. It is an admirable sword, 
to be sure: but while your enemy is cutting your throat, you 
are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, what entitles Sheridan to 
fix the pronunciation of English ? He has, in the first place, 
the disadvantage of being an Irishman : and if he says he will 
fix it after the example of the best company, why they differ 
among themselves. I remember an instance: when I published 
the Plan for my Dictionary, Lord Chesterfield told me that the 
word great should be pronounced so as to rhyme to state and 
Sir William Yonge sent me word that it should be pronounced 
so as to rhyme to seat, and that none but an Irishman would 
pronounce it grait. Now here were two men of the highest 
rank, the one, the best speaker in the House of Lords, the 
other, the best speaker in the House of Commons, differing 
entirely.” 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very good 
humour, I ventured to lead him to the subject of our situation 
in a future state, having much curiosity to know his notions 
on that point. Johnson. “Why, Sir, the happiness of an 
unembodied spirit will consist in a consciousness of the 
favour of God, in the contemplation of truth, and in the 
possession of felicitating ideas.” Boswell. “But, Sir, is 
there any harm in our forming to ourselves conjectures as to 
the particulars of our happiness, though the scripture has said 
but very little on the subject ? * We know not what we shall 
be.’” Johnson. “Sir, there is no harm. What philosophy 
suggests to us on this topick is probable: what scripture 
tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More has carried it as far'as 
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philosophy can. You may buy both his theological and 
philosophical works in two volumes folio, for about eight 
shillings.” Boswell. “ One of the most pleasing thoughts 
is, that we shall see our friends again.” 1 Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir; but you must consider, that when we are become purely 
rational, many of our friendships will be cut off. Many friend¬ 
ships are formed by a community of sensual pleasures: all 
these will be cut off. We form many friendships with bad men, 
because they have agreeable qualities, and they can be useful 
to us; but, after death, they can no longer be of use to us. 
We form many friendships by mistake, imagining people to be 
different from what they really are. After death, we shall see 
every one in a true light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting 
our relations: but then all relationship is dissolved: and we 
shall have no regard for one person more than another, but for 
their real value. However, we shall either have the satisfaction 
of meeting our friends, or be satisfied without meeting them." 
Boswell. “Yet, Sir, we see in scripture, that Dives still 
retained an anxious concern about his brethren.” Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage to be metaphor¬ 
ical, or hold with many divines, and all the Purgatorians, that 
departed souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection 
of which they are capable.” Boswell. “ I think, Sir, that is 
a very rational supposition.” Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir; but 
we do not know it is a true one. There is no harm in believing 
it: but you must not compel others to make it an article of 
faith ; for it is not revealed.” Boswell. “ Do you think, Sir, 
it is wrong in a man who holds the doctrine of Purgatory, to 
pray for the souls of his deceased friends?" Johnson. “Why 
no, Sir.” Boswell. “I have been told, that in the Liturgy 
of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form of 
prayer for the dead.” Johnson. “Sir, it is not in the Liturgy 
which Laud framed for the Episcopal Church of Scotland: if 
there is a Liturgy older than that, I should be glad io see it," 
Boswell. “ As to our employment in a future state, the 
sacred writings say little. The Revelation, however, of St. 
John gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions musick.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, ideas must be given you by means of 
something which you know : and as to musick there are some 
philosophers and divines who- have maintained that we shall 
not be spiritualized to such a degree, but that something of 

1 [Bishop Hall, io his Epistle, “ discoursing of the different degrees of heavenly glory, 
and of our mutual knowledge of each other above," (Deo. iii, a 6,) holds the affirmative 
on both these questions.—M.] 
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matter very much refined, will remain. Tn that case, musick 
may make a part of our future felicity.” 

Boswell, “ I do not know whether there arc any well- 
attested stories of the appearance of ghosts. You know there 
is a famous story of the appearance of Mrs. Veal, pi efixed to 
1 Drelincourt on Death.’” Johnson. “I believe, Sir, that is 
given up. I believe the woman declared upon her death-bed 
that it was a lie.” 1 Boswell “This objection is made against 
the truth of ghosts appearing : that if they are in a state of 
happiness, it would be a punishment to them to return to this 
world; and if they are in a state of misery, it would be giving 
them a respite.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, as the happiness or 
misery of embodied spirits does not depend upon place, but is 
intellectual, we cannot say that they are less happy or less 
miserable bv appearing upon earth.” 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. Williams’s 
room, and drank tea. I mentioned that we were to have the 
remains of Mr. Gray, in prose and verse, published by Mr. 
Mason. Johnson. “I think we have had enough of Gray. 
I see they have published a splendid edition of Akenside’s 
works. One bad ode. may be suffered ; but a number of them 
together makes one sick.” Boswell. “ Akenside’s distinguished 
poem is his ' Pleasures of Imagination: ’ but for my part, I 
never could admire it so much as most people do.” Johnson. 
“Sir, I could not read it through.” Boswell. “I have read 
it through : but I did not find any great power in it.” 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whose trial Sir John Pringle 
had given me to read. Johnson. “Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I 
think, an ironmonger at Wolverhampton ; and he had a mind 
to make himself famous, by being the founder of a new sect, 
which he wished much should be called Elwallians. He held, 
that every thing in the Old Testament that was not typical, was 
to be of perpetual observance: and so he wore a ribband in 
the plaits of his coat, and he also wore a beard. I remember 
I had the honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal.. There 
was one Barter, a miller, who wrote against him; and you had 
the controversy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter, To 
try to make himself distinguished he wrote a letter to King 
George the Second, challenging him to dispute with him, in 
which he said, * George, if you be afraid to come by yourself, 
to dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a thousand of 

1 [This fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Defoe, and was added to. die 
second edition of the English translation of Drelmcourt’s work, (which was originally 
written in French,) to make it sell. The first edition had it not. —M.J 
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your black -guards with you ; and if you should still be afraid, 
you may bring a thousand of your reaf-guards.’ The letter had 
something of the impudence of Junius to our present King. 
But the men of Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as 
the Common-Council of London] so Mr. Elwal failed in his 
scheme of making himself a man of great consequence.” 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dined at General Paoli’s. 
A question was started whether the state of marriage was 
natural to man. Johnson. “ Sir, it is so far from being natural 
for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, that we 
find all the motives which they have for remaining in that 
connection, and the restraints which civilized society imposes 
to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them 
together.” The General said, that in a state of nature a man 
and woman uniting together, would form a strong and constant 
affection, by the mutual pleasure each would receive; and that 
the same causes of dissention would not arise between them, 
as occur between husband and wife in a civilized state 
Johnson. “Sir, they would have dissentions enough though 
of another kind. One would choose to go a hunting in this 
wood, the other in that; one would choose to go a fishing in 
this lake, the other in that; or, perhaps, one would choose to 
go a hunting, when the other would choose to go a fishing; 
and' so they would part. Besides, Sir, a savage man and a 
savage woman meet by chance; and when the man sees 
another woman that pleases him better, he will leave the first.” 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty 
independent of utility. The General maintained there was 
not. Dr. Johnson maintained that there was; and he instanced 
a coffee cup which he held in his hand, the painting of which 
was of no real use, as the cup could hold the coffee equally 
well if plainyet the painting was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conversation. 
The General said, that all barbarous nations swore from a 
certain violence of temper, that could not be confined to earth, 
but was always reaching at the powers above. He said, loo, 
that there was greater variety of swearing, in proportion as 
there was a greater variety of religious ceremonies. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in Conduit- 
street and drank tea, previous to our going to the Pantheon,- 
which neither of us had seen before, 

He said, “ Goldsmith’s Life of Parnell is poor; not that it is 
poorly written, but that he had poor materials; for nobody can 
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write the life of a man, but those who have eat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him.” 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming too 
much, I would request him to tell me all the little circumstances 
of his life; what schools he attended, when he came to Oxford, 
when he came to London, &c. &c. He did not disapprove ot 
my curiosity as to these particulars; but said, “ They’ll come 
out by degrees, as we talk together.” 

He censured Ruffhead’s Life of Pope; and said, "he knew 
nothing of Pope, and nothing of poetry.” He praised Dr. 
Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope; hut said, “he supposed we 
should have no more of it, as the authour had not been able to 
persuade the world to think of Pope as he did.” Boswell. 
“Why, Sir, should that prevent him from continuing his work? 
He is an ingenious Counsel, who has made the most of his 
cause: he is not obliged to gain it.” Johnson, “ But, Sir, 
there is a difference when the cause is of a man’s own making." 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johnson. “If I 
were a man of a great estate, I would drive all the rascals 
whom I did not like out of the county, at an election.” 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should-be employed 
in hospitality. Johnson. “You are to consider that ancient 
hospitality, of which we hear so much, was in an uncommercial 
country, when men being idle, were glad to be entertained 
at rich men’s tables. But in a commercial country, a busy 
country, time becomes precious, and therefore hospitality is 
not so much valued. No doubt there is still room for a certain 
degree of it; and a man has a satisfaction in seeing his friends 
eating and drinking around him. But promiscuous hospitality 
is not the way to gain real influence. You must help some 
people at table before others ; you must ask some people how 
they like their wine oftener than others. You therefore offend 
more people than you please. You are like the French states¬ 
man, who said, when granted a favour, ‘J’ai fait dix mkontents 
et un ingrat,' Besides, Sir, being entertained ever so well at a 
man’s table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. No, Sir, 
the way to make sure of power and influence is, by lending 
money confidentially to your neighbours at a small interest, or 
perhaps at no interest at all, and having their bonds in your 
possession.” Boswell, “May not a man, Sir, employ his 
riches to advantage, in educating young men of merit?” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, if they fall in your way; but if it be 
understood that you patronize young men of merit, you will be 
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hnrassed with solicitations. You will have numbers forced 
upon you, who have no merit j some will force them upon you 
from mistaken partiality; and some from downright interested 
motives, without scruple ; and you will be disgraced.” 

“ Were I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds or trees 
that will grow in the open air, A green-house is childish. I 
would introduce foreign animals into the country; for instance, 
the reindeer.” 1 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. Johnson. 
“ Bayes, in ' The Rehearsal,’ is a mighty silly character. If it 
was intended to be like a particular man, it could only be 
diverting while that man was remembered. But I question 
whether it was meant for Dryden, as has been reported ,• for 
we know some of the passages said to be ridiculed, were written 
since the Rehearsal; at least a passage mentioned in the 
Preface 2 is of a later date.” I maintained that it had merit as 
a general satire on the self-importance of dramatick authours. 
But even in this light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it did 
not strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which he said, the “ coup 
d’ceil was the finest thing he had ever seen.” The truth is, 
Ranelagh is of a more beautiful form; more of it, or rather 
indeed the whole rotunda, appears at once, and it is better 
lighted. However, as Johnson observed, we saw the Pantheon 
in time of mourning, when there was a dull uniformity j whereas 
we had seen Ranelagh, when the view was enlivened with a 
gay profusion of colours. Mrs. Bosville, of Gunthwait, in 
Yorkshire, joined us, and- entered into conversation with us. 
Johnson said to me afterwards, “ Sir, this is a mighty intelligent 
lady.” 

I said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure in 
seeing this place. Johnson. “ But, Sir, there is half a guinea’s 
worth of inferiority to other people in not having seen it.” 
Boswell. “ I doubt, Sir, whether there are many happy people 
here.” Johnson. ’* Yes, Sir, there are many happy people 


l This project has since been realised. Sir Henry Liddel, who made a, spirited tour 
into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to his estate in Northumberland, where they bred: 
but the race has unfortunately perished; • , , t .. _ _ T , 

8 [There is no preface to “The Rehearsal," u originally published. Dr-Johnson 
seems to have meant the Address to the Reader with a Key subjoined to it which have 
been prefixed to the modem editions of that play. He did not know, it appears, .that 
several additions were made to 11 The Rehearsal * after the first edition. Tiie ridicule on 
the passages here alluded to is found among those additions. They therefore furnish no 
ground for the doubts here suggested. Unquestionably Bayes was meant to he the repre* 
sentative of Dryden, whose familiar phrases m his ordinary conversation are frequently 
introduced in this piece.— 1 ‘ 
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here. There are many people here who are watching hundreds, 
and who think hundreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, I presented him to 
Dr. Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the 
Pantheon would encourage luxury. “ Sir, (said Johnson,) lam 
a great friend to publick amusements; for they keep people 
from vice. You now (addressing himself to me,) would have 
been with a wench, had you not been here.—0 ! I forgot you 
were married.” 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and 
destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. ‘‘Sir, that is all 
visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under one 
form of Government rather than another. It is of no moment 
to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger of the abuse 
of power is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is 
prevented from passing his life as he pleases?” Sir Adam. 
“But, Sir, in the British constitution it is surely of importance 
to keep up a spirit in the people, so as to preserve a balance 
against the crown.” Johnson. “ Sir, I perceive you are a vile 
Whig.—Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the 
crown ? The crown has not power enough. When I say that 
all governments are alike, I consider that in no government 
power can be abused long. Mankind will not bcaT it. If a 
sovereign oppresses his people to a great degree, they will rise 
and cut off his head. There is a remedy in human nature 
against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every form of 
government. Had not the people of France thought them¬ 
selves honoured in sharing in the brilliant actions of 
Louis XIV. they would not have endured him ; and we may 
say the same of the King of Prussia’s people.” Sir Adam 
introduced the ancient Greeks and Romans. Johnson. “Sir, 
the mass of both of them were barbarians. The mass of every 
people must be barbarous where there is no printing, and 
consequently knowledge is not generally diffused. Knowledge 
is diffused among our people by the news-papers.” Sir Adam 
mentioned the orators, poets and artists of Greece. Johnson. 
“ Sir, I am talking of the mass of the people. We see even 
what the boasted Athenians were. The little' effect which 
Demosthenes’s orations had upon them, shews that they were 
barbarians." 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topicks; for he suggested a 
doubt of the propriety of Bishops having seats in the House 
of Lords. Johnson. “How so, Sir? Who is more proper 
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for having the dignity of a peer, than a bishop, provided a 
Bishop be what he ought to be; and if improper Bishops be 
made, that is not the fault of the Bishops, but of those who 
make them,” 

On Sunday, April 5 . after attending divine service at St. 
Paul’s church, I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of his 
acquaintance, a native of Scotland, he said, “ He has a great 
deal of good about him; but he is also very defective in some 
respects. His inner part is good, but his outer part is mighty 
awkward. You in Scotland do not attain that nice critical skill 
in languages, which we get in our schools in England. I would 
not put a boy to him, whom 1 intended for a man of learning. 
But for the sons of citizens, who are to learn a little, get good 
morals, and then go to trade, he may do very well.” 

I mentioned a cause in which I had appeared as counsel at the 
bar of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where 
a Probationer, (as one licensed to preach, but not yet ordained, 
is called,) was opposed in his application to be inducted, 
because it was alledged that he had been guilty of fornication 
five years before. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, if he has repented, it 
is not a sufficient objection. A man who is good enough to 
go to heaven, is good enough to be a clergyman.” This was a 
humane and liberal sentiment. But the character of a clergy¬ 
man is more sacred than that of an ordinary Christian. As he 
is to instruct with authority, he should be regarded with 
reverence, as one upon whom divine truth has had the effect to 
set him above such transgressions, as men, less exalted by 
spiritual habits and yet upon the whole not to be excluded from 
heaven, have been betrayed into by the predominance of 
passion. That clergymen may be considered as sinners in 
general, as all men are, cannot be denied; but this reflection 
will not counteract their good precepts so much, as the 
absolute knowledge of their having been guilty of certain 
specific immoral acts. I told him, that by the rules of the 
Church of Scotland, in their “ Book of Discipline,” if a scandal 
as it is called, is not prosecuted for five years, it cannot after¬ 
wards be proceeded upon, “unless it be of a heinous nature, or 
again become flagrant j ” and that hence a question arose, 
whether fornication was a sin of a heinous nature; and that I 
had maintained, that it did not deserve that epithet, in as much 
as it was not one of those sins which argue very great depravity 
of, heart: in short, was not, in the general acceptation of man¬ 
kind, a heinous sin. Johnson. " No, Sir, it is riot a heinous 
1—p 1 
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sin. A heinous sin is that for which a man is punished with 
death or banishment.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, after I had 
argued that it was not a heinous sin, an old clergyman rose 
up, and repeating the text of scripture denouncing judgment 
against whoremongers, asked, whether, considering this, there 
could be any doubt of fornication being a heinous sin.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, observe the word whoremonger. Every 
sin, if persisted in, will become heinous. Whoremonger is a 
dealer in whores, as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But as you 
don’t call a man an ironmonger for buying and selling a pen¬ 
knife ; so you don’t call a man a whoremonger for getting one 
wench with child.” 1 

I spoke of the inequality of the livings of the clergy in 
England, and the scanty provisions of some of the Curates. 
Johnson. “Why yes, Sir; but it cannot be helped. You 
must consider, that the revenues of the clergy are not at the 
disposal of the state, like the pay of the army. Different men 
have founded different churches; and some are better endowed, 
some worse. The state cannot interfere and make an equal 
division of what has been particularly appropriated. Now when 
a clergyman has but a small living, or even two small livings, he 
can afford very little to the Curate.” 

He said, he went more frequently to church when there 
were prayers only, than when there was also a sermon, as the 
people required more an example for the one than the other; 
it being much easier for them to hear a sermon, than to fix 
their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald’s, where was a young officer in the regimentals of 
the Scots Royal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, and 
precision so uncommon, that he attracted particular attention. 
He proved , to be the Honourable Thomas Erskine, youngest 
brother to the Earl of Buchan, who has since risen into such 
brilliant reputation at the bar in Westminster-hall., 

■ Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, “he was a 
blockhead; ” and upon my expressing my astonishment at so 
strange an assertion, he said, “ What I mean by his being a 
blockhead is, that he was a barren rascal.” Boswell. “ Will 
you not allow, Sir, that he draws very natural pictures of human 
life?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, it is of very low life, Richardson 
used to say, that had he not known who Fielding was, he should 

1 It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson meant to give any countenance to 
licentiousness, though in the character of an Advocate he made a just and subtle 
distinction between occasional and habitual transgression* 
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have believed he was an ostler. Sir, there is more knowledge 
of the heart in one letter of Richardson’s, than in all ‘Tom 
Jones.’ 1 I, indeed, never read 1 Joseph Andrews.’ ” Er.sk.ine. 
“ Surely, Sir, Richardson is very tedious.” Johnson. “ Why, 
Sir, if you were to read Richardson for the story, your 
impatience would be so much fretted that you would hang 
yourself. But you must read him for the sentiment, and con¬ 
sider the story as only giving occasion to the sentiment.”—I 
have already given my opinion of Fielding; but I cannot 
refiain from repeating here my wonder at Johnson’s excessive 
and unaccountable depreciation of one of the best writers that 
England has produced. “Tom Jones’’ has stood the test of 
publick opinion with such success, as to have established its 
great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, and the manners, 
and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave no doubt of its 
having an animated truth of execution throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published under the title of Coriat 
Junior, and written by Mr. Paterson, 2 was mentioned. John¬ 
son said, this book was in imitation of Steme, 8 and not of 
Coriat, whose name Paterson had chosen as a whimsical one. 
“ Tom Coriat, (said he,) was a humourist about the court of 
James the First. He had a mixture of learning, of wit, and of 
buffoonery. He first travelled through Europe, and published 
his travels, tie afterwards travelled on foot through Asia, and 
had made many remarks ; but he died at Mandoa and his 
remarks were lost.” 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with severity. 
Johnson. “ Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggravate the matter. 
It is not roguery to play with a man who is ignorant of the 
game, while you are master of it, and so win his money; for 
he thinks he can play better than you, as you think jmu 
can play better than he; and the superiour skill carries it.” 
Erskine. “ He is a fool, but you are not a rogue.” Johnson. 
“ That’s much about the truth, Sir. It must be considered, 
that a man who only does what every one of the society ‘to 
which he belongs would do, is not a dishonest man, In the 
republick of Sparta, it was agreed, that stealing was not dis- 

11 Johnson's Severity against Fielding did not arise from any viciousness in his style* hut 
from his loose life, and the profligacy of almost all his male characters. Who would 
venture to read one of his novels aloud to modest wooden ? His novels are male 
amusements, and very amusing they certainly are,—Fielding's conversation was coarse, 
and so tinctured with the rank weeds of th* Garden, that it would now he thought only 
fit for a brothel.— Gurney,} ' 

2 Mr. Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledge of books. 

3 Mr. Paterson, in a pamphlet, produced some evidence to shew that his work was 

written before Sterne’s "Sentimental Journey" appeared. ■ , 
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honourable, if not discovered. I do not commend a society 
where there is an agreement that what would not otherwise be 
fair, shall be fair; but I maintain, that an individual of any 
society, who practises what is allowed, is not a dishonest 
man.” Boswell, “So then, Sir, you do not think ill of a man 
who wins perhaps forty thousand pounds in a winter?” 
Johnson. “Sir, I do not call a gamester a dishonest man; 
bull call him an unsocial man, an unprofitable man. Gaming 
is a mode of transferring property without producing any 
intermediate good. Trade gives employment to numbers, and 
so produces intermediate good.” 

Mr. Erskine told us, that when he was in the island of 
Minorca, he not only read prayers, but preached two sermons 
to the regiment. He seemed to object to the passage in 
scripture, where we are told that the angel of the Lord smote 
in one night forty thousand Assyrians. 1 “ Sir, (said Johnson,) 
you should recollect that there was a supernatural interposition ; 
they were destroyed by pestilence. You are not to suppose 
that the angel of the Lord went about and stabbed each of 
them with a dagger, or knocked them on the head, man by 
man.” 

After Mr. Erskine was gone, a discussion took place, whether 
the present Earl of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did right to 
refuse to go Secretary of the Embassy to Spain, when Sir 
James Gray, a man of.inferiour rank, went Ambassadour. Dr. 
Johnson said, that perhaps in point of interest he did wrong; 
but in point of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander insisted 
that he was wrong; and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an 
advantageous thing for him. “Why, Sir, (said Johnson), Mr. 
Pitt might think it an advantageous thing for him to make him 
a vintner, and get him all the Portugal trade: but he would 
have demeaned himself strangely had he accepted.of such a 
situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferiour was 
Ambassadour, he would have been a traitor to his rank and 
family.” 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted between 
near relations in London, “ Sir, (said Johnson,) in a 1 country 
so commercial as ours, where every man can do for himself, 
there is not so much occasion for that attachment. No man is 
thought the worse of here, whose brother was hanged, In ' 
uncommercial countries, many of the branches of a family must 

1 [One hundred' and eighty-five thousand. See Isaiah xxxvii 36. and 2 Kings xix. 35. 

—M.] . 
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depend on the stock; so, in order to make the head of the 
family take care of them, they are represented as connected 
with his reputation, that, self-love being interested, he may 
exert himself to promote their interest. You have first large 
circles, or clans; as commerce increases, the connection is 
confined to families ; by degrees, that too goes off, as having 
become unnecessary, and there being few opportunities of 
intercourse. One brother is a merchant in the city, and 
another is an officer in the guards; how little intercourse can 
these two have ! ” 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system. Sir Alexander 
opposed it, and talked of the pleasure of seeing all men free 
and independent. Johnson. “I agree with Mr. Boswell, 
that there must be a high satisfaction in being a feudal Lord; 
but we are to consider that we ought not to wish to have a 
number of men unhappy for the satisfaction of one.”—I 
maintained that numbers, namely, the vassals or followers, 
were not unhappy; for that there was a reciprocal satisfaction 
between the Lord and them; he being kind in his authority 
over them ; they being respectful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9 ,1 called on him to beg he would go 
and dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not tu 
dine at all this day, I know not for what reason; and I was 
so unwilling to be deprived of his company, that I was content 
to submit to suffer a want, which was at first somewhat painful, 
but he soon made me forget it ; and a man is always pleased 
with himself, when he finds his intellectual inclinations pre¬ 
dominate. 

He observed, that to reason philosophically on the nature of 
prayer, was very unprofitable, 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, who was an 
honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen a 
ghost; old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John’s Gate. 
He said, Mr. Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be 
in great horrour whenever it was mentioned. Boswell. 
“Pray, Sir, what did he say was the appearance?” Johnson. 

“ Why, Sir, something of a shadowy being.” 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly 
meant. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, they properly mean those who 
make use of the aid of evil spirits.” Boswell. “ Thera is no 
doubt, Sir, a general report and belief of their haying existed” 
Johnson. “You have not only the general report and belief, 
but you have many voluntary solemn confessions.” He did 
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not affirm anything positively upon a subject which it is the 
fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter of absurd credulity. 
He only seemed willing, as a candid enquirer after truth, how¬ 
ever strange and inexplicable, to shew that he understood what 
might be urged for it. 1 

On Friday, April io, I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe’s, where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnson said they 
were as ancient as the siege of Thebes, which he proved by a 
passage in one of the tragedies of Euripides. 2 

I started the question, whether duelling was consistent with 
moral duty. The brave old General fired at this, and said, 
with a lofty air, “ Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his 
honour.” Goldsmith, (turning to me,) “ I ask you first, Sir, 
what would you do if you were affronted ? ” I answered, I 
should think it necessary to fight. “Why then, (replied 
Goldsmith,) that solves the question." Johnson. “No, Sir, 
it does not solve the question. It does not follow, that what a 
man would do is therefore right,” I said, 1 wished to have it 
settled, whether duelling was contrary to the laws of Christianity. 
Johnson immediately entered on the subject, and treated it in 
a masterly manner ; and so far as I have been able to recollect, 
his thoughts were these: “Sir, as men become in a high degree 
refined, various causes of offence arise; which are considered 
to be of such importance, that life must be staked to atone for 
them, though in reality they are not so. A body that has 
received a very fine polish may be easily hurt. Before men 
arrive at this artificial refinement, if one tells his neighbour— 
he lies, his neighbour tells him—he lies; if one gives his 
neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a blow : but in a 
state of highly polished society, an affront is held to be a 
serious injury. It must, therefore, be resented, or rather a 
duel must be fought upon it; as men have agreed to banish 
from their society one who puts up with an affront without 
fighting a duel. Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in 
self-defence. He; then, who fights a duel, does not fight from 
passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; to avert 
the stigma of the world, anti to prevent himself from being 

1 Sea this curious question treated by him with most acuta ability, 41 Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides," 3rd edit. p. 33 (A.ug. t6j. 

2 [The passage to which Johnson alluded, is to be found (as I conjecture) in the 
PHJENI5S.fi, 1 .1 iao. ' 

Kal rrpura woayye, k. t. A. 

!0 tt} 9 Kvyayav JJap&tpoiraiof e/tyovos, 

EHISHM* 6&V OIK K10 rtf ip ftfoy paten, —J. Cos well.] 
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driven out of society. I could wish there was not that super¬ 
fluity of refinement; but while such notions prevail, no doubt 
a man may lawfully fight a duel.” 

Let it be remembered, that this justification is applicable 
only to the person who receives an affront. All mankind must 
condemn the aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, I 
think only fifteen, serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he 
was sitting in a company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. 
The Prince took up a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some 
of it fly in Oglethorpe's face. Here was a nice dilemma. To 
have challenged him instantly, might have fixed a quarrelsome 
character upon the young soldier : to have taken no notice of 
it, might have been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, 
therefore, keeping his eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the 
time, as if he took what his Highness had done in jest, said 
“ Mon Prince ,—” (1 forget the French words he used, the 
purport however was,) “ That’s a good joke: but we do it 
much better in England ; ” and threw a whole glass of wine in 
the Prince’s face. An old General who sat by, said, “ II a bien 
fait, mon Prince, vous I'avez commend: ” and thus all ended in 
good humour. 

Dr. Johnson said, “ Pray, General, give us an account of the 
siege of Belgrade.” Upon which the General, pouring a little 
wine upon the table, described every thing with a wet finger; 
“ Here we were, here were the Turks,” &c. &c. Johnson 
listened with the closest attention. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree in a 
capital point can live in friendship together. Johnson said 
they might. Goldsmith said they could not, as they had not 
the idem velle atgue idem nolle —the same likings and the same 
aversions. ■ Johnson. “ Why, Sir, you must shun the subject 
as to which you disagree. For instance, I can live very well 
with Burke: I love his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, 
and affluence of conversation; but I would not talk to him 
of the Rockingham party." Goldsmith. “But, Sir, when 
people live together who have something as to which they 
disagree, and which they want to shun, they will be in the 
situation, mentioned in the story of Bluebeard: ‘You. may 
look into all the chambers but one.’ But we should have the 
greatest inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of that 
subject,” Johnson, (with a loud voice) “ Sir, X am not saying 
that you could live in friendship with a man from whom you 
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dififei as to some point I am only saying that I could do it 
You put me in mind of Sappho m Chid ” 1 

Goldsmith told us, that he was now busy m willing a 
Natuial Histoiy , and, that he might have full leisuit foi it, he 
had taken lodgings, at a fatmer’s house, neai to the six mile¬ 
stone, on the Edgewaie-road, and had carried do a u his books 
in two letuined postchaises He said, he believed the faimei’s 
family thought him an odd charactei, similar to thnt m which 
the Spedatot appealed to his landlady and her children he 
was The Gentleman Mi Mickle, the tianslator of “The 
Lusud, 1 and 1 , went to visit him at tins place a few days 
afterwards He was not at home, but having a cunosity to 
see his apaitment, we went in, and found cunous sciaps of 
descriptions of animals, scrawled upon the wall with a black 
lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being intioduced, Johnson lepeated 
what he had told me of a friend of his, an honest man, and a 
man of sense, having asseited to him, that he had seen an 
appailtion Goldsmith told us, he was assured by his hiothei, 
the R-veiend Mr Goldsmith, that he also had seen one. 
General Oglethoipe told us, that Prendeigast, an officer m the 
Duke of M^rlboiough’s aimy, had mentioned to many of his 
fi lends, that he should die on a paiticulai day ; that upon that 
day a battle took place with the french , that after it was ovei, 
and Prendergast was still alive, his bi other officeis, while they 
were yet in the field, jestingly asked him, where was his 

1 [Mi, Boswells note here being rathta shoit, as taken at the tune, (with a view 
peihaps to future revision,) Johnsons remaik is obscure, and requtics to be a little 
opined. Wk it he s ud, pi jbably w u>, “ You seem to think 111 it two futudt, to lne well 
together, must he mapeifi-cth irm my with each other, that each should be to the other, 
what S tppho boasts she was to hei lover, and uniformly agree m every particular but 
this xs by no means necessary,' St, c Hie woids of Sappho alluded to, oic — ff ommque 
a j>a> it jtlaubam Ovid Lpist Sapp adPhoonera,! 51—M] 
fi should rather conjecture that the pas&ige which Johnson hod in view was the 
following, 1 4s 

" Si, nisi quse facie potent te dign 1 videri 

Nulla future, tun est, nulla future tua est." 

Hib reasoning and its illustration 1 take to be this If you are detumined to associate 
with no one whose sentiments do not universally coincide with youi own, you will by such 
a lesolution cm lude yourself from ail society, foi no two men can be f mnd who, on all 
points, mvanably think alike So Sappho in Ovid tells Ph ion, that if he will not unite 
himself to any one who is not a complete resemblance of hmi9clf, it will be impossible for 
him to form any union at all 

Ihe lines which I have quoted are thus expanded in Pope Paraphrase, which, to 
say the truth, I suspect was at this moment more in Johnson's recollection thm the 
original, 

** If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign 
But such as ment, such as equal (Line, 

By none, alas, by none, thou canst be mov’d, 

Ph ion alone by Pbaon must be lov’d ” 


*~J 
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prophecy now. Frendergast gravely answered, “I shall die, 
notwithstanding what you see.” Soon afterwards, there came 
a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a cessation 
of arms had not reached, and he was killed upon the spot. 
Colonel Cecil, who took possession of his effects, found in his 
pocket-book the following solemn entry : 

[Here the date.] “Dreamt—or- 1 Sir John Friend 

meets me: ” (here the very day on which he was killed was 
mentioned.) Prendeigast had been connected with Sir John 
Friend, who was executed for high treason. General Oglethorpe 
said, he was with Colonel Cecil, when Pope came and enquired 
into the truth of this story, which made a great noise at the 
time, and was then confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April 11, he appointed me to come to him in 
the evening, when lie should be at leisure to give me some 
assistance for the defence of Hastie, the schoolmaster of 
Campbelltown, for whom I was to appear in the House of 
Lords. When I came, I found him unwilling to exert himself. 
I pressed him to write down his thoughts upon the subject. He 
said, " There’s no occasion for my writing. I’ll talk to you.” 
He was, however, at last prevailed on to dictate to me, while I 
wrote as follows: 

“The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel 
correction. Correction, in itself, is not cruel; children, being 
not reasonable, can be governed only by fear. To impress 
this fear, is therefore one of the first duties of those who have 
the care of children. It is the duty of a parent; and has never 
been thought inconsistent with parental tenderness. It is the 
duty of a master, who is in his highest exaltation when he is 
loco parentis. Yet, as good things become evil by excess, cor¬ 
rection, by being immoderate, may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate ? When it is more frequent or more 
severe than is required admonendum et docendum, for reformation 
and instruction. No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes 
necessary; for the greatest cruelty would be, to desist, and 
leave the scholar too careless for instruction, and too much 
hardened for reproof. Locke, in his treatise of Education, 
mentions a mother, with applause, who whipped an infant eight 
times before she had subdued it; for had she stopped at the 
seventh act of correction, her daughter, says he, would have 

1 Hero was a blank, which may bo filled up thus 2—“ was told by an ajtfariifaM; ” — 
the writer being probably uncertain whether ne was asleep or awake, when his mind was 
impressed with the solemn presentiment with which die fact afterwards happened so 
wonderfully to correspond. 

I—*P* 
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been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in young minds, are 
very different: as different must be the degrees of persevering 
severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected till he is 
subdued. The discipline of a school is military. There must 
be either unbounded licence or absolute authority. The master, 
who punishes, not only consults the future happiness of him who 
is the immediate subject of correction, but he propagates 
obedience through the whole school; and establishes regularity 
by exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of a single boy 
would make his future endeavours of reformation or instruction 
totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be vic¬ 
torious. Yet, it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a 
sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at all common punish¬ 
ment, and bids defiance to all common degrees of pain. 
Correction must be proportionate to occasions. The flexible 
will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the refractory must 
be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees of scholastick, 
as of military punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. It 
must be enforced till it overpowers temptation; till stubborn¬ 
ness becomes flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and 
reason have, indeed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties. 
The schoolmaster inflicts no capital punishments; nor enforces 
his edicts by either death or mutilation. The civil law has 
wisely determined, that a master who strikes at a scholar's eye 
shall be considered as criminal. But punishments, however 
severe, that produce no lasting evil, may be just and reasonable, 
because they may be necessary. Such have been the punish¬ 
ments used by the respondent. No scholar has gone from 
him either blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular, and he punished 
them: they were obstinate, and he enforced his punishment. 
But however provoked, he never exceeded the limits of moder¬ 
ation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain : and how 
much of that was required, no man is so little able to determine 
as those who have determined against him:—the parents of the 
offenders.—It has been said, that he, used unprecedented and 
improper instruments of correction. Of this, accusation the 
meaning is not very easy to be found. No instrument of cor¬ 
rection is more proper than another, but as it is better adapted 
to produce present pain without lasting mischief. Whatever 
were his instruments, no lasting mischief has ensued; and 
therefore, however, unusual, in hands so cautious they were 
proper.—It has been objected, that the respondent admits the 
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charge of cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute it. Let 
it be considered, that his scholars are either dispersed at large in 
the world, or continue to inhabit the place in which they were 
bred. Those who are dispersed cannot be found ; those who 
remain are the sons of his prosecutors, and are not likely to 
support a man to whom their fathers are enemies. If it be 
supposed that the enmity of their fathers proves the justness 
of the charge, it must be considered how often experience 
shews us, that men who are angry on one ground will accuse 
on another; with how little kindness, in a town of low trade, 
a man who lives by learning is regarded ; and how implicitly, 
where the inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened 
to and followed. In a place like Campbelllown, it is easy for 
one of the principal inhabitants to make a parly. It is easy 
for that party to heat themselves with imaginary grievances. 
It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer than themselves; 
and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persisting in 
oppression. .. The argument which attempts to prove the im¬ 
propriety of restoring him to the school, by alledging that he 
has lost the confidence of the people, is not the subject of 
juridical consideration j for he is to suffer, if he must suffer, not 
for their judgment, but for his own actions. It may be con¬ 
venient for them to have another master; but it is a convenience 
of their own making. It would be likewise convenient for him 
to find another school; but this convenience he cannot obtain. 
—The question is not what is now convenient, but what is 
generally right. If the people of Campbelllown be distressed 
by the restoration of the respondent, they are distressed only 
by their own fault; by turbulent passions and unreasonable 
desires; by tyranny, which law has defeated, and by malice, 
which virtue has surmounted.” 

“ This, Sir, (said he), you are to turn in your mind, and 
make the best use of it you can in your speech.” 

Of our friend Goldsmith he said, “ Sir, he is so much afraid 
of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you should 
forget that he is in the company.” Boswell. “ Yes, he stands 
forward.” Johnson. “True, Sir; but if a man is to stand 
forward, he should wish to do it not in an aukward posture, 
not in rags, not so as that he shall only be exposed to ridicule.” 
Boswell. " For my part, I like very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith talk away carelessly.” Johnson. " Why. yes, .Sir; 
but'he should not lik.e to hear himself.” ■ 

On Tuesday April 14, the decree of the Court, of Session in 
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the Schoolmaster’s cause was reversed in the House of Lords, 
after a very eloquent speech by Lord Mansfield, who shewed 
himself an adept in school discipline, but I thought was too 
rigorous towards my client. On the evening of the next day I 
supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in 
the Strand, in company with Mr. Langton and his brother-in-law, 
Lord Binning. I repeated a sentence of Lord Mansfield's speech, 
of which, by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor on the other 
side, who obligingly allowed me to compare his note with my 
own, I have a full copy : “ My Lords, severity is not the way 
to govern either boys or men.’’ “Nay (said Johnson,) it is the 
way to govern them. I know not whether it be the way to 
mend them.” 

I talked of the recent expulsion of six students from the 
University of Oxford, who were methodists, and would not 
desist from publickly praying and exhorting. Johnson. 
“Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper. What 
have they to do at an University, who are not willing to be 
taught, but will presume to teach? Where is religion to be 
learnt, but at an University? Sir, they were examined, and 
found to be mighty ignorant fellows.” Boswell. “ But, was 
it not hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told they were good 
beings?” Johnson. “I believe they might be good beings; 
but they were not fit to be in the University of Oxford. A 
cow is a very good animal in the field; but we turn her out of 
a garden." Lord Elibank used to repeat this as an illustration 
uncommonly happy. 

“ Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise his 
wit, though I should myself be the object of it, I resolutely 
ventured to undertake the defence of convivial indulgence in 
wine, though he was not to-night in the most genial humour. 
After urging the common plausible topicks, I at last had 
recourse to the maxim, in vino veritas, a man who is well 
warmed with wine will speak truth. Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
that nmy be an argument lor drinking, if you suppose men in 
general to be liars. But, Sir, I would not keep company with 
a fellow, who lyes as long as he is sober, and whom you must 
make drunk before you can get a word of truth out of him.” 1 

Mr.’ Langton told us, he was about to establish a school upon 
his estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it might have 

. 1 Mrs. Pioizi, in her “ Anecdotes," p. a6i, has given an erroneous account of this 
incident, as of many others. She pretends to relate it from recollection, as if she herself 
had been, present; -when the fact is that It was communicated to her by me. She has 
represented it as a personality, and the true point has escaped her. 
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a tendency to make the people less industrious. Johnson. 
“No, Sir. While learning to read and write is a distinction, 
the few who have that distinction may be the less inclined to 
work; but when every body learns to read - and write, it is no 
longer a distinction. A man who has a laced waistcoat is too 
fine a man to work ; but if every body had laced waistcoats, we 
should have people working in laced waistcoats. There are no 
people whatever more industrious, none who work more, than 
our manufacturers; yet they have all learned to read and write. 
Sir, you must not neglect doing a thing immediately good, from 
fear of remote evil;—from fear of its being abused. A man 
who has candles may sit up too late, which he would not do if 
he had not candles; but nobody will deny that the art of 
making candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the 
time that the sun gives us light, is a valuable art, and ought to 
be preserved.” Boswtct.l. “ But, Sir, would it not be better to 
follow Nature; and go to bed and rise just as nature gives us 
light or withholds it?” Johnson. “No, Sir; for then we 
should have no kind of equality in the partition of our time 
between sleeping and waking. It would be very different in 
different seasons and in different places. In some of the 
northern parts of Scotland how little light is there in the 
depth of winter 1 ” 

We talked of Tacitus, and I hazarded an opinion, that with 
all his merit for penetration, shrewdness of judgement, and terse¬ 
ness of expression, he was too compact, too much broken into 
hiuts, as it were, and therefore too difficult to be understood. 
To my great satisfaction Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opinion. 
“ Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather to have made notes for an 
historical work, than to have written a history.” 1 

At this time it appears from his “ Prayers and Meditations,” 
that he had been more than commonly diligent in religious 
duties, particularly in reading the holy scriptures. It was 
Passion Week, that solemn season which the Christian world 
has appropriated to the commemoration of the mysteries of 
our redemption, and during which, whatever embers of religion 
are in our breasts, will be kindled into pious warmth. 1 1 

I paid him short visits both on .Friday and Saturday, and 
seeing his large folio Greek Testament before him, beheld him 
with a reverential awe, and'would not intrude upon histime. 

1 It is remarkable that Lord Monboddo, whom,' on account of his' 'msembllnjr Dr. 
Johnson in some particulars, Foote called an JCl7cvir edition of him, ha?, by flpiucident®, 
made the very same remark. Origin and Progress of Language } vol. tif. ad edit. 

p. 319 * .. . 
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While he was thus employed to such good purpose, and while 
his friends in their intercourse with him constantly found a 
vigorous intellect and a lively imagination, it is melancholy to 
read in his private register, “ My mind is unsettled and my 
memory confused. I have of late turned my thoughts with a 
very useless earnestness upon past incidents. I have yet got 
no command over my thoughts j an unpleasing incident is 
almost certain to hinder my rest.” 1 What philosophick 
heroism was it in him to appear with such manly fortitude 
to the world, while he was inwardly so distressed! We may 
surely believe that the mysterious principle of being “made 
perfect through suffering,” was to be strongly exemplified in 
him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General Paoli and I 
paid him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion that 
blind persons can distinguish colours by the touch. Johnson 
said, that Professor Sanderson mentions his having attempted 
to do it, but that he found he was aiming at an impossi¬ 
bility; that to be sure a difference'in the surface makes the 
difference of colours; but that difference is so fine, that it is 
not sensible to the touch. The General mentioned jugglers 
and fraudulent gamesters, who could know cards by the touch. 
Dr. Johnson said, “the cards used by such persons must be 
less polished than ours commonly are.’’ 

We talked of sounds. The General said, there was no 
beauty in a simple sound, but only, in an harmonious com¬ 
position of sounds. I presumed to differ from this opinion, 
and mentioned the soft and sweet sound of a fine woman’s 
voice. Johnson. “No, Sir, if a serpent or a toad uttered it, 
you would think it ugly." Boswell. “ So you would think, 
Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered by one of those 
animals.” Johnson. “No, Sir, it would be admired. We 
have seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as toads” 
(laughing). 

Talking, on the subject of taste in the arts, he ■ said, that 
difference of taste was, in truth, difference of skill. Boswell. 
“ But, Sir, is there not a quality called taste, which consists 
merely in perception or in liking; for instance, we find people 
differ much as to what is the best style of English composition. 
Some think Swift’s the best; others prefer a fuller and grander 
way of ,writing.” Johnson. “Sir, you must first define what 
you mean by style, before you can' judge, who has a good taste 

I Prayers and Meditations, p. hi. 
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in style, and who has a bad. The two classes of persons whom 
you have mentioned, don’t differ as to good and bad. They 
both agree that Swift has a good neat style; but one loves a 
neat style, another loves a style of more splendour. In like 
manner, one loves a plain coat, another loves a laced coat; 
but neither will deny that each is good in its kind.” 

While I remained in London this spring, I was with him at 
several other times, both by himself and in company. I dined 
with him one day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart 
of Oxford. Without specifying each particular day, I have 
preserved the following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection in his preface to Shakspeare against 
Garrick, to whom we cannot but apply the following passage : 
“ I collated such copies as I could procure, and wished for 
more, but have not found the collectors of these rarities very 
communicative.” I told him, that Garrick had complained to 
me of it, and had vindicated himself by assuring me, that 
Johnson was made welcome to the full use of his collection, 
and that he left the key of it with a servant, with orders to 
have a fire and every convenience for him. I found Johnson’s 
notion was, that Garrick wanted to be courted for them, and 
that, on the contrary, Garrick should have courted him, and 
sent him the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, con¬ 
sidering the slovenly and careless manner in which books were 
treated by Johnson, it could not be expected that scarce and 
valuable editions should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to some of the usual arguments for 
drinking added this: “You know, Sir, drinking drives away 
care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. Would 
not you allow a man to drink for that reason ? ” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir, if he sat next ym," 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne’s works, and 
asked him what he thought of that writer. He answered, “A 
conceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, the boys would 
throw stones at him.” . He, however, did: not alter my opinion 
of a favourite authour, to whom I wasfirst directed by his being 
quoted in “The Spectator," and in whom'I have found much 
shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed in a style somewhat 
quaint; which, however, I do not dislike. 1 His book has an air 
of originality. We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman 
talking to us. • 

When one' of his, friends endeavoured; to maintain that a 
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countTy gentleman might contrive to pass his life very agree¬ 
ably, “ Sir, (said he,) you cannot give me an instance of any 
man who is permitted to lay out his own time, contriving not to 
have tedious hours.” This observation, however, is equally 
applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are of no 
profession. 

He said, “ there is no permanent national character: it varies 
according to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India: 
now the Turks sweep Greece.” 

A learned gentleman, who in the course of conversation 
wished to inform us of this simple fact, that the Counsel upon 
the circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took, I 
suppose, seven or eight minutes in relating it circumstantially. 
He in a plenitude of phrase told us, that large bales of woollen 
cloth were lodged in the town-hall;—that by reason of this, 
fleas nestled there in prodigious numbers; that the lodgings of 
the counsel were near the town-hall :•—and that those little 
animals moved from place to place with wonderful agility. 
Johnson sat in great impatience till the gentleman had finished 
his tedious narrative, and then burst out (playfully however,) 
“ It is a pity, Sir, that you have not seen a lion; for a flea has 
taken you such a time, that a lion must have served you a 
twelvemonth.” 1 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lord 
Mansfield; for he was educated in England. “ Much (said he,) 
may be made of a Scotchman, if he be caught young,” 

Talking of a modern historian and a modern moralist, he said, 
“There is more thought in the moralist than in the historian. 
There is but a shallow stream of thought in history.” Boswell. 
“ But surely, Sir, an historian has reflection.” Johnson. “ Why 
yes, Sir; and so has a cat when she catches a mouse for her 
kitten. But she cannot write like ****■#■**; neither can 

********* ii 

He said, “ I am very unwilling to read the manuscripts of 
authours, and give them my opinion. If the aulhours who apply 
to me have money, I bid diem boldly print without a name; if 
they have written in order to get money, I tell them to go to 
the booksellers and make the best bargain they can.” 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, if a bookseller should bring you a manu¬ 
script to look at?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I would desire the 
bookseller to take it away." 


1 Mrs, Piozzi, to whprn I told this anecdote, has related it, as if the gentleman bad 
given "the natural history of the mouse? Anecdotes, p. *91. 
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I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in Spain, 
and was unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. “ Sir, lie ia 
attached to some woman," Boswell. “ I rather believe, Sir, 
it is the fine climate which keeps him there.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, how can you talk so ? What is climate to happiness ? 
Place me in the heart of Asia should I not be exiled ? What 
proportion does climate bear to the complex system of human 
life? You may advise me to live at Bologna to eat sausages. 
The sausages there arc the best in the world j they lose much 
by being carried.” 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempster and I had agreed to dine 
by ourselves at the British Coffee-house. Johnson, on whom I 
happened to call in the nforning, said, he would join us, which 
he did, and we spent a very agreeable day, though I recollect 
but little of what passed. 

He said, “ Walpole was a minister given by the King to the 
people: Pitt was a minister given by the people to the King,— 
as an adjunct.” 

“ The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this : he 
goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His genius is 
great, but his knowledge is small. As they say of a generous 
man, it is a pity he is not rich, wo may say of Goldsmith, it is a 
pity he is not knowing. He would not keep his knowledge to 
himself.” 

Before leaving London this year, I consulted him upon a 
question purely of Scotch law. It was held of old, and continued 
for a long period, to be an established principle in that law, 
that whoever intermeddled with the effects of a person deceased, 
without the interposition of legal authority to guard against 
embezzlement, should be subject to pay all the debts of the 
deceased, as having been guilty of what was technically called 
vicious intromission, ’ The Court of Session had gradually re¬ 
laxed the strictness of this principle, where the interference 
proved > had been inconsiderable. In a case 1 which came 
before that Court the preceding winter, I had laboured to 
persuade the judge to return to the ancient law. It was my 
own sincere opinion, that they ought to adhere to it; but I had 
exhausted all my powers of reasoning in vain. Johnson 
thought as I did; and in order to assist me in my application 
to the Court for a revision and alteration of the judgement, he 
dictated to me the following argument: 

“This, 1 we are told, is a law which has its force only from 

' ' 1 l Wilson, against Smith 1 anti Armour, 
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the long practice of the Court: and may, therefore, be sus 
pended or modified as the Court shall think proper. 

“ Concerning the power of the Court to make or to suspend 
a law, we have no intention to enquire. It is sufficient for our 
purpose that every just law is dictated by reason ; and that the 
practice of every legal Court is regulated by equity. It is the 
quality of reason to be invariable and constant; and of equity, 
to give to one man what, in the same case, is given to another. 
The advantage which humanity derives from law is this: that 
the law gives every man a rule of action, and prescribes a mode 
of conduct which shall entitle him to the support and protection 
of society. That the law may be a rule of action, it is necessary 
that it be known; it is necessary that it be permanent and 
stable. The law is the measure of civil right: but if the 
measure be changeable, the extent of the thing measured never 
can be settled. 

“ To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to leave 
the community without law. It is to withdraw the direction of 
that publick wisdom, by which the deficiences of private 
understanding are to be supplied. It is to suffer the rash and 
ignorant to act at discretion, and then to depend for the legality 
of that action on the sentence of the judge. He that is thus 
governed, lives not by law, but by opinion: not by a certain 
rule to which he can apply his intention before he acts, but by 
an uncertain and variable opinion, which he can never know 
but after he has committed the act oh which that opinion shall 
be passed. He lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which he can never 
know before he' has offended it, To this case may be justly 
applied that 1 important principle; misera est servitus ubi jus est 
aui incognitum ant vagim. If Intromission be not criminal 
till it exceeds a certain point, and that point be unsettled, and 
consequently different in different minds, the right of Intro¬ 
mission, and the right of the Creditor arising from it, are all jura 
naga, and, by consequence, are jura incognita; and the result 
can be no other than a misera servitus , an uncertainty con¬ 
cerning the event of action, a servile dependence on private, 
opinion. 

“ It maybe urged, and with great plausibility, that there may 
be Intromission without fraud; which, however true, will by no 
means justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation; of the law. 
The end of law is protection as well as vengeance.. Indeed, 
vengeance is never used but to strengthen protection. That 
society only is well governed, where life is freed from danger, 
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and from suspicion j where possession is so sheltered by 
salutaiy prohibitions, that violation is prevented more frequently 
than punished. Such a prohibition was this, while it operated 
with its oiiginal force. The creditor of the deceased was not 
only without loss, but without fear. He was not to seek a 
remedy for an injury suffered; for, injury was waided off. 

“As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays us 
open to wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of 
healing. To punish fraud when it is detected is the proper art 
of vindictive justice; but to prevent frauds, and make punish¬ 
ment unnecessary, is the great employment of legislative 
wisdom. To permit Intromission, and to punish fraud, is to 
make law no better than a pitfall. To tread upon the brink is 
safe j but to come a step further is destruction. But, surely, it 
is belier to enclose the gulf, and hinder all access, than by 
encouraging us to advance a little, to entice us afterwards a 
little further, and let us perceive our folly only by our de- 
sliuction. 

“ As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it 
likewise enlightens the ignorant with exLrinsick understanding. 
Law teaches us to know when we commit injury and when we 
suffer it. It fixes certain marks upon actions, by which we are 
admonished to do or to forbear them. Qui sibi bene temper at 
in licitis, says one of the fathers, nunqvam cadet in illkita. 
He who never intromits at all, will never intromit with 
fraudulent intentions, 

“ The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has 
been very favourably represented by a great master of jurispru¬ 
dence, 1 whose words have been exhibited with unnecessary 
pomp, and seem to be considered ns irresistibly decisive. The 
great moment of his authoiity makes it necessary to examine 
his position. 1 Some ages ago, (says he,) before the ferocity of 
the inhabitants of this part of the island was subdued, the 
utmost severity of the civil law was necessary, to restrain indi¬ 
viduals from plundering each other. Thus, the man, who 
intermeddled irregularly with the moveables of a person 
deceased, was subjected to all the debts of the deceased without 
limitation. This makes a branch of the law of Scotland 
known by the name of vicious intromission ; and so rigidly was 
this regulation applied in our Courts of Law, that the most 
trifling moveabla abstracted maid fide, subjected the inter¬ 
meddler to the foregoing consequences, which proved in many 
1 Lord Kamos, in his " Historical Law Tracts," ' 
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instances a most rigorous punishment. But this severity was 
necessary, in order to subdue the undisciplined nature of our 
people. It is extremely remarkable, that in proportion to our 
improvement in manners, this regulation has been gradually 
softened and applied by our sovereign Court with a sparing 
hand.’ 

“I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this 
learned and judicious writer has not accurately distinguished 
the deficiencies and demands of the different conditions oi 
human life, which, from a degree of savageness and 
independence, in which all laws are vain, passes or may 
pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state of reciprocal 
benignity, in which laws shall be no longer uecessary. Men 
are first wild and unsocial, living each man to himself, 
taking from the weak, and losing to the strong. In their first 
coalitions of society, much of this original savageness is retained. 
Of general happiness, the product of general confidence, there 
is yet no thought. Men continue to prosecute their own ad¬ 
vantages by the nearest way j and the utmost severity of the 
civil law is necessary to restrain individuals from plundering 
each other. The restraints then necessary, are restraints from 
plunder, from acts of publick violence, and undisguised op¬ 
pression. The ferocity of our ancestors, as of all other nations, 
produced not fraud, but rapine. They had not yet learned to 
cheat, and attempted only to rob. As manners grew more 
polished, with the knowledge of good, men attain likewise 
dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and 
violence gives way to cunning. Those who befoi-e invaded 
pastures and stormed houses, now begin to enrich themselves 
by unequal contracts and fraudulent intromissions. It is not 
against the violence of ferocity, but the circumventions of deceit, 
that this law was framed; and I am afraid the- increase oi 
commerce, and the incessant struggle for riches which com¬ 
merce excites, give us no prospect of an end speedily to be 
expected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to be no 
very conclusive reasoning, which connects those two propo¬ 
sitions :—* the nation is become less ferocious, and therefore 
the laws against fraud and covin shall be relaxed.’ 

"Whatever reason may have influenced' the Judges to a 
relaxation of the law, it was not that the nation was grown 
less fierce; and, I am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, that it 
is grown less fraudulent. 

"Since this law has been represented as rigorously and 
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unreasonably penal, it seems not improper to consider what 
are the conditions and qualities that make the justice or 
propriety of a penal law. 

“ To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions 
are necessary, and two proper. It is necessary that the law 
should be adequate 'to its end; that, if it be observed, it shall 
prevent the evil against which it is directed. It is, secondly, 
necessary that the end of the law be of such importance, as 
to deserve the security of a penal sanction. The other 
conditions of a penal law, which though not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, are to a very high degree fit, are, that to the moral 
violation of the law there are many temptations, and that of 
the physical observance there is great facility. 

“All these conditions apparently concur to justify the law 
which we are now considering. Its end is the security of 
property; and property very often of great value. The 
method by which it effects, the security is efficacious, because 
it admits in its original rigour, no gradations of injury ; but 
keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a distinct and definite 
limitation. He that intromits, is criminal; he that intromits 
not, is innocent. Of the two secondary considerations it 
cannot be denied that both are in our favour. The temptation 
to intromit is frequent and strong; so strong and so frequent, 
as to require the utmost activity , of justice, and vigilance of 
caution, to withstand its prevalence; and the method by 
which a man may. entitle himself to legal intromission, is so 
open and so facile, that to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent 
intention ; for why should a man omit to do (but : for reasons 
which he will not confess,) that which he can do so easily, and 
that which he knows to be required by the law? If temptation 
were rare, a penal law might be deemed unnecessary. If the 
duty enjoined by the law were of difficult performance, omission, 
though it could not be justified, might be pitied. But in the 
present case, neither equity nor compassion operate against it, 
A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only without a reason¬ 
able motive, but with all the inducements to obedience that 
can be derived from, safety and facility. 

“ I therefore return to my original position, that a law, to 
have its effects, must be’ permanent and stable. It, may be 
said in the language of the schools, Lex non recipil ntajus et 
minus ,—we mfty have a law,'or we may, have np law, hut we 
cannot have half a law, . We must either, have a rule, of action, 
or be permitted to act by discretion and by chance- j. ■ Ueyiatipns 
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from the law must be uniformly punished, or no man can be 
certain when he shall be safe. 

“ That from the rigour of the original institution this Court 
has sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is 
evident thaL such deviations, as they make law uncertain, make 
life unsafe, I hope, that of departing from it there will be now 
an end; that the wisdom of our ancestors will be treated with 
due reverence; and that consistent and steady decisions will 
furnish the people with a rule of action, and leave fraud and 
fraudulent intromissions no future hope of impunity or escape.” 

With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness of 
penetration, did he thus treat a subject altogether new to him, 
without any other preparation than my having stated to him 
the arguments which had been used on each side of the 
question. His intellectual powers appeared with peculiar 
lustre, when tried against those of a writer of such fame as 
Lord Kames, and that too in his Lordship’s own department. 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and con¬ 
cluded with some sentences of my own, and garnished with 
the usual formularies, was actually printed and laid before the 
Lords of Session, but without success. My respected friend 
Lord Hailes, however, one of that honourable body, had critical 
sagacity enough to discover a more than ordinary hand in the 
petition. I told him Dr. Johnson had favoured me with his 
pen. His Lordship, with wonderful acumen , pointed out 
exactly where his composition began, and where it ended. 
But that I may do impartial justice, and conform to the great 
rule of Courts, Suum cuique tribuito, I must add, that their 
Lordships in general, though they were pleased to call this 
“a well-drawn paper,” preferred the former very inferiour 
petition, which I had written; thus confirming the truth of an 
observation made to me by one of their humber, in a merry 
mood: “ My dear Sir, give yourself no trouble in the com¬ 
position of the papers you present to us; for, indeed, it is 
casting pearls before swine.” 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this year 
accomplish his long-intended visit to Scotland. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear Sir, 

“The regret has not been little with which I have missed 
a journey so pregnant with pleasing expectations, as that in which 
I could promise myself not only the gratification of curiosity, 
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both rational and fanciful, but the delight of seeing those 
whom I love and esteem. ****x***«-. But 
such has been the course of things, that I could not come; 
and such has been, I am afiaid, the state of my body, that it 
would not well have seconded my inclination. My body, I 
think, grows better, and I refer my hopes to another year j for 
I am very sincere in my design to pay the visit, and take the 
lamble. In the mean time, do not omit any opportunity of 
keeping up a favourable opinion of me in the minds of any of 
my friends. Beattie’s book is, I believe, eveiy day more liked ; 
at least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

“I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet of 
opinion, that our cause was good, and that the determination 
ought to have been in your favour. Poor Hastie, I think, had 
but his deserts. 

“ You promised to get me a little Pindar, you may add to 
it a little Anacreon. 

“ The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure to 
hear that you employ upon the antiquities of the feudal 
establishment. The whole system of ancient tenures is 
gradually passing away; and I wish to have the knowledge 
of it preserved adequate and complete. For such an institu¬ 
tion makes a very important part of the history of mankind. 
Do not forget a design so worthy of a scholar who studies the 
law of his country, and of a gentleman who may naturally be 
curious to know the condition of his own ancestors. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“Your’s with great affection, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“August 31, 1772.” 

“ To Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 25, 1772. 

"my dear sir, 

####** 

“I was much disappointed that you did not conic to 
Scotland last autumn. However, I must own that your letter 
prevents me from complaining; not only because I am sensible 
that the slate of your health was but too good an excuse, but 
because you write in a strain which shews that you have 
agreeable views of the scheme which we have so long pro¬ 
posed. 
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“ I communicated to Beattie what you said of his book in 
your last letter to me. He writes to me thus : ‘You judge 
very rightly in supposing that Dr. Johnson’s favourable opinion 
of my book must give me great delight. Indeed it is 
impossible for me to say how much I am gratified by it; for 
there is not a man upon earth whose good opinion I would he 
more ambitious to cultivate. His talents and his virtues I 
reverence more than any words can express. The extra¬ 
ordinary civilities (the paternal attentions I should rather say,) 
and the many instructions I have had the honour to receive 
from him, will to me be a perpetual source of pleasure in the 
recollection, 

“ JDum mentor ipse mei, dum spirilus hos regret art its." 

“I had still some thoughts, while the summer lasted, of 
being obliged to go to London on some little business ; other¬ 
wise I should certainly have troubled him with a letter several 
months ago, and given some vent to my graliiude and admira¬ 
tion. This I intend to do, as soon as I am left a little at 
leisure. Mean time, if you have occasion to write to him, I 
beg you will offer him my most respectful compliments, and 
assure him of the sincerity of my attachment and the warmth 
of my gratitude.” 

****** 

“ I am, &c. 

. “James Boswell.” 

In x773, his only publication was an edition of his folio 
Dictionary, with additions and corrections ; nor did he, so far 
as is known, furnish any productions of his fertile pen to any of 
his numerous friends or dependants, except the Preface * 1 to his 
old amanuensis Macbean's " Dictionary of ancient Geography.” 
His Shakspeare, indeed, which had been received with high 
approbation by the publick, and gone through several editions, 
was this year re-published by George Steevens, Esq., a gentle¬ 
man not only deeply skilled in ancient learning, and of very 
extensive reading in English literature, especially the early 
writers, but at the same time of acute discernment and elegant 
taste. It is almost unnecessary to say, that by his great and 

l He, however, wrote, or partly wiote, an Epitaph on Mrs. Bell, wife of his friend John 
Bell, Et>q. brother of the Rev. Dr. Bell, Prebendary of Westminster, which is printed in 
his Works. It is in English prose, and has so little of his mannei, that I did nol believe he 
had any hand in it, till I was ratitfied of the fact by the authority of Mr. Bell. 
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valuable additions to Dr. Johnson’s work, he justly obtained 
considerable reputation : 

“Division imperium turn Jove Cicsar hotel." 

“ To James Boswell, Esq, 

“dear sir, 

“ 1 have read your kind letter much more than the 
elegant Pindar which it accompanied. I am always glad to find 
myself not forgotten j and to be forgotten by you would give 
me great uneasiness. My northern friends have never been un¬ 
kind to me : I have from you, dear Sir, testimonies of affection, 
which I have not often been able to excite; and Dr. Beattie 
rates the testimony which I was desirous of paying to his 
merit, much higher than I should have thought it reasonable to 
expect. 

“ I have heard of your masquerade. 1 What says your synod 
to such innovations ? I am not studiously scrupulous, nor do I 
think a masquerade either evil in itself, or very likely to be the 
occasion of evil; yet as the world thinks it a very licentious 
relaxation of manners, X would not have been one of the first 
masquers in a country whore no masquerade had ever been 
before. 2 

“A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy 
which I was persuaded to revise; but having made no prepar¬ 
ation, I was able to do very little. Some superfluities I have 
expunged, arid some faults I have corrected, and here and there 
have scattered a remark; but the main fabrick of the work 
remains as it was. I have' looked very little into it since I 
wrote it, and, 1 think, I found it full as often better, as worse, 
than I expected.. 

“ Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel; a quarrel; 
I think, irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, 
which is expected in the spring. No name is yet given it. 
The chief diversion arises from a stratagem by which a lover is 
made to mistake his future father-in-law’s house for an inn. 
This, you see, borders upon farce. The dialogue is quick and 
gay, and the incidents are so prepared as not to seem improbable, 

"I am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, 
because I yet think the arguments on your side unanswerable. 
But you seem, X think, to say that you gained reputation even by 
your defeat,* and reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord 

1 Given by a. lady at Edinburgh. ,■ 

8 There had been masquerades in Scotland; but not for ft very long time. 
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Auchinleck’s precept in your mind, and endeavour to consoli¬ 
date in your mind a firm and regular system of law, instead of 
picking up occasional fragments. 

“ My health seems in general to improve; but I have been 
troubled for many weeks with a vexatious catarrh, which is 
sometimes sufficiently distressful. I have not found any great 
effects from bleeding and physick; and am afraid, that I must 
expect help from brighter days and softer air. 

“ Write to me now and then; and whenever any good befalls 
you, make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at 
it more than, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“London, Feb. 22, 1773.” 

“You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. 
Th rale.” 

While a former edition of my work was passing through the 
press, I was unexpectedly favoured with a packet from 
Philadelphia, from Mr. James Abercrombie, a gentleman of 
that' country, who is pleased to honour me with very high 
praise of my “ Life of Ur. J ohnson.” To have the fame of my 
illustrious friend, and his faithful biographer, echoed from the 
New World is extremely flattering; and my grateful acknowledge¬ 
ments shall be wafted across the Atlantick. Mr. Abercrombie 
has politely conferred on me a considerable additional obligation, 
by transmitting to me copies of two letters from Dr. Johnson to 
American gentlemen. “Gladly, Sir, (says he,) would I have 
sent you the originals; but being the only relicks of the kind 
in America, they are considered by the possessors of such 
inestimable value, that no possible consideration would induce 
them to part with them. In some future publication of your’s 
relative to that great and good man, they may perhaps be thought 
worthy of insertion.” 

“To Mr. B--d. 1 

“ SIR, 

, “ That in the hurry of a sudden departure you should yet 
find leisure to consult my convenience, is a degree of kindness, 
and an instance of_ regard, not only beyond my claims, but 
above my expectation. You are not mistaken in supposing 
that I set a high value on my American friends, and that you 

1 This gentleman, who now resides in America in a pubiiolc character of considerable 
dignity, desired that his name might not be transcribed at full length. 
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should confer a very valuable favour upon me by giving me an 
opportunity of keeping myself in their memory. 

“ I have taken the liberty of troubling you with a packet, to 
which I wish a safe and speedy conveyance, because I wish a 
safe and speedy voyage to him that conveys it. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, Johnson's-Court, 

I''Iect-slreet, March 4, 1773.” 

“To the Reverend Mr. White . 1 

“dear sir, 

“ Your kindness for your friends accompanies you across 
the Atlantick. It was long since observed by Horace, that no 
ship could leave care behind: you have been attended in your 
voyage by other powers,—by benevolence and constancy : and 
I hope care did not often shew her face in their company. 

“ I received the copy of Rasselas. The impression is not 
magnificent, but it flatters an authour, because the printer 
seems to have expected that it would be scattered among the 
people. The little book has been well received, and is translated 
into Italian, French, German, and Dutch. It has now one 
honour more by an American edition. 

“I know not that much has happened since your departure 
that can engage your curiosity. Of all publick transactions 
the whole world is now informed by the news-papers. Opposi¬ 
tion seems to despond j and the dissenters,, though they have 
taken advantage of unsettled times,, and a government much 
enfeebled, seem not likely to gain any immunities. 

“ Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at Covent- 
Garden, to which the manager predicts ill success. I hope he 
will be mistaken. I think it deserves a very kind reception. 

“ I shall soon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary; 
I have been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some 
faults, but added little to its usefulness. 

“No book has been published since your departure, of which 
much notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with 
pamphlets, and greater subjects are forgotten in the noise of 
discord. 

“Thus have I written, only to tell yoii how little I have to 

1 Now Doctor White, and Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, During £Is 
first visit to England in 1771, as a candidate for holy orders, he was several times in com* 
pany With Dr, Johnson, who expressed a wish to see the editiori of Rasselas, which Dr, 
white told him had teen printed in, America. 1 Dr, White, on his return, immediately sent 
him a copy. 
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tell. Of myself I can only add, that having been afflicted many 
weeks with a very troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

“I take the liberty which you give mo of troubling you with 
a letter, of which you will please to fill up the direction. I am, 
Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

' * Johnson's-Court, Fleet-street, 

London, March 4, 1773.” 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival in London 
this year, 1 went to his house lato in the evening, and sal with 
Mrs. Williams till he came home. I found in the London 
Chronicle, Dr. Goldsmith’s apology to the publick for beating 
Evans, a bookseller, on account of a paragraph 1 in a newspaper 
published by him, which Goldsmith thought impertinent to him 
and to a lady of his acquaintance. The apology was written so 
much in Dr. Johnson’s manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I 
supposed it to be his ; but when he came home, he soon 
undeceived us. When he said to Mrs. Williams, “Well, Dr. 
Goldsmith’s manifesto has got into your paper ; ” I asked him 
if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with an air that made him 
see I suspected it was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith. 
Johnson. “ Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more Have asked me 
to write such a thing as that for him, than he would have asked 
me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing, else that 
denoted his imbecility I as much believe that he wrote it, as 
if I had seen him do it. Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, 
he would not have been allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, 
done it very well ; but it is a foolish thing well done. I suppose 
he has been so much elated with the success of his new 
comedy, that he has thought every thing that concerned him 
must be of importance to the publick.” bos well. “ 1 fancy, 
Sir, this is the first time that he has been engaged in such an 
adventure.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 1 believe it is the first 
time he has beat-, he may have been beaten before. This, Sir, 
is a new plume to him.” 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple’s “Memoirs of Great- 
Britain and Ireland,” and his discoveries to the prejudice of 
Lord Russel and Algernon Sydney. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
eveiy body who had just notions of Government thought them 

1 [The offence given, was a long abusive letter in the London Packet, A particular 
account of this transaction, and Goldsmith's Vindication (for such it was, rather tlmn nn 
Apology,) may be round in the uew life of that Poet, prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works 
n 4 Yols. 8vo, pp. 105-108.—M.] 
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rascals before. It is well that all mankind now see them to be 
rascals.” Boswk.j.l. “But, Sir, may not those discoveries be 
true without their being rascals ? ” Johnson. “ Consider, Sir, 
would any of them have been willing to have had it known that 
they intrigued with France ? Depend upon it, Sir, he who 
does what he is afraid should be known, has something rotten 
about him. This Dalrymple seems to be an honest fellow; for 
he tells equally what makes against both sides. But nothing 
can be poorer than his mode of writing, it is the mere bouncing 
of a school-boy: Great He 1 1 but greater She I and such stuff.” 

I could not agree with him in this criticism ; for though Sir 
John Dalrymple’s style is not regularly formed in any respect, 
and one cannot help smiling sometimes at his affected 
grandiloquence, there is in his writing a pointed vivacity, and 
much of a gentlemanly spirit. 

Al Mr. Thrale’s, in the evening, he repeated his usual para¬ 
doxical declamation against action in publick speaking. 
“ Action can have no effect upon reasonable minds. It may 
augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. If you 
speak to a dog, you use action ; you hold up your hand thus, 
because he is a brute; and in proportion as men are removed 
from brutes, action will have the less influence upon them.” 
Mrs. Thhalk. “What then, Sir, becomes of Demosthenes’s 
saying? ‘ Action, action, action I ”’ Johnson. “Demosthenes, 
Madam, spoke to an assembly of brutes; to a barbarous 
people.” 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power of 
rhetorical action upon human nature, when it is proved by in¬ 
numerable facts in all stages of society. Reasonable beings 
are not solely reasonable. They have fancies which may be 
pleased, passions which may be roused. 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson remarked, that 
almost all of that celebrated nobleman’s witty sayings were 
puns. He, however, allowed the merit of good wit to his 
Lordship's saying of Lord Tyrawley and himself, when both 
very old and infirm: “Tyrawley and I have been dead these 
two years; but we don’t choose to have it known.” 

lie talked with approbation of an intended edition of “ The 
Spectator,” with notes; two volumes of which had been pre¬ 
pared by a gentleman eminent in the literary world, and the 
materials which he had collected for the remainder had been’ 

l [A bombnsticlc ode of OWImm’s on lien Jonson begins tbit* \ w Grbat 'thou I 
whiah perhaps his namesake retnembered.’-yM.] . * ' ■' l ■ 
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transferred to another hand. He observed, that all works 
which describe manners, require notes in sixty or seventy 
years, or less ; and told us, he had communicated all he knew 
that could throw light upon “The Spectator.” He said, 
“Addison had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true Whig, 
arguing against giving charity to beggars, and throwing out 
other such ungracious sentiments ; but that he had thought 
better, and made amends by making him found an hospital 
for decayed farmers.” He called for the volume of “The 
Spectator,” in which that account is contained, and read it 
aloud to us. He read so well, that every thing acquired addi¬ 
tional weight and grace from his utterance. 

The conversation having turned on modem imitations of 
ancient ballads, and some one having praised their simplicity, 
he treated them with that ridicule which he always displayed 
when that subject was mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases into secular 
discourse. This seemed to me a question of some difficulty. 
A scripture expression may be used, like a highly classical 
phrase, to produce an instantaneous strong impression; and it 
may be done without being at all improper. Yet I own there 
is danger, that applying the language of our sacred book to 
ordinary subjects may tend to lessen our reverence for it. If 
therefore it be introduced at all, it should be with very great 
caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good part of the evening with 
him, but he was very silent. He said, “ Burnet’s ‘ History of 
his own times,’ is very entertaining, The style, indeed, is mere 
chit-chat. I do not believe that Burnet intentionally iyed; but 
he was so much prejudiced that he took no pains to find out 
the truth. He was like a man who resolves to regulate his 
time by a certain watch; but will not enquire whether the 
watch is right or not.” 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling that I 
should leave him ; and when I looked at my watch; and told 
him it was twelve o’clock, he cried, “ What’s that to you and 
me ? ” and ordered Frank to tell Mrs, Williams that we were 
coming to drink tea with her, which we did. It was settled 
that we should go to church together next day. 

_ On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted, with 
him on tea and cross-buns; Doctor Levet, as Frank called him, 
making the tea. He carried me with him to the church of St. 
Clement Danes, where he had his seat; and his behaviour was, 
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as I had imaged to myself, solemnly devout. I never shall 
forget the tremulous earnestness with which he pronounced the 
aweful petition in the Litany • “ In the hour of death, and at 
the day of judgment, good Loud deliver us.” 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. In 
the interval between the two services we did not dine; but he 
read in the Greek New Testament, and I turned over several of 
his books. 

In Archbishop Laud’s Diary, I found the following passage, 
which I read to Dr. Johnson : 

“ 1623. February 1, Sunday. I stood by the most illustrious 
Prince Charles, 1 at dinner. Pie was then very merry, and 
talked occasionally of many things with his attendants. Among 
other things, he said, that if he were necessitated to take any 
particular profession of life, he could not be a lawyer, adding 
his reasons: 1 1 cannot (saith he,) defend a bad, nor yield in a 
good cause.’ ” Johnson. “Sir, this is false reasoning; because 
every cause has a bad side: and a lawyer is not overcome, 
though the cause which he has endeavoured to support be 
determined against him." 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few days before, 
“ As I take my shoes from the shoemaker, and my coat from 
the taylor, so I take my religion from the priest.” I regretted 
this loose way of talking. Johnson. “ Sir, he knows nothing j 
he has made up his mind abbut nothing.’’ 

To my great surprize he asked me to dine with him on 
Easterday. I never supposed that he had a dinner at his 
house; for I had not then heard of any one of his friends 
having been entertained at his table: He told me, “ I have 
generally a meat pye on Sundayi: it is baked at a publick oven, 
which is very properly allowed, because one man can attend it; 
and thus the advantage is obtained of not keeping servants 
from church to dress dinners.” 

April 11, being Easter-Sunday, after having attended divine 
Service at St. Paul’s, I repaired to Dr. Johnson’s. I had grati¬ 
fied my curiosity much in dining with }kan Jaques Rousseau, 
while he lived in the wilds of Neufchatel: I had as great a 
curiosity to dine with Dr. Samuel Johnson, in the dusky 
recess of a court in Fleet-street. I supposed we should scarcely 
have knives and forks, and only some strange, uncouth, ill-drest 
fish: but I found every thing in very good order. We had no 
other company but Mrs. Williams and a young woman whdui.X 

1 Afterwards Charles 1 . 1 * * . 1 
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did not know, As a dinner here was considered as a singular 
phenomenon, and as I was frequently interrogated on the sub¬ 
ject, my readers may perhaps be desirous to know our bill of 
fare. Foote, I remember, in allusion to Francis, Lhe negro, 
was willing to suppose that our repast was black broth. But the 
fact was, that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb 
and spinach, a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the authour, he said, “ He is a very 
inquisitive and a very able man, arid a man of good religious 
principles, though I am afraid he has been deficient in practice. 
Campbell is radically right; and we may hope, that in time 
there will be good practice. 1 ’ 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one of his 
imitators, but he did not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, 
he said, had great merit. Boswell. "But, Sir, he is much 
indebted to you for his getting so high in the puhlick estima¬ 
tion.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, he has perhaps got sooner to it 
by his intimacy with me.” 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited him to occasional 
competition, had a very high regard for Johnson, which he had 
at this time expressed in the strongest manner in the Dedication 
of his Comedy, entitled, “ She Stoops to Conquer.” 1 

Johnson observed, that there were very few books printed in 
Scotland before the Union. He had seen'a complete collection 
of them in the possession of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, a 
non-juring Bishop.® I wish this collection had been kept entire. 
Many of them are in the library of the Faculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh. I told Dr. Johnson that I had some intention 
to write the life of the learned and worthy Thomas Ruddiman. 
He said, “ I should take pleasure in helping you to do honour 
to him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty of Advocates, 
when he resigned the office of their Librarian, should have been 
in Latin.” 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which he 
could not answer, nor have I found any one else who could. 
What is the reason that women servants, though obliged to be 
at the expence of purchasing their own clothes, have much 
lower wages than men servants, to whom a great proportion of 

l “ By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not m*nn so much to compliment 
you as myself. It may do me some honour to Inform the puhlick, that I have liyurt many 
years in intimacy with you. It may serve the interests, of mankind also to inform them, 
that the greatest wit may he found In a character, without impairing the moat unaffected 

9 ^§ee an account of this learned and respectable gentleman, find of his curious work on 
the Middle State, “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3rd edit p. 371 (OcL 25). 
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that article is furnished, and when in fact our female house 
servants work much harder than the male ? 1 

He told me that he had twelve or fourteen times attempted 
to keep a journal of his life but never could persevere. He 
advised me to do it. “ The great thing to be recorded, (said he,) 
is the state of your own mind; and you should write down 
every thing that you remember, for you cannot judge at first 
what is good or bad; and write immediately while the impres¬ 
sion is fresh, for it will not be the same a week afterwards.” 

I again solicited him to communicate to me the particulars 
of his early life. He said, “ You shall have them all for two¬ 
pence. I hope you shall know a great deal more of me before 
you write my Life." He mentioned to me this day many cir¬ 
cumstances, which I wrote down when 1 went home, and have 
interwoven in the former part of this narrative. 

On Tuesday, April 13, he and Dr. Goldsmith and I dined at 
General Oglethorpe’s.. Goldsmith expatiated on the common 
topick, that the race of our people was degenerated, and that 
this was owing to luxury. Johnson. “Sir, in the first place, I 
doubt the fact. 1 believe there are as many tall men in 
England now, as ever there were. But, secondly, supposing 
the stature of our people to be diminished, that is not owing to 
luxury; for, Sir, consider to how very small a proportion of our 
people luxury can reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not 
luxurious, who live on six-pence a day; and the same remark 
will apply to almost all the other classes. Luxury, so far as it 
reaches the poor, will do good to the race of people; it will 
strengthen and multiply them. Sir, no nation was ever hurt by 
luxury; for, as I said before, it can reach but to a very few. I 
admit that the groat increase of commerce and manufactures 
hurts the military spirit of a people; because it produces a 
competition for something else than martial honours,—a com¬ 
petition for riches. It also hurts the bodies of the people; 
for you will observe, there is no man who works at any par¬ 
ticular trade, but you may know him from his appearance to do 
so. One part or the other of his body being more used than 
the rest, he is in some degree deformed: but, Sir, that is not 
luxury, A tailor sits cross-legged; but that is not luxury," 
Goldsmith. “ Come, you’re just going to 1 the same place by 
another road." Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I say that is not luxury. 
Let us take a walk from Charing-cross to Whitechapel, through, I 

3 [There is a greater variety of employments for men, than for women i therefore the 
demand raises the price.— Kearney.] • 

I—QI 
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suppose, the greatest series of shops in the world, what is there 
in any of these shops, (if you except gin-shops,) that can do 
any human being any harm ? “ Goldsmith. “ Well, Sir, I’ll 
accept your challenge. The very next shop to Northumber¬ 
land-house is a pickle-shop.” Johnson. “ Well, Sir: do we 
not know that a maid can in one afternoon make pickles 
sufficient to serve a whole family for a year? nay, that five 
pickle-shops can serve all the kingdom ? Besides, Sir, there is 
no harm done to any body by the making of pickles, or the 
eating of pickles.” 

We drank tea with the ladies j and Goldsmith sung Tony 
Lumpkin’s song in his comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer," and 
a very pretty one, to an Irish tune, 1 which he had designed for 
Miss Hardcastle: but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the part, 
could not sing, it was left out. He afterwards wrote it down 
for me, by which means it was preserved, and now appears 
amongst his poems. Dr. Johnson, in his way home, stopped at 
my lodgings in Piccadilly, and sat with me, drinking tea a second 
time, till a late hour. 

I told him that Mrs. Macaulay said, she wondered how he 
could reconcile his political principles with his moral: his 
notions of inequality and subordination with wishing well to the 
happiness of all mankind who might live so agreeably, had they 
all their portions of land, and none to domineer over another. 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, I reconcile my principles very well, 
because mankind are happier in a state of inequality and 
subordination. Were they to be in this pretty state of 
equality, they would soon degenerate into brutes;—they would 
become Monboddo’s nation ;—their tails would grow. Sir, all 
would be losers, were all to work for all:—they would have 
no intellectual improvement, , All intellectual improvement 
arises from leisure, all leisure arises from one working for 
another.” 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, “It should seem 
that the family at present on the throne has now established as 
good a right as the former family, by the long consent of the 
people; and that to disturb this right might be considered as 
culpable. At the same time I own, that it is a vety difficult 
question, when considered with respect to the house of Stuart. 
To oblige people to take oaths as to the disputed right, is 
wrong. I know not whether I could take them: but I do not 
blame those who do.” So conscientious and so delicate was he 

1 The humours of Ballaraagairy. 
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upon this subject, which has occasioned so tnueh clamour 
against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, “The English reports, in 
general, are very poor ; only the half of what has been said is 
taken down; and of that half, much is mistaken. Whereas, in 
Scotland, the arguments on each side are deliberately put in 
writing, to be considered by the court. I think a collection of 
your cases upon subjects of importance, with the opinions of 
the Judges upon them, would be valuable.” 

On Thursday, April 15,1 dined with him and Dr. Goldsmith 
at General Paoli’s. We found here Signor Martinelli, of 
Florence, authour of a History of England in Italian, printed at 
London. 

1 spoke of Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle Shepherd,” in the 
Scottish dialect, as the best pastoral that had ever been written ; 
not only abounding with beautiful rural imagery, and just and 
pleasing sentiments, but being a real picture of manners; and 
I offered to teach Dr. Johnson to understand it. “ No, Sir, 
(said he,) I won’t learn it. You shall retain your superiority by 
my not knowing it.” 

This brought on a question whether one man is lessened by 
another’s acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with him. 
Johnson asserted the affirmative. I maintained that the 
position might be true in those kinds of knowledge which pro¬ 
duce wisdom, power, and force, so as to enable one man to 
have the government of others; but that a man is not in any 
degree lessened by others knowing as well as he what ends in 
mere pleasure:—“ eating fine fruits, drinking delicious wines, 
reading exquisite poetry.” 

The General observed, that Martinelli was a Whig., John¬ 
son. “ I am sorry for it. It shews the spirit of the times : he 
is obliged to temporise.” Boswell. “I rather think, Sir, that 
Toryism prevails in this reign.” Johnson. “I know not why 
you should think so, Sir. You see your friend Lord Lyttelton, 
a nobleman, is obliged in his History to write the most vulgar 
Whiggism.” 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli should 
continue his History of England to the present day. Gold¬ 
smith. “To be sure he should.” Johnson. “No, Sir; he 
would give great offence. He would have to tell of almost all 
the living great what they do not wish told.” Goldsmith. 
“It may, perhaps, be necessary for a native to be more 
cautious ; but a foreigner who comes among us without 
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prejudice, may be considered as holding the place of a Judge, 
and may speak his mind freely. Johnson. “ Sir, a foreigner, 
when he sends a work from the press, ought to be on his guard 
against catching the errour and mistaken enthusiasm of the 
people among whom he happens to be." Goldsmith. “ Sir, 
he wants only to sell his hisLory, and to tell truth ; one an 
honest, the other a laudable motive.” Johnson. “ Sir, they 
are both laudable motives. It is laudable in a man to wish to 
live by his labours; but he should write so as he may live by 
them, not so as he may be knocked on the head. I would 
advise him to be at Calais before he publishes his history of the 
present age. A foreigner who attaches himself to a political 
party in this country, is in the worst state that can be imagined: 
he is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. A native may 
do it from interest.” Boswell. “ Or principle.” Goldsmith. 
“ There are people who tell a hundred political lies every day, 
and are not hurt by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth with 
safety.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, in the first place, he who tells 
a hundred lies has disarmed the force of his lies. But besides; 
a man had rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one 
truth which he does not wish should be told.” Goldsmith. 
“ For my part, I’d tell truth, and shame the devil.” John¬ 
son. “ Yes, Sir; but the devil will be angry. I wish to shame 
the devil as much as you do, but I should choose to be out of 
the reach of his claws.” Goldsmith. “His claws can do you 
no harm, when you have the shield of truth." 

It having been observed that there was little hospitality in 
London; Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, or 
who has the power of pleasing, will be very generally invited in 
London. The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had engage¬ 
ments for three months.” Goldsmith. “And a very dull 
fellow.” Johnson. “ Why, no, Sir.” 

Martinelli told us, that for several years he lived much with 
Charles Townshend, and that he ventured to tell him he was a, 
bad joker. Johnson. “Why, Sir, this much I can say upon 
the subject. One day he and a few more agreed to go and 
dine in the country, and each of them was to bring a friend in 
his carriage with him. Charles Townshend asked Fitzherbert 
to go with him, but told him, ‘ You must find somebody to 
bring you back: I can only carry you there.’ Fitzherbert did 
not much like this arrangement. He however consented, 
observing sarcastically, ‘ It will do very well j for then the 
same jokes will serve you in returning as in going.’ ” 
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An eminent publick character being mentioned;— Johnson. 
“ I remember being present when he shewed himself to be so 
corrupted, or at least something so different'from what I think 
right, as to maintain, that a member of parliament should go 
along with his party right or wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote 
from native virtue, from scholastick virtue, that a good man 
must have undergone a great change before he can reconcile 
himself to such a doctrine. It is maintaining that you may lie 
to the publick; for you lie when you call that right which you 
think wrong, or the reverse. A friend of ours who is too much 
an echo of that gentleman, observed, that a man who does 
not stick uniformly to a party, is only wailing to be bought. 
Why then, said I, he is only waiting to be what that gentleman 
is already.” 

We talked of the King’s coming to see Goldsmith’s new play. 
—“ I wish he would,” said Goldsmith; adding, however, with 
an affected indifference, “ Not that it would do me the least 
good.” Johnson. “ Well then, Sir, let us say it would do him 
good, (laughing.) No, Sir, this affectation will not pass;—it is 
mighty idle. In such a state as ours, who would not wish to 
please the Chief Magistrate?” Goldsmith. “I do wish to 
please him. I remember a line in Dryden, 

‘And every poet is the monarch's friend,’ 

It ought to be reversed." Johnson. “Nay, there are finer 
lines in Dryden bn this subject: 

‘ For colleges on bounteous Kings depend, 

And never rebel was to arts a friend.’ ” 

General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might. Marti- 
nklli. “ Happy rebellions.” Goldsmith. “ We have no 
such phrase." General Paoli. “ But have you not the 
thing ? ” Goldsmith. “ Yes; all our happy revolutions. 
They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, till we mend 
it by another happy revolution.” —I never before discovered 
that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the old prejudice in 
him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new play, said, “II a 
fait un compliment iris gracienx d tme cert nine, grande dame ; ” 
meaning a Duchess of the first rank 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in order 
that I might hear the truth from himself. ‘ It, perhaps, was not 
quite fair to endeavour to bring him to a confession, as he 
might not wish to avow positively his taking part against the 
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Court. He smiled and hesitated. The General at once 
relieved him, by this beautiful image: “ Monsieur Goldsmith 
est comine /a mer\ gui jette des perles et beau-coup dattires 
belles chases, sans s'en appercevoirP Goldsmith “ Tr'cs bien 
dit et tries ilegamment 

A person was mentioned, who it was said could take down 
in short hand the speeches in parliament with perfect exactness. 
Johnson. “Sir, it is impossible. I remember one Angel, 
who came to me to write for him a Preface or Dedication to a 
book upon short hand, and he professed to write as fast as a 
man could speak. In order to try him, I took down a book, 
and read while he wrote; and I favoured him, for I read more 
deliberately than usual. I had proceeded but a very little way, 
when he begged 1 would desist, for he could not follow tne.” 
Hearing now for the first time of this Preface or Dedication, I 
said, “ What an expence, Sir, do you put us to in buying books, 
to which you have written Prefaces or Dedications.” J ohnson. 
“ Why, I have dedicated to the Royal Family all round; that 
is to say, to the last generation of the Royal Family.” Gold¬ 
smith. “And perhaps, Sir, not one sentence of wit in a whole 
Dedication.” Johnson. “ Perhaps not, Sir.” Boswell. 
“ What then is the reason for applying to a particular person to 
do that which any one may do as well?" Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, one man has greater readiness at doing it than another.” 

I spoke of Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, as being a very learned 
man, and in particular an eminent Grecian. Johnson.' “I am 
not sure of that. His friends give him out as such, but I know 
not who of his friends are able to judge of it.” Goldsmith. 
“He is what is much bettert he is a worthy humane man.” 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, that is not to the purpose of our 
argument: that will as much prove that he can play Upon the 
fiddle as well as Giardini, as that he is an eminent Grecian.” 
Goldsmith. “ The greatest musical performers have but small 
emoluments. Giardini, I am told, does not get above seven 
hundred a year.” Johnson. “That is indeed but Tittle for a 
man to get, who does best that which so many endeavour to do. 
There is nothing, I think, in which the power of art is shown 
so much as in playing on the fiddle. In all other things we 
can do something at first. Any man will forge a bar of iron, if 
you give him a hammer; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. 
A man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a 
clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-stick, and he 
cain do nothing.” 
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On Monday, April ig, he called on me with Mrs. Williams, 
in Mr. Slrahan’s coach, and carried me out to dine with 
Mr. Elphinston, at his Academy at Kensington. A printer 
having acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was a 
good topick for the credit of literature. Mrs, Williams said, 
that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited so long as 
Mr. Strahan, but had kept his coach several years sooner. 
Johnson. “He was in the right. Life is short. The sooner 
that a man begins to enjoy his wealth, the belter." 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much admired, 
and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. Johnson. “ I have 
looked into it.” “ What (said Elphinston,) have you not read 
it through ?” Johnson, offended at being thus pressed, and so 
obliged to own his cursory mode of leading, answered tartly, 
“No, Sir; Ao you read books through}” 

He this day again defended duelling, and put his argument 
upon what I have ever thought the most solid basis; that if 
publick war be allowed to be consistent with morality, private 
war must be equally so. Indeed we may observe what strained 
arguments are used to reconcile war with the Christian religion. 
But, in my opinion, it' is exceedingly clear that duelling having 
better reasons for its barbarous violence, is more justifiable 
than war in which thousands go forth without any cause of 
personal quarrel, and massacre each other. 

On Wednesday, April zr, 1 dined with him at Mr, Thrale’s. 
A gentleman attacked Garrick for being vain. Johnson. 
“ No wonder, Sir, that he is vain; a man who is perpetually 
flattered in every mode that can be conceived. So many 
bellows have blown the fire, that one wonders he is not by this 
time become a cinder." Boswell. “ And such bellows too. 
Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to burst: Lord Chatham 
like an ASolus. I have read such notes from them to him, as 
were enough to turn his head." Johnson. “True. When 
he whom every body else flatters, flatters me, I then am truly 
happy." Mrs. Thrale. “The sentiment is in Congreve, I 
think.”- Johnson. “Yes, Madam, in ‘The Way of the 
World:’ 

If there's delight in love, "tis when I see 
That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me.’ 

No, Sir, I should not be surprised though Garrick chained the 
ocean and'lashed the winds.” Boswell. “Should it not be. 
Sir, lashed the ocean and chained the winds?” Johnson. 
“No, Sir, recollect the original: 
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In corum atqnc Eurum soli/m savin Jlagcllis 
liarbartts, jEoiio nunquam hoc in careen J>assos, 

If sum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennosigtcum.' ” 

This does very well, when both the winds and the sea are 
.personified, and mentioned by their mythological names, as in 
Juvenal; but when they are mentioned in plain language, the 
application of the epithets suggested by me is the most 
obvious; and accordingly my friend himself, in his imitation 
of the passage which describes Xerxes, has 

“The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind." 1 

The modes of living in different countries, and the various 
views with which men travel in quest of new scenes, having 
been talked of, a learned gentleman who holds a considerable 
office in the law expatiated on the happiness of a savage life, 
and mentioned an instance of an officer who had actually lived 
for some time in the wilds of America, of whom, when in that 
state, he quoted this reflection with an air of admiration, as if 
it had been deeply philosophical: “ Here am I, free and 
unrestrained, amidst the rude magnificence of Nature, with this 
Indian woman by my side, and this gun, with which I can 
procure food when I want it: what more can be desired for 
human happiness? ” It did not require much sagacity to fore¬ 
see that such a sentiment would not be permitted to pass 
without due animadversion. Johnson. “ Do not allow your¬ 
self, Sir, to be imposed upon by, such gross absurdity. It 
is sad stuff; it is brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as 
well exclaim,—Here am I with this cow and this grass; what 
being can enjoy better felicity ? ” 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman who had 
destroyed himself. Johnson. “It was owing to imaginary 
difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked with any friend, 
would soon have vanished.” Boswell. “Do you think, Sir, 
that all who commit suicide are mad?” Johnson. “Sir, they 
are often not universally disordered in their intellects, but one 
passion presses so upon them, that they yield to it, and commit 
suicide, as a passionate man will stab another.” He added, 
“ I have often thought, that after a man has taken the resolution 
to kill himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, how¬ 
ever desperate, because he has nothing to fear.” Goldsmith. 
“I don’t see that.” Johnson. "Nay, but my dear Sir, why 

’ [So also Butler, Hudibras, P» II. c,Lv. 845. 

11 A Persian Emperor vihipt his granrmm, 

The set his mother Venus came on.“~-M.] 
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should not you see what every one else sees ? ” Goldsmith. 
“ It is for fear of something that he has resolved to kill himself: 
and will not that timid disposition restrain him?" Johnson. 
“ It does not signify that the fear of something made him 
resolve; it is upon the state of his mind, after the resolution 
is taken, that I argue. Suppose a man, either from fear, or 
pride, or conscience, or whatever motive, has resolved to kill 
himself; when once the resolution is taken, he has nothing to 
fear. He may then go and take Lhe King of Prussia by the 
nose, at the head of his army. He cannot fear the rack, who 
is resolved to kill himself. When Eustace Budgcl was walk¬ 
ing down to the Thames, determined to drown himself, he 
might, if he pleased, without any apprehension of danger, have 
turned aside, and first set fire to St. James’s palace.’ 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called on him 
in the morning. As we walked up Johnson’s-court, I said, 
“I have a veneration for this court;” and was glad to find 
that Beauclerk had the same reverential enthusiasm. We 
found him alone. We talked of Sir Andrew Stuart’s elegant 
and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield : a cbpy of which had 
been sent by the autliour to Dr. Johnson. Johnson. “They 
have not answered the end. They haye not been talked of; 
I have never heard of them. This is owing to their not being 
sold. People seldom read a book which is given to them; and 
few are given. The way to spread a work is to sell it at a low 
price. No man will send to buy a thing that costs even 
sixpence, without an intention to read it." Boswkll. “ May 
it not be doubted, Sir, whether it be proper to publish letters, 
arraigning the ultimate decision of an important cause by the 
supreme judicature of the nation?” Johnson. “No, Sir, I do 
not think it was wrong to publish these letters. If they are 
thought to do harm; why not answer them ? But they wilt do 
no harm. If Mr. Douglas be indeed the son of Lady Jane, he 
cannot be hurt: if he be not her son, and yet has the great 
estate of the family of Douglas, he may well submit to have a 
pamphlet against him by Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think such a 
publication does good, as it does good to shew-us the possi¬ 
bilities of human life. And, Sir, you will not say that the 
Douglas cause'was a cause of easy decision, When it divided 
your Court as much as it could do, to be determined at all. 
When your Judges are seven, and seven, the casting vote of the, 
President must be given on one side or other; no matter, for 
my argument, on which; one or the other must be taken; as- 

1—*Q 1 
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when I am to move, there is no matter which leg 1 move first. 
And then, Sir, it was otherwise determined here. No, Sir, a more 
dubious determination of any question cannot be imagined.” 1 

He said, “ Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting to 
shine in conversation : he has not temper for it, he is so much 
mortified when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is composed 
partly of skill, partly of chance, a man may be beat at times by 
one who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith’s 
putting himself against another, is like a man laying a hundred 
to one who cannot spare the hundred. It is not worth a man’s 
while. A man should not lay a hundred to one, unless he can 
easily spare it, though he has a hundred chances for him: he 
can get but a guinea, and he may lose a hundred. Goldsmith 
is in this state. When he contends, if he gets the belter, it is a 
very little addition to a man of. his literary reputation: if he 
does not get the better, he is miserably vexed.” 

Johnson’s own superlative powers of wit set him above any 
risk of such uneasiness. Garrick had remarked to me of him, 
a few days before, “Rabelais and all other wits are nothing 
compared with him. You may be diverted by them; but 
Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter out of 
you, whether you will or no.” 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in his witty 
contests, even when he entered the lists with Johnson himself 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was in company with them one day, when 
Goldsmith said, that, he thought he could write a good fable, 
mentioned the simplicity which that kind of composition 
requires, and observed, that in most fables the animals intro¬ 
duced seldom talk in character. “For instance, (said he,) the 
fable of the little fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and 
envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. 
The skill (continued he,) consists in making them talk like little 
fishes." While he indulged himself in this fanciful reverie, he 
observed Johnson shaking his sides, and laughing. Upon 
which he smartly proceeded, “Why, Dr.Johnson, this is not so 
easy as you seem to think; for if you were to make little fishes 
talk, they would talk like whales.” 

1,1 regretted that Dr. Johnson never took the trouble to study a question which 
interested nations. He would not even read a pamphlet that I wrote upon it, entitled 
**The essence of the Douglas Cause;” which I nave reason to flatter myself, had 
considerable effect in favour of Mr. Douglas; of whose leiptimnte filiation I was then, 
and am’ still, firmly convinced. Let xne add, that no fact can be more respectably 
ascertained, than by the judgement of the most august tribunal in the world ; a judgement 
in which Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden united in 176$, and from which only five of a 
numerous body entered a protest. 
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Johnson, though remarkable for his gieat variety of com¬ 
position, never exercised his talents in fable, except we allow 
his beautiful talc published in Mrs. Williams’s Miscellanies to 
be of that species. I have, however, found among his manu¬ 
script collections the following sketch of one : 

“ Glow worm 1 lying in the garden saw a candle in a neigh¬ 
bouring palace,—and complained of the littleness of his own 
light; another observed—wait a liltle; soon dark,—have out¬ 
lasted ttoAA. [hi any] of these glaring lights which are only 
brighter as they haste to nothing.” 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langtou, Dr. 
Goldsmith, and Mr. Thrale. I was very desirous to get Dr. 
Johnson absolutely fixed in his resolution to go with me to the 
Hebrides this year; and 1 told him that I had received a letter 
from 1 >r. Robertson the historian, upon the subject, with which 
be was much pleased, and now talked in such a manner of his 
long intended tour, that I was satisfied he meant to fulfil his 
engagement. 

The custom of eating dog's at Otaheite being mentioned, 
Goldsmith observed, that this was also a custom in China: 
that a dog-butcher is as common there as any other butcher; 
and that when he walks abroad all the dogs fall on him. 
Johnson. “That is not owing to his killing dogs, Sir. I 
remember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the 
house where I lived, always attacked. It is the smell of carnage 
which provokes this, let the animals he has killed be what they 
may.” Gollsmith. “Yes, there is a general abhorrence in 
animals at the signs of massacre. If you put u tub full of blood 
into a stable, the horses arc like to go nutd.” Johnson. “I 
doubt that.” Goldsmith. “ Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenti¬ 
cated.” Thkale. " You had better prove it before you put it into 
your book on natural history. You may do it in my stable if 
you will.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, 1 would not have him prove 
it. If he is content to take his information from others, he 
may get through his book with little trouble, and without 
much endangering his reputation. But if he makes experiments 
for so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end to 
them; his erroneous assertions would then fall upon himself; 
and he might be blamed for not having made experiments as to 
every particular.” 

I [It has aUeady been observed, that one of his first Essays wtti a Latin Poeta ott a 
glow worm j but whether it lie fuiy where extant, has not been ascertained.—MO * 
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The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spoken 
of slightingly by Goldsmith; Johnson. “Why, Sir, Mallet 
had talents enough to keep his literary reputation alive as long 
as he himself lived; and that, let me tell you, is a good deal.” 
Goldsmith. “ But I cannot agree that it was so. His literary 
reputation was dead long before his natural death. I consider 
an authour’s literary reputation to be alive only while his name 
will insure a good price for his copy from the booksellers. I 
will get you (to Johnson,) a hundred guineas for any thing what¬ 
ever that you shall write, if you put your name to it." 

Dr. Goldsmith’s new play, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” being 
mentioned; Johnson. “I know of no comedy for many years 
that has so much exhilarated an audience, that has answered so 
much the great end of comedy—making an audience merry.” 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick's compliment to the 
Queen, which he introduced into the play of “ The Chances,” 
which he had altered and revised this year, was mean and gross 
flattery; Johnson. “Why, Sir, I would not write, 1 would not 
give solemnly under my hand, a character beyond what I 
thought really true; but a speech on the stage, let it flatter ever 
so extravagantly, is formular. It has always been formular to 
flatter Kings and Queens ; so much so, that even in our church- 
service we have ‘ our most religious King,’ used indiscriminately, 
whoever is King. Nay, they even flatter themselves;—‘we 
have been graciously pleased to grant.’—No modern flattery, 
however, is so gross as that of the Augustan age, where the 
Emperour was deified. * Pressens Panes teabefritter Augustus.' 
And as to meanness, (rising into warmth) how is it mean in a 
player,—a showman,—a feilow who exhibits himself for a 
shilling, to flatter his Queen? The attempt, indeed, was 
dangerous; for if it had missed, what became of Garrick, and 
what became of the Queen ? As Sir William Temple says of 
a great General,’ it is necessary not only that his designs be 
formed in a masterly manner, but that they should be attended 
with success. Sir, it is right, at a time when the Royal Family 
is not generally liked, to let it be seen that the people like at 
least one of them." Sir Joshua Reynolds. “I do not perceive 
why the profession of a player should be despised; for the 
great and ultimate end of all the employments of mankind is to 
produce amusement. Garrick produces more amusement than 
any body.” Boswell. “ You say, Dr. Johnson, that Garrick 
exhibits himself for a shilling. In this respect he is only on a 
footing with a lawyer who exhibits himself for his fee, and even 
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will maintain any nonsense or absurdity, if the case require it. 
Garrick refuses a play or a part which he does not like: a lawyer 
never refuses.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, what does this prove? 
only that a lawyer is worse. Boswell is now like Jack in ‘The 
Tale of a Tub,’ who, when he is puzzled by an argument, hangs 
himself. He thinks I shall cut him down, but I’ll let him 
hang,” (laughing vociferously.) Sir Joshua Reynolds. “Mr. 
Boswell thinks that the profession of a lawyer being unques¬ 
tionably honourable, if he can show the profession of a player 
to be more honourable, he proves his argument.” 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, 
where were Lord Charlemont, Sir J oshua Reynolds, and some 
more members of the Literary Club, whom he had obligingly 
invited to meet me, as I was this evening to be ballotted for as 
candidate for admission into that distinguished society. John¬ 
son had done me the honour to propose me, and Beauclerk was 
very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned; Johnson. “ It is amazing how 
little Goldsmith knows. He seldom comes where he is not 
more ignorant than any one else.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“ Yet there is no man whose company is more liked.” Johnson. 
“ To be sure, Sir. When people find a man of the most dis¬ 
tinguished abilities as a writer, their inferiour while he is with 
them, it must be highly gratifying to them. What Goldsmith 
comically says of himself is very true,—-he always gets the better 
when he argues alone j meaning, that he is master of a subject 
in his study, and can write well upon it; but when he comes 
into company, grows confused, and unable to talk. Take him 
as a poet, his ‘ Traveller 1 is a very fine performance; ay, and 
so is his ‘ Deserted Village,’ were it not sometimes too much 
the echo of his ‘ Traveller.’ Whether, indeed, we take him as a 
poet,—as a comick writer,—or as an historian, he stands in the 
first class.” Boswei.l. “ A11 historian I My dear Sir, you surely 
will not rank his compilation of the Roman History with the 
works of other historians of this age ? ” Johnson. “ Why, who 
are before him?” Boswell. “Hume,—Robertson,—Lord 
Lyttelton." Johnson. (His antipathy to the Scotch beginning 
to rise.) “I have not read I-Iumej but, doubtless, Goldsmith’s 
History is better than the verbiage of Robertson, or the foppery 
of Dalrymple.” Boswell. “Will you not admit the superiority 
of Robertson, in whose history we find such penetration—such 
painting?” Johnson. “Sir, you must consider how that 
penetration and that painting are employed; • It is not history, 
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it is imagination. He who desciibcs what he never saw, draws 
from fancy. Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints faces 
in a history-piece: he imagines an heroick countenance. You 
must look upon Robertson’s work as romance and try it by that 
standard. History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is the great excel¬ 
lence of a wi iter to put into his book as much as his book will 
hold. Goldsmith has done this in his Hist01 y. Now Robert¬ 
son might have put twice as much into his book. Robertson 
is like a man who lias packed gold in wool; the wool takes 
up more room than the geld. No, Sir; I always thought 
Robertson would be crushed by his own weight,—would be 
buried under his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly 
all you want to know: Robertson detains you a great deal too 
long. No man will read Robertson’s cumbrous detail a second 
time; but Goldsmith’s plain narrative will please again and 
again. I would say to Robertson what an old tutor of a college 
said to one of his pupils: ‘ Road over your compositions, and 
wherever you meet with a passage which you think is par¬ 
ticularly fine, strike it out.’ Goldsmith’s abridgement is better 
than that of Lucius Florus or Eulropius; and 1 will ventuie to 
say, that if you compare him with Vertot, in the same places 
of the Roman History, you will find that he excels Vertot. Sir, 
he has the art of compiling, and of saying every thing he has to 
say in a pleasing manner. He is now wilting a Natural History, 
and will make it as entertaining as a Persian Tale.” 

I cannot dismiss the present lopick without observing, that it 
is probable that Dr. Johnson, who owned that he often "talked 
for victory,” rather urged plausible objections to Dr. Robertson’s 
excellent historical works, in the ardour of contest, than expressed 
his real and decided opinion; for it is not easy to suppose, that 
he should so widely differ from the rest of the literary world. 

Johnson. “I remember once being with Goldsmith in 
"Westminster-abbey. While we surveyed the Poet’s Coiner, I 
said to him, 

' 1'or titan et nostrum nomtn miscebitur istis,’ 1 

When we got to Temple-bar, he stopped me, pointed to the 
heads upon it, and slily whispered me, 

1 Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis.’ ” a 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. “His ‘Pilgrim’s 

* Ovid* da Art. Atnand, 1 . Hi, v. 13. 

2 In edition to Dr. Johnson’s supposed political principles, and perhaps his own* 
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Progress’ has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and 
the conduct of the story ; and it has had the best evidence of 
its merit, the general and continued approbation of mankind. 
Few books, 1 believe, have had a more extensive sale. It is 
remarkable, that it begins very much like the poem of Dante ; 
yet there was no translation of Dante when Bunyan wrote. 
There is reason to think that he had read Spenser." 

A proposition which had been agitated, that monuments to 
eminent persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. 
Paul’s church as well as in Wcstminster-abbey, was mentioned; 
and it was asked, who should be honoured by having his monu¬ 
ment first erected there. Somebody suggested Pope. Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, as Pope was a Roman Catholick, I would not have 
his to be first. I think Milton’s rather should have the pre¬ 
cedence. 1 I think more highly of him now than I did at twenty. 
There is more thinking in him and in Butler, than in any of 
our poets.” 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the authour 
of so excellent a book as “The Whole Duty of Man ” should 
conceal himself. 2 Johnson. “There may be different reasons 
assigned for this, any one of which would be very sufficient. He 
may have been a clergyman, and may have thought that bis 
religious counsels would have less weight when known to come 
from a man whose professipn was Theology. He may have 
been a man whose practice was not suitable to his principles, so 
that his character might injure the effect of his book, which, he 
had written in a season of penitence. Or he may have been a 
man of rigid self-denial, so that he would have no reward for 
his pious labour's while in this world, but refer it all to a future 
state.’’ 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left at 
Beauclerk's till the fate of my election should be announced to 
me. I sat in a state of anxiety which even the charming con¬ 
versation of Lady Di Beauclerk, could'not entirely dissipate. 
In a short time I received the agreeable intelligence that I was 
chosen. I hastened to the place of meeting,, and was intro¬ 
duced to such a society as can seldom be found. Mr. Edmund 
Burke, whom I then saw for the first time, and whose splendid 
talents had long made me ardently wish for his acquaintance; 

1 Here is Another instance of his high admiration of Milton as a Poet, notwithstanding 
his just abhorrence of that sour Republican’s political principles. His candour and dis¬ 
crimination are equally conspicuous. Let us hear no more of his \* injustice to Milton.” 

8 [In a manuscript fri the Bodleian Library several circumstances are staled, which 
strongly incline me to believe that Ju>r» Accepted Hrewen,. Archbishop of York, was -the 
authour of this work.—M,J 
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I)r Nugent, Mi Gauick, Di Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Su 
William) Jones, and the company with whom I had dined. 
Upon my entrance, Johnson placed himself behind a chan, on 
which he leaned as on a desk 01 pulpit, and with humoious 
formality gave me a C/tatqe, pointing out the conduct expected 
fiom me as a good member of this club 

Goldsmith produced some veiy absurd verses which had been 
publickly tecited to an audience foi money Johnson ‘‘lean 
match this nonsense There was a poem called 1 Eugenio,’ 
which came out some yeais ago, and concludes thus : 

‘And now, ye trifling, self assuming elves, 

Uumful of pude, of nothing, of yomselves, 

Smvey Eugenio, view him o'er and o’er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no moie.’ 1 

Nay, Diyden, in his poem on the Royal Society, has these 
lines: 

* Then we upon oui globe’s last vcige shall go, 

And see the ocean leaning on the slcy ; 

Fioro thence our rolling ncighbouis we shall know. 

And on the lunar woild securely pi) ’ ” 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt for that 
species ot wit, deigned to allow that there was one good pun 
in “ Menagiana,” I think on the woid corps? 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson lelished 

1 Dr Johnson's memory here was not perfectly accurate M Eugenio does not conclude 
thus, There we eight more lines after the lust of those quoted by hun, and the pas&ige 
which he meant to ret itt is as follows 

11 Say now ye fluttering, pool assuming elves, 

Stark full of pude, of folly, of—yomstives, 

Say where's the wietch of all your impious crew 
Who dares confront his cliaricter to view? 

Behold Eugenio, view him o er and o'er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more " 

Mr Reed informs me that the Authour of “ Eugenio, Thomas Beech, a Wme Merchant 
at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, vir 17th May, 1737, cut hit own 
throat, and that it appears by Swift 5 Works, that the poem had been shewn to him, and 
received some of his conections Johnson h id itad " Eugeiuo" on his first coming to 
town, for we see it mentioned m one of his letteis to Mi Cave, which has been inserted m 
this work 

» 1 formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word rnd imagintd it to be Cot Ai, 
from its similarity of sound to the real one For an accurate and shrewd unknown gentle 
man, to whom I am indebted for some remaiks on my work, obseives on this ptxsnge— 
“ Q if not on the woid. Forit A vociferous Trench pieachcr said of Bomdalouo, f Il « n L die 
fort bien y et moi bum-fort '—Menagiana bee also Anecdotes I ittdraircs, Article Jtaut- 
daloue * But my ingenious and obliging coucspondent, Mi Abeicmmbie of Philadelphia, 
has pointed out to me the following passage in 4 Mtnagian i," which lenders the pieced* 
ing conjecture unnecessary, and confirms my original statement 

” Mad« # de Bourdonne, Chanoinesse de Romiremont, venoit d’entendic un discours 
plein de feu et d'esprit, mais fort peu sohde, et tres irrdgulicr, Une de scs nmies, nili y 
prenoit intdifit pour 1 oratem, lm dit en soitant, 1 Eh bien, Mad" 8 que votis semblr t il da 
ce que voua vene/ d entendre ?—Qu il v a d esprit ?—-II y a tant, repondit Mad" 8 de Bour- 
donne, que je n y ai pas vu de corps' * Men igwna, tome u p 64 Amstcrd, 1713 
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with great good humour. But his conversation alone, or what 
led to it, or was interwoven with it, is the business of this work. 

On Saturday, May 1, we dined by ourselves at our old 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much 
disposed to talk. He observed, that “ The Irish mix better 
with the English than the Scotch do; their language is nearer 
to English; as a proof of which, they succeed very well as 
players, which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have not 
that extreme nationality which we find in the Scotch. I will do 
you, Boswell, the justice to say, that you are the most unscotti- 
fied of your countrymen. You are almost the only instance of 
a Scotchman that I have known, who did not at every other 
sentence bring in some other Scotchman.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a question 
which had been much agitated in the Church of Scotland, 
whether the claim of lay-patrons to present ministers to parishes 
be well founded ; and supposing it to be well founded, whether 
it ought to be exercised without the concurrence of the people ? 
That Church is composed of a series of judicatures: a Presby¬ 
tery,—a Synod, and finally, a General Assembly; before all of 
which, this matter may be contended : and in some cases tjre 
Presbytery having refused to induct or settle, as they call it, the 
person presented by the patron, it has been found necessary to 
appeal to the General Assembly, He said, I might see the 
subject well treated in the “ Defence of Pluralities; ” and 
although he thought that a patron should exercise his right with 
tenderness to the inclinations of the people of. a parish, he 
was very clear as to his right. Then supposing the question to 
be pleaded before the General Assembly, he dictated to me 
what follows: 

“ Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, by the 
inferior judicatures, the plea of conscience. Their conscience 
tells them, that the people ought to choose their pastor; their 
conscience tells them, that they ought not to impose upon a 
congregation a minister .ungrateful and unacceptable to his 
auditors. Conscience, is nothing more than a conviction felt 
by ourselves of something to be done, or something to b,e 
avoided; and in questions of simple unperplexed morality, 
conscience, is very, often a guide that may be trusted. But 
before conscience can determine, the state of the question is 
supposed to be completely, known., In questions of law, or, of 
fact, conscience is very often confounded with opinion.. No 
.man’s conscience can tell him the right of another man; they 
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must be known by rational investigation or historical enquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his conscience, may 
teach some men that religion would be promoted, and quiet 
preserved, by granting to the people universally the choice of 
their ministers. But it is a conscience very ill informed that 
violates the rights of one man, for the convenience of another. 
Religion cannot be promoted by injustice; and it was never yet 
found that a popular election was very quietly transacted. 

“ That justice would be violated by transferring to the people 
the right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that 
right had its original. The right of patronage was not at first a 
privilege tom by power from unresisting poverty. It is not an 
authority at first usurped in times of ignorance, and established 
only by succession and by precedents. It is not a grant capri¬ 
ciously made from a higher tyrant to a lower. It is a right 
dearly purchased by the first possessors, and justly inherited by 
those that succeeded them. When Christianity was established 
in this island, a regular mode of publick worship was prescribed. 
Publick worship requires a public place; and the proprietors of 
lands, as they were converted, built churches for their families 
and their vassals. For the maintenance of ministers, they 
settled a certain portion of their lands ; and a district, through 
which each minister was required to extend his care, was, by 
that circumscription, constituted a parish. This is a position so 
generally received in England, that the extent of a manor and 
of a parish are regularly received for each other. The Churches 
which the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus endowed, 
they justly thought themselves entitled to provide ■with minis¬ 
ters j and where the episcopal government prevails, the Bishop 
has no power to reject a man nominated by the patron, but for 
some crime that might exclude him from the priesthood. For 
the endowment of the church being the gift of the landlord, he 
was consequently at liberty to give it according to his choice, to 
any man capable of performing the holy offices. The people 
did not choose him, because the people did not pay him; 

“We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right is 
passed out of memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many 
translations of property and changes of government; that scarce 
any church is now in the hands of the heirs of the builders; 
and that the present persons have entered subsequently tipon 
the pretended rights by a thousand accidental and unknown 
causes. Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right 
of patronage extinguished? If the right followed the lands, it 
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is possessed by the same equity by which the lands are pos¬ 
sessed. It is, in effect, part of the manor, and protected by 
the same laws with every other privilege. Let us suppose an 
estate forfeited by treason, and granted by the Crown to a new 
family. With the lands were forfeited all the rights appendant 
to those lands ; by the same power that grants the lands, the 
rights also are granted. The right lost to the patron falls not 
to the people, but is either retained by the Crown, or,, what to 
the people is the same thing, is by the Crown given away. Let 
it change hands ever so often, it is possessed by him that 
receives it with the same right as it was conveyed. It may, 
indeed, like all our possessions, be forcibly seized or fraudu¬ 
lently obtained. But no injury is still done to the people ; for 
what they never had, they have never lost. Caius may usurp 
the right of Titius, but neither Caius nor Tilius injure the 
people; and no man’s conscience, however tender or however 
active, can prompt him to restore what may be proved to have 
been never taken away. Supposing, what I think cannot be 
proved, that a popular election of ministers were to be desired, 
our desires are not the measures of equity. It were to be 
desired that power should be only in the hands of the merciful, 
and riches in the possession of the generous; but the law must 
leave both riches and power where it finds them: and must 
often leave riches with the covetous, and power with the cruel. 
Convenience may be a rule in little things, where no other rule 
has been established. But as the great end of government is to 
give every man his own, no inconvenience is greater than that 
of making right uncertain. Nor is any man more an enemy 
to publick peace, than he who fills weak heads with imaginary 
claims, and breaks the series of civil subordination, by 
inciting the lower classes of mankind to encroach upon the 
higher. 

“Having thus shown that the right of patronage, being 
originally purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is 
now in the hands of lawful possessors, at least as certainly as 
any other right; - we have left to the advocates of the people 
no other plea than that of convenience. Let us, therefore, 
now consider what the people would really gain by a general 
abolition of the right of patronage. What is most to be desired 
by such 1 a change is, that the country should be supplied with 
better ministers. But why should we suppose that the parish 
will make a wiser choice than the patron? If we suppose man¬ 
kind actuated by interest, the patron is more likely to choose 
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with caution, because he will suffer more by choosing wrong, 
liy the deficiencies of his minisLer, or by his vices, he is equally 
offended with the rest of the congregation; but he will have 
this reason more to lament them, that they will be imputed to 
his absurdity or corruption. The qualifications of a minister 
are well known to be learning and piety. Of his learning the 
patron is probably the only judge in the parish; and of his 
piety not less a judge than others ; and is more likely to enquire 
minutely and diligently before he gives a presentation, than one 
of the parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote. It 
may be urged, that though the parish might not choose better 
ministers, they would at least choose ministers whom they like 
better, and who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy. 
That ignorance and perverseness should always obtain what they 
like, was never considered as the end of government; of which 
it is the great and standing benefit,, that the wise see for the 
simple, and the regular act for the capricious. But that this 
argument supposes the people capable of judging, and resolute 
to act according to their best judgements, though this be suffi¬ 
ciently absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It supposes not 
only wisdom, but unanimity in those, who upon no other occa¬ 
sions are unanimous or wise. If by some strange concurrence 
all the voices of a parish should unite in the choice of any 
single man, though I could not charge the patron with injustice 
for presenting a minister, I should censure him as unkind and 
injudicious. But, it is evident, that as in all other popular elec¬ 
tions there will be contrariety of judgement and acrimony of 
passion, a parish upon every vacancy would break into factions, 
and the contest for the choice of a minister would set neigh¬ 
bours at variance and bring discord into families. The minister 
would be taught all the arts of a candidate, would flatter some, 
and bribe others; and the electors, as in all other cases, would 
call for holidays and ale, and break the heads of each other 
during the jollity of the canvass. The time must, however, 
come at last, when one of the factions must prevail, and one 
of the ministers get possession of the church. On what terms 
does he enter upon his ministry but those of enmity with , half 
his parish ? By what prudence or what diligence can lie hope 
to conciliate the affections of that party by whose defeat he has 
obtained his living ? Every man who voted against him will 
enter the church with hanging head and downcast eyes, afraid 
to encounter that neighbour by whose vote and influence he has 
been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour for opposing 
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him, and his minister for having prospered by the opposition; 
and as he will never see him but with pain, he will never see 
him but with hatred. Of a minister presented by the patron 
the parish has seldom any thing worse to say than that they do 
not know him. Of a minister chosen by a popular contest, all 
those who do not favour him, have nursed up in their bosoms 
principles of hatred and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited 
principally by pride. The pride of a common man is very little 
exasperated by the supposed usurpation of an acknowledged 
superiour. He bears only his little share of a general evil, and 
suffers in common with the whole parish : but when the contest 
is between equals, the defeat has many aggravations; and he 
that is defeated by his next neighbour, is seldom satisfied without 
some revenge: and it is hard to say whal bitterness of malignity 
would prevail in a parish where these elections should happen 
to be frequent, and the enmity of opposition should be re¬ 
kindled before it had cooled.” 

Though X present to my readers Dr. Johnson’s masterly 
thoughts on the subject, I think it proper to declare, that not¬ 
withstanding I am myself a lay-patron, I do not entirely 
subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale’s 
in the Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoured as well 
as I could to apologise for a lady who had been divorced from 
her husband by act of Parliament. I said, that he had used 
her very ill, had behaved brutally to her, and that she could 
not continue to live, with him without having her delicacy 
contaminated; that all affection for him was thus destroyed; 
that the essence of conjugal union being gone, there remained 
only a cold form, a mere civil obligation; that she was in.the 
prime of life, with qualities to produce happiness; that these 
ought not to be lost; and, that the gentleman on whose 
account she was divorced had gained her heart while thus 
unhappily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the charms of the 
lady in question, I thus attempted to palliate what I was 
sensible could not be justified;' for when I had finished my 
harangue, my venerable friend gave me a proper check: “ My 
dear Sir, never accustom your mind to mingle virtue and vice. 
The woman’s a whore, and there’s an end on’t.” 

' . He.described the father of one of his friends thus: “ Sir, he 
was so exuberant a talker at publick meetings, that the gentle¬ 
men of his county were afraid of him. No business could be 
done for Iris declamation.” 
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He did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I had 
carried on a short conversation by signs with some Esquimaux, 
who were then in London, particularly with one of them who was 
a priest. He thought 1 could not make them understand me. 
No man was more incredulous as to particular facts, which 
were at all extraordinary; and therefore no man was more 
scrupulously inquisitive, in order to discover the truth. 

I dined with him this day at the house of my friends, 
Messieurs Edward and Charles Dilly, booksellers in the Poultry: 
there were present, their elder brother Mr. Dilly of Bedford¬ 
shire, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend 
Dr. iMayo, a dissenting minister, the Reverend Mr. Toplady, 
and my friend the Reverend Mr. Temple. 

Hawkesworth’s compilation of the voyages to the South Sea 
being mentioned;— Johnson. “Sir, if you talk of it as a 
subject of commerce, it will be gainful; if as a book that is to 
increase human knowledge, I believe there will not be much of 
that. Hawkesworth can tell only what the voyagers have told 
him; and they have found very little, only one new animal, I 
think.” Boswell. “But many insects, Sir.” Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, as to insects, Ray reckons of British insects twenty 
thousand species. They might have staid at home and 
discovered enough in that way.” 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr. Daines Barrington’s 
ingenious Essay against the received notion of their migration. 
Johnson. “ I think we have as good evidence for the migration 
of woodcocks as can be desired. We find they disappear 
at a certain time of the year, and appear again at a certain 
time of the year; and some of them, when weary, in their 
flight, have been known to alight on the rigging of ships 
far out at sea.” One of the company observed, that there had 
been instances of some of them found in summer in Essex, 
Johnson. “Sir, that strengthens our argument. Exceptio 
■probat regulam . Some being found shews, that, if all remained, 
many would be found. A few sick or lame ones may be found.” 
Goldsmith. “There is a partial migration of the swallows; 
the stronger ones migrate, the others do not.” 

Boswell. " I am well assured that the people of Otaheite 
who have the bread tree, the fruit of which serves, them for 
bread, laughed heartily when they were informed of the tedious 
process necessary with us to have bread;—plowing, sowing, 
harrowing, reaping, threshing, grinding, baking,”. Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when,they are told 
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of the advantages of civilized life. Were you to tell men who 
live without houses, how we pile brick upon, brick, and rafter 
upon rafter, and that after a house is raised to a certain height, 
a man tumbles off a scaffold, and breaks his neck; he would 
laugh heartily at our folly in building; but it does not follow 
that men are better without houses. No, Sir, (holding up a 
slice of a good loaf,) this is better than the bread tree." 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found in his 
“ Rambler,” against the notion that the brute creation is 
endowed with the faculty of reason: “ birds build by instinct; 
they never improve; they build their first nest as well as any 
one they ever build.” Goldsmith. “ Yet we see if you take 
away a bird’s nest with the eggs in it, she will make a slighter 
nest and lay again.” Johnson. “Sir, that is because at first 
she has full time and makes her nest deliberately. In the case 
you mention she is pressed to lay, and must therefore make her 
nest quickly, and consequently it will be slight." Goldsmith. 
“The nidification of birds is what is least known in natural 
history, though one of the most curious things in it.” 

I introduced the subject of toleration. Johnson. “Every 
society has a right to preserve publick peace and order, and 
therefore has a good right to prohibit the propagation of 
opinions which have a dangerous tendency: To say the 
magistrate has this right, is using an inadequate word: it is the 
society fox which the magistrate is agent. He may be morally 
or theologically wrong in restraining the propagation of opinions 
which he thinks dangerous, but he is politically right.” Mayo. 
“ I am of opinion, Sir, that every man is entitled to liberty of 
conscience in religion; and that the magistrate cannot restrain 
that right.” Johnson. “Sir, I agree with you. Every man 
has a right to liberty of conscience, and with that tire magistrate 
cannot interfere. People confound liberty of thinking with 
liberty of talking; nay, with liberty of preaching. Every man 
has a physical right to think as he pleases; for it cannot be 
discovered how he thinks. He has not a moral right, for he 
ought to inform himself, and think justly. But, Sir, no member 
of a society has a right to teach any doctrine contrary to what 
the society holds to be true. The magistrate, I say, may be 
wrong in what he thinks 5 but while he thinks himself right, be 
may and ought to enforce what he thinks.” Mayo. “Then, 
Sir, we are to remain .always in errour, and truth never can 
prevail; and the magistrate was right in persecuting the first 
Christians." Johnson. “Sir, the only method by which 
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religious truth can be established is by martyrdom. The 
magistrate has a right to enforce what he thinks; and he who 
is conscious of the truth has a light to suffer. I am afraid there 
is no other way of ascertaining the truth, but by persecution on 
the one hand and enduring it on the other.” Goldsmith. 
“But how is a man to act, Sir? Though firmly convinced of 
the truth of his doctrine, may he not think it wrong to expose 
himself to persecution ? Has he a right to do so? Is it not, 
as it were, committing voluntary suicide?” Johnson. “Sir, 
as to voluntary suicide, as you call it, there are twenty thousand 
men in an army who will go without scruple to be shot at, and 
mount a breach for five-pence a day.” Goldsmith. “But 
have they a moral right to do this ? ” J ohnson. “ Nay, Sir, if 
you will not take the universal opinion of mankind, I have 
nothing to say. If mankind cannot defend their own way of 
thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is in doubt whether 
it would be better for him to expose himself to martyrdom or 
not, he should not do it. He must be convinced that he has 
a delegation from heaven.” Goldsmith. “ I would consider 
whether there is the greater chance of good or evil upon the 
whole. If I see a man who has fallen into a well, I would wish 
to help him out; but if there is a greater probability that he 
shall pull me in, than that I shall pull him out, I would not 
attempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, I might wish to convert 
the grand Signor to the Christian faith ; but when I considered 
that I should probably be put to death without effectuating my 
purpose in any degree, I should keep myself quiet.” Johnson. 
'‘Sir, you must consider that we have perfect and imperfect 
obligations. Perfect obligations, which are generally not to do 
something, are cleaT and positive; as, ' thou shalt not kill.’ 
But charity, for instance, is not definable by limits. It is a 
duty to give to the poor; but no man can say how , much 
another should give to the poor, or when a man has given too 
little to save his soul. In the same manner it is a duty to 
instruct the ignorant, and of consequence to convert infidels, to 
Christianity ; but no man in the common course of things is 
obliged to carry this to such a degree as to incur the danger of 
martyrdom, as no man is obliged to strip himself to the shirt, 
in order to give charity. I have said, that a man must be 
persuaded that he has a particular delegation from heaven;” 
Goldsmith. “How is this to be known? Our first reformers, 
who were burnt for not believing bread and wine to be Christ ” 
—Johnson, (interrupting him,) “Sir, they were not burnt for 
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not believing bread and wine to be Christ, but for insulting 
those who did believe it. And, Sir, when the first reformers 
began, they did not intend to be martyred: as many of them 
ran away as could." Boswell. ‘‘'But, Sir, there was your 
countryman Elwal, who you told me challenged King George 
with his black-guards and his red-guards.” Johnson. “My 
countryman, Elwal, Sir, should have been put in the stocks: a 
proper pulpit for him ; and he’d have had a numerous audience. 
A man who preaches in the, stocks will always have hearers 
enough.” Boswell. “ But Elwal thought himself in the right.” 
Johnson. “ We are not providing for mad people; there are 
places for them in the neighbourhood.” (meaning Moorfields.) 
Mayo. “But, Sir, is it not very hard that I should not be 
allowed to teach my children what I really believe to be the 
truth?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, you might contrive to teach 
your children extrd scattda/um; but, Sir, the magistrate, if he 
knows it, has a right to restrain you. Suppose you teach your 
children to be thieves ? ” Mayo. “ This is making a joke of 
the subject.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, take it thus:—that you 
teach them the community of goods: for which there are as 
many plausible arguments as for most erroneous doctrines. 
You teach them that all things at first were in common, and 
that no man had a right to anything but as he laid his hands 
upon it j and that this still is, or ought to be, the rule amongst 
mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great principle in society,— 
property. And don’t you think the magistrate would have a 
right to prevent you? Or, suppose you should teach your 
children 1 the notion of the Adamites, and they should run naked 
into the streets, would not the magistrate have a right to flog 
’em into their doublets?” Mayo. “I think the magistrate 
has no right to interfere till there is some overt act.” Boswell. 
“So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the state charging a 
blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off 1 ” . Mayo. 
“He must be sure of its direction against the state.” Johnson. 
“The magistrate is to judge of that.—He has no right to 
restrain your thinking, because the evil centers in yourself. If 
a man were sitting at this table, and chopping off his fingers, 
the magistrate; as guardian! of the community, has no authority, 
to restrain him, .however he might' do it from kindness as a 
parent.—Though, indeed, upon more consideration, I think he 
may.; as it Is probable, that he who is chopping off his own 
fingers, may soon proceed to Chop off those ,of oth.er people. 
If I think it right to steal Mr. Dilly’s plate, I am a bad man; 
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but he can say nothing to me. If I make an open declaration 
that I think so, he will keep me out of his house. If 1 put 
forth my hand, I shall be sent to Newgale. This is the grad¬ 
ation of thinking, preaching, and acting: if a man thinks 
erroneously, he may keep his thoughts to himself, and nobody 
will trouble him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society 
may expel him; if he acts in consequence of it, the law takes 
place, and he is hanged." Mayo. “But, Sir, ought not 
Christians to have liberty of conscience?" Johnson. “I have 
already told you so, Sir. You are coming back to whore you 
were.” Boswell. “ Dr. Mayo is always taking a return post- 
chaise, and going the stage over again. He has it at half-price." 
Johnson. “Dr. Mayo, like other champions for unlimited 
toleration, has got a set of words. 1 Sir, it is no matter, 
politically, whether the magistrate be right or wrong. Suppose 
a club were to be formed, to drink confusion to King George 
the Third, and a happy restoration to Charles the Third; this 
would be very bad with respect to the State; but every member 
of that club must either conform to its rules, or be turned out 
of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, that the magistrate 
should ‘ tolerate all things that are tolerable.’ This is no good 
definition of toleration upon any principle; but it shews that he 
thought some things were not tolerable.” Topladv. “ Sir, you 
have untwisted this difficult subject with great dexterity.” 

During this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, 
from a wish to get in and shine. Finding himself excluded, he 
had taken his hat to go away, but remained for some time with 
it in his hand, like a gamester, who, at the close of a long night, 
lingers for a little while, to see if he can have a favourable 
opening to finish with success. Once when he was beginning 
to speak, he found himself overpowered by the loud voice of 
Johnson, who was at the opposite end of the table, and. did not 
perceive Goldsmith's attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish 
to obtain the attention of the company, Goldsmith in a passion 
threw down his hat, looking angrily at,Johnson, and exclaimed 
in a bitter tone, " Take it” When Toplady was going to speak, 
Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to think 
that he was beginning again, and taking the words from Toplady. 
Upon which, he seized this opportunity of venting his own envy 


l.Dr. Mayos calm temper and steady perseverance, rendered him an admirable 
subject for the exercise of Hr. Johnsonspowerful abilities. He never flinched: but, 
after reitemted blows, remained Beemingly unmoved as at the first Tho scintillations 
of Johnsons genius flashed every time he was struck, without his receiving nny injury. 
Hence he obtained the epithet o. TXus Literary Anvil. 
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and spleen, under the pretext of supporting another person: 
“Sir, (said he to Johnson,) the gentleman has heard you 
patiently for an hour: pray allow us now to hear him.” 
Johnson, (sternly,) “Sir, I was not interrupting the gentleman. 
I was only giving him a signal of my attention. Sir, you are 
impertinent.” Goldsmith made no reply, but continued in the 
company for some time. 

A gentleman present ventured to ask Dr. Johnson if there 
was not a material difference as to toleration of opinions which 
lead to action, and opinions merely speculative; for instance, 
would it be wrong in the magistrate to tolerate those who 
preach against the doctrine of the Trinity ? Johnson was 
highly offended, and said, “ I wonder, Sir, how a gentleman of 
your piety can introduce this subject in a mixed company.” He 
told me afterwards, that the impropriety was, that perhaps some 
of the company might have talked on the subject in such terms 
as might have shocked him ; or he might have been forced to 
appear in their eyes a narrow-minded man. The gentleman, 
with submissive deference, said, he had only, hinted at the 
question from a desire to hear. Dr. Johnson’s opinion upon it. 
Johnson. “Why, then, Sir, I think that permitting men to 
preach any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the established 
church, tends, in a certain degree, to lessen the authority of 
the church, and consequently, to lessen the influence of 
religion.” “Tt may be considered (said The. gentleman,) 
whether it would not be politick to tolerate in such a case." 
Johnson. “Sir, we have been talking of right : this is 
another question. I think it is not politick to tolerate in such 
a case.” 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subject should 
be introduced in a mixed company, and therefore at this time 
waved the theological question ; yet his own orthodox belief 
in the sacred mystery of the Trinity is evinced beyond doubt, 
by the following passage in his private devotions: “ 0 Lord, 
hear my prayer, for Jesus Christ’s sake; to whom with thee 
and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, be all honour 
and glory, world without end, Amen.” 1 _ 

Boswell, “Pray, Mr, Dilly, how does Dr. Leland’s History 
of Ireland sell?” Johnson, (bursting forth with a generous 
indignation,) “ The Irish are in a niost unnatural,state ; for we 
see there the minority prevailing over the majority. There is 
no instance, even, in the ten persecutions,' of such severity as 

- I Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. ■ ■ 
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that which the protestants of Ireland have exercised against the 
Catholicks. Did vve tell them we have conquered them, it would 
he above board: to punish them by confiscation and other 
penalties, as rebels, was monstrous injustice. King William 
was not their lawful sovereign : he had not been acknowledged 
by the Parliament of Ireland, when they appeared in arms 
against him.” 

I here suggested something favourable of the Roman 
Catholicks. Toplady. “ Does not their invocation of saints 
suppose omnipresence in the saints?” Johnson. “No, Sir; 
it supposes only pluriprcsence ; and when spirits are divested 
of matter, it seems probable that they should see with more 
extent than when in an embodied state. There is, therefore, 
no approach to an invasion of any of the divine attributes, in 
the invocation of saints. But I think it is will worship, and 
presumption. I see no command for it, and therefore think it 
is safer not to practise it.” 

tie and Mr. Langton and I went together to thb Club, 
where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other 
members, and amongst them our friend Goldsmith, who sat 
silently brooding over Johnson’s reprimand to him after dinner. 
Johnson perceived this, and said aside to some of us, “I’ll 
make Goldsmith forgive me;’’and then called to him in a 
loud voice, “ Dr. Goldsmith,—something passed to-day where 
you and I dined; I ask your pardon.” Goldsmith answered 
placidly, “It must be much from you, Sir, that 1 take ill.” 
And so at once the difference was over, and they were on as 
easy terms as' ever, and Goldsmith rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted that 
Goldsmith would, upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, by 
which he often exposed himself, Mr. Langton observed, that 
he was not like Addison, who was content with the fame of his 
writings, and did not aim also at excellency in conversation, for 
which he found himself unfit; and that he said to a lady who 
complained of his having talked little in company, “ Madam, I 
have but nine-pence in ready money, but I can draw for a 
thousand pounds.” I observed that Goldsmith had a great 
deal of Gold in his cabinet, but, not content with that, was 
always taking out his purse, Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and that 
so often an empty purse 1 ” 

Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being conspicuous in company, 
was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such disad¬ 
vantage as one should hardly have supposed possible in a m an 
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of his genius. When his literary reputation had risen deservedly 
high, and his society was much courted, he became very jealous 
of the extraordinary attention which was every where paid to 
Johnson. One evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with 
me for talking of Johnson as entitled to the honour of unques¬ 
tionable superiority. “ Sir, (said he,) you. are for making a 
monarchy of what should be a republick.” 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company with 
fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of 
all who were present ; a German who sat next him, and perceived 
Johnson rolling himself, as if about to speak, suddenly stopped 
him, saying, “Stay, stay,—Toctor Shonson is going to say 
something.’’ This was, no doubt, very provoking, especially to 
one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it with 
strong expressions of indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes 
content to be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon 
occasions, would be consequential and important. An instance 
of this occurred in a small particular. Johnson had a way of 
contracting the names of bis friends: as Beauclerk, Beau; 
Boswell, Bozzy; Langton, Lanky; Murphy, Mur ; Sheridan, 
Sherry. I remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling 
that Dr. Johnson said, “ We are all in labour for a name to 
Goldy’s play,” Goldsmith seemed displeased that such a liberty 
should be taken with his name, and said, “ I have often desired 
him not to call me Goldy Tom was remarkably attentive to 
the most minute circumstance about Johnson. I recollect his 
telling me once, on my arrival in London, " Sir, our great friend 
has made an improvement on his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. 
He calls him now Sherry deny.” 

“To the Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley . 1 

"Sir, 

“ I return you my sincere thanks for your additions to 
my Dictionary; but the new edition has been published some 

i The Kcvereud Thomas Bngahaw, M.A*. who died on November ap, 1787, in thd 
seventy-seventh year of his age, Chaplain of Bromley College, In Kent} and Rector ol 
Southfleet. Ho had resigned the cure of Bromley Parish some time before his death. 
For this, and another letter from Dr. Johnson in 1784, to the same truly respectable man. 
Iam indebted to Dr. John Lnveday, of the Commons, a son of the hue learned and 
pious John Loveday. Esq. of Caversham in Berkshire, who obligingly transcribed them 
for me from the originals in his possession,—This worthy gentleman, having retired from 
business, now lives m,Warwickshire, The world has been lately obliged to him as the 
Editor of th!e late Rev. Dr. Town son’s excellent work, modestly entitled tf A 'Discourse 
on the Evangelical History; from the Interment to the Ascension of our, Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christto which 15 prefixed, a truly interesting and pleasipff account of 
the authour, by the Reverend Mr. Ralph Cnurton. ■ ', 
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time, and therefore I cannot now make use of them. Whether 
I shall ever revise it more, I know not. If many readers had 
been as judicious, as diligent, and as communicative as yourself, 
my work had been better. The world must at present take it 
as it is. I am, Sir, 

“Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“ May 8, 1773.” 


On Sunday, May 8 ,1 dined with Johnson at Mr. Langton’s 
with Dr. Beattie and some other company, lie descanted on 
the subject of Literary Property. “There seems (said he,) to 
be in authours a stronger right of property than that by occup¬ 
ancy ; a metaphysical right, a right, as it were, of creation, 
which should from its nature be perpetual ; but the consent of 
nations is against it ; and indeed reason and the interest of 
learning are against it; for were it to be perpetual, no book, 
however useful, could be universally diffused amongst mankind, 
should the proprietor take it into his head to restrain its cir¬ 
culation. No book could have the advantage of being edited 
with notes, however necessary to its elucidation, should the 
proprietor perversely oppose it. For the general good of the 
world, therefore, whatever valuable work has once been created 
by an authour, and issued out by him, should be understood 
as no longer in his power, but as belonging to the publick ; at 
the same time the authdur is entitled to an adequate reward. 
This he should have by an exclusive right to his work for a 
considerable number of years.” 

He attacked Lord Monboddo’s strange speculation on the 
primitive state of human nature; observing, “Sir, it is all con¬ 
jecture about a thing useless, even were it known to be true. 
Knowledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to things 
useful, is good; but conjecture as to what it would be useless 
to know, such as whether men went upon all four, is very 
idle.” 

On Monday, May 9, as 1 was to set out on my return to 
Scotland next morning, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. 
Jolinson as I could. But I first called on Goldsmith to take 
leave of him. The jealousy and envy which, though possessed 
of many most amiable qualities, he frankly avowed, broke out 
violently at this interview. Upon another occasion, when 
Goldsmith confessed himself to be of an envious disposition, 
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I contended with Johnson that we ought not to be angry with 
him, he was so candid in owning it. “ Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) 
we must be angry that a man has such a superabundance of 
an odious quality, that he cannot keep it within his own breast, 
but it boils over.” In my opinion, however, Goldsmith had 
not more of it than other people have, but only talked of it 
freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be a 
traveller; said “ he would be a dead weight for me to carry, 
and that I should never be able to lug him along through the 
Highlands and Hebrides.” Nor would he patiently allow me 
to enlarge upon Johnson’s wonderful abilities; but exclaimed, 
“Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent?” 
“ But, (said I,) Johnson is the Hercules who strangled serpents 
in his cradle.” 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli’s. He was 
obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company early ; he ap¬ 
pointed me, however, to meet him in the evening at Mr. (now 
Sir Robert) Chambers’s in the Temple, where he accordingly 
came, though he continued to be very ill. Chambers, as is 
common on such occasions, prescribed various remedies to 
him. Johnson, (fretted by pain,) “ Pr’ythee don’t tease me. 
Stay till I am well, and then you shall tell me how to cure 
myself.’’ He grew better, and talked with a noble enthusiasm 
of keeping up the representation of respectable families. His 
zeal on this subject was a circumstance in bis character ex¬ 
ceedingly remarkable, when it is considered that he himself 
had no pretensions to blood. I heard him once say, “ I have 
great merit in being zealous for subordination and the honours 
of birth; for I can hardly tell who : was my grandfather.” He 
maintained the dignity and propriety of male succession, in 
opposition to the opinion of one of our friends, who had that 
day employed Mr. Chambers to draw his will, devising his estate 
to his three sisters, in preference to a remote heir male. 
Johnson called them "three dowdies,” and said, with as high n 
spirit as the boldest Baron in the most perfect days of the, 
feudal system, “ An ancient estate should always go to males. 
It is mighty foolish to let a stranger have it because he marries 
your daughter, and takes your name. As for an estate newly 
acquired by trade, you may give it, if you will, to the dog 
Tozvser, and let him keep his own name.” 

I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what 
9eemed to others a very small sport. He now laughed im- 
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moderately, without any reason that we could perceive, at our 
friend’s making his will; called him the testator , and added, 
“ I dare say he thinks he has done a mighty thing. He won’t 
stay till he gets home to his seat in the country, to produce 
this wonderful deed : he’ll call up the landlord of the first inn 
on the road ; and, after a suitable preface upon mortality and 
the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he should not delay 
making his will; and here, Sir, will he say, is my will, which I 
have just made, with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers 
in the kingdom ; and he will read it to him, (laughing all the 
time.) He believes he has made this will; but he did not 
make it: you, Chambers, made it for him. I trust you have 
had more conscience than to make him say, ‘ being of sound 
understanding; ’ ha, ha, ha ! I hope he has left me a legacy. 
I’d have his will turned into verse, like a ballad.” 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his own 
pleasantry, which certainly was not such as might be expected 
from the authour of “The Rambler,” but which is here pre¬ 
served, that my readers may be acquainted even with the 
slightest occasional characterisliclcs of so eminent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity 
upon a matter of which pars tnagna fuit , and seemed impatient 
till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his merriment, 
but continued'it all the way till he got without the Temple- 
gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he appeared 
to be almost in a convulsion; and, in order to support himself, 
laid hold of one of the posts at the side of the foot pavement, 
and sent forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the night his 
voice seemed to resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melancholy, 
and venerable Johnson, happened well to counteract the feelings 
of sadness which I used to experience when parting with him 
for a considerable time. I accompanied him to his door, 
where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of himself this’ year, “ Between Easter and Whit¬ 
suntide, having always considered that time as propitious to 
study, I attempted to learn the Low Dutch language.” 1 It is 
to be observed, that, he here admits an opinion of the human 
mind being influenced by Seasons, which he ridicules in his 
writings. His progress, he says, was interrupted by' a fever, 
“ which, by the imprudent use of a small print, left an inflamma¬ 
tion in his useful eye,” We-cannot but admire his spirit when 

l Piayera and Meditations, p. 129. 
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we know, that amidst a complication of bodily and mental 
distress, he was still animated with the desire of intellectual 
improvement. 1 Various notes of his studies appear on different 
days, in his manuscript diary of this year; such as, “ Inchoavi 
lectionem Pentateuchi—Finivi lectionem Conf Pab. Burdont/m . 
—Legi frimum actum Troadum.—Legi Dissertationem Cterici 
postremam de Pent.—2 of Clark's Sermons. — Z. Appolonii 
pugnam Betriciam .—Z. centum versus Honteri.” Let this serve 
as a specimen of what accessions of literature he was perpetu¬ 
ally infusing into his mind, while he charged himself with 
idleness. 

This year died Mrs. Salusbury, (mother of Mrs. Thrale.) a 
lady whom he appears to have esteemed much, and whose 
memory he honoured with an Epitaph. 2 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of May, I pressed 
him to persevere in his resolution to make this year the pro¬ 
jected visit to the Hebrides, of which he and I had talked for 
many years, and which I was confident would afford us much 
entertainment. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ When your letter came to me, I was so darkened by an 
inflammation in my eye that I could not for some time read it. 

I can now write without trouble, and can read large prints. 
My eye is gradually growing stronger; and I hope will be able 
to take some delight in the survey of a Caledonian loch. 

"Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, to 
Bengal. He and I shall come down together as far as 
Newcastle, and thence I shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let 
me know the exact time when your Courts intermit. I must 
conform a little to Chambers’s occasions, and he must conform 
a little to mine. The time which you shall fix; must be the 
common point to which we will come as near as we can. 
Except this eye, I am very well. 

“Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and liked, 
and, flattered, by the great, that I can see nothing of him. I 
am in great hope that he will,be well provided for, and then 
we will live upon him,at the Mnrischal College, without, pity or 
modesty. . 

“-left the town without taking leave of me, and is gone 

i [Not six months before his death, he wished me to teach him the Scale of Mustek 
" Dr. Jlumay, teach me at least the alphabet of your language."—B ujiney.J 
8 Mrs. Fioaai’s Anecdotes of Jolmson, p. *31. 

I— 
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in deep dudgeon to-. Is not this very childish ? Where 

is now my legacy ? 

“ I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well. I 
shall see them too when I come; and I have that opinion of 
your choice, as to suspect that when 1 have seen Mrs. Boswell, 
I shall be less willing to go away. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Tobnson’s-conrt, Fleet-street, 

“July S, I 773 -” 

“Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at 
Oxford.” 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of Session 
rose on the twelfth of August, hoping to see him before that 
time, and expressing, perhaps in too extravagant terms, my 
admiration of him, and my expectation of pleasure from our 
intended tour. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I shall set out from London on Friday the sixth of this 
month, and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day 
I shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. I suppose I 
must drive to an inn, and send a porter to find you.. 

“ I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College soon enough 
for us, and I shall be sorry to miss him ; but there is no staying 
for the concurrence of all conveniences. We will do as well 
as we can. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“August 3, 1773.” "Sam. Johnson.” 

To the Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ Not being at Mr. Thrale's when your letter came, I had 
written the enclosed paper and sealed it ; bringing it hither foi 
a frank, I found youris. If any thing could repress my ardour, 
it would be such a letter as yours. To disappoint a friend is 
unpleasing: and he that forms expectations like yours, must be 
disappointed. Think only when you see me, that you see a 
man who loves you, and is proud and glad that you love him. 
I am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“August 3,1773.” “Sam, Johnson.” 
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To the Same. 

“Newcastle, Aug. ix, 1773. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I came hither last night, and hope, butdonot absolutely 
promise to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will not 
come so soon. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ My compliments to your lady.” 

To the Same. 

“ Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, being 
just arrived at Boyd’s.” 

“Saturday night." 

His stay in Scotland was from the r8th of August, on which 
day he arrived, till the 2sd of November, when he set out on 
his return to London; and 1 believe ninety-four days were 
never passed by any man in a more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edinburgh, 
where he remained a few days, and then went by St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, to the Hebrides, to 
visit which was the principal object he had in view. He visited 
the isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, Mull, Inclikenneth, and Icolmkill. 
He travelled through Argyleshire by Inverary, and from thence 
by Lochlomond and Dunbarton to Glasgow, then by Loudon 
to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, and then 
by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, where he again spent some 
time. He thus saw the four Universities, of Scotland, its three 
principal cities, and as much of the Highland and insular 
life as was. sufficient for his philosophical contemplation. I 
had the pleasure of accompanying him during the whole of 
his journey. He was respectfully entertained by the great, 
the learned, and the elegant, wherever he went ; nor was he 
less delighted with the hospitality which he experienced in 
humbler life, 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his 
mind, as exercised during this peregrination, upon innumerable 
topicks, have been faithfully, and to the, best of my abilities, 
displayed in my “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” to which, 
as the publick has been pleased to honour it by a very ex¬ 
tensive circulation, I beg leave to refer, as to a separate and 
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remarkable portion of his life, 1 which may be there seen in 
detail, and which exhibits as striking a view of his powers in 
conversation, as his works do of his excellence in writing. Nor 
can I deny to myself the very flattering gratification of inserting 
here the character which my friend Mr. Courtenay has been 
pleased to give of that work: 

‘•With Reynolds' pencil, vivid, bold, and true, 

So fervent Boswell gives him to our view : 

In every trait we see his mind expand; 

The master rises by the pupil's hand ; 

We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 

Grac’d with the naiveti of the sage Montaigne. 

Hence not alone are brighter parts display’d, 

But e’en the specks of character pourtray’d: 

We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle ; 

But when th’ heroick tale of Flora's 2 charms, 

Deck’d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain’s arms: 

The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain. 

And Samuel sings, ‘ The King shall have his ain ’ ” 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his return from the 
Hebrides, he was at great pains to obtain information concern¬ 
ing Scotland j and it will appear from his subsequent letters, 
that he was not less solicitous for intelligence on this subject 
after his return to London. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I came home last night, without any incommodity, 
danger, or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. 
I shall go to Oxford on Monday. I know Mrs. Boswell wished 
me well to go; 3 her wishes have not been disappointed. Mrs. 
Williams has received Sir A.'s 4 letter. 

1 [The anthcrar was not a small gainer by this extraordinary Journey j for Dr* 
Johnson thus writes to Mrs. Thrale, Nov. 3, 1779: “ Boswell will praise my resolution 
and perseverance, and I shall in return celebrate hts good humour and perpetual cheerful¬ 
ness. " He has better faculties than I had imagined; more justness of discernment, and 
more fecundity qf images. It is very convenient to travel with him: for there is no 
house where he is not received with kindness and respect'*—Let, 90, to Mrs. Thrale.—M.J 

2 “ The celebrated Flora Macdonald. See Boswell’s Tour." 

8 In this he shewed a very acute peuetration. My wife paid him the most assiduous 
and respectful attention, while he was our guest; so that I wonder how he discovered her 
wishing for his departure. The truth is, that his irregular hours and uncouth habits, 
such as turning the candies with their heads downwards, when they did not bum bright 
enough, and letting the wax drop upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable ton lady, 
Besides, she had not that high admiration of him which was felt by most of those who knew 
him ; and what was very natural to a female mind, she thought ho had too' much influence 
over her husband. She once in a little warmth, made, with mote point than justice, this 
remark upon that subject: f *I have seen many a bear led by a man; but I never before 
saw a man led by a bear.” 

* Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. 
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“ Make my compliments to all those to whom my compliments 
may be welcome. 

“ Let the box 1 be sent as soon as it can, and let me know 
when to expect it. 

“ Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans: Macdonald 
is first, Maclean second; further I cannot go. Quicken Dr. 
Webster. 2 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Nov. 27, 1773." “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773. 
****** 

“ You shall have what information I can procure as to the 
order of the Clans. A gentleman of the name of Grant tells 
me, that there is no settled order among them; and he says, 
that the Macdonalds were not placed upon the right of the 
army at Culloden; the Stuarts were. I shall, however, 
examine witnesses of every name that I can find here. Dr. 
Webster shall be quickened too. I like your little memoran¬ 
dums ; they are symptoms of your being in earnest with your 
book of northern travels. 

“ Your box shall be sent next week by sea. You will find 
in it some pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing 
on the old castle of Auchinleck. The wood has a curious 
appearance when sawn across. You may either have a little 
writing-standish made of it, or get it formed into boards for a 
treatise on witchcraft, by way of a suitable binding.” 

****** 

' “Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. 
* * * * * * 

“ You promised me an inscription for a print to be taken 
from an historical picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, being 
forced to resign her crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has 
painted for me, The two following have been sent to me: 

1 This was a box containing a number or curious things which he had picked up in 

Scotland, particularly some bom spoons* _ 1 

2 The Reverend fir. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, a man of 
distinguished abilities, who had promised him information concerning the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. 
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‘ Maria Scotorum Regina meliori seculo digfia, us regtum 
civibus seditiosis invitat resignat.' 

‘ Cives seditiosi Mariam Scotorum Reginam sese muneri 
abdicare invitam cogunt.’ 

“ Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see 
if you cannot give me abetter inscription. I must have it both 
in Latin and English; so if you should not give me another 
Latin one, you will at least choose the best of these two, and 
send a translation of it." 

****** 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty strong 
test on his return to London, by a liberty which Mr. Thomas 
Davies had taken with him in his absence, which was, to pub¬ 
lish two volumes entitled, “ Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces,’’ 
which he advertised in the news-papers, “ By the Authour of 
the Rambler.” In this collection, several of Dr. Johnson’s 
acknowledged writings, several of his anonymous performances, 
and some which he had written for others, were inserted; but 
there were also some in which he had no concern whatever. 
He was at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. 
But, upon consideration of his poor friend’s narrow circum¬ 
stances, and that he had only a little profit in view nnd meant 
no harm, he soon relented, and continued his kindness to him 
as formerly. 

In the course of his self-examination with retrospect to this 
year, he seems to have been much dejected; for he says, 
January i, 1774, “This year has passed with so little improve¬ 
ment, that I doubt whether I have not rather impaired than 
increased my learning; ” 1 and yet we have seen how he read, 
and we know how he talked during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in wriling an accounL of our 
travels in the Hebrides, in consequence of which I had the 
pleasure of a more frequent correspondence with him. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Mv operations have been hindered by a cough; at least 
I flatter myself, that if my cough had not come, I should have 
been further advanced. But I have had no intelligence from 

Dr. W-, [Webster,] nor from the Excise-office, nor from 

you. No account of the little borough. 9 Nothing of the Erse 
language. I have yet heard nothing of my box. 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. rap. 2 Tha anoient Burgh of Prestiok, is Ayrshire. 
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“ You must make haste and gather me all you can, and do 
it quickly, or I will and shall do without it. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Roswell, and tell her that 
I do not love her the less for wishing me away. I gave her 
trouble enough, and shall be glad in recompence, to give her 
any pleasure. 

“I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I knew 
which way it could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, 
and let me know. 

“ Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, 
and to all my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

" Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can : and 
if any thing is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the 
carrier. I do not like trusting winds and waves. I am, dear 
Sir, 

“ Your most, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson/' 

“Jan. 29, 1774." 


To the Same. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ In a day or two after I had written the last discontented 
letter, I received my box, which was very welcome. But still 
I must entreat you to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick 
up what yon can that may be useful. 

“ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his 
errand. He was not unwelcome. 

“ Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards her 
still continue. I should be glad to do anything that would 
either benefit or please her. 

“Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negligent, 
or so proud, that I rarely see him. I have indeed, for some 
weeks past, been very ill of a cold and cough, and have been 
at Mrs. Thrale’s, that I might be taken care of. I am much 
belter; novee redeuni in j>rcelia vires; but I am yet tender, and 
easily disordered. How happy it was that neither of us were 
ill in the Hebrides. 

“ The question of Literary Properly is this day before the 
Lords, Murphy drew up the Appellants’ case, that is, the plea 
against the perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the 
decision. I would not have the right perpetual. 

“ I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do you send 
me something about my Scottish friends. I have very great 
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kindness for them. Let me know likewise how fees come in, 
and when we are to see you. I am, Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Feb. 7, 1774.” 


He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. Steevens, 
his able associate in editing Shakspearc: 

“To George Steevens, Esq. in Hampstead. 

“ SIR, 

“ If I am asked when I have seen Mr. Steevens, you know 
what answer I must give; if I am asked when 1 shall see him, 
I wish you would tell me what to say. 

“If you have ‘Lesley’s History of Scotland,’ or any other 
book about Scotland, except Boetius and Buchanan, it will be 
a kindness if you send them to, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“Feb. 7, I774-” 

To the Same. 

“sir, 

“We are thinking to augment our club, and I am desirous 
of nominating you, if you care to stand the ballot, and can 
attend on Friday nights at least twice in five weeks: less than 
this is too little, and rather more will be expected. Be pleased 
to let me know before Friday. I am, Sir, 

“Your most, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. 21, 1774.” 

To the Same. 

“sir, 

“ Last night you became a member of the club; if you 
call on me on Friday, I will introduce you. A gentleman, 
proposed after you, was rejected. 

“ I thank you for Neander, 1 but wish he were not so fine. 
I will take care of him. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson ” 

“March s, 1774.” 

I [Sea the Catalogue of Mr. Stewens’s Library, No. 265“Neandri (Mich.) Qpus 
flureum, Gr. et . Lat 3 torn. 4to, carlo turcica , joliis deanra/ts. Lipsite, x 577. "—Inis 
was doubtless the book which appears to have been leat by Air. Steevens to X)r. Johnson, 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“Dr. Webster’s informations were much less exact and 
much less determinate than I expected: they are, indeed, much 
less positive than, if he can trust his own book 1 which he laid 
before me, he is able to give. But I believe it will always be 
found, that he who calls much for information will advance his 
work but slowly. 

“I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavours 
to help me, and hope, that between us something will some 
time be done, if not on this, on some occasion. 

“Chambers is either married, or almost married, to Miss 
Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, whom he has 
with his lawyer’s tongue, persuaded to take her chance with 
him in the East. 

“We have added to the club, Charles Pox, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Stecvens. 

“Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson 
I have not much to reply to his censure of my negligence: 
and tell Dr. Blair, that since he has written hither what I said 
to him, we must now consider ourselves as even, forgive one 
another, and begin again. I care not how soon, for he is a 
very pleasing man. Pay my compliments to all my friends, 
and remind Lord Elibank of his promise to give me all his 
works. 

“ I hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well.—When shall 
I see them again ? She is a sweet lady, only she was so glad 
to see me go, that I have almost a mind to come again, that 
she may again have the same pleasure. 

“ Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a 
cask of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wish 
to be thought forgetful of civilities. I am, Sir, 

“Your humble Servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“March 5, 1774.” 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting his counsel 
whether I should this spring come to London, I stated to him 
on the one hand some pecuniary embarrassments, which, 
together with my wife’s situation at, that time, made me 

1 A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of aU thu parishes In Scotland, ascertain-’ 
mg their length, breadth, number of inhabitants, and distinguishing Protestants and 
Roman Cacholicks, This book had been transmitted to government, and Dr 1 . Johnson 
saw a copy of it in Dr. Webster’s possession. . 
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hesitate: and, on the other, the pleasure and improvement 
which my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded me; 
and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction which 1 
experienced in celebrating the festival of Easter in St. Paul’s 
cathedral: that to my fancy it appeared like going up to 
Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover; and that the strong 
devotion which I felt on that occasion diffused its influence on 
my mind through the rest of the year. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

[Not dated, but writteti about the 15 th of March.] 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ I am ashamed to think that since I received your letter 
I have passed so many days without answering it. 

“ I think tnere is no great difficulty in resolving your doubts. 
The reasons for which you are inclined to visit London, are, 
I think, not of sufficient strength to answer the objections. 
That you should delight to come once a year to the fountain 
of intelligence and pleasure, is very natural; but both informa¬ 
tion and pleasure must be regulated by propriety. Pleasure, 
which cannot be obtained but by unseasonable or unsuitable 
expence, must always end in pain; and pleasure, which must 
be enjoyed at the expence of another’s pain, can never be such 
as a worthy mind can fully delight in. 

“What improvement you might gain by coming to London, 
you may easily supply or easily compensate, by enjoining your¬ 
self some particular study at home, or opening some new 
avenue to information. Edinburgh is not yet exhausted; and 
1 am sure you will find no pleasure here which can deserve 
either that you should anticipate any part of your future 
fortune, or that you should condemn yourself and your lady to 
penurious frugality for the rest of the year. 

“I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. Boswell’s 
entreaties; or how much you ought to study the happiness of 
her who studies yours with so much diligence, and of whose 
kindness you enjoy such good effects. Life cannot subsist in 
society but by reciprocal concessions. She permitted you to 
ramble last year, you must permit her now to keep you at 
home. 

“Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling to 
oppose it. Yet you must remember, that your image of wor¬ 
shipping once a year in a certain place, in imitation of the 
Jews, is but a comparison; and simile non est idem; if the 
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Annual resort to Jerusalem was a duty to the Jews, it was a 
duty because it was commanded; and you have no such 
command, therefore no such duty. It may be dangerous to 
receive too readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions, from 
which, perhaps, no pious mind is wholly disengaged, of local 
sanctity and local devotion. You know what strange effects 
they have produced over a great part of the Christian world. 
I am now writing, and you, when you read this, are reading 
under the eye of Omnipresence. 

“To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious 
offices, it would require much deliberation to determine. I 
am far from intending totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty 
bestowed by our Creator, and it is reasonable that all his gifts 
should be used to his glory, that all our faculties should co¬ 
operate in his worship; but they are to co-operate according to 
the will of him that gave them, according to the order which 
his wisdom has established. As ceremonies prudential or con¬ 
venient are less obligatory than positive ordinances, as bodily 
worship is only the token to others or ourselves of mental 
adoration, so Fancy is always to act in subordination to Reason. 
We may take Fancy for a companion, but must follow Reason 
as our guide. We may allow Fancy to suggest certain ideas 
in certain places; but Reason must always be heard, when she 
tells us, that those ideas and those places have no natural ox 
necessary relation. When we enter a church we habitually 
recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we must not omit 
adoration for want of a temple: because we know, and ought 
to remember, that the Universal Lord is everywhere present; 
and that, therefore, to come to Jona, or to Jerusalem, though 
it may be useful, cannot be necessary. 

“ Thus I have answered your letter, and have not answered 
it negligently. I love you too well to be careless when you are 
serious. 

“ I think I shall be very diligent next week about our travels, 
which I have too long neglected. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c. 

"Sam. Johnson; 

“Compliments to Madam and Miss.” 

To the Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she 
desires to make use of your skill and eloquence, and she seems 
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to think that she shall have something more of both for a recom¬ 
mendation from me ; which, though I know how little you want 
any external incitement to your duty, I could not refuse her, 
because I know that at least it will not hurt her, to tell you that 
I wish her well. 1 am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“ May 10, 1774.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, May ja, 1774. 

“ Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best re¬ 
spects, and to transmit to you specimens of ‘ Annals of Scotland, 
from the Accession of Malcolm ICenmore to the Death of James 
V.’ in drawing up which, his Lordship has been engaged for 
some time. His Lordship writes to me thus: ‘ If I could procure 
Dr. Johnson’s criticisms, they would be of great use to me in 
the prosecution of my work, as they would be judicious and 
true. I have no right to ask that favour of him. If you could, 
it would highly oblige me. 1 

“Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not 
write to London what you said to him, and that neither by 
word nor letter has he made the least complaint of you; but 
on the contrary has a high respect for you, and loves you 
much more since he saw you in Scotland. It would both 
divert and please you to see his eagerness about this matter.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Slreatham, June 12, 1774. 

“dear sir, 

“Yesterday I put the first sheets of the ‘Journey to 
the Hebrides ’ to the press. I have endeavoured to do you 
some justice in the first paragraph, It will be one volume 
in octavo, not thick. 

“It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. 
You shall tell me to whom I shall give j and I have stipulated 
twenty-five for you to give in your own name. Some will 
take the present better from me, others better from you. In 
this, _ you who are to live in the place ought to direct. 
Consider it. Whatever you can get for my purpose send 
me; and make my compliments to your lady and both the 
young ones. 

“ I am, Sir, > our, &c., 


“Sam. Johnson,” 
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“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, June 24, 1774. 

“You do not acknowledge the receipt of the various 
packets which I have sent to you. Neither can I prevail with 
you to answer my letters, though you honour me with returns. 
You have said nothing to me about poor Goldsmith, 1 nothing 
about Langton. 

“ I have received for you, from the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge in Scotland, the following Erse books:— 
‘The New Testament;’—‘Baxter’s Call;’—‘The Confession 
of Faith of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster; ’—‘ The 
Mother’s Catechism; ’—‘ A Gaelick and English Vocabulary.’ ” a 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I wish you could have looked over my book before 
the printer, but it could not easily be. I suspect some mis¬ 
takes ; but as I deal, perhaps, more in notions than in facts, 
the matter is not great, and the second edition will be mended, 
if any such there be. The press will go on slowly for a time, 
because I am going into Wales to-morrow. 

“ I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a 
character as Lord Hailes otherwise than with high respect. I 
return the sheets, 8 to which I have done what mischief I 
could; and finding it so little, thought not much of sending 
them. The narrative is clear, lively, and short. 

“ I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neglecting his 
sheets: I have run him in debt, Dr. Home, the President of 
Magdalene College in Oxford, wrote to me about three months 
ago, that he jpurposed to reprint Walton’s Lives, .and desired 
me to contribute to the Work: my answer was, that Lord 
Hailes intended the same publication; and Dr. Horne has 
resigned it to hiin.' His Lordship must now think seriously 
about it. 

“ Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, more 
than the papers have made publick. He died of a fever, 
made, I am afraid, more violent by uneasiness of mind. His 
debts began to be heavy, and all his resources were exhausted. 

i Dr. Goldsmith died April 4, this yoar. 

8 These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library, 
s On the cover enclosing- them Dr. Johnson wrote i M If my delay has given any 
reason for supposing that 1 have not a very deep sense of the honour, done mo by asking 
my judgement, I am very sorry." _ 
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Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not less than two 
thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before? 

“You may, if you please, put the inscription thus : * Maria 
Scotorum Regina nata 15—, a sitis in exilium acta 15—, ah 
hospitH neci data 15—You must find the years. 

“ Of your second daughter you certainly gave the account 
yourself, though you have forgotten it. While Mrs. Boswell 
is well, never doubt of a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, 
live girls running, but while I was with you she had a boy. 

“I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, and of the 
last 1 hope to make some use. 1 made some of the former. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 

“July4, 1774.” “Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“ My compliments to all the three ladies.” 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Siulsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

“dear sir, 

“You have reason to reproach me that I have left 
your last letter so long unanswered, but I had nothing par¬ 
ticular to say. Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor 
Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of a fever, exas¬ 
perated, as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had raised 
money and squandered it, by every artifice of acquisition and 
folly of expence. But let not his frailties be remembered ; he 
was a very great man. 

"I have just begun to print my Journey to the Hebrides, 
and am leaving the press to take another journey into Wales, 
whither Mr. Thrale is going, to take possession of, at least, 
five hundred a year, fallen to his lady. All at Streatham, that 
are alive, are well. 

“ I have never recovered from the last dreadful illness, but 
flatter myself that I grow gradually better ; much, however, yet 
remains to mend. KtJ/he ikiyaov. 

“ If you have the Latin version of Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
be so kind as to transcribe and send it; but you need not be 
in haste, for I shall be I know not where, for at least five 
weeks. I wrote the following tetrastick on poor Goldsmith: 

“Tbv r&ipov Iteopias riv 'O\ift&poio, Kovh jv 
"ktppoai pi) ttfirijv, g€i ve, iriSevat 7rctr«i- ’ 

Ofm (pins, phrpau xrf/KS, tpya iraKtu&v 

KAaieTe tohjtV, laropucbr, (pu<nitiv. 
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“ Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the 
ladies, and remember me to young George and his sisters. I 
reckon George begins to show a pair of heels. 

“ Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when I come 
back. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate, humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’ 

“July 5. 1 744-” 

“To Mr. Robert Levet. 

“ Llewenny, in Denbighshire, 
August 16, 1774. 

“ DEAR sir, 

“ Mu. Thrale’s affairs have kept him here a great while, 
nor do I know exactly when we shall come hence. I have 
sent you a bill upon Mr. Strahan. 

“ I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken 
abundance of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

“ Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a very beautiful 
and rich country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a 
mean town. Make my compliments to all my friends, and tell 
Frank I hope he remembers my advice. When his money is 
out, let him have more. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774. 

“You have given me an inscription for a portrait of Mary 
Queetl of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner, 
point out her hard fate. But you will be pleased to keep 
in mind, that my picture is a representation of a particular 
scene in her history j her being forced to resign her crown, 
while she was imprisoned in the castle of Lochlevin. I must, 
therefore, beg that you will be kind enough to give me an 
inscription suited to that particular scene; or determine which 
of the two formerly transmitted to you is the best; and at any 
rate, favour me with an English translation. It will be doubly 
kind if you comply with my request speedily. , , 

“Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hailes’s 
‘Annals of Scotland,’ are excellent. I agreed with you on 
every one of them. He himself objected only to the alteration 
of free to brave, in the passage where he says that Edward 
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* departed with the glory due to the conqueror of a free people.’ 
He says, to call the Scots brave would only add to the glory of 
their conquerour. You will make allowance for the national 
zeal of our annalist. I now send a few more leaves of the 
Annals, which 1 hope you will peruse, and return with obser¬ 
vations, as you did upon the former occasion. Lord Hailes 
writes to me thus: ‘ Mr. Uoswell will be pleased to express 
the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple has of Dr. 
Johnson’s attention to his little specimen. The further 
specimen will show, that 

1 Even in an Edwiird he can see desert.’ 

“ It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republicalion of 
Isaac Walton’s Lives is intended. You have been in a mistake 
in thinking that Lord Hailes had it in view. I remember one 
morning, while he sat with you in my house, he said, that there 
should be a new edition of Walton’s Lives; and you said that 
‘ they should be benoted a little.’ This was all that passed on 
that subject. You must, therefore, inform Dr. Horne, that he 
may resume his plan. I enclose a note concerning it; and if 
Dr. Horne will write to me, all the attention that I can give 
shall be cheerfully bestowed, upon what I think a pious work, 
the preservation and elucidation of Walton, by whose writings 
I have been most pleasingly edified. 

****** 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1.774. 

“ Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed. 
You will b^ve become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scot¬ 
land one year and Wales another. You must next go to 
Switzerland. Cambria will complain, if you do not honour her 
also with some remarks. And I find concessere colunma , the 
booksellers expect another book. I am impatient to see your 
‘ Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides.’ Might ypu not send me 
a copy by the post as soon as it is printed off.” 

****** 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. I was 
sorry to leave my book suspended so long; but having an 
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opportunity of seeing, with so much convenience, a new part 
of the island, I could not reject it I have been in five of 
the six counties of North Wales; and have seen St. Asaph 
and Bangor, the two seats of their Bishops; have been upon 
Penmanmaur and Snowden, and passed over into Anglesea. 
But Wales is so little different from England, that it offers 
nothing to the speculation of the traveller. 

“When I came home, I found several of your papers, with 
some pages of Lord Hailes’s Annals, which I will consider. I 
am in haste to give you some account of myself, lest you should 
suspect me of negligence in the pressing business which I find 
recommended to my care, and which I knew nothing of till 
now, when all care is vain. 1 

“ In the distribution of my books I pm pose to fallow your 
advice, adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased 
with your notes of remembrance added to your names, for 1 
hope I shall not easily forget them. 

“I have received four Erse books, without any diicction, 
and suspect that they are intended for the Oxford library. If 
that is the intention, I think it will be proper to add the 
metrical psalms, and whatever else is printed in Erse, that the 
present may be complete. The donor’s name should be told. 

“ I wish you could have read the book before it was printed, 
but our distance does not easily permit it. 

“ I am sorry Lord Hailes does not Intend to publish Walton; 
[ am afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

“ I purpose now to drive the book forward. Make my com¬ 
pliments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. I 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Oclob. 1, 1774 -" 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with Mr. 
and Mrs* Thrale, though it no doubt contributed to his health 
and amusement, did not give an occasion to such a discursive 
exercise of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I do not 
find that he kept any journal or notes of what he saw there. 
All that I heard him say of it was, that “ instead of bleak and 
barren mountains, there were green and fertile ones; and that 
one of the castles in Wales would contain all the castles that 
he had seen in Scotland.” 

11 had written to him, to taciuoat his Intel position in behalf of a convict, wb? I thought 
was veiy unjustly condemned. 
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Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend, Mr.Thrale, 
who was a steady supporter of government, having again to 
encounter the storm of a contested election, he wrote a short 
political pamphlet, entitled “ The Patriot,”* addressed to the 
electors of Great Britain; a title which, to factious men who 
consider a patriot only as an opposer of the measures of 
government, will appear strangely misapplied. It was, however, 
written with energetick vivacity • and, except those passages in 
which it endeavours to vindicate the glaring outrage of the 
House of Commons in the case of the Middlesex election,'and 
to justify the attempt to reduce our fellow-subjects in America 
to unconditional submission, it contained an admirable display 
of the properties of a real patriot, in the original and genuine 
sense;—a sincere, steady, rational, and unbiassed friend to the 
interests and prosperity of his King and country. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that both in this and his two former 
pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguments, not 
only a considerable portion of sophistry, but a contemptuous 
ridicule of his opponents, which was very provoking. 

“To Mr. Perkins. 1 

“sir, 

"Yotr may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Williams, a 
gentlewoman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thralo's, is a 
petitioner for Mr. Hetheringlon's charity: petitions are this 
day issued at Christ's Hospital. 

“ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd; and if I should 
send a mean man, he may be put away without his errand. I 
must therefore entreat that you will go, and ask for a petition 
for Anna Williams, whose paper of enquiries was delivered with 
answers at the counting-house of the hospital on Thursday the 
20th. My servant will attend you thither, and bring the 
petition home when you have it. 

“ The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which 
they, deliver to every petitioner, and which the petitioner is 
afterwards to fill up, and return to them again. ■ This we must 

1 Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy superintendent of Mr, Thrale'* 
great brewery, and after his death became one of the Proprietors of it; and now resides 
in Mr. Thrale s house in Southwark, which was the scene of so many literary meetings, 
and in which he continues the liberal hospitality for which it was eminent. Dr, Johnson 
esteemed him much. He hung up in the counting-house a fine proof of the admirable 
mezzotinto of Dr. Johnson, by Doughty: and when Mrs. Thrale asked him somewhat 
flippantly, * * Why do you put him up in the counting-house? ” He answered* “ Because, 
h*adam, X wish to have one wise man there.” “ Sir, (said Johnson,) X thank you. It is 
a very handsome comptfirient, and I bwtieve you speak sincerely.** 
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have, or vve cannot proceed according to their directions. You 
need, I believe, only ask for a petition ; if they enquire for 
whom you ask, you can tell them. 

“ I beg pardon for giving you this trouble; but it is a 
matter of great importance. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

“October 25, 1774.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ There has appeared lately in the papers an account of 
a boat overset between Mull and Ulva, in which many pas¬ 
sengers were lost, and among them Maclean of Col. We, you 
know, were once drowned ; 1 I hope, therefore, that the story 
is either wantonly or erroneously told. Pray satisfy me by the 
next post. 

“ I have printed two hundred and forty pages. I am able to 
do nothing much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes’s book. I 
will, however, send back the sheets; and hope, by degrees, to 
answer all your reasonable expectations. 

“ Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very violent and 
acrimonious opposition; but all joys have their abatement: 
Mrs. Thrale has fallen from her horse and hurt herself very 
much. The rest of our friends, I believe, are well. My com¬ 
pliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am, Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Octob. 27, 1774.” 

This letter, which shews Ills tender concern for an, amiable 
young gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged in 
the Hebrides, I have inserted according to its date, though 
before receiving it I had informed him of the melancholy event 
that the young Laird of Col was unfortunately drowned. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Last night I corrected the last page of our ‘ Journey to 
the Hebrides.’ The printer has detained it all this time, for I 
had, before I went into Wales, written all except two sheets. 
‘The Patriot ’ was called for by my political friends on Friday, 
was written on Saturday, and' I have .' heard^ little of it, So 

1 In the news*pnpera. ' 
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vague are conjectures at a distance. 1 As soon as I can, I will 
take care that copies be sent to you, for I would wish that they 
might be given before they are bought; but 1 am afraid that 
Mr. Strahan will send to you and to the booksellers at the same 
time. Trade is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all 
that you recommended. Pray make my compliments to Mrs. 
Boswell and the younglings. The club has, I think, not yet 
met. 

“ Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think, and what 
others say of our travels. Shall we touch the continent ? 2 
“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“Nov. 26, 1774.” 

In his manuscript diary of this year, there is the following 
entry: 

“Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I considered that this day, 
being the beginning of the ecclesiastical year, was a proper 
time for a new course of life. I began to read the Greek 
Testament regularly at 160 verses every Sunday. This day 
I began the Acts. 

“ In this week I read Virgil’s Pastorals. I learned to repeat 
the Pollio and Gallus. I read carelessly the first Georgick.’’ 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both for “divine and 
human lore,” when advanced into his sixty-fifth year, and 
notwithstanding his many disturbances from disease, must 
make us at once honour his spirit, and lament that it should be 
so grievously clogged by its material tegument. It is remark¬ 
able, that he was very fond of the precision which calculation 
produces. Thus we find in one of his manuscript diaries, 
“ is pages in 4to Gr. Test, and 30 pages in Bern’s folio, 
comprize the whole in 40 days.” 

“Dr. Johnson to John Hoole, Esq. 

" DEAR SIR, 

“ I have returned your play , 3 which you will find under¬ 
scored with red, where there was a word which I did not like. 
The red will be washed off with a little wafer. 

1 Alluding to a pabsaga in a latter of mine, where speaking' of his “Journey to the 
Hebrides,” I say, “ Buthas not ‘The Patriot' been an interruption, by the time taken 
to write it, and the time luxuriously spent in listening to its applauses?” 

2 We had projected a voyage together up the Baltick, and talked of visiting some of 
the more northern regions. 

8 ** Cleonice,” 
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“ The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so artful, and the 
disentanglement so easy, the suspense so affecting, and the 
passionate parts so properly interposed, that I have no doubt 
of its success. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“December 19, 1774.” 

The first effort of his pen in 1775, was, “Proposals for 
publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Lennox,”t in three 
volumes quarto. In his diary, January 2, I find this entry: 
“Wrote Charlotte’s Proposals.” But, indeed, the internal 
evidence would have been quite sufficient. Her claim to the 
favour of the publick was thus enforced: 

“ Most of the pieces, as they appeared singly, have been 
read with approbation, perhaps above their merits, but of no 
great advantage to the writer. She hopes, therefore, that she 
shall not be considered as too indulgent to vanity, or too 
studious of interest, if from that labour which has hitherto been 
chiefly gainful to others, she endeavours to obtain at last some 
profit to herself and her children. She cannot decently enforce 
her claim by the praise of her own performances; nor can she 
suppose, that, by the most artful and laboured address, any 
additional notice could be procured to a publication, of which 
Her Majesty has condescended to be the patroness.” 

He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti's “ Easy 
Lessons in Italian and English.”t 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“hear sir, 

“ You never did ask for a book by_ the post till now, 
and I did not think on it. You see now it is done. I sent 
one to the King, and I hear he likes it. 

" I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and intend 
to give to many of my friends. In your catalogue you left out 
Lord Auchinleck, 

“Let me know, as fast as you read it, how you like it; and 
let me know if any mistake is committed, or anything import¬ 
ant left out. I wish you could have seen the sheets. My 
compliments to Mrs., Boswell, and to Veronica, and to all my 
friends. I am Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, „■ , 
“January 14, 1775." “ SAM, JOHNSON.” 
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“ Mr. Boswell to Du. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1775. 

“ 'Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your ‘ Journey 
to the Hebrides,’ which came to me by last night’s post. 
I did really ask the favour twice ; but you have been even with 
me by granting it so speedily. Bis dot qui cito dat. Though 
ill of a bad cold, you kept me up the greatest part of last 
night j for I did not slop till I had read every word of your 
book. I looked back to our first talking of a visit to the 
Hebrides, which was many years ago, when sitting by 
ourselves in the Mitre tavern in London, I think about 
witching time o' night: and then exulted in contemplating our 
scheme fulfilled, and a mommentnm perenne of it erected by 
your superiour abilities. I shall only say, that your book has 
afforded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards give you 
my thoughts on particular passages. In the mean time, I 
hasten to tell you of your having mistaken two names, which 
you will correct in London, as I shall do here, that the 
gentlemen who deserve the valuable compliments which you 
have paid them, may enjoy their honours. In page 106, for 
Gordon read Murchison ; and in page 357, for Maclean read 
Macleod. 

****** 

“ But I am now to apply to you for immediate aid in my 
profession, which you have never refused to grant when I 
requested it. I enclose you a petition for Dr. Memis, a 
physician at Aberdeen, in which Sir John Dalrymple has 
exerted his talents, and which I am to answer as Counsel for 
the managers of the Royal Infirmary in that city. Mr. 
Jopp, the Provost, who delivered to you your freedom, is one 
of my clients, and, as a citizen of Aberdeen , you will support 
him. 

“The fact is shortly this. In a translation of the charier 
of the Infirmary from Latin into English, made under the 
authority of the managers, the same phrase in the original 
is in one place rendered Physician, but when applied to Dr. 
Memis is rendered Doctor of Medicine , Dr. Memis complained 
of this before the translation was printed, but was not indulged 
with having it altered; and he has brought an action for 
damages, on account of a supposed injury, as if the designation 
given to him was an inferiour one, tending to make it be 
supposed he is not a Physician, and consequently to hurt his 
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practice. My father has dismissed the action as groundless, and 
now he has appealed to the whole Court.” 1 

“ To James Boswell, Krq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I long to hear how you like the book ; it is, I think, 
much liked here. But Maepherson is very furious; can you 
give me any more intelligence about him, or his Fingal ? Do 
what you can, and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our 
side? 

“ Pray let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I 
may send it to you. 

"I am going to write about the Americans. If you have 
picked up any hints among your lawyers, who are great 
masters of the law of nations, or if your own mind suggest any 
thing, let me know. But mum, it is a secret. 

“I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; but I 
cannot do as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned 
in the book which you recommended. 

“ Langton is here; we are all that ever we were. He is a 
worthy fellow, without malice, though not without resentment. 

" Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in 
danger. Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

“Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquour, 2 and 
seems to delight in his new character. 

“This is all the news that I have; but as you love verses, 
I will send you a few which I made upon Inchkenneth; 8 but 
remember the condition, you shall not shew them, except to 
Lord Hailes, whom I love better than any man whom I know 
so little. If he asks you to transcribe them for him, you may 
do it, but I think he must promise not to let them be copied 
again, nor to shew them as mine. 

“ I have at last sent back Lord Hailes’s sheets. I never think 
about returning them, because I alter nothing. You will see 
that I might as well have kept them. However, I am ashamed 
of my delay; and if I have the honour of receiving any more, 

1 In the Court of Session of Scotland an action is first tried by one of the Judges, who 
is colled the Lord Ordinary: mid if cither party. is dissatisfied, he may Rppeal to the 
whole Court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord President and fourteen other Judges, who 
have both in and out of Court the title of Lords from the name of their estates J as, Lord 
Anehinleck. Lord Monboddo, &c. 

d It should be recollected, that this fanciful description of his fnend was given by 
Johnson after he himself hnd become a water-drinker. 

* See them in “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3rd edit. P- 337 (Oct. xy> 
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promise punctually to return them by the next post. Make my 
compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. I 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours most faithfully, 

<*jan. i, 1775.” “Sam, Johnson.” 1 

“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Jan. 27, 1775. 

* * -\f * * * 

“ You rate our lawyers here too high, when you call them 
great masters of the law of nations. 

* * * * * * 

“ As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have read little and 
thought little on the subject of America. I will be much 
obliged to you, if you will direct me where I shall find the best 
information of what is to be said on both sides. It is a subject 
vast in its present extent and future consequences. The im¬ 
perfect hints which now float in my mind, lend rather to the 
formation of an opinion that our government has been 
precipitant and severe in the resolutions taken against the 
Bostonians. Well do you know that I have no kindness for 
that race. But nations, or bodies of men, should, as well as 
individuals, have a fair trial, and not he condemned on 
character alone. Have we not express contracts with our 
colonies, which afford a more certain foundation of judgment, 
than general political speculations on the mutual rights of States 
and their provinces or colonies? Bray let me know immedi¬ 
ately what to read, and I shall diligently endeavour to gather 
for you any thing that I can find. Is Burke’s speech on 
American taxation published by himself? Is it autlientick ? I 

1 He now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture of M&ry Queefi of Scots, 
and afterwards favoured me with an English translation. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that 
eminent Patron of the Arts, has subjoined them to the engraving from my picture* 

M Maria Scotonim Regina, 

TTaminwn sedWosorum 
Contumeliis las&ata, 

Minis ierrita clam or thus me in, 

LibelU>y far guem 
Regno emit * 

Lacrimam trcpid&nsqne 
Nomen apponit" 
u Mary, Queen of Scots, 

Karraesed, terrified, and overpowered 
By the insults, menaces, 

And clamours 
Of hor rebellious subjects, 

Sets her hand, 

With tears and confusion, 

To a resignation of the kingdom. 11 
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remember to have heard you say, that you had never considered 
East-Indian affairs: though, surely, they are of much import¬ 
ance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection of this, I shelter 
myself from the reproach of ignorance about the Americans. 
If you write upon the subject, I shall certainly understand it. 
But, since you seem to expect that I should know something of 
it, without your instruction, and that my own mind should 
suggest something, I trust you will put me in the way. 

* * * * * * 

“What does Becket mean by the Originals of Fingal and 
other poems of Ossian, which he advertises to have lain in his 
shop ? 

* * * * * 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You sent me a case to consider, in which I have no 
facts but what are against us, nor any principles on which to 
reason. It is vain to try to write thus without materials. The 
fact seems to be against you; at least I cannot know nor say 
any thing to the contrary. I am glad that you like the book so 
well. I hear no more of Macpherson. I shall long to know 
what Lord Hailes says of it. Lend it him privately. I shall 
send the parcel as soon as I can. Make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell. I am, Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 28,1775." 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1775. 
****** 

“ As to Macpherson, I am anxious to have from yourself a 
full and pointed account of what has passed between you and 
him. It is confidently told here, that before your book came 
out he sent to you, to let you know that he understood you 
meant to deny the authenticity of Ossian’s poems; that the 
originals were in his possession; that you might have inspection 
of them, and might take the evidence of people skilled in the 
Erse language; and that he hoped after this fair offer, you 
would not be so uncandid as to assert that he had refused 
reasonable proof. That you paid no regard to his message, but 
published your strong,attack upon him; and then he wrote a’ 
letter to you, in such terms as he thought suited to one who 
had not acted as a man of veracity. You may believe it gives 
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me pain to hear your conduct represented as unfavourable, 
while I can only deny what is said, on the ground that your 
character refutes it, without having arty information to oppose. 
Let me, I beg it of you, be furnished with a sufficient answer to 
any calumny upon this occasion. 

“ Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correspond more than 
we talk together,) ‘As to Fingal, I see a controversy arising, 
and purpose to keep out of its way. There is no doubt that I 
might mention some circumstances ; but I do not chuse to 
commit them to paper .’ 1 What his opinion is, I do not know. 
He says, ‘ I am singularly obliged to Dr. Johnson for his 
accurate and useful criticisms. Had he given some strictures 
on the general plan of the work, it would have added much to 
his favours.’ He is charmed with your verses on Inchkenneth, 
says they arc very elegant, but bids me tell you he doubts 
whether 

' Legitimas faciunt pectora pura precis,' 

be according to the rubrick : but that is your concern; for, you 
know, he is a Presbyterian.” 

* * * . * * * 

“To Dr. Lawrence. 2 

“Feb. 7. i 77 S- 

“ SIR, 

“One of the Scotch physicians is now prosecuting a 
corporation that in some publick instrument have stiled him 
Doctor of Medicine instead of Physician. Boswell desires, being 
advocate for the corporation, to know whether Doctor of 
Medicine is not a legitimate title, and whether it may be con¬ 
sidered as a disadvantageous distinction. I am to write 
to-night; be pleased to tell me. I am, sir, your most, &c., 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“MY DEAR BOSWELL, 

“ I am surprised that, knowing as you do the disposition ol 
ypur countrymen to tell lies in favour of each other , 8 you can 

1 [His Lordship, notwithstanding his resolution,, 4id commit his sentiments to paper, 
and in one of his notes affixed to his Collection of old Scottish Poetry, he says, that 
41 to doubt the authenticity of those poems, is a refinement in Scepticism inaaed.”— 
J, Boswell,] 

2 The learned and worthy Dr, Lawrence, whom Dr* Johnson respected and loved as his 
physician and friend. 

* My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my testimony, with a confidence, of which 
the ground has escaped my recollection. 
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be at all affected by any reports that circulate among them. 
Macpherson never in his life offered me a sight of any original 
or of any evidence of any kind ; but thought only of intimidat¬ 
ing me by noise and threats, till my last answer,—that I would 
not be deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian—put an end to our correspondence. 

“ The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom 
I consider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old 
manuscripts. His copies, if he had them, and I believe him to 
have none, are nothing. Where are the manuscripts ? They 
can be shewn if they exist, but they were never shown, Z>( 
non existentibus ei non apparentibus , says our law, eadent est 
ratio. No man has a claim to credit upon his own word, when 
better evidence, if he had it, may be easily produced. But so 
far as we can find, the Erse language was never written till very 
lately for the purposes of religion. A nation that cannot write, 
or a language that was never written, has no manuscripts. 

“ But whatever he has he never offered to show. If old 
manuscripts should now be mentioned, I should, unless there 
were more evidence than can be easily had, suppose them 
another proof of Scotch conspiracy in national falsehood. 

“ Do not censure the expression; you know it to be true. 

“ Dr. Memis’s question is so narrow as to allow no specula¬ 
tion ; and I have no facts before me but those which his 
advocate has produced against you. 

“ I consulted this morning the President of the London 
College of Physicians, who says, that with us, Doctor of Physick 
(we do not say Doctor of Medicine ) is the highest title that a 
practiser of physick can have; that Doctor implies not only 
Physician , but teacher of physick; that every Doctor is legally 
a Physician ; but no man, not a Doctor , can practise physick 
but by licence particularly granted. The Doctorate is a licence 
of itself. It seems to us a very slender cause of prosecution. 


“ I am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all you 
woilld have. My compliments to Madam and Veronica. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson,” 


' February 7, 1775." 


What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter to 
the venerable Sage, I have .never heard; but they are generally 
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said to have been of a nature very different from the language 
of literary contest. Dr. Johnson’s answer appeared in the 
news-papers of the day, and has since been frequently re¬ 
published ; but not with perfect accuracy. I give it as dictated 
to me by himself, written down in his presence, and authenti¬ 
cated by a note in his own hand-writing, “ This, I think, is a 
true copy," 1 

“ MR. JAMES MACPHERSON. 

“I received your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to repel; and what I cannot 
do for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never 
be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian. 

“ What would you have me retract ? I thought your book 
an imposture ; I think it an imposture still. For this opinion 
I have given my reasons to the publick, which I here dare 
you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable ; and what I hear of your morals 
inclines me to pay regard not to what you shall say, but to 
what you shall prove. You may print this if you will. 

‘■Sam. Johnson.” 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. Johnson, if 
he supposed that he could be easily intimidated; for no man 
was ever more remarkable for personal courage. He had, 
indeed, an awful dread of death, or rather, “ of something after 
death; ” and what rational man, who seriously thinks of quitting 
all that he has ever known, and going into a new and 
unknown state of being, can be without that dread ? But his 
fear was from reflection; his courage natural. His fear, in 
that one instance, was the result of philosophical and religious 
consideration. He feared death, but he feared nothing else, 
not even what might occasion death. Many instances of his 
resolution may be mentioned. One day, at Mr. Beauclerk’s 
house in the country, when two large dogs were fighting, he 
went up to them, and beat them till they separated; and at 
another time, when told of the danger there was that a gun 
might burst if charged with many balls, he put in sis or seven 
and fired it off against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, he cautioned 
Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was reckoned particularly 

11 have deposited it in the British Museum. 
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dangerous; upon which Johnson directly swam into it. He 
told me himself that one night he was attacked in the street by 
four men, to whom he would not yield, but kept them all at 
bay, till the watch came up, and carried both him and them 
to the round-house. In the play-house at Lichfield, as Mr. 
Garrick informed me, Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
chair which was placed for him between the side-scenes, a 
gentleman took possession of it, and when Johnson on his 
return civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give it up; 
upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and the 
chair into the pit. Foote, who so successfully revived the old 
comedy, by exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate 
Johnson on the stage, expecting great profits from his ridicule 
of so celebrated a man. Johnson being informed of his 
intention, and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies’s the 
bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked Mr. Davies 
“ what was the common price of an oak stick ;" and being 
answered six-pence, “ Why then, Sir, (said he,) give me leave 
to send your servant to purchase me a shilling one. I’ll have a 
double quantity ; for I am told Foote means to take me off, as 
he calls it, and I am determined the fellow shall not do it with 
impunity.” Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, which 
effectually checked the wantonness of the mimick. Mr. 
Macpherson’s menaces made Johnson provide himself with the 
same implement of defence; and had he been attacked, I have 
no doubt that, old as he was, he would have made his corporal 
prowess be felt as much as his intellectual. 

His “ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,” * is a most 
valuable performance. It abounds in extensive philosophical 
views of society, and in ingenious sentiment and lively 
description. A considerable part of it, indeed, consists of 
speculations, which many years before he saw the wild regions 
which we visited together, probably had employed his attention, 
though the actual sight of those scenes undoubtedly quickened 
and augmented them. Mr, Orme, the very able historian, 
agreed with me in this opinion, which he thus strongly 
expressed :—“ There are in that book thoughts, which, by long 
revolution in the great mind of Johnson, have been formed 
and polished like pebbles rolled in the ocean 1 ” 

That he was to some degree of excess a true-born Englishman,, 
so as to have entertained an undue prejudice against both the 
country and the people of Scotland, must be flowed, But it 
was a prejudice of the head and not of the heart. He had no 
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ill will to the Scotch; for, if he had been conscious of that, he 
never would have thrown himself into the bosom of their 
country, and trusted to the protection of its remote inhabitants 
with a fearless confidence. His remark upon the nakedness of 
the country, from its being denuded of trees, was made after 
having travelled two hundred miles along the Eastern coast, 
where certainly trees are not to be found near the road; and 
he said it was “a map of the road” which he gave. His 
disbelief of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, a 
Highland bard, was confirmed in the course of his journey, by 
a very strict examination of the evidence offered for it; and 
although their authenticity was made too much a national 
point by the Scotch, there were many respectable persons in 
that country, who did not concur in this : so that his judgment 
upon the question ought not to be decried, even by those who 
differ from him. As to myself, I can only say, upon a subject 
now become very uninteresting, that when the fragments ot 
Highland poetry first came out, I was much pleased with their 
wild peculiarity, and was one of those who subscribed to enable 
their editor, Mr. Macpherson, then a young man, to make a 
search in the Highlands and Hebrides for a long poem in the 
Erse language, which was reported to be preserved somewhere 
in those regions. But when there came forth an Epick Poem 
in six hooks, with all the common circumstances of former 
compositions of that nature; and when, upon an attentive 
examination of it, there was found a perpetual recurrence of 
the same images which appear in the fragments; and when no 
ancient manuscript, to authenticate the work, was deposited in 
any publick library, though that was insisted on as a reasonable 
proof, who could forbear to doubt ? 

Johnson’s grateful acknowledgements of kindness received 
in the course of this tour, completely refute the brutal reflections 
which have been thrown out against him, as if he had made an 
ungrateful return ; and his delicacy in sparing in his book those 
who we find from his letters to Mrs. Thrale, were just objects 
of censure, is much to be admired. His candour and amiable 
disposition is conspicuous from his conduct, when informed by 
Mr. Macleod, of Rasay, that he had committed a mistake, 
which gave that gentleman some uneasiness. He wrote him a 
courteous and kind letter, and inserted in the newspapers an 
advertisement, correcting the mistake. 1 

The observations of my friend Mr. Dempster in a letter 

l Sec M Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3d edit* p. 431. 
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written to me, soon after he had read Dr. Johnson’s book, are 
so just and liberal, that they cannot be too often repeated: 

* * * * * * 

“There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that 
a Scotchman need to take amiss. What he says of the country 
is true; and his observations on the people are what must 
naturally occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting 
inhabitant of a convenient metropolis, where a man on thirty 
pounds a year may be better accommodated with all the little 
wants of life, than Col or Sir Allan. 

“I am charmed with' his researches concerning the Erse 
language, and the antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite 
convinced; and I shall rank Ossian and his Fingals and 
Oscars, amongst the nursery tales, and not the true history of 
our country, in all time to come. 

“ Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no 
pretensions. The authour neither says he is a geographer, nor 
an antiquarian, nor very learned in the history of Scotland, nor 
a naturalist, nor a fossilist. The manners of the people, and 
the face of the country, are all he attempts to describe, or 
seems to have thought of. Much were it to be wished, that 
they who have travelled into more remote, and of course more 
curious regions, had all possessed his good sense. Of the state 
of learning, his observations on Glasgow University show he 
has formed a very sound judgment. He understands our 
climate too; and he has accurately observed the changes, how¬ 
ever slow and imperceptible to us, which Scotland has undergone, 
in consequence of lire blessings of liberty and internal peace.” 
****** 

Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has since made 
the same tour, and published an account of it, is equally 
liberal. “I have read, (says he,) his book again and again, 
travelled with him from Berwick to Glen^lg, through countries 
with which I am well acquainted; sailed with him from 
Glenelg to Rasay, Sky, Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolmkill, but have 
not been able to correct him in any matter of consequence. 

I have often admired the accuracy, the precision, and the 
justness of what he advances, respecting both the country and 
the people. 

“The Doctor has every where delivered his sentiments with 
freedom, and in many instances with a seeming regard, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants, and the ornament of the country. 
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His remarks on the want of trees and hedges for shade, as well 
as for shelter to the cattle, are well founded, and merit the 
thanks, not the illiberal censure of the natives. He also felt 
for the distresses of the Highlanders, and explodes with great 
propriety the bad management of the grounds, and the neglect 
of timber in the Hebrides.” 

Having quoted Johnson’s just compliments on the Rasay 
family, he says, “ On the other hand, I found this family 
equally lavish in their encomiums upon the Doctor’s conversa¬ 
tion, and his subsequent civilities to a young gentleman of that 
country, who, upon waiting upon him at London, was well 
received, and experienced all the attention and regard that a 
warm friend could bestow. Mr. Macleod having also been in 
London, waited upon the Doctor, who provided a magnificent 
and expensive entertainment in honour of his old Hebridean 
acquaintance.” 

And, talking of the military road by Fort Augustus, he 
says, “ By this road, though one of the most rugged in Great 
Britain, the celebrated Dr. Johnson passed from Inverness to 
the Hebride Isles. His observations on the country and people 
are extremely correct, judicious, and instructive.” 1 

Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in one of his letters to Mr, James lilpliinstone, pub¬ 
lished in that gentleman’s “ Forty Years’ Correspondence,” says, 
“I read Dr. Johnson’s Tour with very great pleasure. Some 
few errours he has fallen into, but of no great importance, and 
those are lost in the numberless beauties of his work. 

“ If I had leisure, I could perhaps point out the most ex¬ 
ceptionable places j but at present I am in the country, and 
have not his book at hand. It is plain he meant to speak well 
of Scotland: and he has in my apprehension done us great 
honour in the most capital article, the character of the 
.inhabitants.” 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written during the course 
of his .journey, whiifii therefore, may be supposed to convey 
his genuine feelings at the time', abound in such benignant 
sentiments towards the people who showed him civilities, that 
no man whose temper,is not very harsh and sour, can retain a 
doubt of the goodness.of his heart. 

It is painful to recollect with what rancour he was assailed 
by numbers of shallow irritable North Britons, on account of 
bis supposed injurious treatment of their country and country- 

' l Page 103. 
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men, in his “ Journey.” Had there been any just ground for 
such a charge, would die virtuous and candid Dempster have 
given his opinion of the book, in the terms which I have 
quoted? Would the palriotick Knox 1 have spoken of it as 
he has done ? Would Mr. Tytler, surely 

“-a Scot, if ever Scot there were,” 

have expressed himself thus ? And let me add, that, citizen 
of the world, as I hold myself to be, I have that degree of 
predilection for my natule solum , nay, I have that just sense of 
the merit of an an dent nation, which has been ever renowned 
for its valour, which in former times maintained its indepen¬ 
dence against a powerful neighbour, and in modern times has 
been equally distinguished for its ingenuity and industry in 
civilized life, that I should have felt a generous indignation at 
any injustice done to it. Johnson treated Scotland no worse 
than he did even his best friends, whose characters he used to 
give as they appeared to him, both in light and shade. Some 
people, who had not exercised their minds sufficiently, con¬ 
demned him for censuring his friends. But Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whose philosophical penetration and justness of 
thinking were not less known to those who lived with him, 
than his genius in his art is admired by the world, explained 
his conduct thus: “ He was fond of discrimination, which he 
could not show without pointing out the bad as well as the 
good in every character; and as his friends were those whose 
characters he knew best, they afforded him the best opportunity 
for showing the acuteness of his judgment.” 

He expressed to his friend Mr. Windham of Norfolk, his 
wonder at the extreme jealousy of the Scotch, and their re¬ 
sentment at having their country described by him as it really 
was; when, to say that it was a country as good as England, 
would have been a gross falsehood. “ None of us, (said he,) 
would be offended if a foreigner who has travelled here should 
say, that vines and olives don’t grow in England.” And as to 
his prejudice against the Scotch, which I always ascribed to 
that nationality which he observed in them, he said to the same 
gentleman, “ When I find a Scotchman, to whom an English¬ 
man is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall be as an English¬ 
man to me.” His intimacy with many gentlemen of Scotland, 
and his employing so many natives of that country as Iris 
amanuenses, prove that his prejudice was not virulent; and I 

> I observed with much regret, while the Brat edition of ibis worJc was passing through 
the press, (August 1790,) that this ingenious gentleman wad dead 1 

I—-S 1 
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have deposited in the British Museum, amongst other pieces of 
his writing, the following note in answer to one from me, 
asking if he would meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though a 
friend of mine, a Scotchman, was to be there:—“ Mr. Johnson 
does not see why Mr. Boswell should suppose a Scotchman 
less acceptable than any other man. He will be at the Mitre." 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now Bishop of Killaloe, 
having once expressed to him an apprehension, that if he 
should visit Ireland he might treat the people of that country 
more unfavourably than he had done the Scotch, he answered, 
with strong pointed double-edged wit, “Sir, you have no 
reason to be afraid of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy 
to cheat the world by false representations of the merits of 
their countrymen. No, Sir j the Irish are a FAIR people ;— 
they never speak well of one another.” 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish nationality, 
which made a very unfavourable impression upon his mind. 
A Scotchman of some consideration in London, solicited him 
to recommend by the weight of his learned authority, to be 
master of an English school, a person of whom he who 
recommended him confessed he knew no more but that he 
was his countryman. Johnson was shocked at this unconscien- 
tious conduct. 

All the miserable cavillings against his “Journey,” in news¬ 
papers, magazines, and other fugitive publications, I can 
speak from certain knowledge, only furnished him with sport 
At last there came out a scurrilous volume, larger than John¬ 
son’s own, filled with malignant abuse, under a name, real or 
fictitious, of some low man in an obscure corner of Scotland, 
though supposed to be the work of another Scotchman, 
who has found means to make himself well known both in 
Scotland and England. The effect which it had upon Johnson 
was, to produce this pleasant observation to Mr. Seward, to 
whom he lent the book: “This fellow must be a blockhead, 
They don’t know how to go about their abuse. Who will read 
a five shilling book against me ? No, Sir, if they had wit, they 
should have kept pelting me with pamphlets,” 

“Mu. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

■ “ Edinburgh, Feb. 18, 1775. 

“ You would have been very well pleased if you had 
dined with me to-day. I had for my guests, Macquharric, 
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young Maclean of Col, the successor of our friend, a very 
amiable man, though not marked with such active qualities as 
his brother; Mr. Maclean of Torloisk in Mull, a gentleman 
of Sir Allan’s family; and two of the clan Grant; so that the 
Highland and Hebridean genius reigned. We had a great 
deal of conversation about you, and drank your health in a 
bumper. The toast was not proposed by me, which is a 
circumstance to be remarked, for 1 am now so connected with 
you, that any thing that I can say or do to your honour has 
not the value of an additional compliment. It is only giving 
you a guinea out of that treasure of admiration which already 
belongs to you, and which is no hidden treasure; for I sup¬ 
pose my admiration of you is co-existent with the knowledge 
of my character. 

“ I find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in general are 
much fonder of your ‘ Journey,’ than the low-country or hither 
Scots. One of the Grants said to-day, that he was sure you 
were a man of a good heart, and a candid man, and seemed to 
hope he should be able to convince you of the antiquity of a 
good proportion of the poems of Ossian. After all that has 
passed, I think the matter is capable of being proved to a 
certain degree. I am told .that Macpherson got one old Erse 
MS. from Clanranald, for the restitution of which he executed 
a formal obligation; and it is affirmed, that the Gaelick (call it 
Erse or call it Irish,) has been written in the Highlands and 
Hebrides for many centuries. It is reasonable to suppose, 
that such of the inhabitants as acquired any learning, possessed 
the art of writing as well as their Irish neighbours, and Celtick 
cousins; and the question is, can sufficient evidence be shown 
of this? 

“ Those who are skilled in ancient writings can determine 
the age of MSS. or at least can ascertain the century in which 
they were written ; and if men of veracity, who are so skilled, 
shall tell us that MSS. in possession of families in. the High¬ 
lands and isles, are the works of a remote age, I think we 
should be convinced by their testimony. 

“There is now come to this city, Ranald Macdonald from 
the Isle of. Ega, who has several MSS. of Erse poetry, which he 
wishes to publish by subscription. 1 have engaged to take 
three copies of the book, the price of which is to be six 
shillings, as I would subscribe for all the Erse that ,can be 
printed be it old or new, that the language may be preserved. 
This man says, that some of his manuscripts are ancient; and, 
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to be sure, one of them which was shewn to me does appear to 
have the duskyness of antiquity. 

****** 

“ The enquiry is not yet quite hopeless, and I should think 
that the exact truth- may be discovered, if proper means be 
used. I am, &c. 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR STR, 

“ I am sorry that I could get no books for my friends in 
Scotland. Mr. Stiahan has at last promised to send two dozen 
to you. If they come put the name of my friends into them ; 
you may cut them out , 1 and paste them with a little starch in 
the book. 

“You then are going wild about Ossian. Why do you think 
any part can be proved ? The dusky manuscript of Egg is 
probably not fifty years old; if it be an hundred, it proves 
nothing. The tale of Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald 
told it? Can he prove it? There are, I believe, no Erse 
manuscripts. None of the old families had a single letter in 
Erse that we heard of. You say it is likely that they could 
write. The learned, if any learned there were, could; but 
knowing by that learning, some written language, in that 
language they wrote, as letters had never been applied to their 
own. If there are manuscripts, let them be shewn, with some 
proof that they are not forged for the occasion. You say many 
can remember parts of Ossian. I believe all those parts are 
versions of the English; at least there is no proof of their 
antiquity. 

“ Macpherson is said to have made some translations himself; 
and having taught a boy to write it, ordered him to say that he 
had learnt it of his grandmother. The boy, when he grew up, 
told the story. This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. Stratum's 
table. Don’t be credulous; you know how little a Highlander 
can be trusted. Macpherson is, so far as I know, very quiet. 
Is not that proof enough ? Every thing is against him. No 
visible manuscript: no inscription in the language: no corre¬ 
spondence among friends: no transaction of business, of which 
a single scrap remains in the ancient families. , Macpherson’s 
pretence is, that the character was Saxon. If he had not talked 
unskilfully of manuscripts, he might have fought with oral 

1 From s liai in his hand-writing. 
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tradition much longer. As to Mr, Grant’s information, I 
suppose he knows much less of the matter than ourselves. 

“ In the meantime, the bookseller says that the sale 1 is 
sufficiently quick. They printed four thousand. Correct your 
copy wherever it is wrong, and bring it up. Your friends will 
all be glad to see you. I think of going myself into the 
country about May. 

“ I am sorry that I have not managed to send the book 
sooner. I have left four for you, and do not restrict you 
absolutely to follow my directions in the distribution. You 
must use your own discretion. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell: I suppose she is 
now beginning to forgive me. I am, dear Sir, your humble 
servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Feb. 25, 1775." 

On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London; and on 
repairing to Dr. Johnson’s before dinner, found him in his 
study, sitting with Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother of 
David, strongly resembling him in countenance and voice, but 
of more sedate and placid manners. Johnson informed me, 
that though Mr. Beauclerk was in great pain, it was hoped he 
was not in danger, and that he now wished to consult Dr. 
Heberden, to try the effect of a “ new understanding Both 
at this interview, and in the evening at Mr. Thrale’s, where he 
and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met again, he was vehement on 
the subject of the Ossian controversy; observing, “We do not 
know that there ate any ancient Erse manuscripts; and we 
have no other reason to. disbelieve that there are men with 
three heads, but that we do not know that there are any such 
men.” He also was outrageous, upon his supposition that my 
countrymen “loved Scotland better than truth,” saying, “All 
of them,—nay not all,—but droves of them, would come up, 
and attest any thing for the honour of Scotland.” He also 
persevered in his wild allegation, that he questioned if there 
was a tree hetween Edinburgh and the English border older 
than himself, I assured , him he was mistaken, and suggested 
that the proper 1 punishment would be that he should receive 
a stripe at every tree above a hundred years old, that was found 
within that space. He laughed, and said, “ I believe I might 
submit to it for a baubee 1 ” 

1 Of tis M Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland*** 
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The doubts which, in my correspondence with him, I had 
ventured to state as to the justice and wisdom of the conduct 
of Great-Britain towards the American colonies, while I at the 
same time requested that he would enable me to inform myself 
upon that momentous subject, he had altogether disregarded; 
and bad recently published a pamphlet, entitled “Taxation no 
Tyranny; an answer to the Resolutions and Address of the 
American Congress.” * 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable sentiments 
of our fellow-subjects in America. For, as early as 1769, I was 
told by Dr. John Campbell, that he had said of them, “ Sir, 
they are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for any 
thing we allow them short of hanging." 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with him; for I had 
now formed a clear and settled opinion, that the people of 
America were well warranted to resist a claim that their fellow- 
subjects in the mother-country should have the entire command 
of their fortunes, by taxing them without their own consent; 
and the extreme violence which it breathed, appeared t@ me so 
unsuitable to the mildness of a Christian philosopher, and so 
directly opposite to the principles of peace which he had so 
beautifully recommended in his pamphlet respecting Falkland’s 
Islands, that I was sorry to see him appear in so unfavourable 
a light. Besides, I could not perceive in it that ability of 
argument, or that felicity of expression, for which he was, upon 
other occasions, so eminent. Positive assertion, sarcastical 
severity, and extravagant ridicule, which he himself reprobated 
as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire of those who 
were then in power, I have no doubt; and, indeed, he owned 
to me, that it had been revised and curtailed by some of them. 
He told me, that they had struck out one passage, which was 
to this effect: “ That the Colonists could with no solidity argue 
from their not having been taxed while in their infancy, that 
they should not now be taxed. We do not put a calf into the 
plow; we wait till he is an ox.” He said, “They struck it out 
either critically as too ludicrous, or politically as too exasperating. 
I care not which. It was their business. If an architect says, 
I will build five stories, and the man who employs him says, 
I will have only three, the employer is to decide.” “ Yes, Sir, 
(said I,) in ordinary cases. But should it be so when the 
architect gives his skill and labour gratis ?” 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my opinion of this 
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pamphlet was, yet, since it was congenial with the sentiments 
of numbers at that time, and as every thing relating to the 
writings of Dr. Johnson is of importance in literary history, 
I shall therefore insert some passages which were struck out, it 
does not appear why, either by himself or those who revised it. 
They appear printed in a few proof leaves of it in my possession, 
marked with corrections in his own hand-writing. I shall 
distinguish them by Italicks. 

In the paragraph where he says, the Americans were incited 
to resistance by European Intelligence from “ men whom they 
thought their friends, but who were friends only to themselves,” 
there followed,—“ and made by their selfishness , the enemies of 
their country." 

And the next paragraph ran thus: “ On the original contrivers 
of mischief, rather than on those whom they have deluded , let an 
insulted nation pour out its vengeance." 

The paragraph which came next was in these words: Unhappy 
is that country in which men can hope for advancement by favour¬ 
ing its enemies. The tranquillity of stable government is not 
always easily preserved against the machinations of single innova¬ 
tors ; but what can be the hope of quiet, when factions hostile to 
the legislature can be openly formed and openly avowed ? 

After the paragraph which now concludes the pamphlet, there 
followed this, in which he certainly means the great Earl of 
Chatham, and glances at a certain popular Lord Chancellor. 

u If, by the fortune of war, they drive us utterly away, what 
they will do next can only be conjectured. If a new motiarchy is 
erected, they will want a King. He who first takes into his 
hand the sceptre of America, should have a name of good omen. 
William has been known both a conqueror and deliverer ; and 
perhaps England, however contemned, might yet supply them with 
another William. Whigs, indeed ., are not willing to be 
governed; and it is possible that King William may be strongly 
inclined to guide their measures; but Whigs have been cheated 
like other mortals, and suffered their leader to become their tyrant ; 
under the name of their Protector. What more they will 
receive from England, no man can tell. In their rudiments of 
empire they may want a Chancellor.” 

Then came this paragraph: 

“ Their numbers are , at present, not quite sufficient for the 
greatness which, in some form of government or other, is to rival 
the ancient monarchies / but by Dr, Franklin's rule of progression , 
they will, in a century and a quarter, be more than equal to the 
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inhabitants of Europe. When the Whigs of America are thus 
multiplied , let the Princes of the earth tremble in their palaces. 
If they should continue to double and to double , their own hemi¬ 
sphere would not contain them. But let not our boldest oppugners 
of authority look fonvard with delight to this futurity of 
Whiggism.” 

How it ended I know not, as it is cut off abruptly at the 
foot of the last of these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administration 
were published on his own account, and he afterwards collected 
them into a volume, with the title of “ Political Tracts, by the 
Authour of the Rambler,” with this motto: 

" falhlur tgregio t/uist/ttis sub Principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quant sub Rege pio." C La urn ANUS. 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. Against 
the common weapons of literary warfare he was hardened; hut 
there were two instances of animadversion which I communi¬ 
cated to him, and from what I could judge, both from his 
silence and his looks, appeared to me to impress him much. 

One was, “A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned by 
his late political Publications.” It appeared previous to his 
“Taxation no Tyranny,” and was written by Dr. Joseph 
Towers. In that performance, Dr. Johnson was treated with 
the respect due to so eminent a man, while his conduct as a 
political writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, as incon¬ 
sistent with the chaiacter of one, who, if he did employ his 
pen upon politicks, “ it might reasonably be expected should 
distinguish himself, not by party violence and rancour, but by 
moderation and by wisdom.” 

It concluded thus: “I would, however, wish you to remem¬ 
ber, should you again address the publick under the character 
of a political writer, that luxuriance of imagination or energy 
of language, will ill compensate for the want of candour, of 
justice, and of truth. And I shall only add, that should I 
hereafter be disposed to read, as I heretofore have done, the 
most excellent of all your performances, 1 The Rambler,’ the 
pleasure which I have been accustomed to find in it will be 
much diminished by the reflection that the writer of so moral, 
so elegant, and so valuable a work, was capable of prostituting 
his talents in such productions as ‘The False Alarm,’ the 
‘Thoughts on the Transactions respecting Falkland’s Islands,’ 
and‘The Patriot.’” 
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I am willing to do justice to the merit or Dr. Towers, of 
whom I will say, that although I abhor his Whiggish demo- 
cratical notions and propensities, (for I will not call them 
principles,) I esteem him as an ingenious, knowing, and very 
convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to me, from 
my old and most intimate friend the Reverend Mr. Temple, 
who wrote the character of Gray, which has had the honour to 
be adopted both by Mr. Mason and Dr. Johnson in their 
accounts of that poet. The words were, “How can your 
great, I will not say your pious, but your moral friend, support 
the barbarous measures of administration, which they have not 
the face to ask even their infidel pensioner Hume to defend ? ” 

However confident of the rectitude of his own mind, John¬ 
son may have felt sincere uneasiness that his conduct should 
be erroneously imputed to unworthy motives, by good men; 
and that the influence of his valuable writings should on that 
account be in any degree obstructed or lessened. 

He complained to a Right Honourable friend of distin¬ 
guished talents and very elegant manners, with whom he 
maintained a long intimacy, and whose generosity towards 
him will afterwards appear, that his pension having been given 
to him as a literary character, he had been applied to by 
administration to write political pamphletsj and he was even 
so much irritated, that he declared his resolution to resign his 
pension: His friend showed him the impropriety of such a 
measure, and he afterwards expressed his gratitude, and said 
he had received good advice. To that friend he once signified 
a wish to have his pension secured to him for his life ; but he 
neither asked nor received from government any reward what¬ 
soever for his political labours. 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the Literary Club, 
where were Mr. Beauclcrk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. 
Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, 
Mr. Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in, we 
talked of his “Journey to the Western Islands,” and of his 
coming away, “willing to believe the second sight,” 1 which 
seemed to excite some ridicule. I was then so impressed with 
the truth of many of the stories of which I had been told, 
.that I avowed my conviction, saying, “He is only willing to 
believe: I do believe. The evidence is enough for me, though 
not for his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottlfe will 

1 Johnson’s “Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland)” edit. i78s» p- 256. , 

I—*S I 
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fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief.” “ Are you ? (said 
Colman,) then cork it up." 

I found his “Journey” the common topiclc of conversation 
in London at this time, wherever I happened to be. At one 
of Lord Mansfield’s formal Sunday evening conversations, 
strangely called Levies, his Lordship addressed me, “ We have 
all been reading your travels, Mr. Boswell.” I answered, “I 
was but the humble attendant of Dr. Johnson.” The Chief 
Justice replied, with that air and manner which none, who ever 
saw and heard him, can forget, “ He speaks ill of nobody but 
Ossian.” 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the club, and 
talked with great animation and success. He attacked Swift, 
as he used to do upon all occasions. “ The ‘ Tale of a Tub ’ 
is so much superiour to his other writings, that one can hardly 
believe he was the authour of it: 1 there is in it such a vigour 
of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, and 
art, and life.” I wondered to hear him say of “Gulliver’s 
Travel,” “When once you have thought of big men and little 
men, it is very easy to do all the rest.” I endeavoured to 
make a stand for Swift, and tried to rouse those who were 
much more able to defend him; but in vain. Johnson at last, 
of his own accord, allowed very great merit to the inventory 
of articles found in the pocket of “the Man Mountain,” 
particularly the description of his watch, which it was con¬ 
jectured was his God, as he consulted it upon all occasions. 
He observed, that “ Swift put his name to but two things, (after 
he had a name to put,) 'The Plan for the Improvement of the 
English language,’ and the last' Diapiei’s Letter.’ ” 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan.— Johnson. “Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of 
the tragedy of Douglas, and presented its authour with a gold 
medal. Some years ago, at a coffee-house in Oxford, I called 


Tookea Answer in that collectionSheridan’s Life of SwiftMr, Courtenay's'note 
on p. 3 °f his Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr. Johnson 
and Mr* Cooksey's Essay on the Life and Character of John Lord Somers. Baron of 
Evesham. - , 

Dr. Johnson here .Bpeaks^ only to the internal evidence. I take leave to differ from 
him, having a very high estimation of the powers of Dr. Swift. His “Sentiments of a 
t-hurQD;Of-Jlaglandman; hta ' Sermon on the Trinity," and other serious pieces, 
prove Ma learning a* well as his acuteness m logick and metaphysicks; and his various * 
compositions of a different cost exhibit not only wit, humour, and ridicule i hut a 
knowledge^ of nature, and art, and life * a combination therefore of those powers, 


when Jaa the ** 
and his reading 


Apology ’* says,) “ the authour was young, his invention at the heigh th! 
fresh in his head “ might surely produce w The Tale of a Tub,” 
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to him, 1 Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came you to give a 
gold medal to Home, for writing that foolish play?’ This, 
you see, was wanton and insolent; but I meant to be wanton 
and insolent. A medal has no value but as a stamp of merit. 
And was Sheridan to assume to himself the right of giving that 
stamp ? If Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold 
medal as an honorary reward of dramalick excellence, he 
should have requested one of the Universities to choose the 
person on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had no right 
to give a stamp of merit: it was counterfeiting Apollo’s coin.” 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted with him at Mr. 
Strahan’s. He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening 
to Mrs. Abington’s benefit. “She was visiting some ladies 
whom I was visiting, and begged that I would come to her 
benefit. I told her I could not hear: but she insisted so 
much on my coming, that it would have been brutal to have 
refused her.” This was a speech quite characteristical. He 
loved to bring forward his having been in the gay circles of 
life; and he was, perhaps, a little vain of the solicitations of 
this elegant and fashionable actress. He told us, the play was 
to be “ The Hypocrite," altered from Cibber’s “ Nonjuror,” so 
as to satirize the Methodists. “I do not think (said he,) the 
character of the Hypocrite justly applicable to the Methodists, 
but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to 
Dr. Madan, a clergyman of Ireland, who was a great Whig, 
that perhaps a Nonjuror would have been less criminal in 
taking the oaths imposed by the ruling power, than refusing 
them ; because refusing them, necessarily laid him under almost 
an irresistible temptation to be more criminal; for, a man must 
live, and if he precludes himself from the support furnished by 
the establishment, will probably be reduced to very wicked 
shifts to maintain himself.” 1 Boswell. ,( I should think, Sir, 

1 This was not merely a cursoiy remark; for in his Life of Fenton he observes, 
“ With many other wise and virtuous men, who at that time of discord and debate 
[about the beginning of this century,] consulted conscience well or ill informed, more 
than interest, be doubted the legality of the government; end refusing to qualify him¬ 
self for pubhek employment, by taking the oatha required, left the university without 
a degree." This conduct Johnson calls ** perverseness of integrity." 

The question concerning; the morality of taking oaths, of whatever kind, imposed by 
the prevailing power at the time, rather than to be excluded from all consequence, or 
even any considerable usefulness In society, has been agitated with all the acuteness 
of casuistry. It i? related, that he who devised the oath of abjuration, profligately 
boasted, that he had framed a test which should “damn one half of the nation, and 
starve the other." Upon minds not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds In which 
zeal for a party is predominant to excess, taking that oath against conviction may have 
been palliated under the plea of necessity, or ventured upon in heat, aa upon the whole 
producing more good ihart evil. 

At a county dectipn in Scotland, many years ago, when there was a warm, contest 
between die friends of the Hanoverian succession, and those against it, the oath of 
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that a man who took the oaths contrary to his principles, was 
a determined wicked man, because he was sure he was com¬ 
mitting perjury, whereas a Nonjuror might be insensibly led to 
do what was wrong, withouL being so directly conscious of it.” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron’s 
wife is pretty sure that he is committing wickedness.” Boswell. 
“Did the nonjuring clergyman do so, Sir?” Johnson. “I 
am afraid many of them did.” 

X was startled at this argument, and could by no means think 
it convincing. Had not his own father complied with the 
requisition of government, (as to which he once observed to 
me, when I pressed him upon it, “ That, Sir, he was to settle 
with himself,”) he would probably have thought more 
unfavourably of a Jacobite who took the oaths: 

“-had he not resembled 

My father as he swore. -’’ 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean o. 
London, in order to have a chance for rising into eminence; 
and, observing that many men were kept back from trying their 
fortunes there, because they were born to a competency, said, 
“Small certainties are the bane of men of talents;” which 
Johnson confiimed. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in mind of a 
remark which he had made to him; “There are few ways in 
which a man can be more innocently employed than in getting 
money.” “The more one thinks of this, (said Strahan,) the 
juster it will appear.” 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country as an 
apprentice, upon Johnson's recommendation, Johnson having 
enquired after him, said, “Mr. Strahan, let me have five 
guineas on account, and I’ll give this boy one. Nay, if a man 
recommends a boy, and does nothing for him, it is sad work. 
Call him down.” 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr, Stratum's 
house; and there I had a proof of what I had heard him 
profess, that he talked alike to all. “ Some people tell you that 
they let themselves down to the capacity of their hearers. I 
never do that I speak uniformly, in as intelligible a manner 
as I can.” 

“Well, my'boyj how do you go on?”—“Pretty well, Sir; 

abjuration baying boon demanded, the freeholders upon onb side rose to go away, 
Upon which a very sanguine genUeman, one of their number, ran to the door to Btop 
them, calling out with much earnestness, "Slay, stay, my friends, and let us swear the 
rogues out ol it!” 
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but they are afraid I arit strong enough for some parts of 
the business.” Johnson. “Why, I shall be sorry for it; for 
when you consider with how little mental power and corporeal 
labour a printer can get a guinea a week, it is a very desirable 
occupation for you. Do you hear,—take all the pains you can; 
and if this does not do, we must think of some other way of life 
for you. There’s a guinea.” 

Here was one ot the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous 
solemnity with which, while he bent himself down, he addressed 
a little thick short-legged boy, contrasted with the boy’s 
aukwardness and awe, could not but excite some ludicrous 
emotions. 

I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the evening. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington’s request, had promised to 
bring a body of wits to her benefit; and having secured forty 
places in the front boxes, had done me the honour to put me 
in the group. Johnson sat on the seat directly behind me; 
and as he could neither see nor hear at such a distance from the 
stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstraction, and seemed 
quite a cloud, amidst all the sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I 
wondered at his patience in sitting out a play of five acts, and 
a farce of two. He said very little; but after the prologue 
to “Bon Ton” had been spoken, Which he could hear pretty 
well from the more slow and distinct utterance, he talked on 
prologue-writing, and observed, “ Dryden has written prologues 
superiour to any that David Ganiclt has written; but David 
Garrick has written more good prologues than Dryden has 
done. It is wonderful that he has been able to write such 
variety of them.” 

At Mr. Bcauclerk’s, where I supped, was Mr. Garrick, whom 
I made happy with Johnson’s praise of his prclogues; and I 
suppose, in gratitude to him, he took up one of his favourite 
topicks, the nationality of the Scotch, which he maintained in 
a pleasant manner, with the aid of a little poetical fiction. 
“Come, come, don’t deny it; they are really national. Why, 
now, the Adams are as liberal-minded men as any in the world: 
but, I don’t know how it is, all their workmen are Scotch. You 
are, to be sure, wonderfully free from that nationality: but so 
it happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoeblack in 
London.” He imitated the manner of his' old master with 
ludicrous exaggeration j repeating, with pauses and half- 
whistlings interjected, 
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“ Os homini sublime deni/, — ct?lumque tucri 
fussit,—et credos ad sidera —tolhsre vultus 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing the 
four last words, absolutely touching the ground with a kind of 
contorted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate Johnson 
very exactly; for that great actor, with his distinguished powers 
of expression which were so universally admired, possessed also 
an admirable talent of mimicry. He was always jealous that 
Johnson spoke lightly of him. I recollect his exhibiting him 
to me one day, as if saying, “ Davy has some convivial 
pleasantry about him, but ’tis a futile fellow;” which he 
uttered perfectly with the tone and air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, while they 
peruse my account of Johnson’s conversation, to endeavour to 
keep in mind his deliberate and strong utterance. His mode 
of speaking was indeed very impressive; 1 and I wish it could 
be preserved as musick is written, according to the very 
ingenious method of Mr. Steele, 2 who has shown how the 
recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might be 
transmitted to posterity in score? 

Next day I dined, with Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s. He 
attacked Gray, calling him “a dull fellow." Boswell. “I 
understand he was reserved, and might appear dull in company; 
but surely he was not dull in poetry.” Johnson. “Sir, he was 
dull in company, dull in his closet, dull every where. He was 
dull in a new way, and that made many people think him 
great. He was a mechanical poet.” He then repeated some 
ludicrous lines, which have escaped my memory, and said, “ Is 
not that great, like his Odes ?’’ Mrs. Thrale maintained that 
his Odes were melodious ; upon which he exclaimed, 

1 My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to me at Wilton, with a hapjij pleasantry 
and some truth, that “ Dr. Johnson's sayings would uot appear so extraordinary, were it 
not for his bowwow-wayS' The sayings themselves are generally of sterling merit; but. 
doubtless, his manner was on addition to their effect; and therefore should be attended 
to as much as may be. It is necessary, however, to guard those who were not acquainted 
with him, against overcharged imitations or caricatures of his manner, which are 
frequently attempted, and many of which are wximd-hand copies from the late Mr, 
Henderson the actor, who, though a good mirnick of some persons, did not represent 
Johnson correctly. 

8 See “ Prosodia RailonaUs ; or, an Essay towards establishing the Molody and 
Measure of Speech, to be expressed and perpetuated by peculiar symbols. 1 London, 

use the phrase in. score . os Dr- Johnson has explained it in his Dictionary. "A 
song in ScohKj the words with the musical notes of a song annexed/* but I undarston^, 
that in scientifick propriety it means all the parts of a musical composition noted down in 
the characters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the skilful 

[It was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce to notation by new characters. 
This he called the melody of speech, not the liannony , which the term in score implies.— 
Burhby.) 
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11 Weave the warp, and weave the woof j”— 

I added, in a solemn tone, 

“ ‘The winding sheet of Edward’s race.’ 

There is a good line."—“ Ay, (said he,) and the next line is a 
good one,” (pronouncing it contemptuously ;) 

“ Give ample verge and room enough.”— 

“No, Sir, there ate but two good stanzas in Gray’s poetry, 
which are in his ‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.’ ” He then 
repeated the stanza, 

“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” &c. 

mistaking one word; for instead of precincts he said confines. 
He added, “ The other stanza I forget." 

A young lady who had married a man much her inferiour in 
rank being mentioned, a question arose how a woman’s relations 
should behave to her in such a situation; and, while I 
recapitulate the debate, and recollect what has since happened, 
I cannot but be struck in a manner that delicacy forbids me to 
express. While I contended that she ought to be treated with 
an inflexible steadiness of displeasure, Mrs. Thrale was all for 
mildness and forgiveness, and, according to the vulgar phrase, 
“ making the best of a. bad bargain." Johnson. “ Madam, we 
must distinguish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who had made a mean marriage; but having 
voluntarily degraded herself from the station which she was 
originally entitled to hold, I would support her only in that 
which she herself had chosen; and would not put her,on a 
level with my other daughters. You are to consider, Madam, 
that it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civilized 
society; and when there is a,gross and shameful deviation 
from rank, it should be punished so as to deter others from 
the same perversion.” 

After frequently considering this subject, I am more and more 
confirmed in what I then meant to express, and which was 
sanctioned by the authority, and illustrated by the wisdom of 
Johnson; and I. think it of the utmost consequence to the 
happiness of Society, to which subordination is absolutely 
necessary. It is weak, and contemptible, and unworthy, in 
a parent to relax in such a case. It is sacrificing general 
advantage to private feelings. And let it be considered, .that 
the claim of a daughter who lias acted thus, to be restored, to 
her former situation, is either fantastical or unjust. If there be 
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no value in the distinction of rank, what docs she suffer by 
being kept in the situation to which she has descended ? 11 

there be a value in that distinction, it oughL to be steadily 
maintained. If indulgence be shown to such conduct, and the 
offenders know that in a longer or shorter time they shall be 
received as well as if they had not contaminated their blood by 
a base alliance, the great check upon that inordinate caprice 
which generally occasions low marriages, will be removed, and 
the fair and comfortable order of improved life will be 
miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield’s letters being mentioned, Johnson said, 
“ It was not to be wondered at that they had so great a sale, 
considering that they were the letters of a statesman, a wit, one 
who had been so much in the mouths of mankind, one long 
accustomed virfim rolitare jter ora." 

On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some friends 
at a tavern. One of the company attempted, with too much 
forwardness, to rally him on his late appearance at the theatre ; 
but had reason to repent of his temerity. “Why, Sir, did you 
go to Mrs. Abington’s benefit? Did you see?” Johnson. 
“No, Sir.” “Did you hear?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” “Why 
then, Sir, did you go?” Johnson. “Because, Sir, she is a 
favourite of the publicity and when the publick cares the 
thousandth part for you that it does for her, I will go to your 
benefit too.” 

Next morning I won a small bet from l^ady Diana Beauclerk, 
by asking him as to one of his particularities, which her Lady¬ 
ship laid I durst not do. It seems he had been frequently 
observed at the club to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, 
after he had squeezed the juice of them into the drink which 
he made for himself. Beauclerk and Garrick talked of it to 
me, and seemed to think that he had a strange unwillingness 
to be discovered. We could not divine what he did with 
them; and this was the bold question to be put. I saw on his 
table the spoils of the preceding night, some fresh peels nicely 
scraped and cut into pieces. “O, Sir, (said I,) I now partly 
see what you do with the squeezed oranges which you put into 
your pocket at the Club." J ohnson. “ I have a great love 
for them.” Boswell. “And pray, Sir, what do you do with 
them? You scrape them it seems, very neatly, and what 
next?” Johnson. “Let them dry, Sir.” Boswell. “And 
what next?” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate 
no further.” Boswell. “Then the world must be left in the 
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dark. It must be said (assuming a mock solemnity,) he scraped 
them and let them dry, but what he did with them next, he 
never could be prevailed upon to tell.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, 
you should say it more emphatically;—he could not be prevailed 
upon, even by his dearest friends, to tell.” 

He had this morning received his Diploma as Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Oxford. He did not vaunt of his 
new dignity, but I understood he was highly pleased with it. 
I shall here insert the progress and completion of that high 
academical honour, in the same manner as I have traced his 
obtaining that of Master of Arts. 

To the Reverend Dr. Fothergili., Vice-Chancellor oj the 
University of Oxford, to be communicated to the Heads oj 
Houses, and proposed in Convocation. 

“MR. VICE-CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

“ The honour of the degree of M. A. by diploma, formerly 
conferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of his 
having eminently distinguished himself by the publication of a 
series of Essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of 
the people, and in which the cause of religion and morality has 
been maintained and recommended by the strongest powers of 
argument and elegance of language, reflected an equal degree 
of lustre upon the University itself. 

“The many learned labours which have since that time 
employed the attention and displayed the abilities of that 
great man, so much to the advancement of literature and the 
benefit of the community, render him worthy of more dis¬ 
tinguished honours in the Republick of letters: and I persuade 
myself, that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole 
University, in desiring that it may be proposed in Convocation 
to confer on him the degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma 
to which I readily give my consent; and am, 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, 

“Your affectionate friend and servant, 

“North.” 1 

“ Downing Street, 

March 23, 1773." 

Diploma. 

“ CANCELLARIUS, Mcigistri , et Scholares Universitatis 
Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos presentes Litem perveneriiit, 
salutem in Domino Sempitemam. ■ ' 

1 Extracted trots the Convocation Register, Oxford, 
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“Sciatis, virum illustrem, Samuelem Johnson, in omni 
humaniorum literarum gencre erudition , omniumque scientiarum 
comprehensione felicissimum , scriptis suis, ad popularium mores 
formandos summit verbonm elegantid ac sententiarum gravitate 
composi/is, ita olim inelaruisse, ut dignus vidtretur cui ab 
Academid sud eximia qutedam iaitdis prmmia defercniio\ quique 
venerabilem Magistrorum Ordinem summd cum dignitate 
cooptaretur: 

“ Cum verb eioidem clarissimum virum tot posted tantique 
laborts, in patrid prasertim lingud ornandd et stabilimdd fell 
citer impend ., ita insigniverint, ut in Literarum Repub/ica 
Princeps jam et Primarius jure habeatur; Nos , Cancel- 
lari us, Magistri, et Sclwlares Universitatis Oxoniensis, quo 
talis viri incrita pari honoris remuneratione excequentur, et pcr- 
petuum sues simul laudis, nostreeque ergd literas propensissimee 
voluntatis extet monumentum, in solemni Convocations Doctomm 
et Magistrorum, Regentium, et non Regentium, prediction 
Samuelem Johnson Doctorem in Jure Civili renwiciavimus et 
consliluimus , eumque virtute prmsentis Dip/omatis singulis juri- 
bus , privilegiis et hmioribus, ad istum gradum qudquel pertinenti- 
bus, frui et gaudere jussimus. In citjus rei testimonium commune 
Universitatis Oxoniensis sigillum praisentibus apponi fccimus. 

“ Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die tricesimo Mcnsis 
Martii, Anno Domini Millesimo septingentesimo, sepiuagesimo 
quinto ." 1 


“ Viro Reverendo Thomas Fothergill, S. T, P. 

Universitatis Oxoniensis Vice- Cancdlario. 

S, P. D. 

Sam. Johnson. 

“ MULTIS non est opus , ut testimonium quo, te preeside, 
Oxonienses nomen meum posteris commenddrunt, quali animo 
acceperim compertum Jaciam. Nemo sibi tlacens non latatur; 

1 The original is in my possession. He shewed me the Diploma, and allowed me to 
read it, hut would not consent to my talcing a copy of it, fearing perhaps that 1 should 
blaze it abroadJn his life-time. His objection to this appears from his 99th letter to Mr*. 
Thrale, whom in that letter he thus scolds for the grossness of her flattery of him .—** The 
other Oxford news is, that they have sent me a degree of Doctor of Laws, with such 
praises in the Diploma ns perhaps ought to make me ashamed ; Lhey are very like your 
praises. I wonder whether I shall ever shew it to you. 

It is remarkable that he never, so far as I know, assumed his title of Doctor, but called 
himaelf Mr. Johnson, as appears from many of his cards or notes to myself, and I have sue a 
many from him to other persons, in which he uniformly takes that designation.—I once 
observed on his table a letter directed to him with the addition of Esquire, and objected 
to it as being a designation inferiour to that of Doctor; but he checked me, and seemed 
pleased with it, because, as I conjectured, he liked to be Bomatlmes taken out of the class 
of literary men, and to be merely g*nieel)—un gmtilhomms comme un autre* 
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nemo sibi non placet , qui vobis, literarum arbitris , placere potuit. 
Hoc tauten habet incommodi tantum beneficium , MMt «««- 

posthAc sine vestrce fames detriment vel labi liceat vel 
cessare; semperque sit timendnm fie quod mild tam eximice laudi 
est, vobis aliquando fiat ot “’robrio. Vale.” 1 

“ 7 id. Apr. 1775 ” 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes’s “ Annals of Scot¬ 
land,” and wrote a few notes on the margin with red ink, 
which he bade me tell his Lordship did not sink into the 
paper, and might be wiped off with a wet sponge, so that he 
did not spoil his manuscript.—I observed to him that there 
were very few of his friends so accurate as that I could venture 
to put down in writing what they told me as his sayings. 
Johnson. “Why should you mite down my sayings?” 
Boswell. “1 Write them when they are good.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, you may as well write down the sayings of any one else 
that are good.” But where , I might with great propriety have 
added, can I find such ? 

I visited him by appointment in the evening, and we drank 
tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that he had been in the 
company of a gentleman whose extraordinary travels had been 
much the subject of conversation. But I found he had not 
listened to him with that full confidence, without which there 
is little satisfaction in the society of travellers. I was curious 
to hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed 
of his abilities, and I asked if he was not a man of sense. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, he is not a distinct relater; and I should 
say, he is neither abounding nor deficient in sense. I did not 
perceive any superiority of understanding.” Boswell. “But 
will you not allow him a nobleness of resolution, in penetrating 
into distant regions?” Johnson. “That, Sir, is not to the 
present purpose: We are talking of sense. A fighting cock 
has a nobleness of resolution.” 

Next day, Sunday April 2 ,1 dined with him at Mr. Hoole’s. 
We talked of Pope. Johnson. “He wrote his ‘Dunciad’ 
for fame. That was his primary motive. Had it not been for 
that, the dunces' might have railed against him till they were 
weary, without his troubling himself about them. He delighted 
. to vex them, no doubt,’ but he had more delight in seeing how 
well he could vex them.” 

The “Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion,” in, ridicule oi 

t 11 The orictnal is in the hands of Dr. Fothorgill, then Vice-Chnncollor, who made this 
transcript."—'!'. Warton. • ■ ’ 1 " 1 ■ 
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“cool Mason and warm Gray,” being mentioned, Johnson 
said “ They are Colman's best things.” Upon its being 
observed that it was believed these Odes were made by 
Colman and Lloyd jointly;— Johnson. “Nay, Sir, how can 
two people make an Ode ? Perhaps one made one of them, 
and one the other.” I observed that two people had made a 
play, and quoted the anecdote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
were brought under suspicion of treason, because while con¬ 
certing the plan of a tragedy when sitting together at a tavern, 
one of them was overheard saying to the other, “ I’ll kill the 
King.” Johnson. “The first of these Odes is the best; but 
they are both good. They exposed a very bad kind of 
writing.” Boswell. “Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason’s ‘Elfrida’ is 
a fine Poem: at least you will allow there are some good 
passages in it.” Johnson. “There are now and then some 
good imitations of Milton’s bad manner.” 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the writings of 
Gray and Mason. Of Gray’s poetry I have in a former part of 
this work, expressed my high opinion; and for that of Mr. 
Mason I have ever entertained a warm admiration. His 
“ Elfrida” is exquisite, both in poetical description and moral 
sentiment; and his “Caractacus” is a noble diama. Nor can 
I omit paying my tribute of praise to some of his smaller 
poems, which I have read with pleasure,and which no criticism 
shall persuade me not to like. If I wondered at Johnson not 
tasting the works of Mason and Gray, still more have I 
wondered at their not tasting his works: that they should be 
insensible to his energy of diction, to his splendour of images, 
and comprehension of thought. Tastes may differ as to the 
violin, the flute, the hautboy, in short all the lesser instru¬ 
ments : but who can be insensible to the powerful impressions 
of the mujestick organ ? 

His " Taxation no Tyranny ’’ being mentioned, he said, “ I 
think I have not been attacked enough for it Attack is the 
re-action; I never think I have hit hard, unless it re-bounds.” 
Boswell, “ I don’t know, Sir, what you would be at. Five 
or six shots of small arms in every newspaper, and repeated 
cannonading in pamphlets, might, I think, satisfy you. But, 
Sir, you’ll never make out this match, of which we have talked, 
with i certain political lady, since you are so severe against 
her principles.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I have the better 
chance for that. She is like the Amazons of old; she must 
be courted by the sword. But I have not been severe upon 
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her.” Boswell. “ Yes, Sir, you have made her ridiculous.” 
Johnson. “That was already done, Sir. To endeavour to 
make her ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney.” 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in Scotland 
said, that he heard he was the greatest man in England,—next 
to Lord Mansfield. “ Ay, Sir, (said he,) the exception defined 
the idea. A Scotchman could go no further : 

‘ The force of Nature could no further go.”* 

Lady Miller’s collection of verses by fashionable people, 
which were put into her Vase at Batheaston villa, near Bath, 
in competition for honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held 
them very cheap : “ Bouts rimls (said he,) is a mere conceit, 
and an old conceit now ; I wonder how people were persuaded 
to write in that manner for this lady.” I named a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who wrote for the Vase. Johnson. “He 
was a blockhead for his pains.” Boswell. “The Duchess 
of Northumberland wrote.” Johnson. “Sir, the Duchess of 
Northumberland may do what she pleases: nobody will say 
anything to a lady of her high rank. But I should be apt to 
throw ***** *’s verses in his face." 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the 
constant quick succession of people which we perceive passing 
through it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, Fleet-street has a very 
animated appearance; but I think the full tide of human 
existence is at Charing-cross.” 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness which 
men who have led a busy life experience, when they retire in 
expectation of enjoying themselves at ease, and that they 
generally languish for want of their habitual occupation, and 
wish to return to it. He mentioned as strong an instance of 
this as can well be imagined. “ An eminent tallow-chandler 
in London, who had acquired a considerable fortune, gave up 
the trade in favour of his foreman, and went to live at a 
country-house near town. Ho soon grew weary, and paid 
frequent visits to his old shop, where he desired they might let 
him know their melting-days, and he would come and assist 
them; which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to 
whom the roost disgusting circumstances in the business to 
which he had been used, was a relief from idleness.” 

On Wednesday, April Si I dined with him at Messieurs 
Dillys, with Mr. John Scott of Am well, the Quaker, Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr, Thomas Camp- 
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bell, an Irish Clergyman, whom I took the liberty of inviting 
to Mr. Dilly’s table, having seen him at Mr. Thrale’s, and been 
told that he had come to England chiefly with a view to see 
Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained the highest vener¬ 
ation. He has since published “A Philosophical Survey of 
the South of Ireland,” a very entertaining book, which has, 
however, one fault:—that is assumes the fictitious character of 
an Englishman. 

We talked of publick speaking. Johnson. “ We must not 
estimate a man’s powers by his being able or not able to 
deliver his sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
one of the first wits of this country, got into Parliament, and 
never opened his mouth. For my own part, I think it is more 
disgraceful never to try to speak, than to try it, and fail; as it 
is more disgraceful not to fight, than to fight and be beaten.” 
This argument appeared to me fallacious ; for if a man has 
not spoken, it may be said that he would have done very well 
if he had tried; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is 
nothing to be said for him. “Why then, (I asked,) is it 
thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not disgraceful 
not to speak in publick ? ” Johnson. “ Because there may be 
other reasons for a man’s not speaking in publick than want 
of resolution: he may have nothing to say, (laughing.) 
Whereas, Sir, you know courage is reckoned the greatest of all 
virtues; because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no 
security for preserving any other.” 

He observed, that “the statutes against bribery were intended 
to prevent upstarts with money from getting into Parliament: ” 
adding, that “ if he were a gentleman of landed property, he 
would turn out all his tenants who did not vote for the candi¬ 
date whom he supported.” Lanoton. “Would not that, Sir, 
be checking the freedom of election?” Johnson. “Sir, the 
law does not mean that the privilege of voting should be 
independent of old family interest; of the permanent property 
of the country.” 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas 
Davies’s, with Mr, Hicky, the painter, and my old acquaintance, 
Mr. Moody, the player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley 
Cibber. “ It is wonderful that a man, who for forty years had 
lived with the great and the witty, should have acquired so ill 
the talents of conversation : and he had but half to furnish; 
for one half of what he said was oaths.” He, however, allowed 
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considerable merit to some of bis comedies, and said there was 
no reason to believe that the “ Careless Husband ” was not 
written by himself. Davies said, he was the first dramatick 
writer who introduced genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson 
refuted his observation by instancing several such characters 
in comedies before his time. Davies, (trying to defend 
himself from a charge of ignorance,) “ I mean genteel moral 
characters.” “ I think (said Hicky,) gentility and morality are 
inseparable.” Boswell. “ By no means, Sir. The genteelest 
characters are often the most immoral. Does not Lord 
Chesterfield give precepts for uniting wickedness and the 
graces ? A man, indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; 
but most vices may be committed very genteely : a man may 
debauch his friend’s wife genteely: he may cheat at cards 
genteely.” Hicky. “I do not think that is genteel.” Boswell. 
“ Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, but it may be genteel.” 
Johnson. “ You are meaning two different things. One 
means exteriour grace; the other honour. It is certain that a 
man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. Lovelace, in 
‘ Clarissa,’ is a very genteel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t’other day, though a vicious man, was one 
of the genteelest men that ever lived.” Tom Davies instanced 
Charles the Second. Johnson, (taking fire at any attack upon 
that Prince, for. whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) 
“ Charles the Second was licentious in his practice; but he 
always had a reverence for what was good. Charles the Second 
knew his people, and rewarded merit The Church was at no 
time better filled than in his reign. He was the best King we 
have had from his time till the reign of his present Majesty, 
except James the Second, who was a very good King, but 
unhappily believed that it was necessary for the salvation of 
his subjects that they should be Roman Catholicks. He had 
the merit of endeavouring to do what he thought was for the 
salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a great 
Empire. We, who thought that we should not be saved if we 
were Roman Catholicks, had the merit of maintaining our 
religion, at the expence of submitting ourselves to the govern¬ 
ment of King William, (for it could not be done otherwise,)— 
to the government of one of the most worthless scoundrels' 
that ever existed. No; Charles the Second was not such a 

man as-, (naming another King.) He did not destroy his 

father’s will. 

“ He took money, indeed, from France 1 but he did hot betray 
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those over whom he ruled. He did not let the French fleet 
pass ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to 
know nothing; did nothing, and desired to do nothing ; and 
the only good thing that is told of him is, that he wished to 
restore the crown to its hereditary successor.” He roared 
with prodigious violence against George the Second. When 
he ceased, Moody interjected, in an Irish tone, and with a 
comick look, “ Ah ! poor George the Second.” 

I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from 
Ireland to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson. He 
seemed angry at this observation. Davies. “ Why, you know, 
Sir, there came a man from Spain to see Livy; 1 and Corelli 
came to England to see Purcell, 2 and, when he heard he was 
dead, went directly back again to Italy.” Johnson, “I 
should not have wished to be dead to disappoint Campbell, 
had he been so foolish as you represent him ; but I should 
have wished to have been a hundred miles off.” This was 
apparently perverse; and I do believe it was not his real way 
of thinking: he could not but like a man who came so far to 
see him. He laughed with some complacency, when I told 
him Campbell’s odd expression to me concerning him : “That 
having seen such a man, was a thing to talk of a century 
hence,”—as if he could live so long. 

We got into an argument whether the Judges who went to 
India might with propriety engage in trade. Johnson warmly 
maintained that tney might, “ For why (he urged) should not 
Judges get riches, as well as those who deserve them less ? ” I 
said, they should have sufficient salaries, and have nothing 
to take off their attention from the affairs of the publick. 
Johnson. “No Judge, Sir, can give his whole attention to his 
office ; and it is very proper that he should employ what time 
he has to himself, to his own advantage, in the most profitable 
manner.” “ Then, Sir, (said Davies, who enlivened the dispute 
by making it somewhat dramatick,) he may become an insurer; 
and when he is going to the bench, he may be stopped,— 
1 Your Lordship cannot go yet; here is a bunch of invoices : 
several ships are about to sail.” Johnson. “ Sir, you may as 
well say a Judge should not have a house ; for they may come 
and tell him, ‘Your Lordship’s house is on fire;' and so, in¬ 
stead of minding the business of his Court, he is to be occupied 
in getting the engine with the greatest speed. There is no end 

1 PUn. Eplst. Lib. ii. Ep. 3. 

[Mr. Davies was here mistaken. Corelli never was in England-—B urns v.l 
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of this. Ever)' Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent 
in corn or in cattle; and in the land itself: undoubtedly his 
steward acts for him, and so do clerks for a great merchant. 
A J udge may be a farmer; but he is not to geld his own pigs. 
A Judge may play a little at cards for his amusement; but he 
is not to play at marbles, or chuck farthing in the Piazza. No, 
Sir, there is no profession to which a man gives a very great 
proportion of his time. It is wonderful when a calculation is 
made, how little the mind is actually employed in the discharge 
of any profession. No man would be a Judge, upon the con¬ 
dition of being totally a Judge. The best employed lawyer 
has his mind at work but for a small proportion of his time: a 
great deal of his occupation is merely mechanical.—I once 
wrote for a magazine: I made a calculation, that if I should 
write but a page a day, at the same rate, I should, in ten years, 
write nine volumes in folio, of an ordinary size and print.” 
Boswbli.. “Such as Carte’s History?” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir. When a man writes from his own mind, he writes very 
rapidly. 1 The greatest part of a writer’s time is spent in read¬ 
ing, in order to write; a man will turn over half a library to 
make one book.” 

T argued warmly against the Judges trading, and mentioned 
Hole as an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted himself 
entirely to his office. Johnson. “Hale, Sir, attended to 
other things besides law: he left a great estate.” Boswell. 
“That was because what he got, accumulated without any 
exertion and anxiety on his part” 

While the dispute went on, Moody once tried to say some¬ 
thing on our side. Toni Davies clapped him on the back, to 
encourage him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned this circum¬ 
stance, said, “that he could not conceive a more humiliating 
situation than to be clapped on the back by Tom Davies.” 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce, Dr. 
Johnson wrote the Preface. Johnson. “Old Gardner the 
bookseller employed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly 
tniscellany, called ‘ The Universal Visitor.’ There was a formal 
written contract, which Allen the Printer saw. Gardner thought 
as you do of the Judge, , They were bound to, write nothing 
else; they were to have, I think, a third of the profits of his 
sixpenny pamphlet; and the contract was for ninety-nine 
years. I wish I had thought of giving this to Thurlbw, in the 

1 Johnson certainly did, who had a mind stored with'knowledge, and teeming with 
imagery; but the observation is not applicable to writers in general. 
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cause about Literary Property. What an excellent instance 
would it have been of the oppression of booksellers towards 
poor authours! 1 (smiling) I 1 ’ Davies, zealous for the honour 
of the Trade , said, Gardner was not properly a bookseller. 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir; he certainly was a bookseller. He had 
served his time regularly, was a member of the Stationers’ 
company, kept a shop in the face of mankind, purchased 
copyright, and was a bibliopole , Sir, in every sense. I wrote 
for some months in ‘The Universal Visitor,’for poor Smart, 
while he was mad, not then knowing the terms on which 
he was engaged to write, and thinking I was doing him 
good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. Mine 
returned to me, and I wrote in ‘ The Universal Visitor ’ no 
longer.” 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, with a 
numerous company. Johnson. “ I have been reading ‘ Twiss’s 
Travels in Spain,’ which are just come out They are as good 
as the first book of travels that you will take up. They are as 
good as those of Keysler or Blainville: nay, as Addison’s, 3 if 
you except the learning. They are not so good as Brydone’s, 
but they are better than Pococke’s. I have not, indeed, cut 
the leaves yet; but I have read in them where the pages are 
open, and I do not suppose that what is in the pages which 
are closed is worse than what is in the open pages.—It would 
seem (he added,) that Addison had not acquired much Italian 
learning, for we do not find it introduced into his writings. The 
only instance that I recollect, is his quoting, ‘ Stavo bene; per 
star vtegiio, sto quil ” 8 

I mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many of his classical 
remarks from Leandro Alberti. Mr. Beauclerk said, “ It was 
alledged that he had borrowed also from another Italian 
authour.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, all who go to look for what 
the Classicks have said of Italy, must find the same passages; 4 
and I should think it would be one of the first things the 

1 There has probably been some mistake ns to the terms of this supposed extraordinary 
contract, the recital of which from hearsay afforded Johnson so much play for his sportive 
acuteness. Or if it was woided as he supposed, it is so strange that I should conclude it 
was a joke. Mr. Gardner, I am assured was a worthy and liberal man. 

a [Speaking of Addison’s Remen-ks on Italy in 11 The Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” (Oct, 14) he says, M it is a tedious book, and if it were not attached to Addison’s 
previous reputation, one t would not < think much of it. Had be written nothing else, his 
name would not have lived. Addison does not seem to have gone deep into Italian 
literature: he shews nothing of it in his subsequent writings.—He shews a great deal of 
French learning.”—M.] 

8 [Addison, however, does not mention where this celebrated Epitaph, which has eluded 
a v*rv diligent enquiry, is found.—M.] 

4 But if you find the same applications in another book, then Addison's learning folia 
to the ground.” Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, it supra.— M.J 
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Italians would do on the revival of learning, to collect all that 
the Roman authours have said of their country.” 

Ossian being mentioned;— Johnson. “Supposing the Irish 
and Erse languages to be the same, which I do not believe, 
yet as there is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it is 
not to be credited that a long poem, was preserved among them. 
If we had no evidence of the art of writing being practised in 
one of the counties of England, we should not believe that a 
long poem was preserved there, though in the neighbouring 
counties, where the same language was spoken, the inhabitants 
could write.” Reauclerk. “The ballad of Lilliburlero was 
once iu the mouths of all the people of this country, and is 
said to have had a great effect in bringing about the Revolution. 
Yet I question whether any body can repeat it now; which 
shews how improbable it is that much poetry should be 
preserved by tradition.” 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to the 
antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian's, that we do not find 
the wolf in it, which must have been the case had it been of 
that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of other 
wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Langtdn 
were carrying on a dialogue about something which engaged 
them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke out, “ Pennant 
tells of Bears.—"[what he added, I have forgotten.] They 
went on, which he being dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, 
if he did, was not willing to break off his talk; so he continued 
to vociferate his remaiks, and Bear (“like a word in a catch ” 
as Beauclerk said,) was repeatedly heard at intervals, which 
coming from him who, by those who did not know him, had 
been so often assimilated to that ferocious animal, while we 
who were sitting around could hardly stifle laughter, produced 
a very ludicrous effect. Silence having ensued, he proceeded : 

. “ We are told, that the black bear is innocent; but I should 
not like to trust myself with him.” Mr. Gibbon muttered, in 
a low tone of voice, “ I should not like to trust myself with 
you." This piece of sarcastick pleasantry _ was a prudent 
resolution, if applied to a competition of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our topicks, Johnson 
suddenly uttered, in a strong determined tone, an apophthegm, 
at which many will start: “ Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel,” But let it be considered, that he did not mean a 
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real and generous love of our country, but that pretended 
patriotism which so many, in all ages and countries, have 
made a cloak for self interest. I maintained, that certainly 
all patriots were not scoundrels. Being urged, (not by 
Johnson) to name one exception, I mentioned an eminent 
person, whom we all greatly admired. Johnson. “Sir, I do 
not say that he is not honest; but we have no reason to 
conclude from his political conduct that he is honest. Were 
he to accept a place from this ministry, he would lose that 
character of firmness which he has, and might be turned out 
of his place in a year. This ministry is neither stable, nor 
grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert Walpole was: so that 
he may think it more for his interest to take his chance of his 
party coming in.” 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, “ Her playing was 
quite mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. 
Sir, she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth all through. 
She no more thought of the play out of which her part was 
taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the skin, out of which 
the piece of leather, of which he is making a pair of shoes, 
is cut.” 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s, 
where we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped 
the night before at Mrs. Abington’s with some fashionable 
people whom he named; and he seemed much pleased with 
having made one in so elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to 
pique his mistress a little ■with jealousy of her housewifery ; fot 
he said, (with a smile,) “ Mrs. Abington’s jelly, my dear lady, 
was better than yours." 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of 
flattery, by repealing his ion-mots in his hearing, told us that 
he had said, a certain celebrated actor was just fit to stand at 
the door of an auction-room with a long pole, and cry “ Pray, 
gentlemen, walk in ; ” and that a certain auihour, upon hearing 
this, had said, that another still more celebrated actor was fit 
for nothing better than that, and would pick your pocket aftcr 
you came out. Johnson, “Nay, my dear lady, there is no 
wit in what our friend added ; there is only abuse. You may 
as well say of any man that he will pick a pocket. Besides, 
the man who is stationed at the door does not pick people’s 
pockets; that is done within, by the'auctioneer.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies Repeated, in a very 
bald manner, the story of Dr. Johnson’s first repartee to me 
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which I have related exactly . 1 He made me say, “ I was bom 
in Scotland,” instead of “ I come from Scotland; ” so that 
Johnson’s saying, “That, Sir, is what a great many of your 
countrymen cannot help,” had no point, or even meaning: and 
that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitzherbert, he observed, 
“ It is not every man that can carry a bon-mot." 

On Monday, April xo, I dined with him at General Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s, with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom 
the general had obligingly given me leave to bring with me. 
This learned gentleman was thus gratified with a very high 
intellectual feast, by not only being in company with Dr. 
Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, who had been so long 
a celebrated name both at home and abroad . 2 

I must, again and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose 
that my imperfect record of conversation contains the whole of 
what was said by Johnson, or other eminent persons who lived 
with him. What I have preserved, however, has the value ol 
the most perfect authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope’s melancholy remark, 

“ Man never is, but always to ie blest.” 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state to any 
human being; but that, as every part of life, of which we are 
conscious, was at some point of time a period yet to come, in 
which felicity was expected, there was some happiness pro¬ 
duced by hope. Being pressed upon this subject, and asked 
if he really was of opinion, that though, in general, happiness 
was very rare in human life, a man was not sometimes happy 
in the moment that was present, he answered, “Never, but 
when he is drunk.” 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life. 
He said, “ I know no man whose Life would be more interest- 


1 Page 249. 

9 Let me here he allowed to pay my tribute of most sincere gratitude to the memory ol 
that most excellent person, my intimacy with whom was the more valuable to me, because 
my first acquaintance with him was unexpected and unsolicited, ’Soon after the publica¬ 
tion of my “Account of Corsica,” he did me the honour to call on roe, and approaching 
me with a frank courteous air, said, “ My name, Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I wish to be 
acquainted with you.” I was not a little flattered to be thus addressed by an eminent 
man, of whom I had read in Pope, from my early years, 


w Or, driven by strong benevolence of soul, 
Will fly, like Oglethorpe from pole to pole." 


I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, insomuch, that I not only 
was invited to make one in the many respectable companies whom he entertained at his 
table, but had a cover at his hospitable board eveiy day when I happened to be dis¬ 
engaged { end in his society I never failed to enjoy Teamed and animated conversation, 
seasoned with genuine sentiments of virtue and religion. 
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ing. If I were furnished with materials, I should be very glad 
to write it.” 1 

Mr. Scott of Amwell’s Elegies were lying in the room. Dr. 
Johnson observed, “They are very well; but such as twenty 
people might write.” Upon this 1 took occasion to controvert 
Horace’s maxim, 

“- mediocribns esse poetis 

Non Dt, non homines , non concessire columns: ” 

for here, (I observed,) was a very middle-rate poet, who 
pleased many readers, and therefore poetry of a middle sort 
was entitled to some esteem; nor could I see why poetry 
should not, like every thing else, have different gradations of 
excellence, and consequently of value. Johnson repeated the 
common remark, that “ as there is no necessity for our having 
poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an instrument of 
pleasure, it can have no value, unless when exquisite in its 
kind." I declared myself not satisfied. “ Why, then, Sir, 
(said he,) Horace and you must settle it.” He was not much 
in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my 
journal, except that when a gentleman told him he had bought 
a suit of lace for his lady, he said, “ Well, Sir, you have done 
a good thing and a wise thing.” “ I have done a good thing, 
(said the gentleman,) but I do not know that I have done a 
wise thing.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; no money is better spent 
than what is laid out for domesticlc satisfaction. A man is 
pleased that his wife is drest as well as other people; and a wife 
is pleased that she is drest." 

On Friday, April 14, being Good-Friday, I repaired to him 
in the morning, according to my usual custom on that day, 
and breakfasted with him. I observed that he fasted so 
very strictly, that he did not even taste bread, and took no 
milk with his tea; I suppose because it is a kind of animal 
food. 

He entered upon the, state of the nation, and thus dis¬ 
coursed : “ Sir, the great misfortune now is, that government 
has too little power. All that it has to beRtow must of 
necessity be given to support itself; so that it cannot reward 

1 The General seemed unwilling to enter upon It at this time ; but upon a subsequent 
occasion be communicated to me a number of particulars, which I have committed to 
writing; but l was not sufficiently diligent in obtaining more from him, not apprehending 
that bis friends were so soon to lose him ; for notwithstanding his great age, he was very 
healthy and vigorous, and was at lest carried off by a violent fever, which Is often fatal 
at any period of life. 
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merit. No man, for instance, can now be made a Bishop 
for his learning and piety ; 1 his only chance for promotion is 
his being connected with somebody who has parliamentary 
interest. Our several ministers in this reign have outbid each 
other in concessions to the people. Lord Bute, though a very 
honourable man,—a man who meant well,—a man who had 
his blood full of prerogative,—was a theoretical statesman,—a 
book-minister,—and thought this country could be governed 
by the influence of the Crown alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a 
great deal. He advised the King to agree that the Judges 
should hold their places for life, instead of losing them at the 
accession of a new King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to 
make the King popular by this concession; but the people 
never minded it; and it was a most impolitick measure. 
There is no reason why a Judge should hold his office for life, 
more than any other person in publick trust. A Judge may 
be partial otherwise than to the Crown: we have seen Judges 
partial to the populace. A Judge may become corrupt, and 
yet there may not be legal evidence against him. A Judge 
may become froward from age. A Judge may grow unfit for 
his office in many ways. It was desirable that there should be 
a possibility of being delivered from him by a new King. 
That is now gone by an Act of Parliament ex graM of the 
Crown. Lord Bute advised the King to give up a very large 
sum of money, 4 for which nobody thanked him.. It was of 
consequence to the King, but nothing to the publick, among 
whom it was divided. When I say Lord Bute advised, I 
mean, that such acts were done when he was minister, and we 
are to suppose that he advised them.—Lord Bute shewed an 
undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. Nichols, a 
very eminent' man, from being physician to the King, to make 
room for one of his countrymen, a man very low in his 
profession. He had ********** and **** to go on errands 
for him. He had occasion for people to go on errands for 
him; but he should not have had Scotchmen ; and, certainly, 

1 From this too Just observation there ore some eminent exceptions. 

2 The money arising from the property of the prizes taken before the declaration of 

war, which were given to hla Majesiy by the peace of Paris, and^amounted to upwards of 
700,000!. and from the lands in the ceded islands, which were estimated at ooo,oool. more. 
Surely, there was a noble munificence in this gift from a Monarch to his people. And 
let it oe remembered, that during the Earl of Bute's administration, the King was 
graciously pleased to give up the> hereditary revenues of the Crown, and to accept, 
instead of them, of the limited sum of 800,090]., a year; upon which Blackstone observes, 
that "The hereditary revenues, being put 1 under the same management as the other 
branches of thu publick patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected than hens, 
tofore { and the publick is a gainer ot upwards of ioo,oooi.^r atutieut, by this disk* 
tercstdd bounty of his Majesty." Book I. 1 Chap. vliL p. 330. ’ r 
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he should not have suffered them to have access to him before 
the first people in England.” 

I told him, that the admission of one of them before the 
first people in England, which had given the greatest offence, 
was no more than what happens at every minister’s levee, 
where those who attend are admitted in the order that they 
have come, which is better than admitting them according to 
their rank; for if that were to be the rule, a man who has 
waited all the morning might have the mortification to see a 
peer, newly come, go in before him, and keep him waiting 
still. Johnson. “True, Sir; but **** should not have come 
to the levee, to be in the way of people of consequence. He 
saw Lord Bute at all times; and could have said what he had 
to say at any time, as well as at the levee. There is now no 
Prime Minister: there is only an agent for government in the 
House of Commons. We are governed by the Cabinet: but 
there is no one head there since Sir Robert Wal pole’s time.” 
Boswell. “What then, Sir, is the use of Parliament?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, Parliament is a large council to the 
King ; and the advantage of such a council is, having a great 
number of men of property concerned in the legislature, who, 
for their own interest, will not consent to bad laws. And you 
must have observed, Sir, the administration is feeble and 
timid, and cannot act with that authority and resolution 
which is necessary. Were I in power, I would turn out 
every man who dared to oppose me. Government has the 
distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain 
its authority.” 

“ Lord Bute (he added,) took down too fast, without build¬ 
ing up something new.” Boswell. “ Because, Sir, he found 
a rotten building. The political coach was drawn by a set of 
bad horses; it was necessary to change them.” Johnson. 
“But he should have changed them one by one.” 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Orme, that 
many parts of the East-Indies were better mapped than the 
Highlands of Scotland. Johnson. “That a country may be 
mapped, it must be travelled over.” “Nay, (said 1, meaning 
to laugh with him at one of his prejudices,) can’t you say, it is 
no'' worth mapping?” 

As we walked to St. Clement’s church, and saw several 
shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian 
world, I remarked, that one disadvantage arising from the 
immensity of London, was, that nobody was heeded by his 
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neighbour; there was no fear of censure for not observing 
Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it is kept in 
country-towns. He said, it was, upon the whole, very well 
observed even in London. He however, owned that London 
was too large ; but added, “ It is nonsense to say the head is 
too big for the body. It would be as much too big, though 
the body were ever so large; that is to say, though the country 
were ever so extensive. It has no similarity to a head 
connected with a body.” 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxford, 
accompanied us home from church; and after he was gone, 
there came two other gentlemen, one of whom uttered the 
common-place complaints, that by the increase of taxes, labour 
would be dear, other nations would undersell us, and our 
commerce would be ruined. J oiinson, (smiling.) “ Never 
fear, Sir. Our commerce is in a very good slate; and 
suppose we had no commerce at all, we could live very well on 
the produce of our own country." I cannot omit to mention, 
that I never knew any man who was less disposed to be 
querulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his own 
situation, or the state of the publick, or the state of human 
nature in general, though he saw the evils, his mind was turned 
to resolution, and never to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement’s in the afternoon. He had 
found fault with the preacher in the morning for not choosing 
a text adapted to the day. The preacher in the afternoon had 
chosen one extremely proper: “ It is finished." 

After the evening service, he said, “Come, you shall go 
home with me, and sit just an hour.” But be was better than 
his word; for after we had drunk tea with Mrs. Williams, he 
asked me to go up to his study with him, where we sat a long 
while together in a serene undisturbed' frame of mind, some¬ 
times in silence, and sometimes conversing, as we felt ourselves 
inclined, or more properly speaking, as he was inclined; for 
during all the course of ray long intimacy with him, my 
respectful attention never abated, and my wish to hear him 
was such, that I constantly watched every dawning of com¬ 
munications from that great and illuminated mind. , , 

He observed, “All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not 1 
rather know it than not.- In the same manndr, all power, of 
whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man would not submit 
to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife’s maid: but if a 

I-—T 1 
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mere wish could attain it, he would rather wish to be able to 
hem a ruffle.” 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and minutely, 
but not to mention such trifles as, that meat was too much or 
too little done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. He had 
till very near his death, a contempt for the notion that the 
weather affects the human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me that he 
had come too late into the world, for that Pope and other 
poets had taken up the places in the Temple of Fame j so that 
as but a few at any period can possess poetical reputation, a 
man of genius can now hardly acquire it. Johnson. “That 
is one of the most sensible things I have ever heard of Gold¬ 
smith. It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is every day 
growing more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should make a man think 
of securing happiness in another world, which all who try 
sincerely for it may attain. In comparison of that, how little 
are all other things 1 The belief of immortality is impressed 
upon all men, and all men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be 
scarcely sensible of it.” I said, it appeared to me that some 
people had not the least notion of immortality ) and I 
mentioned a distinguished gentleman of our acquaintance. 
Johnson. “ Sir, 1 if it were not for the notion of immortality, 
he would cut a throat to fill his pockets.” When I quoted 
this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the gentleman 
than we did, he said in his acid manner, “He would cut 
a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of being 
hanged.” 

Dr. Johnson proceeded: “Sir, there is a great cry about 
infidelity: but there are, in reality, very few infidels. . I have 
heard a person, originally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a 
Deist, say, that he did not believe there were, in all England, 
above two hundred infidels.” , 

He was pleased to say, If you come to settle here, we will 
have one day in the week on. which we will meet by ourselves. 
That is the happiest conversation where there is no competi¬ 
tion, no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange of sentiments,” 
In his private register this evening is thus marked, “ Boswell 
sat with me till night; we had some serious talk.” 1 It also 
appears from the .same record, that after I left him he was 
occupied in religious duties, in " giving Francis, his servant, 

1 Frayerb and Meditations, p. 138. 
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some directions for preparation to communicate ; in reviewing 
his life, and resolving on better conduct.” The humility and 
piety which he discovers on such occasions, is truly edifying. 
No saint, however, in the course of his religious warfare, was 
more sensible of the unhappy failure of pious resolves, than 
Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance on this 
subject, “ Sir, Hell is paved with good intentions.” 1 

On Sunday, April 16, being Raster-day, after having attended 
the solemn service at St. Paul’s, I dined with Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in Nil admirari\ for that I thought admiration one of 
the most agreeable of all our feelings; and I regretted that I 
had lost much of my disposition to admire, which people 
generally do as they advance in life. Johnson. “Sir, as a 
man advances in life, he gets what is better than admiration,— 
judgement, to estimate things at their true value.” I still 
insisted that admiration was more pleasing than judgement, as 
love is more pleasing than friendship. The feeling of friend¬ 
ship is like that of being comfortably filled with roast beef; 
love, like being enlivened with champagne. Johnson. “ No, 
Sir j admiration and love are like being intoxicated with 
champagne; judgement and friendship like being enlivened. 
Waller has hit upon the same thought with you : a but I don’t 
believe you have borrowed from Waller. I wish you would 
enable yourself to borrow more." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of 
reading, and combated the idle superficial notion, that know¬ 
ledge enough may be acquired in conversation. “The 
foundation (said he) must be laid by reading. General 
principles must be had from books, which, however, must be 
brought to the test of real life. In conversation you never 
get a system. What is said upon a subject is to be gathered 
from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, which a man gets 
thus, are at such a distance from each other that he never 
attains to a full view." 

} [This is a proverbial sentence. * r HelI (says Herbert) is full of good meanings and 
Wishes. ' JACUIA Pm/DHNTUM, p. tx. edit 1651.—M.] 

* “ Amoret’s as sweet and good 
,, A* the most delicious food; , 

' "Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart 

Sacharissa's beauty's wine. 

Which to madness does incline | 

Such a liquor as no brain 
That is mortal can sustain." 
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“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I have enquired more minutely about the medicine 
for the rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you still 
want. The receipt is this : 

“Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, and flour of 
mustard-seed, make them an electuary with honey or treacle ; 
and take a bolus as big as a nutmeg several times a day, as 
you can bear it: drinking after it a quarter of a pint of the 
infusion of the root of Lovage. 

“ Lovage, in Hay's ‘ Nomenclature,’ is Levisticum : perhaps 
the Botanists may know the Latin name. 

“Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is all the 
appearance of its efficacy, which a single instance can afford: 
the patient was very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I 
think, speedy and lasting. 

“ My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but quid 
tentassc nocebit 1 if it does harm, or does no good, it may be 
omitted j but that it may do good, you have, 1 hope, reason to 
think is desired by, Sir, your most affectionate, 

“ Humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“April i7, *775-” 

On Tuesday, April x i, he and I were engaged to go with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful 
villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. 
Johnson’s tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an 
appointment at Richmond, early in the day, was obliged to go 
by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to Johnson and me. 
Johnson was in such good spirits, that every thing seemed to 
please him as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He 
thought portrait-painting an improper employment for a woman. 
“Publick practice of any art, (ho observed,) and staring in 
men’s faces, is very indelicate in a female.” I happened to 
start a question, whether when a man knows that some of his 
intimate friends are invited to the house of another friend, with 
whom they are all equally intimate,, he may join them without 
an invitation. Johnson. “ No, Sit; he is not to go when he 
is not invited. They may be invited on purpose to abuse him” 
(smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to 
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know bis own character in the world, or, rather as a convincing 
proof that Johnson’s roughness was only external, and did not 
proceed from his heart, 1 insert the following dialogue. John¬ 
son. “It is wonderful, Sir, how rare a quality good humour 
is in life. We meet with very few good humoured men.” I 
mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he would allow 
to be good humoured. One was acid, another was muddy, and 
to the others he had objections which have escaped me.. Then, 
shaking his head and stretching himself at ease in the coach, 
and smiling with much complacency, he turned to me and said, 
“I look upon myself as a good humoured fellow.” The epithet 
fellow, applied to the great Lexicographer, the stately Moralist, 
the Masterly Critick, as if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere 
pleasant companion, was highly diverting; and this light notion 
of himself struck me with wonder. I answered, also smiling, 
“ No, no, Sir; that will not do. You are good natured, but not 
good humoured: you are irascible. You have not patience 
with folly and absurdity. I believe you would pardon them, 
if there were time to deprecate your vengeance; but punish¬ 
ment follows so quick after sentence, that they cannot escape.” 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch magazines 
and news-papers, in which his “Journey to the Western 
Islands ” was attacked in every mode; and I read a great part 
of them to him, knowing they would afford him entertainment. 
I wish the writers of them had been present: they would have 
been sufficiently vexed. One ludicrous imitation of his style, 
by Mr. Maclaurin, now one of the Scotch Judges, with the 
title of Lord Dreghorn, was distinguished by him from the 
rude mass. “This (said he,) is the best. But 1 could carica¬ 
ture my own style much better myself.” He defended his 
remark upon the general insufficiency of education in Scotland; 
and confirmed to me the authenticity of his witty saying on the 
learning of the Scotch ;—“ Their learning is like bread in a 
besieged town : every man gets a little, but no man gets a full 
meal. " There is (said he,) in Scotland a diffusion of learning, 
a certain portion of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant 
has as much learning as one of their clergy.” 

He talked of Isaac Walton’s Lives, which was one of his 
most favourite books. Dr. Donne’s Life, he said, was the 
most perfect of them. He observed, that “it was wonderful 
that Walton, who was in a very low situation in life, should 
have been familiarly received by so many great men, and- that 
at a time when the ranks of society were .kept more separate 
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than they are now.” lie supposed that Walton had then given 
up his business as a linen-draper and sempster, and was only 
an authour; 1 and added, “ that he was a great panegyrist." 
Boswell. “ No quality will get a man more friends than a 
disposition to admire the qualities of others. I do not mean 
flatter}', but a sincere admiration.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, 
flattery pleases very generally. In the first place, the flatterer 
may think what he says to be true: but, in the second place, 
whether he thinks so or not, he cerLainly thinks those whom he 
flatters of consequence enough to be flatLcred.” 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his 
library, than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room 
intent on poring over the backs of the books. 2 Sir Joshua 
observed, (aside,) “He runs to the books as I do to the 
pictures: but I have the advantage. 1 can see much more 
of the pictures than he can of the books.” Mr. Cambridge, 
upon this, politely said, “Dr. Johnson, I am going with your 
pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the same custom which I 
perceive you have. But it seems odd that one should have 
such a desire to look at the backs of books.” Johnson, ever 
ready for contest, instantly started from his reverie, wheeled 
about and answered, “ Sir, the reason is very plain. Know¬ 
ledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information upon it. When we 
enquire into any subject, the first thing we have to do is to 
know what books have treated of it. This leads us to look 
at catalogues, and the backs of books in libraries.” Sir Joshua 
observed to me the extraordinary promptitude with which 
Johnson flew upon an argument. "Yes, (said I,) he has no 
formal preparation, no flourishing with his sword; he is through 
your body in an instant” 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, a 
very accomplished family and much good company; among 
whom was Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who paid him many com¬ 
pliments, on his " Journey to the Western Islands.” 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history being 


1 fjohnson’s conjecture was erroneous. Walton did not retire from business UU 5643. 
But m 1664, Dr. King, Bishop of Chichester, in a letter prefixed to his Live?, mentions 
his having been familiarly acquainted with him for forty yems; and in 1631 he was so 
intimate with Dr. Donne, that he was one of the friends who attended him on his doatb 
bed.—J. Boswell.] 

a [Tue first time ha dined with me, he was shewn into my hook room, and instantly 
pored over the lettering of each volume within his reach. My collection of books is 
very miscellaneous, and 1 feared there might be some among them that he would no! 
like. But seeing the number of volumes very considerable, he frail], "You are an honest 
man, to have formed so great an accumulation of knowledge.”— Burney.] 
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made;— Johnson. “We must consider how very little history 
there is; I mean real authentick history. That certain Kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can depend upon 
an true; but all the colouring, all the philosophy of history is 
conjecture.” Boswell. “Then, Sir, you would reduce all 
history to no better than an almanack, a mere chronological 
series of remarkable events.” Mr. Gibbon, who must at that 
time have been employed upon his history, of which he 
published the first volume in the following year, was present; 
but did not step forth in defence of that species of writing. 
He probably did not like to trust himself with Johnson I 1 

Johnson observed, that the force of our early habits was so 
great, that though reason approved, nay, though our senses 
relished a different course, almost every man returned to them. 
I do not believe there is any observation upon human nature 
better founded than this; and in many cases, it is a very painful 
truth; for where early habits have been mean and wretched, 
the joy and elevation resulting from better modes of life, must 
be damped by the gloomy consciousness of being under an 
almost inevitable doom to sink back into a situation which we 
recollect with disgust. It surely may be prevented, by constant 
attention and unremitting exertion to establish contrary habits 
of superiour efficacy. 

“ The Beggar’s Opera,” and the common question, whether 
it was pernicious in its effects, having been introduced;— 
Johnson. “As to this matter, which has been very much 
contested, I myself am of opinion, that more influence has been 
ascribed to * The Beggar’s Opera,’ than it in reality ever had; for 
I do not believe that any man was ever made a rogue by being 
present at its representation. At the same time I do not deny 
that it may have some influence, by making the character of a 
rogue familiar, and in some degree pleasing.” 2 Then collecting 
himself, as it were, to give a heavy stroke: “ There is in it such 
a labefaciaiion of all principles as may be injurious to morality." 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical sort 
of restraint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid might 


1 See page S 47 » ... 

3 A very eminent physician, whose discernment is as acute and penetrating in judging 
of the human character as it is in his own profession, remarked onco at a club where X 

_~ it_1..^._r_1 


„s representation t- _ . .. - .. t - . 

tlon by, Mr. Gibbon, that "The Beggar's Opera* may, perhaps, have sometimes increaaod 
the number of highwaymen \ but that it 1ms had a beneficial effect in refining that class 
of men, making them less ferocious, more polite, in short, move like gentlemen." Upon 
this Mr. Courtenay said, that " Gay was the Orpheus of highwaymen." 
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burst out. In his life of Gay, he has been still more decisive 
as to the inefficiency of “ The Beggar’s Opera ” in corrupting 
society. But I have ever thought somewhat differently; for, 
indeed, not only are the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman 
very captivating to a youthful imagination, but the arguments 
for adventurous depredation are so plausible, the allusions so 
lively, and the contrasts with the ordinary and more painful 
modes of acquiring the property are so artfully displayed, that 
it requires a cool and strong judgement to resist so imposing an 
aggregate: yet, I own, I should be very sorry to have “ The 
Beggar’s Opera” suppressed; for there is in it so much of 
real London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety of 
airs, which, from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and 
enliven the mind, that no performance which the theatre 
exhibits, delights me more. 

The late “ worthy ” Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, in 
his “Seasons,” justly characterizes him, told me, that when 
Gay shewed him “ The Beggar's Opera,” his Grace’s observa¬ 
tion was, “This is a very odd thing, Gay; I am satisfied that 
it is either a very good thing, or a very bad thing.” It proved 
the former, beyond the warmest expectations of the authour or 
his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed us to-day, that 
there was good reason enough to doubt concerning its success. 
He was told by Quin, that during the first night of its appear¬ 
ance it was long in a very dubious state; that there was a 
disposition to damn it, and that it was saved by the song, 

“ Oh ponder well! be not severe I ” 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of 
Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit nt once 
a painful and ridiculous image, 

“ For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 

Depends poor Folly’s life.” 

Quin himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused the 
part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who acquired 
great celebrity by his grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman’s marriage with an eminent 
singer, and bis determination that she should no longer sing in 
publick, though his father was very earnest she should, because 
her talents would be liberally rewarded, so as to make her a 
good fortune. It was questioned whether the young gentleman 
who had not a shilling in • the world, but was blest- with very 
uncommon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly 
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proud, and his father truly rational without being mean. 
Johnson, with all the high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, 
“He resolved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is a brave 
man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced by having his 
wife singing publickly for hire ? No, Sir, there can be no doubt 
here. 1 know not if I should not prepare myself for a publiclc 
singer, as readily as let my wife be one.” , 

Johnson arraigned the modem politicks of this country, as 
entirely devoid of all principle of whatever kind. “ Politicks 
(said he) are now nothing more than means of rising in the 
world. With this sole view do men engage in politicks, and 
their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How different in that 
respect is the state of the nation now from what it was in the 
time of Charles the First, during the Usurpation, and after the 
Restoration, in the time of Charles the Second. Hudibras 
affords a strong proof how much hold political principles had 
then upon the minds of men. There is in Hudibras a great 
deal of bullion which will always last. But to be sure the 
brightest strokes of his wit owed their force to the impression 
of the characters, which was upon men’s minds at the time; 
to their knowing them, at table and in the street; in short, 
oeing familiar with them; and above all, to his satire being 
directed against those whom a little while before they had hated 
and feared. The nation in general has ever been loyal, has 
been at all times attached to the monarch, though a few daring 
rebels have been wonderfully powerful for a time. The murder 
of Charles the First was undoubtedly not committed with the 
approbation or consent of the people. Had that been the. case, 
Parliament would not have ventured to consign the regicides 
to their deserved punishment. And we know what exuberance 
of joy there was when Charles the Second was restored. If 
Charles the Second had bent all his mind to it, had made it his 
sole object, he might have been as absolute as Louis the 
Fourteenth.” A gentleman observed he would have done 
no harm if he had. Johnson. “Why, Sir,.absolute princes 
seldom do any harm. But they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good govern¬ 
ment,” Cambridge. "There have been many sad victims' to 
absolute government.” Johnson, “So, Sir, have there been 
to popular factions.” Boswell. “ The question is, which is 
worst, one wild beast or many?” 

Johnson praised “The Spectator,” particularly the char¬ 
acter of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, “Sir Roger did 

I—*T' 
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not die a violent death, as has been generally fancied. He 
was not killed; he died only because others were to die, and 
because his death afforded an opportunity to Addison for some 
very fine writing. We have the example of Cervantes making 
Don Quixote die.—I never could see why Sir Roger is repre¬ 
sented as a little cracked. It appears to me that the story of 
the widow was intended to have something superinduced upon 
it; but the superstructure did not come." 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a dead language, 
maintaining that they were merely arrangements of so many 
words, and laughed at the Universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, for sending forth collections of them not only in Greek 
and Latin, but even in Syriack, Arabick, and other more 
unknown tongues. Johnson. “ I would have as many of these 
as possible; I would have verses in every language that there 
are the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an Uni¬ 
versity is to have at once two hundred poets; but it should 
be able to shew two hundred scholars. Pieresc’s death was 
lamented, I think, in forty languages. And I would have had 
at every coronation, and every death of a king, every Gaudium , 
and every Lucius, University-verses, in as many languages as 
can be acquired. I would have the world to be thus told, 

* Here is a school where everything may be learnt.’" 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pembroke, 
at Wilton, and to my friend, Mr. Temple, 1 at Mamhead, in 
Devonshire, and not having returned to town till the second 
of May, I did not see Dr. Johnson for a considerable time, 
and during the remaining part of my stay in London kept 
very imperfect notes of his conversation, which had 1. according 
to my usual custom written out at large soon after the time, 
much might have been preserved, which is now irretrievably 
lost. I can now only record some particular scenes, and a few 
fragments of his memorabilia. But to make some amends for 
my relaxation of diligence in one respect, I have to present 
my readers with arguments upon two law cases, with which he 
favoured me. 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves at the 
Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to obviate the com¬ 
plaint already mentioned, 2 which had been made in the form 
of an action in the Court of Session, by Dr. Memis, of Aberdeen, 
that in the same translation of a charter in which physicians 
were mentioned, he was called Doctor of Medicine, 
l Page 593. * Page 510. 
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“There are but two reasons for which a physician can 
decline the title of Doctor of Medicine, because he supposes 
himself disgraced by the doctorship, or supposes the doctorship 
disgiaced by himself. To be disgraced by a title which he 
shares in common with every illustrious name of his profession, 
with Boerhaave, with Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can surely 
diminish no man’s reputation. It is, I suppose, to the doc¬ 
torate, from which he shrinks, that he owes his right of practising 
physick. A doctor of Medicine is a physician under the 
protection of the laws, and by the stamp of authority. The 
physician who is not a Doctor, usurps a profession, and is 
authorised only by himself to decide upon health and sickness, 
and life and death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his 
diploma makes evident; a diploma not obtruded upon him, 
but obtained by solicitation, and for which fees were paid. 
With what countenance any man can refuse the title which he 
has either begged or bought, is not easily discovered. 

“All verbal injury must comprise in it either some false 
position, or some unnecessary declaration of defamatory truth. 
That in calling him Doctor, a ialse appellation was given him, 
he himself will not pretend, who at the same time that he com¬ 
plains of the title would be offended if we supposed him to be 
not a Doctor, If the title of Doctor be a defamatory truth, it 
is time to dissolve our colleges; for why should the publick give 
salaries to men whose approbation is reproach ? It may like¬ 
wise deserve the notice of the publick to consider what help 
can be given to the professors of physick, who all share with 
this unhappy gentleman the ignominious appellation, and of 
whom the very boys in the street are not afraid to say, There 
goes the Doctor. 

“ What is implied by the term Doctor is well known. It 
distinguishes him to whom it is granted, as a man who has 
attained such knowledge of his profession as qualifies him to 
instruct others. A Doctor of Laws is a man who. can form 
lawyers by his precepts, A Doctor of Medicine is a man who 
can teach the art of curing diseases. . This is an old axiom 
which no man has yet thought fit to deny, Nil dnt quod non 
habet, Upon this principle to be Doctor implies skill, for 
nemo docet quod non didicit. In England,, whoever practises 
physic, not being a Doctor, must practise by a licence : but the 
doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

“By what accident it, happened that he and the other 
physicians were mentioned in different terms, where the terms 
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themselves were equivalent, or where in effect that which was 
applied to him was the most honourable, perhaps they who 
wrote the paper cannot now remember. Had they expected a 
lawsuit to have been the consequence of such petty variation, 
I hope they would have avoided it. 1 But, probably, as they 
meant no ill, they suspected no danger, and, therefore, con¬ 
sulted only what appeared to them propriety or convenience.” 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him upon a cause, Paterson 
and others against Alexander and others , which had been decided 
by a casting vote in the Court of Session, determining that the 
Corporation of Stirling was corrupt, and setting aside the 
election of some of their officers, because it was proved that 
three of the leading men -who influenced the majority, had 
entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, however, the 
majority were ignorant. He dictated to me, .after a little con¬ 
sideration, the following sentences upon the subject: 

“ There is a difference between majority and superiority; 
majority is applied to number, and superiority to power; and 
power like many other things, is to be estimated non numero 
sed pondere. Now though the greater number is not corrupt, 
the greater weight is corrupt, so that corruption predominates 
in the borough, taken collectively , though, perhaps, taken 
numerically, the greater part may be uncovrupt. That borough, 
which is so constituted as to act corruptly, is in the eye of 
reason corrupt, whether it be by the uncontrolable power of a 
few, or by an accidental pravity of the multitude. The objection, 
in which is urged the injustice of making the innocent suffer 
with the guilty, is an objection not only against society, but 
against the possibility of society. All societies, great and 
small, subsist upon this condition ; that as the individuals 
derive advantages from union, they may likewise suffer in¬ 
conveniences ; that as those who do nothing, and sometimes 
those who do ill, will have the honours and emoluments of 
general virtue and general prosperity, so those likewise who do 
nothing, or perhaps do well, must be involved in the conse¬ 
quences of predominant corruption.” 

This in my opinion was a very nice case j but the decision 
was affirmed in the House of Lords. 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited the man¬ 
sions of Bedlam. I had been informed that he had once been 
there before with Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough,) 

1 In justice to Dr. Memis, though I was against him as an Advocate, I must mention, 
that he objected to the variation very earnestly, before the translation was printed off. 
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Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Foote ; and I had heard Foote give a 
very entertaining account of Johnson’s happening to have his 
attention arrested by a man who was very furious, and who, 
while beating his straw, supposed it was William Duke of 
Cumberland, whom he was punishing for his cruelties in 
Scotland, in 1746. 1 There was nothing peculiarly remarkable 
this day ; but the general contemplation of insanity was very 
affecting. I accompanied him home, and dined and drank 
tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished for knowing 
an uncommon variety of miscellaneous articles both in anti¬ 
quities and polite literature, he observed, “You know, Sir, he 
runs about with little Weight upon his mind.” And talking of 
another very ingenious gentleman, who from the warmth of 
his temper was at variance with many of his acquaintance, and 
wished to avoid them, he said, “Sir, he leads the life of an 
outlaw.” 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to assign me 
a room in his house, where I might sleep occasionally, when I 
happened to sit with him to a late hour, I took possession of 
it this night, found everything in excellent order, and was 
attended by honest Francis with a most civil assiduity. I 
asked Johnson whether I might go to a consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeased to me to be 
doing work as much in my way, as if an artisan should work on 
the day appropriated for religious rest. Jounson. “ Why, Sir, 
when you are of consequence enough to oppose the practice of 
consulting.upon Sunday, you should do it: but you may go 
now. It is not criminal, though it is not what one should do, 
who is anxious for, the preservation and increase of piety, to 
which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help. The 
distinction is clear between what is of moral and what is of 
ritual obligation.” 

On Satuiday, May 13 ,1 breakfasted with him by invitation, 
accompanied by Mr. Andrew’Crosbie, a Scotch Advocate, 
whom he had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now 
General) Edward Slopford, brother, to Lord Courtown, who 
was desirous of being introduced to him. liis tea and rolls and 
butter, and whole breakfast apparatus were all in. such decorum,, 
and his behaviour was so courteous, that Colonel Stopford was 
quite surprized, and wondered at his having heard so muph said 

1 My very honourable friend General Sir George Howard, who served In the Duke of 
Cumberland's army, has assured tue that the cruelties were not imputable to his Royal 
Highness. 
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of Johnson’s slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved 
nothing of what passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much 
by talking learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnson was not 
a positive unbeliever, but rather delighted in considering what 
progress had actually been made in the transmutation of metals, 
what near approaches there had been to the making of gold; 
and told us that it was affirmed, that a person in the Russian 
dominions had discovered the secret, but died without revealing 
it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to society. He added, 
that it was not impossible but it might in time be generally 
known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to be 
angry at another whom a woman had preferred to him ?— 
Johnson. “ I do not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to 
be angry at another, whom a woman has preferred to him: but 
angry he is, no doubt; and he is loath to be angry at himself.” 

Eefore setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was frequently 
in his company at different places, but during this period have 
recorded only two remarks; one concerning Garrick: u He has 
not Latin enough. He finds out the Latin by the meaning 
rather than the meaning by the Latin.” And another concern¬ 
ing writers of travels, who, he observed, “were more defective 
than any other writers.” 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which I find 
all my memorial is, “ much laughing.” It should seem he bad 
that day been in a humour for jocularity and merriment, and 
upon such occasions I never knew a man laugh move heartily. 
We may suppose, that the high relish of a state so different 
from his habitual gloom, produced more than ordinary exer¬ 
tions of that distinguishing faculty of man, which has puzzled 
philosophers so much to explain. Johnson’s laugh was as re¬ 
markable as any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind 
of good humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly 
enough: “ IJe laughs like a rhinoceros.” 

" “To Bennet Langton, Esq, 

“dear sir, 

"I have an old amanuensis in great distress. I have 
given what I think I con give, and begged till I cannot tell 
where to beg again. I put into his hand this morning four 
guineas. If you' could collect three guineas more, it would 
clear him from his present difficulty. I am, Sir, 

' “Your most humble servant, 

“May 2i, 1775.’’ “Sam. Johnson.” 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

" DEAR SIR, 

“I make no doubt but you are now safely lodged in 
your own habitation, and have told all your adventures to Mrs. 
Boswell and Miss Vetonica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. 
Bid her not mind mamma. 

“Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, and been very much dis¬ 
ordered, but I hope is grown well. Mr. Langton went yester¬ 
day to Lincolnshire, and has invited Nicolaida 1 to follow him. 
Beauclerk talks of going to Bath. I am to set out on Monday; 
so there is nothing but dispersion. 

“I have returned Lord Hailes’s entertaining sheets, but 
must stay till I come back for more, because it will be incon¬ 
venient to send them after me in my vagrant state. 

“ I promised Mrs. Macaulay 8 that I would try to serve her 
son at Oxford. I have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to 
perform it. If they desire to give him an English education, it 
should be considered whether they cannot send him for a year 
or two to an English school. If he comes immediately from 
Scotland, he can make no figure in our Universities. The 
schools in the north, I believe, are cheap; and when I was a 
young man, were eminently good. 

“ There are two little books published by the Foulis, Tele- 
machus and Collins’s Poems, each a shilling; I would be glad 
to have them. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs, Boswell, though she does 
not love me. You see what perverse things ladies are, and how 
little fit to be trusted with feudal estates. When she mends 
and loves me, there may be more hope of her daughters. 

“I will not send compliments to my ft lends by name, be¬ 
cause I would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration. 
Tell them, as you see them, how well I speak of Scotch polite¬ 
ness, and Scotch hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and of every 
tiring Scotch, but Scotch oat-cakes, and Scotch prejudices. 

“ Let me know the answer of Rasay, and the decision re¬ 
lating to Sir Allan. 8 I am, my dearest Sir, with great affection, 

“ Your most obliged and 

“ Most humble servant, 

<* May ay, 1775." “ Sam. Johnson.” 

1 A learned Greek. 

u Wife of the Reverend Afu Kenneih Macaulay, authoor of M The History of St. 
Kilda." 

8 A lawsuit catried on by Sit Allan Madam, Chief of his Clan, to recover certain 
parts of his family estates from the Duke of Argyle. 
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After my return to Scotland, I wrote three letters to him, 
from which I extract the following passages: 

“ I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. He thinks 
it wonderful that you are pleased to take so much pains in re¬ 
vising his ‘Annals.’ I told him that you said you weie well 
rewarded by the entertainment which you had in reading 
them ” 

“ There has been a numerous flight of Hebrideans in Edin¬ 
burgh this summer, whom I have been happy to entertain at 
my house. Mr. Donald Macqueen 1 and Lord Monboddo 
supped with me one evening. They joined in controverting 
your proposition, that the Gaelick of the Highlands and Isles 
of Scotland was not written till of late.” 

“ My mind has been somewhat dark this summer. I have 
need of your warming and vivifying rays; and I hope I shall 
have them frequently. I am going to pass some time with my 
father at Auchinleck.” 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I am returned from the annual ramble into the middle 
counties. Having seen nothing I had not seen before, I have 
nothing to relate. Time has left that part of the island few 
antiquities j and commerce has left the people no singularities. 
I was glad to go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home ; 
which is, in other words, I was, I am afraid, weary of being at 
home, and weaiy of being abroad. Is not this the stale of life? 
But, if we confess this weariness, let us not lament it; for all 
the wise and all the good say, that we may cure it. 

“ For the black fumes which rise in your mind, I can pre¬ 
scribe nothing but that you disperse them by honest business 
or innocent pleasure, and by reading, sometimes easy and 
sometimes serious. Change of place is useful; and I hope that 
your residence at Auchinleck will have many good effects. 
****** 

“That I should have given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely 
sorry j and am therefore very much pleased that he is no longer 
uneasy. He still thinks that I have represented him as per¬ 
sonally giving up the Chieftainship. I meant only that it was 
no longer contested between the two houses, and supposed it 
settled, perhaps, by the cession of some remote generation, in 

1 A very learned minister in the Isle of Sky, whom both Dr, Johnson and I have 
mentioned with regard* 
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the house of Dunvegan. I am sorry the advertisement was 
not continued for three or four times in the paper. 

“ That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen should contro¬ 
vert a position contrary to the imaginary interest of literary 01 
national prejudice, might be easily imagined ; but of a stand¬ 
ing fact there ought to be no controversy; if there are men with 
tails, catch an homo cciudatus ; if there was writing of old in the 
Highlands or Hebrides, in the Erse language, produce tire 
manuscripts. Where men write they will write Lo one another, 
and some of their leUers, in families studious of their ancestry, 
will be kept. In Wales there are many manuscripts. 

“ I have now three parcels of Lord Hailes’s history, which I 
purpose to return all the next week: that his respect for my 
little observations should keep his work in suspense, makes one 
of the evils of my journey. It is in our language, I think, a 
new mode of histoiy which tells all that is wanted, and, I sup¬ 
pose, all that is known, without laboured splendour of language, 
or affected subtility of conjecture. The exactness of his dates 
raises my wonder. He seems to have the closeness of Henault 
without his constraint, 

“Mrs. Thrale was so entertained with your ‘Journal/ 1 that 
she almost read herself blind. She has a great regard for you. 

“ Of Mrs. Boswell, though she knows in her heart that she 
does not love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope 
that she and the little dear ladies will have neither sickness nor 
any other affliction. But she knows that she does not care 
what becomes of me, and for that she may be sure that I think 
her very much to blame. 

“ Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think 
that 1 do not love you; you may settle yourself in full confi¬ 
dence both of my love and my esteem j I love you as a kind 
man, 1 value you as a worthy man, and hope in time to 
reverence you as a man of exemplary piety. I hold you, as 
Hamlet has it, ‘in my heart of hearts,’ and therefore, it is little 
to say, that I am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble Servant, 

“ London, August 37, 1775.” “ SAM. JOHNSON.” 

To tub Same. 

" SIR, 

“ If in these papers, 2 there is little alteration attempted, 

1 My 44 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” which that lady lead in the original 
manuscript. 

8 Another parcel of Lord Hailes’* “ Annals of Scotland.” 
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do not suppose me negligent. I have read them perhaps 
more closely than the rest; but I find nothing worthy of an 
objection. 

“ Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your 
honest heart. 

“I am, Sir, 

“ Your’s affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, August 30, 1775." 

To the Same. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ I now write to you, lest in some of your freaks and 
humours you should fancy yourself neglected. Such fancies I 
must entreat you never to admit, at least never to indulge j for 
my regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that it is become 
part of my mind and cannot be effaced hut by some cause 
uncommonly violent; therefore, whether 1 wriLe or not, set 
your thoughts at rest. I now write to tell you that I shall not 
very soon write again, for I am to set out to-morrow on another 
journey. 

****** 

“ Your friends are all well at Streatham, and in Leicester 
fields. 1 Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, if she is in 
good humour with me. 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“September 14, 1775.” 

What he mentions in such light terms as, “ I am to set out 
to-morrow on another journey, 1 ’ I soon afterwards discovered 
was no less than a tour to France with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 
This was the only time in his life that he went upon the 
Continent. 

“To Mr. Robert Levet. 

“Sept. 18, 1775. 

Calais. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage of 
no more than six hours. I know not when I shall write again, 
and therefore I write now, though you cannot suppose that I 
have much to say. You have seen France yourself. From 
this place we are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, 

A Where Sir Joshua Reynolds lived. 
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wheie Mr. Thrale designs to stay about five or six weeks. We 
have a regular recommendation to the English resident, so we 
shall not be taken for vagabonds. We think to go one way 
and return another, and for as much as we can, I will try to 
speak a little French ; I tried hitherto but little, but I spoke 
sometimes. If I heard better, I suppose I should learn 
faster. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 


To the Same. 

“Paris, Oct. 22, :77s. 

“dear sir, 

“ We are still here, commonly very busy in looking about 
us. We have been to-day at Versailles. You have seen it, and 
I shall not describe it. We came yesterday from Fontainbleau, 
where the Court is now. We went to see the King and Queen 
at dinner, and the Queen was so impressed by Miss, 1 that she 
sent one of the Gentlemen to enquire who she was. I find all 
true that you have ever told me at Paris. Mr. Thrale is very 
liberal, and keeps us two coaches, and a very fine table; but I 
think our cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent 
of English nuns, and I talked with her through the grate, and 
I am very kindly used by the English Benedictine friars. But 
upon the whole I cannot make much acquaintance here; and 
though the churches, palaces, and some private houses are very 
magnificent, there is no very great pleasure after having seen 
many, in seeing more; at least the pleasure, whatever it be, 
must some time have an end, and we are beginning to think 
when we shall come home. Mr. Thrale calculates that as we 
left Streatham on the fifteenth of September, we shall see it 
again about the fifteenth of November. 

“ I think I had not been on this side of the sea five days 
before I found a sensible improvement in my health. I ran a 
race in the rain this day, and beat Baretti. Baretti is a fine 
fellow, and speaks French, I think, quite as well as English. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; and give my 
love to Francis; and tell my friends that I am not lost. I am, 
dear Sir, 

, “ Your affectionate humble, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson* 


1 Mks Xhialo. 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Oct. 24, 1775, 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ Ik I had not been informed that you were at Paris, you 
should have had a letter from me by the earliest opportunity, 
announcing the birth of my son, on the 9th instant; I have 
named him Alexander, after my father. I now write, as I sup¬ 
pose your fellow-traveller, Mr. Thrale, will return to London 
this week, to attend his duty in Parliament, and that you will 
not stay behind him. 

“ I send another parcel of Lord Hailcs’s 1 Annals.’ I have 
undertaken to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus 
requests in a letter to me: ‘ I intend soon to give you “ The 
Life of Robert Bruce,” which you will be pleased to transmit 
to Dr. Johnson. I wish that you could assist me in a fancy 
which I have taken, of getting Dr. J ohnson to draw a character 
of Robert Bruce, from the account that I give of that prince. 
If he finds materials for it in my work, it will be a proof that I 
have been fortunate in selecting the most striking incidents.’ 

“I suppose by * The Life of Robert Bruce,' his Lordship 
means that part of his ‘Annals’ which relates the history of 
that prince, and not a separate work. 

“Shall we have ‘ A Journey to Paris' from you in the winter? 
You will, I hope, at any rate be kind enough to give me 
some account of your French travels very soon, for I am very 
impatient. What a different scene have you viewed this 
autumn, from that which you viewed in autumn 1773 I I ever 
am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your much obliged and 

“ Affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ dear sir, 

“ I am glad that the young Laird is born, and an end, as 
I hope, put to the only difference that you can ever have with 
Mrs. Boswell. 1 I know that she does not love me; but I 
intend to persist in wishing her well till I get the better 
of her. 

“ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides, 
but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords 
so many opportunities of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the 

1 This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring male to female succession. 
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publick any thing of a place better known to many of my 
leaders than to myself. We can talk of it when we meet. 

“I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence 1 purpose 
to send a parcel of the * History ’ every post. Concerning the 
character of Biuce, I can only say, that I do not see any great 
leason tor writing it; but I shall not easily deny what Lord 
Hailes and you concur in desiring. 

“ I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, and hope 
you and your family have known only that trouble and danger 
which has so happily terminated. Among all the congratula¬ 
tions that you may receive, I hope you believe none more 
warm or sincere, than those of, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“November 16, 1775.” 


“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 1 

“dear madam, 

“This week I came home from Paris. I have brought 
you a little box, which I thought pietty; but I know not 
whether it is pioperly a snuff-box, or a box for some other 
use. I will send it, when I can find an opportunity. I have 
been through the whole journey remarkably well. My fellow- 
travellers were the same whom you saw at Lichfield, only we 
took Barctti with us. Paris is not so fine a place as you would 
expect. The palaces and churches, however, are very splendid 
and magnificent; and what would please you, there are many 
very fine pictures j but I do not think their way of life com¬ 
modious or pleasant. 

“ Let me know how your health has been all this while. I 
hope the fine summer has given you strength sufficient to 
encounter the winter. 

“ Make my compliments to all my friends j and, if your 
fingers will let you, write to me, or let your maid write, if it be 
troublesome to you. I am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson." 

“Nov. 16 , I77S-” 

1 There can be no doubt that many years previous to 1/7*1, he corresponded with this 
lady,, who was hu> step-daughter, but none of his earlier lettcis to her have been preserved. 

rSince the death of the authour, several of Johnson’s letters to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
written before 1775, were obligingly communicated to me by the Rev. Dr. Vyae, ana 
printed in the present edition.—hCj 
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To the Same. 

“dear madam, 

“ Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you that I was just 
come home from a ramble, and hoped that I should have heard 
from you. I am afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, 
and hinders you from writing. However, let somebody write, 
if you cannot, and tell me how you do, and a little of what has 
happened at Lichfield among our friends. I hope you are all 
well. 

“ When I was in France, I thought myself growing young, 
but am afraid that cold weather will take part of my new vigour 
from me. Let us, however, take care of ourselves, and lose no 
part of our health by negligence. 

“ I never knew whether you received the Commentary on 
the New Testament, and the Travels, and the glasses. 

“ Do, my dear love, write to me ; and do not let us forget 
each other. This is the season of good wishes, and I wish you 
all good. I have not lately seen Mr. Porter, 1 nor heard of him. 
Is he with you ? 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, and 
Mrs. Cobb, and all my friends ; and when I can do any good, 
let me know. I am, dear Madam, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“December, *775'” 

It is to be regretted, that he did hot write an account of his 
travels in France; for as he is reported to have once said, that 
“ he could write the Life of a Broomstick,” 2 so, notwithstanding 
so many former travellers have exhausted almost every subject 
for remark in that great kingdom, his very accurate observa¬ 
tion, and peculiar vigour of thought and illustration, would have 
produced a valuable work. During his visit to it, which lasted 
hut about two months, he wrote notes or minutes of what, he 
saw. He promised to shew me them, but I neglected to put 
him in mind of it; and the greatest part of them has been lost, 
or perhaps, destroyed in a precipitate burning of his papers a 
few days before his death, which must ever be lamented. 
One small paper-book, however, entitled, “ France II.” has 
been preserved, and is in my possession. It is a diurnal 

1 Son of Mrs. Johnson, by her first husband. 

a [It is piobable tlial the authour’s memory here deceived him, and thflt he was think¬ 
ing of Stella's remark, that Swift could write finely upon a broomstick. See Johnson's 
life of Swift.—J. Boswell.] 
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register of his life and observations, from the roth of October 
to the 4 th of November, inclusive, being twenty-six days, and 
shows an extraordinary attention to various minute particulars. 
Being the only memorial of this tour that remains, my readers, 
I am confident, will peruse it with pleasure, though his notes 
are very short, and evidently written only to assist his own 
recollection. 

“ Oct. xo. Tuesday. We saw the Ecoh Militaire, in which 
one hundred and fifty young boys are educated for the army. 
They have arms of different sizes, according to the age;— 
flints of wood. The building is very large, but nothing fine 
except the council-room. The French have large squares in 
the windows;—they make good iron palisades. Their meals 
are gross. 

“We visited the Observatory, a large building of a great 
height. The upper stones of the parapet very large, but not 
cramped with iron. The flat on the top is very extensive; but 
on the insulated part there is no parapet. Though it was 
broad enough, I did not care to go upon it. Maps were 
printing in one of the rooms. 

“We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the 
Oratory. In the reading-desk of the refectory lay the lives of 
the Saints. 

“Oct. ix. Wednesday. We want to see Hdtd de Chatlois, 
a house not very large, but very elegant. One of the rooms 
was gilt to a degree that I never saw before. The upper part 
for servants and their masters was pretty. 

“ Thence we went to Mr. Monville’s, a house divided into 
small apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute 
elegance.—Porphyry. 

“Thence we went to St. Roque’s church, which is very 
large 3 —the lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble.— 
Three chapels behind the high altar;—the last a mass of low 
arches.—Altars, I believe, all round. 

“ We passed through Place de Vcnddme , a fine square, about 
as big as Hanover-square.—Inhabited by the high families.— 
Lewis XIV. on horse-back in the middle. 

"Monville is the son of a farmer-general. In the house 
of Chatlois is a room' furnished with japan, fitted up in 
Europe. 

“ We dined with Boccage, the Marquis Blancbelti, and his 
lady.—The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blanchetti, 
after observing that they were dear. Mr. Le Roy, Count 
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Manucci, the Abbe, the Prior, and Father Wilson, who staid 
with me, till I took him home in the coach. 

“ Bathiani is gone. 

“The French have no laws for the maintenance of theii 
poor.— Monk not necessarily a priest.—Benedictines rise at 
four;—are at church an hour and half; at church again half 
an hour before, half an hour after, dinner; and again from 
half an hour after seven to eight. They may sleep eight 
hours.—Bodily labour wanted in monasteries. 

“ The poor taken to hospitals, and miserably kept.—Monks 
in the convent fifteen :—accounted poor. 

“Oct. r2. Thursday. We went to the Gobelins.—Tapestry 
makes a good picture :—imitates flesh exactly.—One piece 
with a gold ground;—the birds not exactly coloured.—Thence 
wc went to the King’s Cabinet j—very neat, not, perhaps, 
perfect.—Gold ore.—Candles of the candle-tree.—Seeds.— 
Woods. Thence to Gagnier’s house, where I saw rooms nine, 
furnished with a profusion of wealth and elegance which I 
never had seen before.—Vases.—Pictures.—The dragon china. 
—The lustre said to be of crystal, and to have cost 3,500k— 
The whole furniture said to have cost 125,000k—Damask 
hangings covered with pictures.—Porphyry.—This house 
struck me.—Then we waited on the ladies to Monville’s.— 
Captain Irwin with us. 1 —Spain. County towns all beggars.— 
At Dijon he could not find the way to Orleans.—Cross roads 
of France very bad.—Five soldiers. —Woman.—Soldiers 

escaped.-The Colonel would not lose five men for the death 

of one woman.—The magistrate cannot seize.a soldier but by 
the Colonel’s permission.—Good inn at Nismcs.—Moors of 
Barbary fond of Englishmen.—Gibraltar eminently healthy 
it has beef from Barbary.—There is a large garden.—Soldiers 
sometimes fall from the rock. 

“ Oct. 13. Friday. I staid at home all clay, only went to 
find the prior, who was not at home,—I read something in 
Canus . 8 —Nee admiror, nee muUum laudo. 

“ Oct. r4. Saturday. We went to the house of ,Mr. 
Argenson, which was almost wainscotted with looking-glasses 
and covered with gold.—The ladies’ closet wainscotted with 
large, squares of glass over painted paper. • They always place 
mirrours to reflect their rooms. 

1 The rest of this paragraph appears to he a minute of what was told by Captain 
Irwin* 

* Melchior Canus, h celebrated Spanish Dominican, who died at Toledo, in 1560. Ho 
wrote a treatise Ve Loch Thtofogicis % in twelve books* 
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“Then we went to Julien’s, the Treasurer of the Clergy :— 
30,0001. a year.—The house has no very large room, but is 
set with mirrours, and covered with gold.—Books of wood 
here, and in another library. 

“At L)*"*******’s I looked into the books in the lady’s 
closet, and, in contempt, shewed them to Mr. T.— Prince Till ; 
Bibl. des Fees, and other books.—She was offended, and shut 
up, as we heard afterwards, her apartment. 

“Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the King’s watch-maker, a 
man of character in his business, who shewed a small clock 
made to find the longitude.—A decent man. 

“ Afterwards we saw the Palais Marc/iand, and the Courts 
of Justice, civil and criminal.—Queries on the Seilette. —This 
building has the old Gothick passages, and a great appearance 
of antiquity.—Three hundred prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 

“ Much disturbed ; hope no ill will be. 1 

“ In the afternoon I visited Mr. Freron the journalist. He 
spoke Latin very scantily, but seemed to understand me.—His 
house not splendid, but of commodious size.—His family, wife, 
son, and daughter, not elevated but decent.—I was pleased with 
my reception.—He is to translate my books, which I am to 
send him with notes. 

“ Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on the banks 
of the Seine, about 7m., from Paris.—The terrace noble along 
the river.—The rooms numerous and grand, but not discrimi¬ 
nated from other palaces.—The chapel beautiful, but small. 
—China globes.—Inlaid tables.—Labyrinth.—Sinking table.— 
Toilet tables. 

“Oct. 16. Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, large, 
and lofty,—A very great collection of pictures.—Three of 
Raphael.—Two Ploly Family.—One small piece of M. Angelo. 
—One room of Rubens.—I thought the pictures of Raphael 
fine. . 

“The Thuilleries.—Statues.—Venus.— JEn. and Anchises 
in his arms.—Nilus.—Many more.—The walks not open to 
mean persons.—Chairs at night hired for two sous a piece.— 
Pont tournant, 

“Austin nuns.—Grate,—Mrs. Fermor, Abbess.—She knew 

Pope, and thought him disagreeable.—Mrs.-has many 

books;—has seen life.—Their frontlet disagreeable.—Their 
hood.—Their life easy.—Rise about five; hour and half in 

l This passage, which so many think superstitious, reminds me of Archbishop lead's 
Eiary. , 
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chapel.—Dine at ten.—Another hour and half at chapel ; half 
an hour about three, and half an hour more at seven:—four 
hours in chapel.—A large garden.—Thirteen pensioners.— 
Teacher complained. 

11 At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad to be there.— 
Rope-dancing and farce.—Egg dance. 

“ N. [Note.] Near Paris, whether on week-days or Sundays, 
the roads empty. 

“Oct. 17. Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand I bought 
A snuff-box, 24L. 

- fi 

Table book 15 

Scissars 3 p [pair] 18 

63-2 12 6 

“ We heard the lawyers plead.—N. As many killed at Paris 
as there are days in the year.— Chambre de question. —Tournelle 
at the Palais Marchand.—An old venerable building. 

“ The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince of Condd. 
Only one small wing shewn j—lofty;—splendid;—gold and 
glass.—The battles of the great Condd are painted in one of 
the rooms. The present Prince a grandsire at thirty-nine. 

“The sight of palaces, and other great buildings, leaves no 
very distinct images, unless to those who talk of them. As I 
entered, my wife was in my mind: 1 11 she would have been 
pleased. Having now nobody to please, I am little pleased. 

“ N. In France-there is no middle rank. 

“ So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished at 
Paris.—The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted out in 
lodgings. 

“ In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt globes of metal at the fire 
place. 

“The French beds commended.—Much of the marble, 
only paste. 

“ The colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much of it. 

“Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontainebleau, which 
we found a large mean town, crowded with people.—The 
forest thick with woods, very extensive.—Mauucci secured us 
lodgings.—The appearance of the country pleasant.—No hills, 
few streams, only one hedge.—I remember no chapels nor 
crosses on the road.—Pavement still, and rows of trees. 


1 HIs tender affection for his departed wife, of which there are many evidences in his 

11 Prayers and Meditations/' appears very feelingly in this passage* 
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“ N. Nobody but mean people walk in Paris. 

“ Oct. 19. Thursday. At Court, we saw the apartments;— 
the King’s bed-chamber and council-chamber extremely 
splendid.—Persons of all ranks in the external rooms through 
which the family passes;—servants and masters.—Brunet with 
us the second time. 

“ The introductor came to us;—civil to me.—Presenting.—• 
I had scruples.—Not necessary.—We went and saw the King 
and Queen at dinner.—We saw the other ladies at dinner.-— 
Madame Elizabeth, with the Princess of Guimend.—At night we 
went to a comedy. I neither saw nor heard. Drunken women. 
—Mrs. Th. preferred one to the other. 

“Oct. 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount in the 
forest.—Brown habit; rode aside : one lady rode aside.—The 
Queen’s horse light grey j—martingale.—She galloped.—We 
then went to the apartments, and admired them.—Then 
wandered through the palace.—In the passages, stalls and 
shops.—Painting in Fresco by a great master, worn out.— 
We saw the King’s horses and dogs.—The dogs almost all 
English.—Degenerate. 

“ The horses not much commended.—The stables cool; the 
kennel filthy. 

“ At night the ladies went to the opera. I refused but should 
have been welcome. 

“ The King fed himself with his left hand as we. 

“ Saturday, 21. ■ In the night I got round.—We came home 
to Paris.—I think we did not see the chapel.—Tree broken by 
the wind.—The, French chairs made all of boards painted. 

“N. Soldiers at the court of justice.—Soldiers not amen¬ 
able to the magistrates.—Dijon woman. 1 

“ Faggots in the palace.—Everything slovenly, except in the 
chief rooms.—Trees in the roads, some tall, none old, many 
very young and small. 

“ Women's saddles seem ill made. Queen’s bridle woven 
with silver.—Tags to strike the horse. 

"Sunday, Oct. az. To Versailles, a mean town. Carriages 
of business passing.—Mean shops against the wall.—Our way 
lay through S£ve, where the China manufacture.—Wooden 
bridge at SSve, in the way to. Versailles.—The palace of great 
sxtent.—The front long; I saw it not perfectly.—The Menagerie. 
—Cygnets dark; their black feet; on the ground j tame.—• 
Halcyons, or gulls.—Stag and hind, young..—Aviary, very,large 

I Sea p. 57S. 
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the net, wire.—Black stag of China, small.—Rhinoceros, the 
horn broken and pared away, which, I suppose, will grow; 
the basis, I think, four inches 'cross; the skin folds like loose 
cloth doubled over his body, and cross his hips; a vast animal, 
though young; as big, perhaps, as four oxen.—The young 
elephant, with his tusks just appearing.—The brown bear put 
out his paws;—all very tame.—The lion.—The tigers I did not 
well view.—The camel, or dromedary with two bunches called 
the Huguin, 1 taller than any horse.—Two camels with one 
bunch.—Among the birds was a pelican, who being let out, 
went to a fountain, and swam about to catch fish. His feet 
well webbed: he dipped his head, and turned his long bill side- 
wise. - He caught two or three fish, but did not eat them. 

“ Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles. It 
has an open portico ; the pavement, and, I think, the pillars of 
marble.—There are many rooms, which I do not distinctly 
remember.—A table of porphyry, about five feet long, and 
between two or three broad, given to Louis XIV. by the 
Venetian State.—In the council-room almost all that was not 
door or window, was, I think, looking-glass.—Little Trianon is 
a small palace like a gentleman's house.—The upper floor paved 
with brick.—Little Vienne.—The court is ill paved.—The 
rooms at the top are small, fit to sooth the imagination with 
privacy. In the front of Versailles are small basons of water 
on the terrace, and other basons, I think, below them. There 
are little courts.—The great gallery is wainscotted with mirrours, 
not very large, but joined by frames. I suppose the large 
plates were not yet made.—The play-house was very large.'— 
The chapel I do not remember if we saw.—We saw one 
chapel, but I am not certain whether there or at Trianon.— 
The foreign office paved with bricks. —The dinner half a Louis 
each, and, I think, a Louis over.—Money given at Menagerie, 
three livres; at palace, six livres. 

“ Oct. 23. Monday. Last night I wrote to Levet.—We went 
to see the looking-glasses wrought. They come from Nor¬ 
mandy in cast plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. At 
Paris they are ground upon a marble table, by rubbing one 
plate upon another with grit between them. The various sands, 
of which there are said to be five, I could not learn. The 
handle, by which the upper glass is moved, has the form of a 
wheel, which may be moved' in all directions. The plates are 
sent up with their surfaces ground, but not polished, and so 

1 This epithet should be applied to this animal with one bunch. 
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continue till they arc bespoken, lest time should spoil the 
surface, as we were told. Those that are to be polished, are 
laid on a table covered with several thick cloths, hard strained, 
that the resistance may be equal: they are then rubbed with a 
hand rubber, held down hard by a contrivance which I did not 
well understand. The powder which is used last seemed to 
me to be iron dissolved in aqua fortis: they called it, as 
Baretti said, marc de I'cau forte , which he thought was dregs. 
They mentioned vitriol and saltpetre. The cannon ball swam 
in the quicksilver. To silver them, a leaf of beaten tin is laid, 
and rubbed with quicksilver, to which it unites. Then more 
quicksilver is poured upon it, which, by its mutual [attraction] 
rises very high. Then a paper is laid at the nearest end of the 
plate, over which the glass is slided till it lies upon the plate, 
having driven much of the quicksilver before it. It is then, I 
think, pressed upon cloth, and then set sloping to drop the 
superfluous mercury: the slope is daily heightened towards a 
perpendicular. 

“ In the way I saw the Greve, the mayor’s house, and the 
Bastile. 

“ We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer. 1 He brews with 
about as much malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells his beer at the 
same price, though he pays no duty for malt, and little more 
than half as much for beer. Beer is sold retail at 6d. a bottle. 
He brews 4,000 barrels a year. There are seventeen brewers 
in Paris, of whom none is supposed to brew more than he;— 
reckoning them at 3,000 each, they make 51,000 a year,—They 
make their malt, for malting is here no trade. 

“ The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

"Oct. 24. Tuesday. We visited the King’s library.—I saw 
the Speculum humance Salvationist rudely printed, with ink, 
sometimes pale, sometimes black; part supposed to be with 
wooden types, and part with pages cut in boards. The Bible, 
supposed to be older than that of Mentz, in 62 j it has no date; 
it is supposed to have been printed with wooden types,—I am 
in doubt; the print is large and fair, in two folios. Another 
book was shewn me, supposed to have been printed. with 
wooden types ;—I think, Durandi Sanciuarium in 58, This 
is inferred from the difference of form sometimes, seen in the 
same letter, which might be struck with different puncheons.— 
The regular similitude of most letters proves better that they 

1 (The detestable ruffian, who afterwards conducted Louis-the Sixteenth to'the scaffold 
and commanded the troops that guarded it, during his murder.—M 1 , ' 
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are metal.—I saw nothing but the Speculum which I had not 
seen, I think, before. 

“Thence to the Sorbonne.—The library very large, not in 
lattices like the King’s. Mariione and Durandi , q. collection 
14 vol. Sc rip tores de rebus Gall ids, many folios .—Hhloire 
Gniealogique of France , 9 vol.— Gallia Christiana , the first 
edition, 4to. the last, f. 12 vol.—The Prior and Librarian dined 
[with us]:—I waited on them home.—Their garden pretty, with 
covered walks, but small; yet may hold many students. The 
Doctors of the Sorbonne are all equal;—choose those who 
succeed to vacancies.—Profit little. 

“Oct. 25. Wednesday. I went with the Prior to St. Cloud, 
to see Dr. Hooke.—We walked round the palace, and had some 
talk.—I dined with our whole company at the Monastery.—In 
the library, Beroald , —Cytnon ,— 2 'itus, from Boccace.— Oratio 
Proverbialis to the Virgin, from Petrarch; Falkland to Sandys; 
—Dryden’s Preface to the third vol. of Miscellanies. 1 

“Oct. 26. Thursday. We saw the china alStive, cut, glazed, 
painted. Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great: fine prospect. 
—Meudon, an old palace.—Alexander, in Porphyry: hollow 
between eyes and nose, thin cheeks.—Plato and Aristotle.— 
Noble teirace overlooks the town.—St. Cloud.—Gallery not 
very high, nor grand, but pleasing.—In the rooms, Michael 
Angelo, drawn by himself, Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, 
Bochart, Naudseus, Mazarine.—Gilded 'wainscot, so common 
that it is not minded.—Gough and Keene.—Hooke came to us 
at the inn.—A message from Drumgold. 

“Oct. 27. Friday. I staid at home.—Gough and Keene, 

and Mrs. S-’s friend dined with us.—This day we 

began to have a fire. The weather is grown very cold, and, I 
fear, has a bad effect upon my breath, which has grown much 
more free and easy in this country. 

“ Sat. Oct. 28. I visited the Grand Chartreux built by St. 
Louis.—It isbuiltfor forty, but contains only twenty-four, and will 
not maintain more.—The friar that spoke to us had a pretty 
apartment.—Mr, Baretti says four rooms; I remember but 
three.—His books seemed to be French.—His garden was neat; 
he gave me grapes. We saw the Place de Victoire, with the 
statues of the King, and tire captive nations. 

“ We saw the palace and gardens of Luxembourg, but the 
gallery was shut.—We climbed to the top stairs.—I dined with 

1 He means, I suppose, that he read these different pieces, while he remained in the 
library. , , 
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Colbrooke, who bad much company:—Foote, Sir George 
Rodney, Motteux, Udson, Taaf.—Called on the Prior, and 
found him in bed. 

“Hotel—a guinea a day.—Coach, three guineas a week.— 
Valet de place, three 1. a day.— Avantcoureur, a guinea a week.— 
Ordinary dinner, six 1. a head.—Our ordinary seems to be about 
five guineas a day.—Our extraordinary expences, as diversions, 
gratuiiies, clothes, I cannot reckon.—Our travelling is ten 
guineas a day. 

“ White stockings, 18I. 1 Wig.—Hat. 

“Sunday, Oct. 39. We saw the boarding-school,—The 
Enfans trouvis. —A room with about eighty-six children in 
cradles, as sweet as a parlour.—They lose a third; take in 
to perhaps more than seven [years old]; put them to trades; 
pin to them the papers sent with them.—Want nuises.—Saw 
their chapel. 

“ Went to St. EustaLia ; saw an innumerable company of girls 
catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 to a catechist.—Boys 
taught at one time, girls at another.—The Sermon; the preacher 
wears a cap, which he takes off at the name:—his action 
uniform, not very violent. 

“ Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. Germain.—A 
very noble collection.— Codex Eivinorum Officiorum, 1459:—a 
letter, square like that of the Offices, perhaps the same.—The 
Codex , by Fust and Gernsheym.— Meursms, 12 v. fol.— Amadis , 
in French, 3 v. fol. —Catholicon sine colopkotie , but of 1460.— 

Two other editions, 2 one by - Angus tin. de Civitaie 

Dei, without name, date, or place, but of Fust's square letter as 
it seems. 

“ I dined with Col. Drumgold; had a pleasing afternoon. 

“Some of the books of St. Germain’s stand in presses from 
the wall, like those at Oxford. 

" Oct. 31. Tuesday. I lived at the Benedictines; meagre 
daysoup meagre, herrings, eels, both with sauce; fryed fish; 
lentils, tasteless in themselves. In the library; where I found 
Maffeus's de Historic, IndicA: Pramontorium fiectere, to double 
the Cape. I parted very tenderly from the Prior and Friar 
Wilkes. 

* [i. e, 18 Jivrat. Two pair of white silk stockings were probably purchased*—Af. I, 

8 I have looked in vain into De Bure, Meerman, Mattaire, ana other typographical 
hooks, for the two editions of the “ Catholicon., ” which Dr. JTohnion mentions here, with 
name* which I cannot make out I read “oneby Latiniwt f one by Maedinw* l 
have deposited the original MS. in the British Museum, where the curious may «e it. 
My grateful acknowledgements are due to Mr, Piauta for the trouble he was pleased to 
ttuce ia aiding my researches* 
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“ Maitre des Arts, 2 y.— Btuc. Theol. 3 y.— Licentiate, 2 y.—- 
Doctor Th. 2 y. in all 9 years.—For the Doctorate three dis¬ 
putations, Major, Minor, Sorbonica. —Several colleges sup- 
pressed, and transferred to that which was the Jesuits’ College, 

“Nov. 1. Wednesday. We left Paris.—St. Denis, a large 
town; the church not very large, but the middle isle is very 
lofty and aweful.—On the left are chapels built beyond the line 
of the wall, which destroy the symmetry of the sides. The 
organ is higher above the pavement than any I have ever seen. 
—The gates are of brass.—On the middle gate is the history of 
our Lord.—The painted windows are historical, and said to be 
eminently beautiful.—We were at another church belonging to 
a convent, of which the portal is a dome; we could not enter 
further, and it was almost dark. 

“Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantilly, a scat 
belonging to the Prince of Condd.—This place is eminently 
beautified by all varieties of waters starting up in fountains, fall¬ 
ing in cascades, running in streams, and spread in lakes.—The 
water seems to be too near the house.—All this water is brought 
from a source or river three leagues off, by an artificial canal, 
which for one league is carried under ground.—The house is 
magnificent,—The cabinet seems well stocked; what I remem¬ 
ber was, the jaws of a hippopotamus, and a young hippopotamus 
preserved, which, however, is so small, that I doubt its reality.— 
It seems too hairy for an abortion, and too small for a mature 
birth.—Nothing was in spirits; all was dry.—The dog ; the 
deer; the ant-bear with long snout—The' toucan, long broad 
beak.—The stables were of very great length.—The kennel had 
no scents.—There was a mockery of a village.—The Menagerie 
had few animals.* Two faussans, 2 or Brasilian weasels, Spotted, 
very wild.—There is a forest, and, I think, a park.—I walked 
till I was very weary, and next morning felt my feet battered 
and with pains in the toes. 

“Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compeigne, a very large 
town, with a royal palace built round a pentagonal court.—-The 
court is raised upon vaults, and has, I suppose,, an entry on one 

1 The writing is so bad here, that the names of several of the animals could not he 
decypliered. without much more acquaintance with natural history than 1 possess.—Dr, 
Blagden, with his usual politeness, most obligingly examined the MS. To that gentleman, 
and to Dr- Gray, of the British Museum, who also very readily assisted me, I beg leave 
to express my best thanks. 

* It is thus written by Johnson, from the French pronunciation of fossane* It should 
be observed, that the person who shewed this Menagerie was mistaken lu supposing the 
fossans and the Brasilian weasel to be the same, iha/bssartc being a different animal, and 
a native of Madagascar, ,1 find them, however, upon one plate Tn Pennant's 11 Synopsis 
of Quadrupeds." 
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side by a gentle rise.—Talk of painting.—The church is not 
very large, but very elegant and splendid.—I had at first great 
difficulty to walk, but motion grew continually easier.—At night 
we came to Noyon, an episcopal city.—The cathedral is very 
beautiful, the pillars alternately Gothick and Corinthian.—We 
entered a very noble parochial church.—Noyon is walled, and 
is said to be three miles round. 

“ Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and came through 
St. Quintin to Cambray, not long after three.—We went to an 
English nunnery, to give a letter to Father Welch, the confessor, 
who came to visit us in the evening. 

“ Nov. 5. Sunday. We saw the Cathedral.—It is very beauti¬ 
ful, with chapels on each side.—The choir splendid.—The 
balustrade in one part brass.—The Neff very high and grand. 
The altar silver as far as it is seen.—The vestments very 
splendid.—At the Benedictines church-” 

Here his Journal 1 ends abruptly. 'Whether he wrote any 
more after this time, I know not; but probably not much, as 
he arrived in England about the 12th of November. These 
short notes of his tour, though they may seem minute taken 
singly, make together a considerable mass of information, and 
exhibit such an ardour of enquiry and acuteness of examina¬ 
tion, as, I believe, are found in but few travellers, especially 
at an advanced age. They completely refute the idle notion 
which has been propagated, that he could not see ; and, if he had 
taken the trouble to revise and digest them, he undoubtedly 
could have expanded them into a very entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, the account 
which he gave me of his French tour, was, “ Sir, I have seen all 
the visibilities of Paris, and around it ; but to have formed an 
acquaintance with the people there, would have required more 
time than I could stay. I was just beginning to creep into 
acquaintance by means of Colonel Drumgold, a very high man, 
Sir, head of JDEcols Militaire , a most complete character, for he 
had first been a professor of rhetorick, and then became a 
soldier. And, Sir, I was very kindly treated by the English 
Benedictines, and have a cell appropriated to me in their 
convent." 

He observed, “The great in France live very magnificently, 
but the rest very miserably. There is no happy middle state as 

1 My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumlsden, by his accurate acquaintance 
with France, enabled me to make out many ptoper names which Dr. Johnson hod written 
indistinctly, and sometimes spelt erroneously. 

1—U l 
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in England. The shops of Paris are mean; the meat in the 
markets is such as would be sent to a gaol in England; and 
Mr. Thrale justly observed, that the cookery of the Trench was 
forced upon them by necessity; for they could not eat their 
meat, unless they added some taste to it. The French are an 
indelicate people; they will spit upon any place. At Madame 

-’s, a liteiary lady of rank, the footman took the sugar in 

his fingers, and threw it into my coffee. I was going to put it 
aside; but hearing it was made on purpose for me, I e’en 
tasted Tom’s fingers. The same lady would needs make tea 
a PAngloise. The spout of the tea-pot did not pour freely; she 
bade the footman blow into it. France is worse than Scotland 
in every thing but climate. Nature has done more for the 
French; but they have done less for themselves than the 
Scotch have done.” 1 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same time 
with Dr. Johnson, and his description of my friend while there, 
was abundantly ludicrous. He told me, that the French were 
quite astonished at his figure and manner, and at his dress, 
which he obstinately continued exactly as in London; 2 —his 
brown clothes, blade stockings, and plain shirt. He mentioned, 
that an Irish gentleman said to Johnson, “Sir, you have not 
seen the best French plnyers.” Johnson. “Players, Sir! I 
look on them as no beLter than creatures set upon tables and 
joint stools to make faces and produce laughter, like dancing 
dogs."—“ But, Sir, you will allow that some players are better 
than others?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, as some dogs dance 
better than others.” 

When Johnson was in France, he was generally very resolute 
in speaking Latin. It was a maxim with him that a man should 
not let himself down, by speaking a language which he speaks 
imperfectly. Indeed, we must have often observed how 
inferiour, how much like a child a man appears, who speaks 
a broken tongue. When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one of the 

1 [In a Letter to a friend, written a few days after his return from France, tie says, "The 
French have a clear air and a fruitful soil; but their mode of common life is gross and 
incommodious, and disgusting. I am come home convinced that no trapiovcmeat of 
general use is to be found among them.'’—M.] 

it [Mr. Foote seems to have embellished a little in saying that Johnson did not alter his 
drees at Fans ; as in hn« Journal is a memorandum about white stockings, wig, and hat. 
In another place we are told that 11 duiing his travels In France he was uunLiied with a 
French-made wig of handsome construction.” That Johnson was not; inattentive to his 
appearance is certain, from a circumstance related by Mr. Steevens, and inserted by Mr. 
Boswell, in vol ii. between June is and June aa, 1784.—J. Blake way.] 

[Mr. Blakeway's observation is further confirmed by a note in Johnson's diary (nuoted 
hy # Sir John Hawkins, Life of Johnson^ p, 5*7,) by which it appears, that he laid out 
thirty pounds in deaths for hia luench journey,—M.) 
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dinners of the Royal Academy, presented him to a Frenchman 
of great distinction, he would not deign to speak French, but 
talked Latin, though his Excellency did not understand it, 
owing, perhaps, to Johnson’s English pronunciation : yet upon 
another occasion he was observed to speak French to a French¬ 
man of high rank, who spoke English; and being asked the 
reason, with some expression of surprise,—he answered, 
“ because I think my French is as good as his English.” 
Though Johnson understood French perfectly, he could not 
speak it readily, as I have observed at his first interview with 
General Paoli, in 1769 ; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, 
as appears from some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi’s collection, of 
which I shall transcribe one: 

A Madame La Com/esse de -, 

“July r6, 1775. 

“ Out, Madame, le moment est arrive, et il faut que je parte. 
Mais pourquoi faut il partirl Esl ce que je m'ennuye? Je 
m'ennuyerai ailleurs. Esl ce que je cherche ou quclqae plahir, on 
quelque soulagement 1 Je ne cherche rien, je n'espere ricn. 
Alter voir ce que j'ai vti, e/re tin peu rejoul, un peu degoutl, me 
resouvenir que la vie se passe en vain, me plaindre de mot, 
m'endurcir mix dehors ; void le tout de ce qu’on compte pour les 
delices de Fannie. Que JDieu vous donne, Madame, tons les 
agrimens de la vie, avec un esprit qui peu/ en jouir sans s’y livrer 
trop." 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to me 
by Mr. Beauclerlc, which I shall endeavour to exhibit as well as 
I can in that gentleman's lively manner; and in justice to him 
it is proper to add, that Dr. Johnson told me I might rely both 
on die correctness of his memory, and the fidelity of his 
narrative. “When Madame de Boufflers was first in England, 
(said Beauclerk,) she was desirous to see Johnson. I accordingly 
went with her to his chambers in the Temple, where she was 
entertained with his conversation for some time. When onr 
visit was over, she and I left him, and were got into Inner 
Temple-lane, when all at once I heard a noise like thunder. 
This was occasioned by Johnson, who it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his head that he ougjht to have 
done the honours of his literary residence to a foreign lady of 
quality, and eager to show himself a man of gallantry, was 
hurrying down the stair-case in violent agitation. He overtook 
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us before we reached the Temple-gate, and brushing in between 
me and Madame de Bouffles, seized her hand, and conducted 
her to her coach. His dress' was a rusty brown morning suit, a 
pair of old shoes by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig stick¬ 
ing on the top of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt and the 
knees of his breeches hanging loose. A considerable crowd of 
people gathered round, and were not a little struck by this 
singular appearance.” 

He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency and elegance. When 
Pere Bosnovich was in England, Johnson dined in company 
with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, and at Dr. Douglas’s, now 
Bishop of Salisbury. Upon both occasions that celebrated 
foreigner expressed his astonishment at Johnson's Latin conver¬ 
sation. When at Paris, Johnson thus characterised Voltaire to 
Freron, the journalist: “ Vir est acerrimi ingenii et pancarum 
litenu urn." 


“To Du. Samuel Johnson. 


‘ Edinburgh, Dec. 5, 1775. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ M it. Alexander Maclean, the young Laird of Col, being 
to set out to-morrow for London, I give him this letter to 
introduce him to your acquaintance. The kindness which you 
and I experienced from his brother, whose unfortunate death 
we sincerely lament, will make us always desirous to show 
attention to any branch of the family. Indeed, you have so 
much of the true Highland cordiality, that I am sure you would 
have thought me to blame if I had neglected to recommend to 
you this Hebridean prince, in whose island we were hospitably 
entertained. I ever am with respectful attachment, my dear 
Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


Mr. Maclean returned with the most agreeable accounts of 
the polite attention with which he was received by Dr. 
Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr. Burney informs me that, " he 
very frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale’s, at Slrcathain, 
where they had many long conversations, often sitting up as 
long as the fire and candles lasted, and much longer than the 
patience of the servants subsisted.” 
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A few of Johnson’s sayings, which that gentleman recollects, 
shall here be inserted. 

“ I never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad 
night, and then the nap takes me.” 

“ The writer of an epitaph should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true. Allowance must be made for 
some degree of exaggerated praise. In lapidary inscriptions a 
man is not upon oath. 

“Thcie is now less flogging in our great schools than 
formerly, but then less is learned there; so that what the 
boys get at one end they lose at the other.” 

“ More is learned in publick than in private schools, from 
emulation; there is the collision of mind with mind, or the 
radiation of many minds pointing to one centre. Though few 
boys make their own exercises, yet if a good exercise is given 
up, out of a great number of boys, it is made by somebody.” 

“I hate by-roads in education. Education is as well 
known, and has long been as well known, as ever it can be. 
Endeavouring to make children prematuicly wise is useless 
labour. Suppose they have more knowledge at five or six 
years old than other children, what use can be made of it ? 
It will be lost before it is wanted, and the waste of so much 
time and labour of the teacher can never be repaid. Too 
much is expected from precocity, and too little performed. 

Miss-was an instance of early cultivation, but in what did 

it terminate ? In marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who 
keeps an infant boarding-school, so that all her employment 
now is, 

‘ To suckle fools, and chronicle small-beer.’ 

She tells the children, ‘ This is a cat, and that is a dog, with 
four legs and a tail; see there 1 you are much better than a cat 
or a dog, for you can speak.’ If I had bestowed such an edu¬ 
cation on a daughter, and had discovered that she thought of 
marrying such a fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress." 

“After having talked slightingly of musick, he was observed 
to listen very attentively while Miss Thrale played on the 
harpsichord, and with eagerness he called to her, 1 Why don't 
you dash away like Burney ? ’ Dr. Burney upon this said to 
him, ‘ I believe, Sir, we shall make a musician of you at last.’ 
Johnson with candid complacency replied, ‘Sir, I shall be glad 
to have a new sense given to me.’ ” 

“ He had come down one morning to the breakfast-room, 
and been a considerable time by himself before any body 
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appeared. When on a subsequent day he was twitted by Mrs. 
Thrale for being very late, which he generally was, he defended 
himself by alluding to the extraordinary morning, when he had 
been too early. ‘ Madam, I do not like to come down to 
vacuity ” 

“ Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick was begin¬ 
ning to look old, he said, 1 Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at 
that; no man’s face has had more wear and tear,’ ” 

Not having heard from him for a longer time than I sup 
posed he would be silent, I wrote to him December r S, not in 
good spirits. “Sometimes I have been afraid that the cold 
which has gone over Europe this year like a sort of pestilence 
has seized you severely: sometimes my imagination, which is 
upon occasions prolifick of evil, hath figured that you may 
have somehow taken offence at some part of my conduct." 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Never dream of any offence. How should you offend 
me? I consider your friendship as a possession, which I 
intend to hold till you take it from me, and to lament if ever 
by my fault I should lose it. However, when such sus¬ 
picions find their way into your mind, always give them vent ; 
I shall make haste to disperse them; hut hinder their first 
ingress if you can. Consider such thoughts as morbid. 

“ Such illness as may excuse my omission to Lord Hailes, I 
cannot honestly plead. I have been hindered, I know not 
how, by a succession of petty obstructions. I hope to mend 
immediately, and to send next post to his Lordship. Mr. 
Thrale would have written to you if I had omitted; he sends 
his compliments and wishes to see you. 

“You and your lady will now have no mpre wrangling about 
feudal inheritance. How does the young Laird of Auehinleck? 
I suppose Miss Veronica is grown a reader and discourser. 

“ I have just now got a cough, but it has never yet hindered 
me from sleeping: I have had quieter nights than are common 
with me. 

“I cannot but rejoice that Joseph 1 has had the wit to find 
his way back. T-Ie is a fine fellow, and one of the best 
travellers in the world. 

1 Joseph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my service many years, and attended Dr. 
Johnson and me in our Tour to the Hebrides. After haviug left mo for some time, he 
had now returned to me. 
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“Young Col brought me your letter. He is a very pleasing 
youth. I took him two days ago to the Mitre, and we dined 
together. I was as civil as I had the means of being. 

“ I have had a letter from llasay, acknowledging, with great 
appearance of satisfaction, the insertion in the Edinburgh 
paper. I am very glad that it was done. 

“My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who does not love me: 
and of all the rest, I need only send them to those that do; 
and I am afraid it will give you very little trouble to distribute 
them. I am, my dear, dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“December 23, 1775.” 

In 1776, Johnson wrote, so far as I can discover, nothing for 
the publick: but that his mind was still ardent, and fraught 
with generous wishes to attain to still higher degrees of literary 
excellence, is proved by his private notes of this year, which I 
shall insert in their proper place. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I have at last sent you all Lord Hailes’s papers, While 
I was in France, I looked very often into I-Ienault; but Lord 
Hailes, in my opinion, leaves him far and far behind. Why I 
did not dispatch so short a perusal sooner, when I look back, 
I am utterly unable to discover: but human moments are 
stolen away by a thousand petty impediments which leave no 
trace behind them. I have been afflicted, through the whole 
Christmas, with the general disorder, of which the worst effect 
was a cough, which is now much mitigated, though the 
country, on which I look from a window at Streatham, is now 
covered with a deep snow. Mrs. Williams is very ill: every 
body else is as usual. 

“ Among the papers, I found a letter to you which I think 
you had not opened; and a paper for 1 The Chronicle,’ which 
I suppose it not necessary now to insert. I return them 
both. 

“I have, within these few days, had the honour of receiving 
Lord Hailes’s first volume, for which I return my most respectful 
thanks. 

“ I wish you, my .dearest friend, and your haughty lady, (for 
I know she does not love me,) arid the young ladies, and the 
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young Laird, all happiness. Teach the young gentleman, in 
spite of his mamma, to think and speak well of, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 


“Jan. 10, 1776.” 


“ Sam. Johnson.” 


At this time was in agitation a matter of great consequence 
to me and my family, which I should not obtrude upon the 
world, were it not that the part which Dr, Johnson’s friendship 
for me made him take in it, was the occasion of an exertion of 
his abilities, which it would be injustice to conceal. That 
what he wrote upon the subject may be understood, it is 
necessary to give a state of the question, which I shall do as 
briefly as I can. 

In the year 1504, the barony or manour of Auchinleck, 
(pronounced Affleck?) in Ayrshire, which belonged to a family 
of the same name with the lands, having fallen to the Crown 
by forfeiture, James the Fourth, King of Scotland, granted it 
to Thomas Boswell, a branch of an ancient family in the 
county of Fife, stiling him in the charter, “ dilecto familiari 
nostro j” and assigning, as the cause of the grant, "pro bono el 
fideli servitio nobis prastito.” Thomas Boswell was slain in 
battle, fighting along with his Sovereign, at the fatal field of 
Flodden, in 1513. 

From this very honourable founder of our family, the estate 
was transmitted, in a direct series of heirs male, to David 
Boswell, my father’s great grand uncle, who had no sons, but 
four daughters, who were all respectably married, the eldest to 
Lord Cathcart. 

David Boswell, being resolute in the military feudal principle 
of continuing the male succession, passed by his daughters, 
and settled the estate on his nephew by his next brother, who 
approved of the deed, and renounced any pretensions which 
he might possibly have, in preference to his son. But the 
estate having been burthened with large portions to the 
daughters, and other debts, it was necessary for the nephew 
to sell a considerable part of it, and what remained was still 
much encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew preserved, and, in some degree 
relieved the estate. His son, my grandfather, an eminent 
lawyer, not only re-purchased a great part of what had been 
sold, but acquired other lands; and my father, who was one of 
the Judges of Scotland, and had added considerably to the 
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estate, now signified his inclination to take the privilege allowed 
by our law, 1 to secure it to his family in perpetuity by an entail, 
which, on account of his marriage articles, could not be done 
without my consent. 

In the plan of entailing the estate, I heartily concurred with 
him, though I was the first to be restrained by it; but we un¬ 
happily differed as to the series of heirs which should be 
established, or in the language of our law, called to the succession. 
My father had declared a predilection for heirs general, that is, 
males and females indiscriminately. He was willing, however, 
that all males descending from his grandfather should be pre¬ 
ferred to females ; but would not extend that privilege to males 
deriving their descent from a higher source. I, on the other 
hand, had a zealous partiality for heirs male, however remote, 
which I maintained by arguments which appeared to me to 
have considerable weight. 2 And in the particular case of our 
family, I apprehended that we were under an implied obligation, 
in honour and good faith, to transmit the estate by the same 
tenure which wc held it, which was as heirs male, excluding 
nearer females. I therefore, as I thought conscientiously, ob¬ 
jected to my father's scheme. 

My opposition was very displeasing to my father, who was 
entitled to great respect and deference; and I had reason to 
apprehend disagreeable consequences from my non-compliancc 
with his wishes. After much perplexity and uneasiness, I wrote 
to Dr. Johnson, stating the case, with all its difficulties, at full 

1 Acts of Parliament or Scotland, 1665, Cap, 39. 

a As first, the opinion of some distinguished naturalists, that otir species is transmitted 
through males only, the female being all along no more than a nidus, or nurse, as Mother 
Earth is to plants of every sort; v, hicn notion seems to be confirmed by that text of scripture, 
“ He was yet in the loins of his father when Melchisedtck met him: ” (Heb. vli. to,) 
and consequently, that a man's grandson by a daughter, instead of being his surest descend¬ 
ant, as is vulgarly said, has, m reality, no connection whatever with his bloocl.—And 
secondly, independent of this theory, (which, if true, should completely exclude heirs 
general.) that if the preference of a male to a female, without regard to primogeniture, (as 
a son, though much younger, nay, even a grandson by a son, to a daughter,) be once ad* 
mitted, as it universally is, it must be equally reasonable and proper in the most remote 
degree of descent from an original proprietor of en estate, as in the nearest; because,— 
however distent from the representative at the time,—that remote heir male, upon the failure 
of those nearer to the original proprietor than he is, becomes in fact the nearest male to 
him, and is, therefore, preferable os Ms representative, to a female descendant.—A little 
extension of mind will enable us easily to perceive that a son's son; in continuation to what* 
ever length of time, Is preferable to & son's daughter, in the succession to an ancient inherit* 
ance; in which regard should be had to the representation of the original proprietor, and 
not to that of one of his descendants* ... * 

I am aware of Black*;tone’s admirable demonstration of Che reasonableness of the legal 
succession, upon the principle of there being the greatest probability that the 1 nearest heir 
of the person who last dies proprietor of an estate, is af the blood of the first purchaser. 
But supposing a pedigree to be carefully authenticated’through all its brandies, instead of 
mere probability there will be a certainty that the nearest heir male, at whatever period. 
has the same right of blood with the first heir male, namely, the originalpurchaser's eldest 
soft. * 


I—*u I 
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length, and earnestly requesting that he would consider it at 
leisure, and favour me with his friendly opinion and advice. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I was much impressed by your letter, and if I can form 
upon your case any resolution satisfactory to myself, will very 
gladly impart it ; but whether I am equal to it, 1 do not know. 
It is a case compounded of law and justice, and requires a mind 
versed in juridical disquisitions. Could nbt you tell your whole 
mind to Lord Hailes ? He is, you know, both a Christian and 
a Lawyer. I suppose he is above partialiLy, and above loquacity; 
and, I believe, he will not think the time lost in which he may 
quiet a disturbed, or settle a wavering mind. Wiite to me, as 
any thing occurs to you ; and if I find myself stopped by want 
of facts necessary to be known, I will make enquiries of you as 
my doubts arise. 

“ If your former resolutions should be found only fanciful, 
you decide rightly in judging that your father’s fancies may 
claim the preference; but whether they are fanciful or rational, 
is the question. I really think Lord Hailes could help us. 

“ Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell; and tell her 
that I hope to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute to 
bring you all out of your troubles. I am, dear Sir, most 
affectionately, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Jnn. 15, 1776,” 

To the Same. 

"hear sir, 

“ I am going to write upon a question which requires more 
knowledge of local law, and more acquaintance with the general 
rules of inheritance than I can claim; but I write, because you 
request it. 

“ Land is, like any other possession, by natural right wholly 
in the power of its present owner; and may be sold, given, or 
bequeathed, absolutely or conditionally, as judgement shall 
direct, or passion incite, 

“But natural right would avail little without the protection 
of law; and the primary notion of law is restraint in the exercise 
of natural right. A man is therefore, in society, not fully master 
of what he calls his own, but he still retains all the power which 
law does not take from him. 
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“ In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or gives, 
regard is to be paid to moral obligations. 

“ Of the estate which we are now considering, your father 
still retains such possession, with such power over it, that he 
can.sell it, and do with the money what he will, without any 
legal impediment. But when he extends his power beyond his 
own life, by settling the order of succession, the law makes your 
consent necessary. 

“ Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk the money in 
some specious adventure, and in that adventure loses the whole; 
his posterity would be disappointed; but they could not think 
themselves injured or robbed. If he spent it upon vice or 
pleasure, his successors could only call him vicious and voluptu¬ 
ous ; they could not say that he was injurious or unjust. 

“ He that may do more may do less. He that, by selling, or 
squandering, may disinherit a whole family, may certainly dis¬ 
inherit part, by a partial settlement. 

“ Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of particular 
times, and it is but accidental that they last longer than their 
causes: the limitation of feudal succession to the male arose 
from the obligation of the tenant to attend his chief in war. 

“As times and opinions arc always changing, I know not 
whether it be not usurpation to prescribe rules to posterity, by 
presuming to judge of what we cannot know; and I know not 
whether I fully approve either your design or your father’s, to 
limit that succession which descended to you unlimited. If 
wo are to leave sartum tectum to posterity, what we have without 
any merit of our own received from our ancestors, should not 
choice and free-will be kept unviolated ? Is land to be treated 
with more reverence than liberty ?—If this consideration should 
restrain your father from disinheriting some of the males, does 
it leave you the power of disinheriting all the females ? 

“ Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any will? Can 
he appoint, out of the inheritance, any portions to his daughter ? 
There seems to be a very shadowy difference between the power 
of leaving land, and of leaving money to be raised from land; 
between leaving an estate to females, and leaving the male heir, 
in effect, only their steward. 

“ Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males to in¬ 
herit, and during the continuance of this law many estates to 
have descended, passing by the females, to remoter heirs. 
Suppose afterwards the law repealed in correspondence with a 
change of manners, and women made capable of inheritance; 
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would not then the tenure of estates be changed ? Could the 
women have no benefit from a law made in their favour? Must 
they be passed by upon moral principles for ever, because they 
were once excluded by a legal prohibition ? Or may that which 
passed only to males by one law, pass likewise to females by 
another ? 

“ You mention your resolution to maintain the right of your 
brothers : 1 1 do not see how any of their rights are invaded. 

“ As your whole difficulty arises from the act of your ancestor, 
who diverted the succession from the females, you enquire, 
very properly, what were his motives, and what was his in¬ 
tention ; lor you certainly are not bound by his act more than 
he intended to bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter 
terms than those on which it was granted. 

“ Intentions must be gathered from acts. When, he left the 
estate to his nephew, by excluding his daughters, was it, or was 
it not, in his power to have perpetuated the succession to the 
males ? If he could have done it, he seems to have shewn, by 
omitting it, that he did not desire it to be done, and, upon your 
own principles, you will not easily prove your right to destroy 
that capacity of succession which your ancestors have left. 

“ If your ancestor had not the power of making a perpetual 
settlement ; and if, therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his 
intentions, yet his act can only be considered as an example; 
it makes not an obligation. And, as you observe, be set no 
example of rigorous adherence to the line of succession. He 
that overlooked a brother, would not wonder that little regard 
is shewn to remote relations. 

“ As the rules of succession arc, in a great part, purely legal, 
no man can be supposed to bequeath any thing, but upon legal 
terms; he can grant no power which the law denies; and if he 
makes no special and definite limitation, he confers all the power 
which the law allows. 

“ Your ancestor,' for some reason, disinherited his daughters; 
but it no more follows that he intended this act as a rule for 
posterity, than the disinheriting of his brother. 

“If, therefore, you ask by what right your father admits 
daughters to inheritance, ask yourself, first, by what right you 
require them to be excluded ? ' 

“It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes 
nobody j he only admits nearer females to inherit before males 
more remote; and the exclusion is purely consequential. 

I Which term I applied to all the heirs male* 
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“These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethodical and 
deliberative; but, perhaps, you may find in them some 
glimmering of evidence. 

“I cannot, however, but again recommend to you a con¬ 
ference with Lord Hailes, whom you know to be both a 
Lawyer and a Christian. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she does not 
love me. I am, Sir, 

“Your affectionate servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.” 

"Feb. 3, 1773." 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted Lord 
Hailes, who upon this subject had a firm opinion contrary to 
mine. His Lordship obligingly took the trouble to write me a 
letter, in which he discussed with legal and historical learning, 
the points in which I saw much difficulty, maintaining that 
“the succession of heirs general was the succession, by the law 
of Scotland, from the throne to the cottage, as far as we can 
learn it by record; ” observing that the estate of our family 
had not been limited to heirs male: and that though an heir 
male had in one instance been chosen in preference to nearer 
females, that had been an arbitrary act, which had seemed to 
be best in the embarrassed state of affairs at that time; and 
the fact was, that upon a fair computation of the value of land 
and money at the time, applied to the estate and the burthens 
upon it, there was nothing given the heir male but the skeleton 
of an estate. “The plea of conscience (said his Lordship,) 
which you put, is a most respectable one, especially when 
conscience and self are on different sides. • But I think that 
conscience is not well informed, and that self and she ought 
on this occasion to be of a side. 1 ' ,, • 

This letter, which had considerable influence upon my mind, 
I sent to Dr, Johnson, begging to hear from him again, upon 
this interesting question. 

-“To James Boswell,.Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Having not ahy acquaintance with the laws or customs 
of Scotland, I endeavoured to consider your question upon 
general principles, and found nothing of much validity that 
I could oppose to this position: ‘He who inherits _ a fief 
unlimited by his ancestors, inherits .the power of limiting it 
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according to his own judgement or opinion.’ If this be true, 
you may join with your fattier. 

“ Further consideration produces another conclusion: ‘ He 
who receives a fief unlimited by his ancestors, gives his heirs 
some reason to complain, if he does not transmit it unlimited 
to posterity. For why should he make the state of others 
worse than his own, without a reason?’ If this be true, 
though neither you nor your father are about to do what is 
quite right, but as your father violates (I think) the legal 
succession least, he seems to be nearer the right than your¬ 
self. 

“ It cannot but occur that ‘ Women have natural and 
equitable claims as well as men, and these claims are not 
to be capriciously or lightly superseded or infringed.’ When 
fiefs implied military service, it is easily discerned why females 
could not inherit them; but that reason is now at an end. As 
manners make laws, manners likewise repeal them. 

" These are the general conclusions which I have attained. 
None of them are very favourable to your scheme of entail, nor 
perhaps to any scheme. My observation, that only he who 
acquires an estate may bequeath it capriciously, 1 if it contains 
any conviction, includes this position likewise, that only he 
who acquires an estate may entail it capriciously. But I think 
it may be safely presumed, drat ‘he who inherits an estate, 
inherits all the power legally concomitant;' and that * He who 
gives or leaves unlimited an estate legally limitable, must be 
presumed to give that power of limitation which lie omitted to 
take away, and to commit future contingencies to future pru¬ 
dence.’ In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes will 
advise you to rest; every other notion of possession seenas to 
me full of difficulties, and embarrassed with scruples. 

“ If these axioms be allowed; you have arrived now at full 
liberty without the help of particular circumstances, which, 
however, have in your case great weight You very rightly 
observe, that he who passing by his brother gave the inherit¬ 
ance to his nephew, could limit no more than he gave ; and by 
Lord Hailes’s estimate of fourteen years’ purchase, what he 
gave was no more than you may easily entail according to your 
own opinion, if that opinion should finally prevail., 

“ Lord Hailes’s suspicion that entails are encroachments on 
the dominion of Providence, may be extended to all hereditary 
privileges and all permanent institutions ; I do not see why it 

11 had reminded him of his observation, mentioned p, 487. 
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may not be extended to any provision for the present hour, 
since all care about futurity proceeds upon a supposition, that 
we know at least in some degree what will be future. Of the 
future we cerLainly know nothing; but we may form conjec¬ 
tures from the past; and the power of forming conjectures, 
includes, in my opinion, the duty of acting in conformity to 
that probability which we discover. Providence gives the 
power, of which reason teaches the use. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 


“ Feb. g, 1776.” 


“I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. Boswell; 
make my compliments to her, and to the little people. 

“ Don't burn papers; they may be safe enough in your own 
box,—you will wish to see them hereafter.” 


To the Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“To the letters which I have written about your great 
question I have nothing to add. If your conscience is satisfied, 
you have now only your prudence to consult. I long for a 
letter, that I may know how this troublesome and vexatious 
question is at last decided . 1 I hope that it will at last end 
well. Lord Hailes-S'letter was very friendly, and very season¬ 
able, but I think his aversion from entails has something in it 
like superstition. Providence is not counteracted by any means 
which Providence puts into our power. The continuance and 
propagation of families makes a great part, of the Jewish law, 
and is by no means prohibited in the Christian institution, 
though the necessity of it continues no longer. Hereditary 
tenures are established in all civilized countries, and are 
accompanied in most with hereditary authority. Sir William 
Temple considers our constitution as defective, that there is 
not an unalienable estate in land connected with a peerage : 
and Lord Bacon mentions as a proof, that the Turks are 
Barbarians, tb,eir want of Stirpes, as he calls them, or hereditary 
rank. Do not let your mind, when it is freed from the 

,1 The entail framed byniy father with various judicious clauses,, was settled by Mm 
and me, settling the estate upon the hens male of bis grandfather, which I found had been 
already done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but so as to be defeated only by selling the 
lands. I was freed by Dr. Johnson horn scruples of conscientious obligation, and could, 
therefore, gratify my father. But my opinion and partiality for male succession, in its full 
'extent, remained unshaken. Vet let me not be thought harsh er unkind to danghterifor 
my notion is, that they should be treated with great attention and tenderness, and always 
participate of the prosperity of the family, 
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supposed necessity of a rigorous entail, be entangled with 
contrary objections, and think all entails unlawful, till you have 
cogent arguments, which I believe you will never find. I am 
afraid of scruples. 

“I have now sent all Lord Hailes’s papers; part I found 
hidden in a drawer in which I had laid them for security, and 
had forgotten them. Part of these are written twice; I have 
returned both the copies. Part I had read before. 

“Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most respectful 
thanks for his first volume : his accuracy strikes me with 
wonder; his narrative is far superiour to that of Henault, as 
I have formerly mentioned. 

“I am afraid that the trouble, which my irregularity and 
delay has cost him, is greater, far greater, than any good that 
I can do him will ever recompense; but if I have any more 
copy, I will try to do better. 

“ Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is friends with me, and 
pay my respects to Veronica, and Euphemia, and Alexander, 
I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“February 15, 1776." 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776. 
* * * * * * 

“ You have illuminated my mind, and relieved me from 
imaginary shackles of conscientious obligation. Were it 
necessary, I could immediately join in an entail upon the series 
of heirs approved by my father; but it is better not to act too 
suddenly.” 

“Dr. Johnson to Mu. Boswell. 

“dear sir, 

“ I am glad that what I could' think or say has at all 
■contributed to quiet your thoughts. - Your resolution hot to 
act, till your opinion is confirmed by more deliberation, is very 
just. If you have been scrupulous, do not be rash. I hope 
■that as you think more, and take opportunities of talking with 
men intelligent in questions of property, you wiE be able to 
free yourself from every difficulty. 

“ When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten packets. Did you 
Tecdive them all? 
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“You must tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to have 
written without your knowledge, 1 and therefore did not return 
any answer, lest a clandestine correspondence should have 
been perniciously discovered. I will write to her soon. * * 
“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. 24, 1776.” 

Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. Johnson 
wrote concerning the question which perplexed me so much, 
his Lordship wrote to me: “Your scruples have produced 
more fruit than I ever expected from them ; an excellent dis¬ 
sertation on general principles of morals and law.” 

I wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 20th of February, complaining 
of melancholy, and expressing a strong desire to be with him; 
informing him that the ten packets came all safe; that Lord 
Hailes was much obliged to him, and said he had almost 
wholly removed his scruples against entails. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I have not had your letter half an hour; as you lay so much 
weight upon my notions, I should think it not just to delay my 
answer. 

“ I am very sorry that your melancholy should return, and 
should be sorry likewise if it could have no relief but from my 
company. My counsel you may have when you are pleased to 
require it j but of my company you cannot in the next month 
have much, for Mr. Thrale will take me to Italy, he says, on 
the first of April. 

“Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. I am 
glad that you are reconciled to your settlement, and think it a 
great honour to have shaken Lord Hailes’s opinion of entails. 
Do not, however, hope wholly to reason away your troubles] 
do not feed them with attention, and they will die imperceptibly 
away. Fix your thoughts upon your business, fill your intervals 
with company, and sunshine will again break in upon your 
mind. If you will come to me, you must come very quiqkly; 
and even then I know not but we may scour the country 
together, for I'have a mind to see Oxford and Lichfield, .before 

* A letter to him on the interesting subject of the family settlement, which 1 ti&c) read* ; 
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I set out on this long Journey. To this I can only add that I 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ March 5, 1776." 

To the Same. 

“ dear sir, 

“Very early in April we leave England, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the next week I shall leave London for a short time; 
of this I think it necessary to inform you, that you may not be 
disappointed in any of your enterprises. I had not fully 
resolved to go into the country before this day. 

“Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes; and 
mention very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my hope that she is 
reconciled to, Sir, 

“Your faithful servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

“March 12, 1776.” 

Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord Chancellor Claren¬ 
don presented the University of Oxford with the continuation 
of his History, and such other of his Lordship’s manuscripts as 
had not been published, on condition that the profits arising 
from their publication should be applied to the establishment 
of a Manhge in the University. The gift was accepted in full 
convocation. A person being now recommended to Dr. 
Johnson, as fit to superintend this proposed riding school, he 
exerted himself with that zeal for which he was remarkable 
upon every similar occasion. But, on enquiry into the matter, 
he found that the scheme was not likely to be soon carried into 
execution; the profits arising from the Clarendon press being, 
from some mismanagement, very scanty. This having been 
explained to him by a respectable dignitary of the church,' who 
had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon the 
subject, which at once exhibits his. extraordinary precision and 
acuteness, and his warm attachment to his Alma MaTkr. 

“ To the Reverend Dr. Wktherell, Master of . 

University-College, Oxford. 

“dear sir, 1 , 

“Few things are more unpleasant than the transaction of 
business with men who are above knowing or caring what .they 
have to do; such as the trustees for Lord Cornbury’s institution 
will, perhaps, appear, when you have read Dr. letter. 
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“ The last part of the Doctor’s letter is of great importance. 
The complaint 1 which he makes I have heard long ago, and 
did not know but it was redressed. It is unhappy that a 
practice so erroneous has not been altered; for altered it must 
be or our press will be useless with all its privileges. The 
booksellers, who, like all other men, have strong prejudices in 
their own favour, are enough inclined to think the practice of 
printing and selling books by any but themselves, an encroach¬ 
ment on the rights of their fraternity ; and have need of stronger 
inducements to circulate academical publications than those of 
another; for, of that mutual co-operation by which the general 
trade is carried on, the University can bear no part. Of those 
whom he neither loves nor fears, and from whom he expects 
no reciprocation of good offices, why should any man promote 
the interest but for profit ? I suppose, with all our scholastick 
ignorance of mankind, we are stall too knowing to expect that 
the booksellers will erect themselves into patrons, and buy and 
sell under the influence of a disinterested zeal for the promotion 
of learning. 

“ To the booksellers, if we look for either honour or profit 
from our press, not only their common profit, but something 
more must be allowed; and if books, printed at Oxford, are 
expected to be rated at a high price, that price must be 
levied on the publick, and paid by the ultimate purchaser, 
not by the intermediate agents. What price shall be set 
upon the book, is, to the booksellers, wholly indifferent, 
provided that they gain a proportionate profit by negotiating 
the sale. 

“ Why books printed at Oxford should be particularly dear, 

I am, however, unable to find. We pay no rent'; we inherit 
many of our instruments and materials ; lodging and victuals 
are cheaper than at London; and, therefore, workmanship 
ought, at least, not to be dearer. Our expences are naturally 
less than those of booksellers ; and in most cases, com¬ 
munities are content with less profit than individuals. 

“ It is, perhaps, not considered through how many hands a 
book often passes, before it comes into those of the reader; or 
what part of the profit each hand must retain, as a motive for 
transmitting it to the next. 

"We will call our primary agent in London, Mr. Cadell, who 
receives our books from us, gives them room in his warehouse, 

1 I suppose the complaint was, that the trustees of the Oxford press did not allow the 
London booksellers a. sufficient profit upon vending their publications; »* - . . ■■ 
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and issues them on demand ; by him they are sold to Mr. Dilly, 
a wholesale bookseller, who sends them into the country; and 
the last seller is the country bookseller. Here are three profits 
to be paid between the printer and the reader, or in the style 
of commerce, between the manufacturer and the consumer; 
and if any of these profits is too penuriously distributed, the 
process of commerce is interrupted. 

“ We are now come to the practical question, what is to be 
done ? You will tell me, with reason, that I have said nothing, 
till I declare how much, according to my opinion, of the 
ultimate price ought to be distributed through the whole suc¬ 
cession of sale. 

“ The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great: but let 
it be considered before it is refused. We must allow, for profit, 
between thirty and thirty-five per cent ., between six and seven 
shillings in the pound; that is, for every book which costs the 
last buyer twenty shillings, we must charge Mr. Cadell with 
something less than fourteen. Wc must set the copies at 
fourteen shillings each, and superadd what is called the 
quarterly-book; or for every hundred books so charged we 
must deliver an hundred and four. 

“ The profits will then stand thus: 

“Mr, Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no credit, 
will be paid for warehouse room and attendance by a 
shilling profit on each book, and his chance of the quarterly- 
book. 

“ Mr, Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shillings, and who 
will expect the quarterly-book if he takes five and twenty, will 
send it to his country-customer at sixteen and sixpence, by 
which, at the hazard of loss, and the certainty of long credit, 
he gains the regular profit of ten per cent, which is expected in 
the wholesale trade. 

“The country bookseller, buying at sixteen and sixpence, 
and commonly trusting a considerable time, gains but three 
and sixpence, and if he trusts a year, not much more than two 
and sixpence; otherwise than as he may, perhaps, take as long 
credit as he gives. 

“With less profit than this, and more you see he cannot 
have, the country bookseller cannot live; for his receipts are 
small* and his debts somewhat bad. 

, " Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. ##*#*** , s 
letter to give you a detail of the circulation of books, 
which, perhaps, every man has not had opportunity of knowing; 
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and which those who know it, do not, perhaps, always dis¬ 
tinctly consider. 


"March 12, 1776.'’ 


“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 1 


Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th of March, 
I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, at his house; 
but found he was removed from Johnson’s-court, No. 7, to 
Bolt-court, No. 8, still keeping to his favourite Fleet-street. 
My reflection at the time upon this change as marked in my 
Journal, is as follows: “ I felt a foolish regret that he had left 
a court which bore his name ; 2 but it was not foolish to be 
affected with some tenderness of regard for a place in which I 
had seen him a great deal, from whence I had often issued a 
better and a happier man than when I went in, and which had 
often appeared to my imagination while I trod its pavement, in 
the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacred to wisdom and 
piety.” Being informed that he was at Mr. Thrale’s in the 
Borough, I hastened thither, and found Mrs. Thrale and him 
at breakfast. I was kindly welcomed. In a moment he was 
in a full glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated as if 
brought into another state of being. Mrs. Thrale and I looked 
to each other while he talked, and our looks expressed our 
congenial admiration and affection for him. I shall ever recollect 
this scene with great pleasure. I exclaimed to her, “ I am now 
intellectually, Bcrmippus redivivus , 8 1 am quite restored by him, 
by transfusion of mind.” *• There are many (she replied) who 
admire and respect Mr. Johnson; but you and I love him.” 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of going to 
Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. “ But, (said .he,) before 
leaving England I am to take a jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, 
my native city Lichfield, and my old friend, Dr. Taylor’s, at 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, and you, 
Boswell, shall go with me.” I was ready to accompany him; 
being willing even to leave London to have the pleasure of his 
conversation. 

I mentioned with much regret the extravagance of the repre¬ 
sentative of a great family in Scotland, by which there was 

1 1 am happy in giving this full and clear statement to the publick, to vindicate, by the 
authority of the greatest authour of his age, that lespectabla Body of man, iha Buoksdlurs 
of London, from vulgar reflections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, in truth, 
Dr. Johnson has here allowed them more than they usually demand. 

3 He said, when in Scotland, that he was Johnson of that Ilk, 

8 See p. 258. 
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danger of its being ruined; and ns Johnson respected it for its 
antiquity, he joined with me in thinking it would be happy if 
this person should die. Mrs. Thrale seemed shocked at this, 
as feudal barbarity; and said, “ I do not understand this pre¬ 
ference of the estate to its owner ; of the land to the man who 
walks upon that land.” Johnson. “Nay, Madam, it is not a 
preference of the land to its owner; it is the preference of a 
family to an individual. Here is an establishment in a country, 
which is of importance for ages, not only to the chief but to 
his people; an establishment which extends upwards and down¬ 
wards ; that this should be destroyed by one idle fellow is a 
sad thing.” 

He said, “ Entails are good, because it is good to preserve 
in a country serieses of men, to whom the people are accustomed 
to look up as to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity 
of land in commerce, to excite industry, and keep money in 
the country; for if no land were to be bought in the country, 
there would be no encouragement to acquire wealth, because a 
family could not be founded there ; or if it were acquired, it 
must be carried away to another country where land may be 
bought. And although the land in every country will remain 
the same, and be as fertile where there is no money, as where 
there is, yet all that portion of the happiness of civil life, 
which is produced by money circulating in a country, would 
be lost.” Boswell. “ Then, Sir, would it be for the advantage 
of a country that all its lands were sold at once ?” Johnson. 
“So far, Sir, as money produces good, it would be an ad¬ 
vantage j for, then that country would have as much money 
circulating in it as it is worth. But to be sure this would be 
counterbalanced by disadvantages attending a total change of 
proprietors." 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should 
be limited thus: “ That there should be one third, or perhaps 
one half of the land of a country kept free for commerce; that 
the proportion allowed to be, entailed, should be parcelled out 
so that no family could entail, above a certain quantity. Let a 
family, according to the abilities of its representatives, be richer 
or poorer in different generations, or always rich if its repxe ; 
sentatives be always wise : but let its absolute permanency he 
moderate. In this way we should be certain of there being 
always a number of established roots ; and as in the course of 
nature, there is in every age, an extinction of some families, 
there would be continual openings for men' ambitious of 
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perpetuity, to plant a stock in the entail ground.” 1 Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regulate the system 
of entails, when the evil of too much land being locked up by 
them is felt, than we can do at present when it is nol felt.” 

I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith’s book on “ The Wealth of 
Nations,” which was just published, and that Sir John Pringle 
had observed to me, that Dr. Smith, who had never been in 
trade, could not be expected to write well on that subject any 
more than a lawyer upon physick. Johnson. “He is mistaken. 
Sir; a man who has never been engaged in trade himself may 
undoubtedly write well upon trade, and there is nothing which 
requires more to be illustrated by philosophy than trade does. 
As to mere wealth, that is to say, money, it is clear that one 
nation or one individual cannot increase its store but by making 
another poorer: but trade procures what is more valuable, the 
reciprocation of the peculiar advantages of different countries. 
A merchant seldom thinks but of his own particular trade. To 
write a good book upon it, a man must have extensive views. 
It is not necessary to have practised, to write well upon a 
subject.” I mentioned law as a subject on which no man 
could write well without practice. Johnson. “Why, Sir, in 
England, where so much money is to be got by the practice of 
the law, most of our writers upon it have been in practice; 
though Blackstone had not been much in practice when he 
published his ‘ Commentaries.’ But upon the Continent, the 
great writers on law have not all been in practice: Grotius, 
indeed, was ; but Puffendorf was not, Burlamaqui was not” 

When we had talked of the great consequence which a man 
acquired by being employed in his profession, I suggested a 
doubt of the justice of the general opinion, that it is improper in 
a lawyer to solicit employment; for why, I urged, should it not 
be equally allowable to solicit that as the means of consequence, 
as it is to solicit votes to be elected a member of Parliament ? 
Mr. Strahan had told me that a countryman of his and mine, 
who had risen to eminence in the law, bad, when first making 
his way, solicited him to get him employed in city causes. 
Johnson. “Sir, it is wrong to stir up law-suits; but when 

1 The privilege of perpetuating in a family an estate and arms indefeasihly from 
generation to generation, Is enjoyed by none of his Majesty’s subjects except in Scotland* 
where the legal fiction oXJine and recovery is unknown., it is a privilege so proud, that 
I should think it would be proper to have the exercise of it dependent on the royal 
prerogative. It seenw absurd to permit the power of perpetuating their representation, 
to men, who having had no eminent merit, have truly no name. The King, as the 
impartial father of his people, would never refuse to grant the privilege to tqosd who 
deserved it. 
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once it is certain that a law-suit is to go on, there is nothing 
wrong in a lawyer’s endeavouring that he shall have the benefit, 
rather than another.” ISoswell. “You would not solicit 
employment, Sir, if you were a lawyer.” Johnson. “No, Sir; 
but not because I should think it wrong, but because I should 
disdain it.” This was a good distinction, which will be felt by 
men of just pride. He proceeded: " However, I would not 
have a lawyer to be wanting to himself in using fair means. I 
would have him to inject a little hint now and then, to prevent 
his being overlooked.” 

Lord Mountstuart’s bill for a Scotch Militia, in supporting 
which his Lordship had made an able speech in the House of 
Commons, was now a pretty general topiclc of conversation. 
Johnson. “As Scotland contributes so little land-tax towards 
the general support of the nation, it ought not to have a militia 
paid out of the general fund, unless it should be thought for 
the general interest, that Scotland should be protected from an 
invasion, which no man can think will happen; for what 
enemy would invade Scotland, where there is nothing to be 
got? No, Sir;' now that the Scotch have not the pay of 
English soldiers spent among them, as so many troops are sent 
abroad, they are trying to get money another way, by having a 
militia paid. If they are afraid, and seriously desire to have 
an armed force to defend them, they should pay for it. Your 
scheme is to retain a part of your land-tax, by making us 1 pay 
and clothe your militia.” Boswell. “You should not talk of 
ivc and you, Sir; there is now an Union." Johnson. “There 
must be a distinction of interest, while the proportions of land- 
tax are so unequal. If Yorkshire should say, ‘ Instead of 
paying our land-tax, we will keep a greater number of militia,’ 
it would be unreasonable.” In this argument my friend was 
certainly in the wrong, The land-tax is as unequally pro¬ 
portioned between different parts of England, as between 
England and Scotland; nay, it is considerably unequal in 
Scotland itself. But the land-tax is but a small part of the 
numerous branches of publick revenue, all of which Scotland 
pays precisely as England does. A French invasion made in 
Scotland would soon penetrate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation in settling 
estates:—“ Where a man gets the unlimited property of an 
estate, there is no obligation upon him in justice to leave it 
to one person rather than to another. There is a motive 
of preference from kindness , and this kindness is generally 
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entertained for the nearest relation. If I tfzw? a particular man 
a sum of money, I am obliged to let that man have the next 
money I get, and cannot in justice let another have it; but if I 
owe money to no man, I may dispose of what I get as I please. 
There is not a dcbitimi jitstitics to a man’s next heir; there is 
only a debitwn caritatis. It is plain, then, that I have morally 
a choice according to my liking. If I have a brother in want, 
he has a claim from affection to my assistance j but if I have 
also a brother in want, whom I like better, he has a preferable 
claim. The right of an heir at law is only this, that he is to 
have the succession to an estate, in case no other person is 
appointed to it by the owner. His right is merely preferable 
to that of the King.” 

We got into a boat to cross over to Black-friars; and as we 
moved along the Thames, I talked to him of a little volume, 
which, altogether' unknown to him, was advertised to be 
published in a few days, under the title of “ Johnsoniatia, or 
Bon-Mots of Dr. Johnson.” Johnson. “Sir, it is a mighty 
impudent thing.” Boswell. “Pray, Sir, could you have no 
redress if you were to prosecute a publisher for bringing out, 
under your name, what you never said, and ascribing to you 
dull stupid nonsense, or making you swear profanely, as many 
ignorant relatere of your bon-mots do ?” Johnson. “No, Sir; 
there will always be some truth mixed with the falsehood, and 
how can it be ascertained how much is true and how much is 
false ? Besides, Sir, what damages would a jury give me for 
having been represented as swearing ? ” Boswell. “ I think, 
Sir, you should at least disavow such a publication, because 
the world and posterity might with much plausible foundation 
say, ‘Here is a volume which was publickly advertised and 
came out in Dr. Johnson’s own time, and, by his silence, was 
admitted by him to be genuine.”’ Johnson. “I shall give 
myself no trouble about the matter.” 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from such spurious publi¬ 
cations ; but I cotild not help thinking, that many men would 
be much injured in their reputation, by having absurd and 
vicious sayings imputed to them ; and that redress ought in 
such cases to be given. 

He said, “ The value of every story depends on its being 
true. A stray is a picture cither of an individual or of human 
nature in general: if it be false, it is a picture of nothing. For 
instance: suppose a man should tell that Johnson, before 
setting out for Italy, as he had to cross the Alps, sat down to 
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make himself wings. This many people would believe: but it 
would be a picture of nothing. ******* (naming a worthy 
friend of ours,) used to think a story, a story, till I shewed him 
that truth was essential to it.” I observed, that Foote enter¬ 
tained us with stories which were not true ; but that, indeed, it 
was properly not as narralives that Foote’s stories pleased us, 
but as collections of ludicrous images. Johnson. “Fooleis 
quite impartial, for he tells lies of every body.” 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity cannot be 
too often inculcated. Johnson was known to be. so rigidly 
attentive to it, that even in his common conversation the 
slighest circumstance was mentioned with exact precision. 
The knowledge of his having such a principle and habit made 
his friends have a perfect reliance on the truth of every thing 
that he told, however it' might have been doubted if told by 
many others. As an instance of this, I may mention an odd 
incident which he related as having happened to him one night 
in Fleet-street. “A gentlewoman (said he) begged I would 
give her my arm to assist her in crossing the street, which I 
accordingly did; upon which she offered me a shilling, sup¬ 
posing me to be the watchman. I perceived that she was 
somewhat in liquor.” This, if told by most people, would have 
been thought an invention; when told by Johnson, it was 
believed by his friends as much as if they had seen what 
passed. 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted- 

I found him in the evening in Mrs. Williams’s room. We 
talked of religious orders. He said, “It is as unreasonable for 
a man to go into a Carthusian convent for fear of being immoral, 
as for a man to cut off his hands for fear he should steal. 
There is, indeed, great resolution in the immediate act of dis¬ 
membering himself; but when that is once done, he has no 
longer any merit: for though it is out of his power to steal, ycl 
he may all his life be a thief in bis heart. So when a man 
has once become a Carthusian, he is obliged to continue so, 
whether he chooses it or not. Their silence, too, is absurd. 
We read in the Gospel of the apostles being sent to preach, but 
not to hold their tongues. All severity that does not tend to 
increase good, or prevent evil, is idle. I said to the Lady Abbess 
of a convent, ’ Madam, you are here, not for the love of virtue, 
but the fear of vice.’ She said, ‘ Sire should remember this as 
long as she lived.’ ” I thought it hard to give her this view 
of her situation, when she could not help it; and, indeed, I 
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wondered at the whole of what he now said; because, both in 
his “Rambler” and “Idler,” he treats religious austerities 
with much solemnity of respect. 

Finding him still persevering in his abstinence from wine, I 
ventured to speak to him of it.— Johnson. “ Sir, I have no 
objection to a man’s drinking wine, if he can do it in modera¬ 
tion. I found myself apt to go to excess in it, and therefore, 
after having been for some time without it, on account of ill¬ 
ness, I thought it better not to return to it. Every man is to 
judge for himself, according to the effects which he experiences. 
One of the fathers tells us, he found fasting made him so 
peevish that he did not practise it.” 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, he 
was by no means harsh and unforgiving to those who indulged 
in occasional excess in wine. One of his friends, I well 
remember, came to sup at a tavern with him and some other 
gentlemen, and too plainly discovered that he had drunk too 
much at dinner. When one who loved mischief, thinking to 
produce a severe censure, asked Johnson, a few days afterwards, 
“Well, Sir, what did your friend say to you, as an apology for 
being in such a situation ? ” Johnson answered, “ Sir, he said 
all that a man should say: he said he was sorry for it." 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice upon 
this subject: "A man who has been drinking wine at all freely, 
should never go into a new company. With those who have 
partaken of wine with him, he may be pretty well in unison ; 
but he will probably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to other 
people.” 

lie allowed very great influence to education. “ I do not 
deny, Sir, but there is some original difference in minds j but 
it is nothing in comparison of what is formed by education. 
We may instance the science of numbers , which all minds are 
equally capable of attaining : yet we find a prodigious differ¬ 
ence in the powers of different men, in that respect, after they 
are grown up, because their minds have been more or less 
exercised in it: and I think the same cause will explain the 
difference of excellence in other things, gradations admitting 
always some difference in the first principles.” 

This is a difficult subject; but it is best to hope that dili¬ 
gence may do a great deal. We are sure of what it can do, in 
increasing our mechanical force and dexterity. 

I again visited him on Monday. He took occasion to 
enlarge, as he often did, upon the wretchedness ; of a sea-life. 
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“ A ship is worse than a gaol. There is, in a gaol, better air, 
belter company, better conveniency of every kind; and a ship 
has the additional disadvantage of being in danger. When men 
come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live on land.”— 
"Then (said I) it would be cruel in a Father to breed his son 
to the sea.” Johnson. “ It would be cruel in a father who 
thinks as I do. Men go to sea, before they know the unhappi¬ 
ness of that way of life ; and when they have come to know it, 
they cannot escape from it, because it is then too late to choose 
another profession ; as indeed is generally the case with men, 
when they have once engaged in any particular way of life.” 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our proposed 
jaunt, we met in the morning at the Somerset coffee-house in 
the Strand, where we were taken up by the Oxford coach. He 
was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gentleman 
of Merton College, whom he did not know, had the fourth seat. 
We soon got into conversation ; for it was very remarkable of 
Johnson, that the presence of a stranger had no restraint upon 
his talk.' I observed that Garrick, who was about to quit the 
stage, would soon have an easier life. Johnson. “ I doubt 
that, Sir.” Boswell. "Why, Sir, he will be Atlas with the 
burthen off his back." Johnson. “ But I know not, Sir, if he 
will be so steady without his load. However, he should never 
play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and not partly 
the player: he should no longer subject himself to be hissed by 
a mob, or to be insolently treated by performers, whom he used 
to rule with a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate.” 
Boswell. *' I think he should play once a year for the benefit 
of decayed actors, as it has been said he means to do.” 
Johnson. "Alas, Sirl he will soon be a decayed actor 
himself." 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental archi¬ 
tecture, such as magnificent .columns supporting a portico, or 
expensive pilasters supporting merely their own capitals, 
“ because it consumes labour disproportionate to its utility.” 
For the same reason he satyrised statuary. "Painting (said 
he,) consumes labour not disproportionate to its effect; but a 
fellow will hack half a year at a block of marble to make some¬ 
thing in stone that hardly resembles a man. The value of 
statuary is owing to its difficulty. You would not value the 
finest head cut upon a carrot.” . Here he seemed to me to be 
strangely deficient in taste; for surely statuary is a noble art of 
imitation, and preserves a wonderful expression of the varieties 
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of the human frame ; and although it must be allowed that the 
circumstances of difficulty enhance the value of a marble head, 
we should consider, that if it requires a long time in the per¬ 
formance, it has a proportionate value in durability. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. Johnson kept 
him in subjection, but with a kindly authority. The spirit of 
the artist, however, rose against what he thought a Gothick 
attack, and he made a brisk defence. “ What, Sir, you will 
allow no value to beauty in architecture or in statuary? Why 
should we allow it then in writing? Why do you take the 
trouble to give us so many fine allusions, and bright imuges, 
and elegant phrases? You might convey all your instruction 
without these ornaments.’’ Johnson smiled with complacency; 
but said, “ Why, Sir, all these ornaments are useful, because 
they obtain an easier reception for truth; but a building is not 
at all more convenient for being decorated with superfluous 
carved work.” 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one reply to Dr. 
Johnson, which he allowed to be excellent. Johnson censured 
him for taking down a church which might have stood many 
years, and building a new one at a different place, for no other 
reason but that there might be a direct road to a new bridge; 
and his expression was, “ You are taking a church out of the 
way, that the people may go in a straight line to the bridge.’’— 
“ No, Sir, (said Gwyn,) X am putting the church in the way, 
that the people may not go out of the way” Johnson, (with 
a hearty loud laugh of approbation,) “ Speak no more. Rest 
your colloquial fame upon this.’’ 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I went directly 
to University College, but were disappointed on finding that 
one of the fellows, his friend, Mr. Scott) who accompanied him 
from Newcastle to Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We 
put up at the Angel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves 
in easy and familiar conversation. Talking of constitutional 
melancholy, he observed, “ A man so afflicted, Sir, must divert 
distressing thoughts, and not combat with them.” Boswell. 
“May not he think them down, Sir?’’ Johnson. “No, Sir. 
To attempt to think them down is madness. He should have a 
lamp constantly burning in his bed chamber during the night, 
and'if wakefuliy disturbed, take a book, and read, and compose 
himself to rest. To have the management of the mind is a 
great art, and it may be attained in a considerable degree by 
experience and habitual exercise.” Boswell. “ Should) not 
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he provide amusements for himself? Would it not, foi 
instance, be right for him to take a course of chyraistry?” 
Johnson. “Let him take a course of chymislry, or a course 
of rope-dancing, or a course of any thing to which he is in¬ 
clined at the time. Let him contrive to have as many retreats 
for his mind as he can, as many things to which it can fly from 
itself. Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ is a valuable work. 
It is, perhaps, overloaded with quotation. But there is a great 
spirit and great power in what Burton says, when he writes 
from his own mind.’’ 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College, with whom Dr. Johnson conferred on the most advan¬ 
tageous mode of disposing of the hooks printed at the Clarendon 
press, on which subject his letter has been inserted in a former 
page. I often had occasion to remark, Johnson loved business, 
loved to have his wisdom actually operate on real life. Dr. 
Wetherell and 1 talked of him without reserve in his own 
presence. Wetherell. “I would have given him a hundred 
guineas if he would have written a preface to his ‘Political 
Tracts,’ by way of a Discourse on the British Constitution. 1 ' 
Boswell. “ Dr. Johnson, though in his writings, and upon all 
occasions, a great friend to the constitution both in church and 
state, lias never written expressly in support of either. There 
is really a claim upon him for both. I am sure he could give a 
volume of no great bulk upon each, which would comprise all 
the substance, and with his spirit would effectually maintain 
them. He should erect a fort on the confines of each.” I 
could perceive that he was displeased with this dialogue. He 
burst out, “Whyshould I be always writing?” I hoped he was 
conscious that the debt was just, and meant to discharge it, 
though he disliked being dunned. 

Wo then went to Pembroke College, and waited on his old 
friend Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I found to be a most 
polite, pleasing, communicative man. Before his advancement 
to the headship of his college, I had intended to go and visit 
him at Shrewsbury, where he was rector of St. Chad’s, in order 
to get from him what particulars he could recollect of Johnson's 
academical life. He now obligingly gave me part of that 
authentick information, which, with what I afterwards owed to 
his kindness, will be found incorporated in its proper place in 
this work. 

Dr. Adams had distinguished himself by an able answer to 
David Hume's “ Essay on Miracles.” He told me he had once 
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dined in company with Hume in London : that Hume shook 
hands with him, and said, “ You have treated me much better 
than I deserve; ” and that they exchanged visits. I took the 
liberty to object to treating an infidel writer with smooth civility. 
Where there is a controversy concerning a passage in a classick 
authour, or concerning a question in antiquities, or any other 
subject in which human happiness is not deeply interested, a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness and even respect. 
But where the controversy is concerning the truth of religion, 
it is of such vast importance to him who maintains it, to obtain 
the victory, that the person of an opponent ought not to be 
spared. If a man firmly believes that religion is an invaluable 
treasure, he will consider a writer who endeavours to deprive 
mankind of it as a robber \ he will look upon him as odious, 
though the infidel might think himself in the right. A robber 
who reasons as the gang do in the “ Beggar’s Opeia," who 
call themselves practical philosophers, and may have as much 
sincerity as pernicious speculative philosophers, is not the less 
an object of just indignation. An abandoned profligate may 
think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife? but shall I, there¬ 
fore, not detest him ? And if I catch him in making an attempt, 
shall I treat him with politeness ? No, I will kick him down 
stairs, or run him through the body;, that is, if I really love my 
wife, or have a true rational notion of honour. An Infidel then 
shall not be treated handsomely by a Christian, merely because 
he endeavours to rob with ingenuity. I do declare, however, 
that I am exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to anger, and 
could I be persuaded that truth would not suffer from a cool 
moderation in its defenders, I should wish to preserve good 
humour, at least, in every controversy; nor, indeed, do I see 
why a man should lose his temper while he does all he can to 
refute an opponent. I think ridicule may be fairly used against 
an infidel; for instance, if he be an ugly fellow, and yet 
absurdly vain of his person, we may contrast his appearance 
with Cicero’s beautiful image of Virtue, could she be seen. 
Johnson coincided with me and said, “ when a man voluntarily 
engages in an important controversy, he is to do all he can to 
lessen his antagonist, because authority from personal respect 
has much weight with most people,. and often more than 
reasoning. If my antagonist writes bad language, though that 
may not be essential to the question, I will attack him for his bad 
language.” Adams. " You will not jostle a chimney-sweeper.” 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, if it were necessary to jostle him down” 
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Dr. Adains told us, that in some of the Colleges at Oxford, 
the fellows had excluded the students from social intercourse 
with them in the common room. Johnson. “ They are in 
the right, Sir: there can be no real conversation, no fair 
exertion of mind amongst them, if the young men are by; for 
a man who has a character does not choose to stake it in their 
presence.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, may there not be very good 
conversation without a contest for superiority?” Johnson. 
" No animated conversation, Sir, for it cannot be but one or 
other will come off superiour. I do not mean that the victor 
must have the better of the argument, for he may take the 
weak side; but his superiority of parts and knowledge will 
necessarily appear; and he to whom he thus shews himself 
superiour is lessened in the eyes of the young men. You know 
it was said, ' Malleni cum Scaligero errare qttam cum Clavit> rede 
sapere.' In the same manner take Bentley’s and Jason de 
Nores’ Comments upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more 
when wrong, than Jason when right.” 

We walked with Dr. Adains into the master’s garden, and 
into the common room. JOHNSON, (after a reverie of medita¬ 
tion,) “Ay! Here I used to play at draughts with Phil. Jones 
and l' ludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not get very forward 
in the church. Pludyer turned out a scoundrel, a Whig, and 
said he was ashamed of having been bred at Oxford. He had 
a living at Putney, and got under the eye of some retainers to 
the court at that time, and so became a violent Whig : but he 
had been a scoundrel all along to be sure.” Boswell. " Was 
he a scoundrel, Sir, in any other way than that of being a 
political scoundrel? Did he cheat at draughts?" Johnson, 
“Sir, we never played for money." 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham, Canon of Christ- 
Church, and Divinity professor, with whose learned and lively 
conversation we were much pleased. He gave us an invitation 
to dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was a high honour. 
“ Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of Christ- 
Church.” We could not accept his invitation, as we were 
engaged to dine at University College. We had an excellent 
dinner there, with the Masters and Fellows, it being St. 
Cuthbert’s day, which is kept by them as a festival, as he was 
a saint of Durham, with which this college is much connected. 

We drank tea with Dr. Horne, late President of Magdalen 
College, and Bishop of Norwich, of whose abilities, in different 
respects, the publick has had eminent proofs, and the esteem 
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annexed to whose character was increased by knowing him 
personally. He had talked of publishing an edition of Walton’s 
Lives, but had laid aside that design, upon Dr. Johnson’s telling 
him, from mistake, that Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had 
wished to negociate between Lord Hailes and him, that one 01- 
other should perform so good a work. Johnson. “In order 
to do it well, it will be necessary to collect all the editions of 
Walton’s Lives. By way of adapting the book to the taste of 
the present age, they have, in a late edition, left out a vision 
which he relates Dr. Donne had, but it should be restored; 1 
and there should be a critical catalogue given of the works of 
the different persons whose lives were written by Walton, and 
therefore their works must be carefully read by the editor.” 

We then went to Trinity College, where he introduced me 
to Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom we passed a part of the 
evening. We talked of biography.— Johnson. “It is rarely 
well executed. They only who live with a man can write his 
life with any genuine exactness and discrimination; and few 
people who have lived with a man know what to remark about 
him. The chaplain of a late Bishop, whom I was to assist in 
writing some memoirs of his Lordship, could tell me scarcely 
any thing.” 2 

I said, Mr. Robert Dodsley’s life should be written, as he 
had been so much connected with the wits of his time, and by 
his literary merit had raised himself from the station of a 
footman. Mr. Warton said, he had published a little volume 
under the title of “The Muse in Livery.” Johnson. “I 
doubt whether Dodsley’s brother would thank a man who should 
write his life ; yet Dodsley himself was not unwilling that his 
original low condition should be recollected. When Lord 
Lyttelton’s ‘ Dialogues of the Dead ’ came out, one of which 
is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and Dartineuf, a 
modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, * I knew Dartineuf well, 
for I was once his footman.’ ” 

Biography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell, who had 
written a considerable part of the “ Biographia Britanniea." 

1 [The vision which Johnson speaks of was not in the original publication of Walton's 
life of Dr. Donne, in 164a It is nut found in the three earliest editions; but was first 
introduced into the fourth, in 1675. I have not been able to discover what modern 
republication is alluded to in which it was omitted. It has very properly been restored 
by Dr. Zouch.—J. Boswfll.] 

2 It has been mentioned to me by an accuiaLe fCnglish friend, that Dy. Johnson 
ruuld never have used the phrase almost nothing, ns not being English; and theiefbre I 
have put another in its place. At the same tune, I am not quite convinced it Is nut 
good English. For the best wiiteis use this phrase "little or nothing ;"i. c. almost 
so little as to be nothing. 

I—X 1 
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Johnson, though he valued him highly, was of opinion that 
there was not so much in his great work, “A Political Survey 
of Great Britain,’' as the world had been taught to expect; 1 
and had said to me, that he believed Campbell’s disappointment 
on account of the bad success of that work, had killed him. 
He this evening observed of it, “ That work was his death.’’ 
Mr. Warton, not adverting to his meaning, answered, “ I believe 
so; from the great attention he bestowed on it." Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, he died of want of attention, if he died at all by 
that book.” 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written in 
a very mellifluous style, but which, under pretext of anothei 
subject, contained much artful infidelity. I said it was not 
fair to attack us unexpectedly ; he should have warned us of 
our danger, before we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, 
by advertising, “Spring-guns and men-traps set here.” The 
authour had been an Oxonian, and was remembered there for 
having “ turned Papist.” I observed, that as he had changed 
several times—from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome,—from the Church of Rome to infidelity,—! did not 
despair yet of seeing him a methodist preacher. Johnson. 
(laughing,) “ It is said, that his range has been more extensive, 
and that he has once been Mahometan. However, now that 
he has published his infidelity, he will probably persist in it.’’ 
Boswicu,. “ I am not quite sure of that, Sir.” 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having published his “ Chris¬ 
tian Hero,” with the avowed purpose of obliging himself to 
lead a religious life; yet that his conduct was by no means 
strictly suitable. Johnson. “Steele, I believe, practised the 
lighter vices.” 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us at our 
inn; we had therefore another evening by ourselves. I asked 
Johnson, whether a man’s being forward to make himself 
known to eminent people, and seeing as much of life, and 
getting as much information as he could in every way, was 
not lessening himself by his forwardness. Johnson. “No, 
Sir; a man always makes himself greater as he increases his 
knowledge.” 

I censured some ludicrous Fanlastick dialogues between two 
coach horses and other such stuff, which Baretti had lately 
published He joined with me, and said, 11 Nothing odd will 

1 Yet surely it is a very useful work, and of wondeiful le.semeh and labour for one 
man to have executed. 
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do long. ‘Tristram Shandy ’ did not last.” I expressed a. 
desire to be acquainted with a lady who had been much 
talked of, and universally celebrated for extraordinary address 
and insinuation. Johnson. “Never believe extraordinary 
characters which you hear of people. Depend upon it, Sir, 
they are exaggerated. You do not sec one man shoot a great 
deal higher than another.” I mentioned Mr. Burke. Johnson. 
“ Yes ; Burke is an extraordinary man. Iiis stream of mind 
is perpetual.” It is very pleasing to me to record, that 
Johnson’s high estimation of the talents of this gentleman 
was uniform from their early acquaintance. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informs me, that when Mr, Burke was first elected 
a member of Parliament, and Sir John Hawkins expressed a 
wonder at his attaining a seat, Johnson said, “Now we who 
know Mr. Burke, know, that he will be one of the first men in 
the country,” And once, when Johnson was ill, and unable to 
exert himself as much as usual without fatigue, Mr. Burke 
having been mentioned, he said, “That fellow calls forth all 
my powers. Were I to see Burke now it would kill me.” So 
much was he accustomed to consider conversation as a contest, 
and such was his notion of Burke as an opponent. 

Next morning, Thursday, March zi, we set out in a post- 
chaise to pursue our ramble. Tt was a delightful day, and we 
rode through Blenheim park. When I looked at the mag¬ 
nificent bridge built by John Duke of Marlborough, over a 
small rivulet, and recollected the Epigram made upon it— 

“ The lofty arch his lutjh ambition shows, 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows: ” 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, a magnificent body 
of water was collected, I said, “They have drowned the 
Epigram.” I observed to him, while in the midst of the noble 
scene around us, “ You and I, Sir, have, I think, seen together 
the extremes of what can be seen in Britain—the wild rough 
island of Mull, and Blenheim park.” 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, where he 
expatiated on the felicity of England in its taverns and inns, 
and triumphed over the French for not having, in any perfec¬ 
tion, the tavern life, “ There is no private house, (said he,) in 
which people can enjoy themselves so well, as at a capital 
tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty of good things, ever 
so much grandeur, ever so much elegance, ever so much desire 
that every body should be easy ; in the .nature of tilings it 
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cannot be: there must always be some degree of care and 
anxiety. The master of the house is anxious to entertain his 
guests ; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to him ; and no 
man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely command 
what is in another man’s house, as if it were his own. Whereas, 
at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. You are 
sure you are welcome : and the more noise you make, the 
more trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the 
welcomer you are. No servants will attend you with the 
alacrity which waiters do, who are incited by the prospect of 
an immediate reward in proportion as they please. No, Sir; 
there is nothing which has yet been contrived by man, by 
which so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn.” 1 He then repeated, with great emotion, Sneustone’s 
lines: 

“ Whoe'er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

Where'er his singes may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. " a 

My illustrious friend, I thought, did not sufficiently admire 
Shenstone. That ingenious and elegant gentleman’s opinion 
of Johnson appears in one of his letters to Mr. Greaves, dated 
Feb. 9, T760. “I have lately been reading one ortwo volumes 
of the .Rambler ; who, excepting against some few hardnesses 3 
in his manner, and the want of more examples to enliven, is 
one of the most nervous, most perspicuous, most concise, most 
harmonious prose writers, I know. A learned diction improves 
by time," 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in the 

1 Sir John Hawkins has preserved very few Memorabilia of Johnson. There is, 
however, to be found in his bulky tnme n very excellent one upon this subject. “ In 
contradistinction to those, -who, having a wife and children, prefer domeslick enjoyments 
io those which a tavern affords, I have heard him assert, that a tavern chair ioas the 
throne of human felicity .—‘ As soon (said he) as I enter the door of a tavern, I 
experience an oblivion of care, and a freedom from solicitude : when I am seated, I find 
the master courteous, and the servants obsequious to my cull; anxious to know and 
ready to supply my wants: wine tkeie exhilarates my spirits, and prompts me to 
free conversation and an interchange of discourse with those whom I most love: l 
dogmatise and am contradicted, and in tins conflict of opinion and sentiments I find 
deught.” 

a Wo happened to lie this night at the inn at Henley, where Shenstone wrote these 
lines,* 

.* I give them as they arc found in the corrected edition of bib Woiks, published after 
his death. In Dudsley's collection the stanza ran llm*; 

“ Whoe’er has traveU’d life’ 1 ? chill round, 

Whate'er his various tour has hepii, 

May sigh to think how oft lift found 
fils warmest welcome at an Inn.” 

* “He too often makes use of the abstract for the concrete" 
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post-chaise, he said to me “Life has not many things better 
than this.” 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank tea and 
coffee; and it pleased me to be with him upon the classick 
ground of Shakspeare’s native place. 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer’s “ Fleece.”—“The subject, 
Sir, cannot be made poetical. How can a man write poeti¬ 
cally of serges and druggets! Yet you will hear many people 
talk to you gravely of that excellent poem, The Fleece.” 
Having talked of Grainger’s “Sugar-Cane,” I mentioned to 
him Mr. Langton’s having told me, that this poem, when read 
in manuscript at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, had made all the 
assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, alter much blank 
verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus: 

“ Now, Muse, let's sing of cats." 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the company, 
who slyly overlooked the reader, perceived that the word had 
been originally mice, and had been altered to rats, as more 
dignified. 1 

This passage does not appear in the printed work, Dr. 
Grainger, or some of his friends, it should seem, haying become 
sensible that introducing even rats, in a grave poem, might be 
liable to banter. He, however, could not bring himself to 
relinquish the idea: for they are thus, in a still more ludicrous 
manner, periphrastically exhibited in his poem as it now 
stands: 

“ Nor with less wasLe the whisker’d vermin race 
A countless clan despoil the lowland cane.” 

Johnson said, that Dr. Grainger was an agreeable man; a 
man who would do any good that was in bis power. , His 
translation of Tibullus, he thought, was very well done j but 

1 Such is the little laughable incident, which bns been often related. Dr. Percy, the 
Bibhun of Dromore, who was tm intimate A lend of Dr. Grainger, aud has a particular 
regard for his memory, has communicated to me the following explanation ; 

“‘The passage in question was originally not liable to such a perversion: for the 
authour having occasion in that part or bis work to mention the havock made by rats and 
mice, had introduced the subject in a kind of mock heroick, and a parody of Homer* 
battle of the frogs and mice, invoking the M^ise of the old Grecian bard in an elegant 
and well-turned manner, In that state I had seen it; but afterwords, unknown to me 
and other friends, ha had been persuaded, contrary to his own better judgement, to alter 
it, so as to produce the unlucky effect abovementioned." 

The above was written by the Bishop when he had not die Poem itself to recur to { 
and though the account given was true of it at one period, yet as Dr. Grainger after¬ 
wards altered the passage in question *, the remarks in the text do not now apply to the 

P The I$shop gives this character of Dr. GraingerHe was not only a man of genius 
and learning, but had many excellent virtues ; being one of the most generous, friendly, 
and benevolent men l ever knew.” 
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“The Sugar-Cane, a Poem,” did not please him; 1 for, he 
exclaimed, “ What could he make of a sugar-cane ? One 
might as well write the ‘ Parsley-bed, a Poem; ’ or ‘ The 
Cabbage-garden, a l’oem.’” Boswell. “ You must then 
fickle your cabbage with the sal at/iium.” Johnson. “You 
know there is already ‘ The Hop-Garden, a Poem : ’ and, I 
think, one could say a great deal about cabbage. .The poem 
might begin with the advantages of civilized society over a 
rude state, exemplified by the Scotch, who had no cabbages 
till Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers introduced them; and one 
might thus shew how arts are propagated by conquest, as they 
were by the Roman arms.” He seemed to be much diverted 
with the fertility of his own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing the history 
of the wolf in Great-Britain. Johnson. “The wolf, Sir! why 
the wolf? Why does he not write of the bear, which we had 
formerly ? Nay, it is said we had the beaver. Or why does 
he not write of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, 
because it is said to have come into this country about the 
time that the family of Hanover came ? I should like to see 
' The History of the Grey Rat , by Thomas Percy , D. D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty,'” (laughing immoder¬ 
ately). Boswell. “ I am afraid a court chaplain could not 
decently write of the grey rat.” Johnson. “ Sir, he need not 
give it the name of the Hanover rat.” Thus could he indulge 
a luxuriant sportive imagination, when talking of a friend whom 
he loved and esteemed. 

He mentioned to me the singular history of an ingenious 
acquaintance. “ He had practised physick in various situations 
with nb great emolument. A Wesl-India gentleman, whom he 
delighted by his conversation, gave him a bond for a handsome 
annuity during his life, on the condition of his accompanying 
him to the West-Indies, and living with him there for two years. 
Pie accordingly embarked with the gentleman ; but upon the 
voyage fell in love with a young woman who happened to be 
one of the passengers, and married the wench. From the 
imprudence of his disposition he quarrelled with the gentleman, 
and declared he would have no connection with him. So he 
forfeited the annuity. He settled as a physician in one of the 
Leeward Islands. A man was sent out to him merely to com¬ 
pound his medicines. This fellow Set up as a rival to him in 

1 Dr. Johnson sahl to me, ** Veroy, Sir, wus am-ry with me for lauglring at the Sugar¬ 
cane J for he had a mind to make a great tiling of Grainger’s rats.” 
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hi.s practice of physick, and got so much the belter of him jjj 
the opinion of the people of the island, that he carried away 
all the business, upon which he returned to England, and soon 
after died.” 

On Friday, March 22, having set out early from Henley, 
whetc wc had lain the preceding night, we arrived at Birmingham 
about nine o’clock, and, after breakfast, went to call on his old 
school-fellow Mr. Ilcctor. A very stupid maid, who opened 
the door, told us, that, “ her master was gone out; he was gone 
to the country; she could not tell when he would return.” 
In short, she gave us a miserable leception; and Johnson 
observed, “ She would have behaved no better to people who 
wanted him in the way of his profession.” He said to her, 
“ My name is Johnson; tell him I called. Will you remember 
the name?" She answered with rustick simplicity, in the 
Warwickshire pronunciation, “ 1 don’t understand you, Sir."— 
“ Blockhead, (said he,) I’ll write." I never heard the word 
blockhead applied to a woman before, though I do not see why 
it should not, when there is evident occasion for it. 1 He, 
however, made another attempt to make her understand him, 
and roared loud in her oar, “ Johnson ,” and then she catched 
the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people called 
(Junkers. He too was not at home, but Mrs. Lloyd was, and 
received us courteously, and asked us to dinner. Johnson said 
to me, “ After the uncertainty of all human things at Hector’s, 
this invitation came very well.” We walked about the town 
and he was pleased to see it increasing. 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent marriage, which ob 
lained in the Roman law, and still obtains in the law of 
Scotland. Johnson. “ I think it a bad thing; because the 
chastity of women being of the utmost importance, as all 
property depends upon it, they who forfeit it should not have 
any possibility of being restored to good character; nor should 
the children, by an illicit connection, attain the full right of 
lawful children, by the posteriour consent of the offending 
parties." Ilis opinion upon this subject deserves consideration. 
Upon his principle there may, at times, be a hardship, and 

1 My worthy Mem] Mi. to whom I am under iniuimciaMe obligation* in 

the comae of my Johnsonian HUtury, has furnished mo with adioll iliustiation of this, 
question. An honest carpenter, aftei giving home anecdote, in Ids presence, of the ill 
treatment which he hod leceivnl from a clergyman's wife, who was a noted termagant, 
and whom he acuibcd of unjust dciling in some transaction with him, added, " I took 
cfcre to let her know what J thought of her." And being abked, u What did you say?" 
answered, “I told her she wa* a seatittdtek* t 
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seemingly a strange one, upon individuals; but the general 
good of society is better secured. And, after all, iL is unreason¬ 
able in an individual to repine that he lias noL the advantage 
of a state which is made different from his own, by the social 
institution under which he is born. A woman does not com¬ 
plain that her brother who is younger than her, gets their 
common father’s estate. Why then should a nalural son 
complain that a younger brother, by the same parents lawfully 
begotten, gets it ? The operation of law is similar in both 
cases. Besides, an illegitimate son, who has a younger legitimate 
brother by the same father and mother, has no stronger claim 
to the father’s estate, than if that legitimate brother had only 
the same father, from whom alone the estate descends. 

Mr. Lloyd joined us in the street; and in a little while we 
met Friend Hector, as Mr. Lloyd called him. It gave me 
pleasure to observe the joy which Johnson and he expressed 
on seeing each other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them together, 
while he obligingly shewed me some of the manufactures of 
this very curious assemblage of artificers. We all met at 
dinner at Mr. Lloyd’s, where we were entertained with great 
hospitality, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been married the same 
year with their Majesties, and Uke them, had been blessed with 
a numerous family of line children, their numbers being exactly 
the same. Johnson said, “ Marriage is the best state for a 
man in general; and every man is a worse man, in proportion 
as he is unfit for the married state.” 

I have always loved the simplicity of manners, and the 
spiritual-mindcdness of the Quakers; and talking with Mr. 
Lloyd, I observed, that the essential part of religion was piety, 
a devout intercourse with the Divinity; and that many a man 
was a Quaker without knowing it. 

As Dr. Johnson had said to me in the morning, while we 
walked together, that he liked individuals among the Quakers, 
but not the sect ; when we were at Mr. Lloyd’s, I kept clear 
of introducing any questions concerning, the peculiarities of 
their faith. But I having asked to look at Baskerville’s edition 
of “Barclay’s Apology,” Johnson laid hold of it; and the 
chapter on baptism happening to open, Johnson remarked, 
“ He says there is neither precept nor practice for baptism, in 
the scriptures; that is false.” Here he was the aggressor, by 
no means in a gentle manner; and the good Quakers had the 
advantage of him; for he had read negligently, -and had not 
observed that Barclay speaks of infant baptism; which they 
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ralmly made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, however, was in a 
great mistake ; for when insisting that the rite of baptism by 
water was to cease, when the spiritual administration of Christ 
began, he maintained, that John the Baptist said, “illy baptism 
shall decrease, but his shall increase.” Whereas the words 
are, “ He must increase, but I must decrease .” 1 

One of them having objected to the “ observance of days, 
and months, and years,” Johnson answered, “The Church 
does not superstitiously observe days, merely as days, but as 
memorials of important facts. Christmas might be kept as 
well upon one day of the year as another; but there should be 
a stated day for commemorating the birth of our Saviour, 
because there is danger that what may be done on any day, 
will be neglected.” 

He said to me at another time, “ Sir, the holidays observed 
by our church are of great use in religion.” There can be no 
doubt of this, in a limited sense, I mean if the number of such 
consecrated portions of time be not too extensive. The 
excellent Mr. Nelson’s “Festivals and Fasts,” which has, I 
understand, the greatest sale of any book ever printed in 
England, except die Bible, is a most valuable help to devotion ; 
and in addition to it I would recommend two sermons on the 
same subject, by Mr. Pott, Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, equally 
distinguished for piety and elegance. I am sorry to have it to 
say, but Scotland is the only Christian country. Catholic or 
Protestant, where the great events of our religion are not 
solemnly commemorated by its ecclesiastical establishment, on 
days set apart for the purpose. 

Mr. Hector was so good as to accompany me to see the 
great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place which he has called 
Soho, about two miles from Birmingham, which the very 
ingenious proprietor shewed me himself to the best advantage, 

I wished Johnson had been with us ; for it was a scene which 
I should have been glad to contemplate by his light. The 
vastness and the contrivance of some of the machinery would 
have “ matched his mighty mind,” I shall never forget Mr. 
Bolton’s expression to me, “ I sell here, Sir, what all the world 
desires to have— Power.” He had about seven hundred 
people at work. I contemplated him as an iron chieftain , and 
he seemed to be a father to his tribe. One of them came 
to him, complaining grievously of his landlord for having 
distrained his goods. “Your landlord is in the right, Smith 

. 1 John ill. 30. , 
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(said Bolton). But I’ll tell you what: find you a friend who 
will lay down one half of your rent, and I’ll lay down the other 
half; and you shall have your goods again.” 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. 
Johnson’s early life, which, with others that lie gave me at 
different Limes since, have comnbuted to the formation of this 
work. 

Dr. Johnson said to me in the morning, “ You will see, Sir, 
at Mr. Hector’s, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a clergyman’s widow. 
She was the first woman with whom I was in love. It dropt 
out of my head imperceptibly; but she and I shall always 
have a kindness for each other." He laughed at the notion 
Lhat a man can never be really in love hut once, and considered 
it as a mere romautick fancy. 

On our return from Mr. Bolton’s, Mr. Hector took me Lc. 
his house, where we found Johnson sitting placidly at tea, 
with his first tone ; who though now advanced in years, was a 
genteel woman, very agreeable and well bred. 

Johnson lamented' lo Mr. Hector the slate of one of their 
schoolfellows, Mr. Charles Congreve, a clergyman, which he 
thus described: “ He obtained, I believe, considerable prefer¬ 
ment in Ireland, but now lives in London, quhe as a 
valetudinarian, afraid to go into any house but liis own. He 
takes a short airing in his post-chaise every day. He has an 
elderly woman, whom he calls cousin, \Vho lives with him, and 
jogs his elbow, when his glass has stood too long empty, and 
encourages him in drinking, in which he is very willing to be 
encouraged] not that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious 
man, but he is always muddy. He confesses to one bottle of 
port every day, and he probably drinks more. He is quite 
unsocial j his conversation is quite monosyllabical; and when; 
at my last visit, I asked him what o’clock it was? that signal oi 
my departure had so pleasing an effect on him, that he sprung 
up to look at his watch, like a greyhound bounding at a hare.” 
When Johnson took leave of Mr. Hector, he said, “ Don’t grow 
like Congreve ; nor let me grow like him, when you are neat 
me.” 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, he seemed 
to have had his affection revived 5 for he said, “ If 1 had 
married her, it might have been as happy for me." Boswisi.l,. 
“ Pray, Sir, do you not suppose that there are fifty women in 
the world, with any one of whom a man may be as happy, as 
with any one woman in particular?” Johnson. "Ay, Sir, 
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fifty thousand.” Boswkix. “Then, Sir, you are not of 
opinion with some who imagine that certain men and certain 
women are made for each other: and that they cannot be 
happy if they miss their counterparts.” Johnson. “To be 
sure not, Sir. 1 believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due consideration of the characters and 
ciicumstances, without the parties having any choice in, the 
matter.” 

I wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to have talked 
more with Mr. Hector; but my friend was impatient to reach 
his native city; so we drove on that stage in the dark, and 
were long pensive and silent. . W'hen we came within the focus 
of the Lichfield lamps, “ Now (said he,) we are getting out of a 
state of death.” We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of 
the great inns, but a good old fashioned one, which was kept 
by Mr. Wilkins, and was the very next house to that in which 
Johnson was born and brought up, and which was still his own 
property. 1 We had a comfortable supper, and got into high 
spirits. I felt all my Toryism glow in this old capital of 
Staffordshire. I could have offered incense genio loci ; and I 
indulged in libations of that ale, which Boniface, in “The 
Beaux Stratagem,” recommends with such an eloquent jollity.. 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy Porter, his 
stepdaughter. She was now an old maid, with much simplicity 
of manner. She had. never been in London. Her brother, a 
Captain in the navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds; about a third of which she had bid out in building 
a stately house, and making a handsome garden, in an elevated 
situation in Lichfield. Johnson, when here by himself, used 
to live at her house. She reverenced him, and he had a 
parental tenderness for her. 

We then visited Mr, Peter Garrick, who had that morning 
received a letter from his brother David, announcing our 
coming to Lichfield. He was engaged to dinner, but asked 
us to tea, and to sleep at his house., Johnson, however, would 
not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the Three .Crowns. 
The family likeness of the Garricks was very striking; and 
Johnson thought that David’s vivacity was not so peculiar to 
himself as was supposed, "Sir, (said he,) I don’t know but if 

} I went through the house wbn^e my illustrious friend was horn, with a reverence with 
which it doubtless will lung be visited. An euj*i aved viedr of it, with the adjacent 
building*, is in “The Gentleman's Magaxm*" fui February, 17851 ! v ' ,< 
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Peter had cultivated all the arts of gaiety as much as David 
has done, he might have been as brisk and lively. Depend 
upon it, Sir, vivacity is much an art, and depends greatly on 
habit.” I believe there is a good deal of truth in this, 
notwithstanding a ludicrous story told me by a lady abroad, 
of a heavy German baron, who had lived much with the 
young English at Geneva, and was ambitious to be as 
lively as they; with which view, he, with assiduous exer¬ 
tion, was jumping over the tables and chairs in his lodgings ; 
and when the people of the house ran in and asked, with 
surprize, what was the matter, he answered, “SA’ apprens 
t'etrefif.” 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson, one of 
Johnson’s schoolfellows, whom he treated with much kindness, 
though he seemed to be a low man, dull and untaught. He 
had a coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy leather breeches, 
and a yellow uncurled wig ; and his countenance had the 
ruddiness which betokens one who is in no haste to “ leave his 
can.” He drank only ale. He had tried to be a cutler at 
Birmingham, but had not succeeded ; and now he lived poorly 
at home, and had some scheme of dressing leather in a better 
manner than common; to his indistinct account of which, Dr. 
Johnson listened with patient attention, that he might assist 
him with his advice. Here was an instance of genuine 
humanity and real kindness in this great man, who has been 
most unjustly represented as altogether harsh and destitute of 
tenderness. A thousand such instances might have been 
recorded in the course of bis long life ; though that his temper 
was warm and hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be 
denied. 

1 saw here, for the first time, oat ah; and oat cakes, not hard 
as in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were served at 
breakfast. It was pleasant to me to find, that “ Oats,” the 
11 food of horses,” were so much used as the food of the people in 
Dr. Johnson's own town. He expatiated in praise of Lichfield 
and its inhabitants, who, he said, were “ the most sober, decent 
people in England, the genteelest in proportion to tbeir wealth, 
and spoke the purest English.” I doubted as to the last 
article of this eulogy: for they had several provincial sounds ; 
as there , pronounced like fear, instead of like fair; once, 
pronounced svoonse, instead of wunse or mouse. Johnson 
himself never got entirely free of those provincial accents. 
Garrick sometimes used to take him off, squeezing a lemon into 
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a punch-bowl, with uncouth gesticulations, looking round the 
company, and calling out, “ Who’s for poomh t ” 1 

Very little business appeared to be going forward in Lich¬ 
field. I found however two strange manufactures for so 
inland a place, sail-cloth and streamers for ships; and I 
observed them making some saddle-cloths, and dressing 
sheepskins: but upon the whole, the busy hand of industry 
seemed to be quite slackened. “ Surely, Sir, (said I,) you are 
an idle set of people.” “Sir, (said Johnson,) we are a city of 
philosophers, we work with our heads, and make the boobies 
of Birmingham work for us with their hands.” 

There was at this time a company of players performing at 
Lichfield. The manager, Mr. Stanton, sent his compliments, 
and begged leave to wait on Dr. Johnson. Johnson received 
him very courteously, and he drank a glass of wine with us. 
He was a plain decent well-behaved man, and expressed his 
gratitude to Dr. Johnson for having once got him permission 
from Dr. Taylor at Ashbourne to play there upon moderate 
terms. Garrick’s name was soon introduced. Johnson. 
“ Garrick’s conversation is gay and grotesque. It is a dish of 
all sorts, but all good things. There is no solid meat in 
it: there is a want of sentiment in it. Not but that he has 
sentiment sometimes, and sentimeut, too, very powerful and 
very pleasing : but it has not its full proportion in his conver¬ 
sation.” 

When we were by ourselves he told me, “ Forty years ago. 
Sir, I was in love with an actress here, Mrs. Emmet, who 
acted Flora, in ‘ Hob in the Well.’ ’’ What merit this lady 
had as an actress, or what was her figure, or her manner, I 
have not been informed ; but, if we may believe Mr. Garrick, 
his old master’s taste in theatrical merit was by no means 
refined; he was riot an elegans fonnarum spectator. Garrick 
used to tell, that Johnson said of an actor, who played Sir 
Harry Wildair at Lichfield, “There is a courtly vivacity about 
the fellow;” when in fact, according to Garrick’s account, 
“he was the most vulgar ruffian that ever went upon 
boards.” 

We had promised Mr. Stanton to be at his theatre on 
Monday. Dr, Johnson jocularly proposed to me to write a 
Prologue for the occasion: “A Prologue, by James Boswell, 

1 [Garrick himself, like the Lichfieldians, always saVl— skuperior.— Burney.] 

[This is still the vulgar pronunciation of Ireland, where the pronunciation of the 
English language by those who have not expatriated, is doubtless that which generally 
prevailed in England in the time of Queen Elizabeth.-—MA 
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Esq. from the Hebrides.” I was really inclined to take the 
hint. Methought, “ Prologue, spoken before Or. Samuel 
Johnson, at Lichfield, 1776 ; ” would have sounded as well as, 
“Prologue, spoken before the Duke of York at Oxford,” in 
Charles the Second’s time. Much might have been said ot 
what Lichfield had done for Shakspeare, by producing John¬ 
son and Garrick. But I found he was averse to it. 

We went and viewed the museum of Mr, Richard Green, 
apothecary here, who told me he was proud of being a relation 
of Dr- Johnson’s. It was, truely, a wonderful collection, both 
of antiquities and natural curiosities, and ingenious works of 
art. He had all the articles accurately arranged, with their 
names upon labels, printed at his own little press; and on 
the staircase leading to it was a board, with the names of con¬ 
tributors marked in gold letters. A printed catalogue of the 
collection was to be had at a bookseller’s. Johnson ex¬ 
pressed his admiration of the activity and diligence and good 
fortune of Mr. Green, in getting together, in his situation, so 
great a variety of things;, and Mr. Green told me thaL John¬ 
son once said to him, “ Sir, I should as soon have thought of 
building a man of war, as of collecting such a museum.” Mr. 
Green’s obliging alacrity in shewing it was very pleasing. His 
engraved portrait, with which he has favoured me, has a motto 
truely chamcteristical of his disposition, “ Nemo sibi vivat." 

A physician being mentioned who had lost his practice, 
because his whimsically changing his religion had made people 
distrustful of him, I maintained that this was unreasonable, as 
religion is unconnected with medical skill. Johnson. “Sir, 
it is not unreasonable; for when people see a man absurd in 
what they understand, they may conclude the same of him ju 
what they do not understand. If a physioan were to take to 
eating of horse-llesh, nobody would employ him j though one 
may eat horse-flesh, and be a very skilful physician. If a man 
were educated in an absurd religion,, his continuing to profess 
it would not hurt him, though his changing to it would.” 1 , 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, where was 
Mrs. Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, wife 
of Johnson’s first friend, and sister also of' the lady of whom 
J ohnson used to speak with the warmest admiration, by the 
name of Molly Aston, who was afterwards married ,to Captain 
Brodie of the navy. 

1 iFothergiU, a Quaker, and Sdicnubeig, a Jew, Imd the greatest practice of any two 
yhysiciaus ot their time,—B i'Hkkv.] 
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On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted with Mrs. Cobb, a 
widow ladv, who lived in an agreeable sequestered place close 
by the town, called the Friary, it having been formerly a 
religious house. She and her niece, Miss Adey, were great 
admirers of Ur. Johnson; and he behaved to them with a 
kindness and easy pleasantry, such as ws see between old and 
intimate acquantance. He accompanied Mrs. Cobb to St. 
Mary’s church, and I went to the cathedral, wheie I was 
very much delighted with the musick, finding it to be 
peculiarly solemn, and accordant with the words of the 
-.ervice. 

We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, who was in a very lively 
humour, and verified Johnson’s saying, that if he had cultivated 
gaiety as much as his brother David, he might have equally 
excelled in it. He was to-day quite a London narrator, telling 
us a variety of anecdotes with that earnestness and attempt at 
mimickry which we usually find in the wits of the metropolis. 
Dr. Johnson went with 111c to the cathedral in the afternoon. 
It was grand and pleasing to contemplate this illustrious 
writer, now full of fame, worshipping in “the solemn temple’’ 
of his native city. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrti k’s, and 
then found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. Seward’s, 
Canon Residentiary, who inhabited the Bishop’s palace, in 
which Mr. Walmsley lived, and which had been the scene of 
many happy hours in Johnson’s early life. Mr. Seward had, 
with ecclesiastical hospitality and politeness, asked me in the 
morning, merely as a stranger, to dine with him; and in the 
afternoon, when I was introduced to him, he asked Dr. 
Johnson and me to spend the evening and sup with bim. 
He was a genteel well-bred dignified clergyman, had travelled 
with Lord Charles Fitzroy, uncle of the present Duke of 
Grafton, who died when abroad, and he had lived much in the 
great world. He was an ingenious and literary man, had 
published an edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and written 
verses in Dodsley's collection. His lady was the daughter of 
Mr. Hunter, Johnson’s first schoolmaster. And now, for the 
first time, I had the pleasure of seeing his celebrated daughter*, 
Miss Anna Seward, to whom I have since been indebted for 
many civilities, as well as some obliging communications con¬ 
cerning Johnson. 

Mr. Seward mentioned to us the obsenations which he had 
made upon the strata of earth in volcanos, from which it 
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appeared, that they were so very different in depth at different 
periods, that no calculation whatever could be made as to 
the time required for their formation. This fully refuted 
an antimosaical remark introduced into Captain Brydone’s 
entertaining tour, I hope heedlessly, from a kind of vanity 
which is too common in those who have not sufficiently 
studied the most important of all suhjecls. Dr. Johnson, 
indeed, had said before, independent of this observation, 
“ Shall all the accumulated evidence of the history of the 
worldj—shall the authority of what is unquestionably the 
most ancient writing, be overturned by an uncertain remark 
such as this ? ” 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy 
Porter’s. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, 
acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, and Taylor had 
returned an answer that his post-chaise should come for us 
this day. While we sat at breakfast, Dr. Johnson received a 
letter by the post, which seemed to agitate him very much. 
When lie had read it, he exclaimed, “One of the mosL dread¬ 
ful things that has happened in my time.” The phrase my time, 
like the word age, is usually understood to refer to an event of 
a publick or general nature. I imagined something like an 
assassination of the King—like a gunpowder plot carried into 
execution—or like another fire of London. When asked, 
“ What is it, Sir?” he answered, “Mr.Thrale has lost bis only 
son I ” This was, no doubt, a very great affliction to Mr, and 
Mrs., Thrale, which their friends would consider accordingly; 
but from the manner in which the intelligence of it was com¬ 
municated by Johnson, it appeared for the moment to be 
comparatively small. I, however, soon felt a sincere concern, 
and was curious to observe, how Dr. Johnson would be affected. 
He said, “ This is a total extinction to their family, as much 
as if they were sold into captivity.” Upon my mentioning 
that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might inherit his wealth ; 
—“ Daughters, (said Johnson, warmly,) he’ll no more value his 
daughters than—* I was going to speak.—“ Sir, (said 
he,) don’t you know how you yourself think ? Sir, he wishes 
to propagate his name ? ” In short, I saw male succession 
strong in his mind, even where there was no name, no family 
of any long standing. I said, it was lucky he was not present 
when this misfortune happened. Johnson. “ It is lucky for 
me, People in distress never think that you feel enough.” 
Boswkul, “ And, Sir, they will have the hope of seeing you, 
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which will be a relief in the mean lime; and when you get to 
them, the pain will be so far abated, that they will be capable 
of being consoled by you, which, in the first violence of 
it, I believe, would not be the case.” Johnson. “No, Sir; 
violent pain of mind, like violent pain of body, must be 
severely felt.” Boswell. “ I own, Sir, I have not so much 
feeling for the distress of olhers, as some people have, or 
pretend to have; but I know this, that I would do all in my 
power to relieve them.” Johnson. “Sir, it is affectation to 
pretend to feel the distress of otheis, as much as they do them¬ 
selves. It is equally so, as if one should pretend to feel as 
much pain while a friend’s leg is cutting off, as he does. No, 
Sir; you have expressed the rational and just nature of 
sympathy. I would have gone to the extremity of the earth 
to have preserved this boy.” 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. Thrale’s 
clerk, and concluded, “ I need not say how much they wish to 
see you in London.” He said, “ We shall hasten back from 
Taylor’s.” 

Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the place talked 
a great deal of him when he was out of the room, not only with 
veneration but affection. It pleased me to find that he was so 
much beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and her 
sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, had each a house and 
garden, and pleasure ground, prettily situated upon Stowhill, a 
gentle eminence, adjoining to Lichfield. Johnson walked away 
to dinner there, leaving me by myself without any apology; I 
wandered at this want of that facility of manners, from which a 
man has no difficulty in carrying a friend to a house where he 
is intimate; I felt il-very unpleasant to be thus left in solitude 
in a country town, where I was an entire stranger, and began 
to think myself unkindly deserted; but I was soon relieved, 
and convinced that my friend, instead of being deficient in 
delicacy, had conducted the matter with perfect propriety, for 
I received the following note in his handwriting: “Mrs. 
Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr. Boswell's 
company to dinner at two.” I accepted of the invitation, and 
had here another proof how amiable his character was in the 
opinion of those who knew him best. I was not informed, till 
afterwards, that Mrs. Gastrel's husband was the clergyman who, 
while he lived at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he was proprietor 
of Shakspeare’s garden, with Gothick barbarity cut down his 
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mulberry tree, 1 and, as Dr. Johnson told me, did it to vex his 
neighbours. His lady, I have reason to believe, on the same 
authority, participated in the guilt of what the enthusiasts of 
our immortal bard deem almost a species of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. Thrale, on 
the death of her son. I said it would be very distressing to 
Thrale, hut she would soon forget it, as she had so many things 
to think of. Johnson. “ No, Sir, Thrale will forget it first. 
She has many things that she may think of. He lias many 
things that he must think of.” This was a very just remark 
upon the different effects of those light pursuits which occupy a 
vacant and easy mind, and those serious engagements which 
arrest attention, and keep us from brooding over grief. 

He observed of Lord Bute, “it was said of Augustus, that it 
would have been better for Rome that he had never been born, 
or had never died. So it would have been better for this nation 
if Lord Bute had never been minister, or had never resigned.” 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which was con¬ 
verted into a temporary theatre, and saw “ Theodosius," with 
* The Stratford Jubilee.” I was happy to see Dr. Johnson 
sitting in a conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving affection¬ 
ate homage from all his acquaintance. We were quite gay and 
merry. I afterwards mentioned to him that I condemned 
myself for being so, when poor Mr. and Mrs Thrale were iu 
such distress. Johnson. “ You are wrong, Sir; twenty years 
hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not suffer much pain from the 
death of their son. Now, Sir, you arc to consider, that distance 
of place, as well as distance of time, operates upon the human 
feelings. I would not have you be gay in the presence of the 
distressed, because it would shock them; but you may be gay 
at a distance. Pain for the loss of a friend, or of a relation 
■whom we love, is occasioned by the want which we feel. In 
time the vacuity is filled with something else; or sometimes 
the.vacuity closes up of itself.” 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergyman here, 
supped with us at our inn, and after they left us, we sat up late 
as we used to do in London, 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend’s conversa¬ 
tion during this jaunt. 

“ Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than ,to ,a 

1 See on accurate ami animated statement of Mr. Giistrel's barbarity, by Mr. Malone, 
in s note on -‘Some account of the Life of William Shokspoare,'’prefixed tohia admirable 
edition of that Feet's works, Vol. 1 . p. 11B. ' . . \ 
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woman: for he is much less able to supply himself with 
ilomestick comforts. You will recollect my saying to some 
ladies the other day, that I had often wondered why young 
women should marry, as they have so much more freedom, and 
so much more attention paid to them while unmarried, than 
when married. 1 indeed did not mention the strong reason 
for their marrying—the mechanical reason.” Boswell. “ Why 
that is a strong one. But does not imagination make it much 
more important than it is in reality? Is it not, to a certain 
degree, a delusion in us as well as in women?” Johnson. 
“ Why yes, Sir; but it is a delusion that is always beginning 
again.” Boswell. “ I don’t know but there is upon the whole 
more misery than happiness produced by that passion.” 
Johnson. “I don’t think so, Sir.” 

“ Never speak of a man in his own presence. It is, always 
indelicate, and may be offensive.” 

“ Questioning is not the mode of the conversation among 
gentlemen. It is assuming a superiority, and it is particularly 
wrong to question a man concerning himself. There may 
be parts of his former life which he may not wish to be 
made known to other persons, or even brought, to his own 
recollection.” • ■; ■ 

“A man should be careful never to tell tales.of himself to 
his own disadvantage. People may be amused and laugh at 
the time, but they will be remembered and brought out against 
him upon some subsequent occasion.” . . 

“ Much may be dona if a man puts his whole mind to a 
particular object. By doing so, Norton 1 has made himself the 
great lawyer that he is allowed to be.’’ . . 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a sectary,, who was a 
very religious man, who not only attended regularly on publick 
worship with those of his communion, but made a particular 
study of the Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary on some 
parts of them, yet was, known to be very licentious in indulging 
himself with women; maintaining that men are to be saved by 
faith alone, and that the Christian religion had not prescribed 
any fixed rule for the intercourse between the sexes. Johnson. 
“ Sir, there is no trusting to that crazy piety.” 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen were 
known to one another in their own country, though born in 
very distant counties; for we do not find that the gentlemen of 

1 [Sir Fletcher Norton, aftet wards Speaker of the House of Cotumbns,, qnd in iyZv 
created Baron Uraotly.—M alone .\ ' ’■ • i. . . 
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neighbouring counties in England are mutually known to each 
other. Johnson, with his usual acuteness, at once saw and 
explained the reason of this ; “ Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, 
where the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and which is 
not so large but they are all known. There is no such common 
place of collection in England, except London, where from its 
great size and diffusion, many of those who reside in contiguous 
counties of England, may long remain unknown to each other.” 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came for us an equipage 
properly suited to a wealthy well-beneficed clergyman : Dr- 
Taylor’s large, roomy post-chaise, drawn by four stout plump 
horses, and driven by two steady jolly postillions, which con¬ 
veyed us to Ashbourne; where I found my friend’s schoolfellow 
living upon an establishment perfectly corresponding with his 
substantial creditable equipage: his house, garden, pleasure 
grounds, table, in short every thing good, and no scantiness 
appearing. Every man should form such a plan of living as he 
can execute completely. Let him not draw an outline wider 
than he can fill up. I have seen many skeletons of shew and 
magnificence which excite at once ridicule and pity. Dr, 
Taylor had a good estate of his own, and good preferment in 
the church, being a prebendary of Westminster, and rector at 
Bosworth. . He was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided 
over the town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was 
told he was very liberal; and as a proof of this it was mentioiied 
to me, he had the preceding winter distributed two hundred 
pounds among such of them as stood in need of his assistance. 
He had consequently a considerable political interest in the 
county of Derby, which he employed to support the Devonshire 
family; for though the schoolfellow and friend of Johnson, he 
was a Whig. 1 could not perceive in his character much 
congeniality of any sort with that of Johnson, who, however, 
said to me, “ Sir, he has a very strong understanding ” His 
size, and figure, and countenance, and manner, were that of a 
hearty English ’Squire, with the parson super-induced y and I 
took particular notice of his upper-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent 
grave man, in purple clothes, and a large white wig, like the 
butler or major domo of a bishop, 

■ Dr. Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality; and 
Johnson soon gave him the same sad account of their school¬ 
fellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr. Hector; adding 
a remark of such moment to the rational conduct of a man 
in the decline of life, that deserves to be imprinted upon every 
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mind : “ There is nothing against which an old man should be 
so much upon his guard as putting himself to nurse.” In¬ 
numerable have been the melancholy instances of men once 
distinguished for firmness, resolution, and spirit, who in their 
latter days have been governed lilee children, by interested 
female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known to him 
and Dr. Johnson, and said, “ I fight many battles for him, as 
many people in the country dislike him.” Johnson. “But 
you should consider, Sir, that by every one of your, victories he 
is a loser; for, every man of whom you get the better, will be 
very angry, and resolve not to employ him ; whereas .if people 
get the better of you in argument about him, they’ll think, 
“We’ll send for Dr. ****** nevertheless.” This was an 
obseivation deep and sure in human nature. 

Next day we talked of a book in which an eminent judge 
was arraigned before the bar of the publick, as having pro¬ 
nounced an unjust decision in a great cause. Dr. Johnson 
maintained that this publication would not give any uneasiness 
to the judge. “ For, (said he,) either he acted honestly, or he 
meant to do injustice. If he acted honestly, his own conscious¬ 
ness will protect him; if he meant to do injustice, he will be 
glad to see the man who. attacks him, so much vexed.” 

Next day, as Dr. Johnson had acquainted Dr. Taylor of the 
reason for his returning speedily to London, it was resolved 
that we should set out after dinner. A. few of Dr. Taylor’s 
neighbours were his guests that day. 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who had attained 
.to the slate of the philosophical Wise man, that is,- to have no 
want of any thing. “ Then, Sir, (said I,) the savage is a wise 
;man.” “Sir, (said he,) I do not mean simply being without, 
—but not having a want.” I maintained, against this proposi¬ 
tion, that it was better to have fine clothes, for instance, than 
not to feel the want of them. Johnson. “No,, Sir; fine 
clothes are good only ns they supply the want of other means 
of procuring respect. Was Charles the Twelfth, think you, 
less respected for his coarse blue coat and black stock ? And 
you find the King of Prussia dresses plain, because the dignity 
of his character is sufficient," I here brought myself into a 
scrape, for I heedlessly said, “Would not you, Sir, be the better 
for velvet embroidery ? ” Johnson. “ Sir, you put an end to all 
argument when you introduce your opponent himself. Have 
you no better manners ? There is jour want." I apologised 
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by saying, I had mentioned him as an instance of one who 
wanted as little as any man in the world, and yet, perhaps, 
might receive some additional lustre from dress. 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we stopped to change 
horses at Derby, and availed ourselves of a moment to enjoy 
the conversation of my countryman, Dr. Butter, then physician 
there. He was in great indignation because Lord Mounlstuart’s 
bill for a Scotch militia had been lost. Dr. Johnson was as 
violent against it. “ I am glad, (said he,) that Parliament has 
had the spirit to throw it out. You wanted to take advantage 
of the timidity of our scoundrels; ” (meaning, I suppose, the 
ministry). It may be observed, that he used the epithet 
scoundrel, very commonly, not quite in the sense in which it 
is generally understood, but as a strong term of disapprobation ; 
as when he abruptly answered Mrs. Thrale, who had asked 
him how he did, “ Ready to become a scoundrel, madam ; 
with a little more spoiling you will, I think, make me a com¬ 
plete rascal: ’’ 1 —he meant, easy to become a capricious and 
self-indulgent valetudinarian ; a character for which I have 
heard him express great disgust. 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, “ II Pahtmrino 
d' Inghilterra a romance praised by Cervantes ; but did not 
like it much. He said, he read it for the language, by way 
of preparation for his Italian expedition.—We lay this night 
at Loughborough. 
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